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ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 


C1UPTEB  in.    HISTOBY  OF  THB  NON0ONFOR1IIST& 

Ws  haYe  already  stated  that  at  the  period  of  the  commence. 
ment  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  L  and  the  parliament,  a 
great  majoritj  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  devoted  to 
tlie  party  and  the  principles  of  the  Puritans.  And  notwithstand. 
iDg  the  obloquy  which  ignorant  or  bigotted  historians  have  cast 
upon  this  party — ^notwithstanding  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  foolish  and 
ignorant  men^  it  is  certain  that  there  never  was  a  body  of  indi. 
nduals  in  this  country  more  truly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  genuine 
piety,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  principles  of  religion  were 
never  so  widely  disseminated  in  this  district,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  population,  as  when  the  Puritans  were  in  the 
zenith  of  their  influence  and  authority.  From  authentic  docu- 
ments  which  are  still  in  existence,  and  from  various  characters 
which  have  been  described  in  history,  it  seems  that  the  Puritans 
in  this  district  peculiarly  exemplified  the  character  which  has 
been  given  of  them  by  their  own  historian.  *'  Upon  the  whole  they 
vere  the  most  resolved  Protestants  in  the  nation,  zealous  Calvi- 
nists,  warm  and  affectionate  preachers,  and  determined  enemies 
to  Popery,  and  to  every  thing  that  had  a  tendency  that  way. 

"  TvA  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Puritans  were  without  their 
failings;  no,  they  were  men  of  like  passions  and  infirmities  with 
their  neighbours;  while  they  endeavoured  to  avoid  one  extreme, 
they  might  fall  into  another;  their  zeal  for  their  platform «f  disci, 
pline,  would,  I  fear,  have  betrayed  them  into  the  imposition  of  it 
upon  others^  if  it  had  been  established  by  law. .  Their  notions  of 
the  dvil  and  religious  rights  of  mankind  were  dark  an^  confused, 
And  derived  too  much  from  the  theocracy  of  the  Jews,  which  was 
now  at  an  end.  Their  behaviour  was  severe  and  rigid,  far 
Temoved  from  the  fashionable  customs  and  vices  of  the  age,  and 
possibly  they  might  be  too  censorious  in  not  making  those  allow 
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aaoeft  between  youth  and  age^  grandeur  and  mere  decency,  as  the 
nature  of  things  wodd  admit;  but  with  all  their  faults,  they  were 
the  most  pious  and  devout  people  in  the  bmd;  men  of  prayer, 
both  in  secret  and  public,  as  well  as  in  their  families;  their  man- 
ner of  devotion  was  fervent  and  solemn,  depending  on  the  asBist- 
anoe  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  not  only  to  teadi  them  how  to  pray, 
but  what  to  pray  for  as  they  ought  They  had  a  profound  reve. 
rence  for  the  holy  name  of  Ood,  and  were  great  enemies  not  only 
to  prophane  swearing,  but  to  foolish  talking  and  jesting,  which 
are  not  convenient;  they  were  strict  observers  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  or  Lord's  Day,  spending  the  whole  of  it  in  acts  of  public 
and  private  devotion  and  charity.  It  was  the  distinguished  mark 
of  a  Puritan  in  these  times,  to  see  him  going  to  church  twice  a 
day  with  his  Bible  under  his  arm;  while  others  were  at  plays  and 
interludes,  or  at  revels,  or  walking  in  the  fields,  or  at  'the  diver, 
sions  of  bowling,  fencing,  &c.  On  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath, 
these  with  their  families  were  employed  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
singing  psalms,  catechising  the  children,  repeating  sermons,  and 
prayer:  Nor  was  this  only  the  work  of  the  Lord's  Day,  but  they 
had  their  hours  of  family  devotion  on  the  week  days,  esteeming 
it  their  duty  to  take  care  of  the  souls  as  well  as  bodies  of  their 
servants.  They  were  circumspect  as  to  all  the  excesses  of  eating, 
drinking,  apparel,  and  lawful  diversions,  being  frugal  in  house- 
keeping,  industrious  in  their  particiilar  callings,  honest  and  exact 
in  their  dealings,  and  solicitous  to  give  to  every  one  his  own. 
These  were  the  people  that  were  branded  with  the  name  of  Pre- 
cisians, Puritans,  Schismatics,  enemies  to  God  and  their  country, 
and  throughout  the  course  of  this  reign  underwent  cruel  moddogs, 
bonds  and  imprisonment" 

Nonconformity,  as  such,  commenced  in  this  district,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  part  of  the  country,  in  1662,  when  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  brought  into  operation  on  Bartholomew  day  in  that 
year,  under  the  authority  of  the  most  profligate  wretch  who  ever 
disgraced  a  throne,  compelled  two  thousand  ministers  to  leave 
the  Established  church,  and  to  abandon  all  their  hopes  and  pros- 
pects  in  life  for  the  sake  of  principle  and  conscience.  The  Act 
of  Uniformity  enjoined,  that  all  those  ministers  who  would  not 
comply  with  its  requisitions,  should  resign  their  situations  in  the 
establishment  on  the  24th  of  August,  1662;  and  that  their  places 
should  be  filled  by  others  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were 
deceased.    The  terms  of  conformity  were,— That  those  minis- 
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ten  should  be  re^rdained  wbo  had  not  been  epitoopaUy  or- 
daiDed; — that  they  should  gi^e  their  assent  and  consent  to  all 
and  erery  thing  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book^ 
entitled  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer; — that  they  should  subscribe 
ex  animo^  'that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  ordaining 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  oontaineth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God; — ^that  it  may  be  lawfully  used,  and  that  they 
themselves  would  use  the  form  in  the  said  books  prescribed,  in 
puUic  prayer  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  no  Qther; 
— ^that  they  should  take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  their 
ordinary; — that  they  should  abjure  the  solemn  league  and  cove, 
nant; — and  that,  besides  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
they  should  declare  that  it  is  not  lawful  on  any  pretence  whatever 
to  take  arms  against  the  King,  and  that  they  abhor  that  traitorous 
position,  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority  against  his  person, 
or  against  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him/* 

*  The  efaarge  of  tcliiam  has  sometimeB  been  broogfat  igiuut  the  fint  Nonooiu 
fonnitta,  but  vith  what  propriety  let  the  Bartholomew  Act,  and  the  history  of 
their  fnfferinga  declare ;  "  Thej  grieyed,  they  mourned,  they  ezpoatulated,**  laya 
an  eloquent  American  writer,  **  about  things  which  afflicted  their  consciences,  but 
they  thought  not  of  separation.     Had  they  been  allowed  to  exonerate  themselTee 
from  the  charge  of  coontenandng  what,  in  all  sinoerity,  they  disallowed;  or  had 
they  not  been  oommanded  to  belie  their  conviction  by  an  explicit  approbation  of 
what  they  abhorred,  the  name  of  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England  had  never 
been  known.     Unepiscopal  in  their  judgment  they  certainly  were,  as  were  all  the 
continental  Protestants,  and  all  the  fiithers  of  the  British  reformation.     They  dis- 
Hked,  they  loathed  certain  exterior  observances ;  but  still  had  they  been  permitted 
to'disEke  and  to  loathe,  without  exhibiting  public  disturbance — ^had  they  not  been 
required  to  deny  what  they  beUered  to  be  truth,  and  to  profess  what  they  believod 
to  be  ftlaehood    had  not  the  price  of  their  peace  in  the  Establishment  been  rated 
ao  high  as  the  perjury  of  their  souls  before  God,  they  had  never  been  separated 
from  the  Church  of  England.     As  it  was,  they  did  not  retire,  they  were  driven 
from  her  bosom;  and  they  have  thus  left  upon  record  their  testimony  of  confessors 
to  the  sacredneas  of  that  conununion  which  belongs  to  the  church  of  Ood,  and  to 
the  criminality  of  dividing  it  upon  alight  pretences.**    These  holy  members  who 
sere  thus  driven  from  tiie  places  in  which  they  had  laboured  with  success,  *^  had 
wives  sad  children  for  whom  they  wished  to  provide;  they  had  friends  among  whom 
they  would  have  fondly  remained;  they  had  houses  to  the  attractions  of  which  they 
were  feelingly  slive :  but  sll  these  they  were  compelled  for  conscience*  sske  to 
abandon  P     Nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  induced  them  to  leave  the  people  they 
Wed  and  the  means  of  their  subdstence,  to  endure  the  various  troubles  to  which 
their  nonconformity  exposed  them.      Their  determination  was  not  the  hasty  result 
of  a  raomentaxy  gust  of  passion;  they  prayed  and  ftsted,  they  lefleeted  and  coo. 
mltcd,  sad  at  length  resolved  to  cast  themselves  on  the  kind  providence  of  God 
nther  thsa  violate  their  consciences. 
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Of  the  miniflten  wbo  in  this  district  made  this  noble  sacrifice 
to  principle,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account. 

THE  EJECTED  MINISTERS  IN  THE  TOWN  AND 
PARISH  OF  LEEDS  were  the  foHowing: 

1.  ROBERT  TODD,  A.  M.    This  eminent  individoal,  to 
whom  we  hare  twice  ah^eady  allnded,  was  a  native  of  Sooth  Cave, 
near  Hull,  and  was  bom  1594.    He  spent  the  early  part  of  his 
life  in  Holdemess,  where  his  character  was  deservedly  esteemed ; 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  ordained  in  1621  by  Matthews,  arch- 
bishop of  York.     Poor  years  after  his  ordination,  he  was  presented 
to  the  vicarage  of  Ledsham  ;  upon  the  death  of  a  Mr.  Ckutatt,  he 
was  called  to  be  lecturer  at  Leeds ;  and  when  St.  John's  church 
was  built,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  was  the  first  incumbent 
Notwithstanding  the  contemptuous  manner  in  whidi  he  has  been 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  as  "  a  Nonconformist  at  heart,"  he 
was  a  most  faithful  and  laborious  minister  in  Leeds  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  obtained,  as  he  deserved,  the  universal  respect 
and  gratitude  of  the  people.    We  have  already  related  the  curi- 
ous fact  that  Mr.  Todd  was  suspended  by  Archbishop  Neile  on 
the  very  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  church  in  which  he  so  long 
officiated.    Calamy  gives  the  following  account  of  this  very  extnu 
ordinary  transaction:     ''When  the  church  was  consecrated.  Dr. 
Cousins,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  preached  on  1  Cor.  xiv. 
40.    '  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order.'     Mr.  Todd, 
in  the  afternoon,  expounded  these  words  in  the  catechism,  which 
fell  in  course,  '  Yes,  verily,  and  by  God's  help  so  I  will.'     Some- 
thing  that  he  said  was  supposed  to  reflect  upon  the  hyperoonfer- 
mity  recommended  in  the  Doctor's  sermon,  which  was  so  resented, 
that  he  was  silenced  for  twelve  months.     Sir  Arthur  Ingram  and 
Mr.  Harrison  procured  his  liberty."     The  same  author  adds, 
''  After  this,  he  so  industriously  applied  himself  to  promote  the 
good  of  souls,  that  even  the  danger  of  the  plague,  which  followed 
so(m  after,  did  not  deter  him.     During  that  visitation,  which  swept 
away  above  1,300  persons,  he  preached  on  Hezekiah's  boil,  which 
many  have  thought  to  be  the  plague,  and  his  sermons  were 
made  effectual  to  the  conversion  of  many  souls."     Mr.  Todd 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  learning;  his  diligence 
in  dTischarging  the  functions  of  his  office  was  truly  exemplary;  his 
manner  in  the  pulpit  was  very  engaging,  though  the  extreme 
loudness  of  his  voice  detracted  from  the  eflects  of  his  ministra. 
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tioDs;  and  his  assiduity  in  visiting  tlie  chambers  of  the  sick  and 
the  b^  of  the  dying  was  equally  honourable  to  his  character  and 
adrantageoQS  to  his  people.  '*  When  the  act  of  Unifbrmity 
sflenoed  him,  he  was  deeply  affected  with  it  as  a  serere  proridenoe, 
but  though  he  mourned  in  secret,  he  continued  his  attendance  on 
pabUc  worship,  and  afiterwards  preached  privately  in  his  own 
bouse  till  his  last  sickness;  when  R.  Chomley,  Esq.,  in  gratitude 
for  the  good  he  had  received  under  his  ministry,  desired  leave  to 
send  for  a  physician,  'No,'  said  he, '  there  is  but  one  in  England 
who  can  do  roe  good,  and  that  is  king  Charles,  by  giving  me  liberty 
to  preach.'  To  a  friend  who  inquired  after  the  state  of  his  mind» 
he  said,  that  he  would  not  be  too  confident  nor  too  diftdeai  that 
he  woald  neither  presume  nor  despair.  He  died  Jan.  16, 1064^ 
aged  67,  and  was  intuwudin  tlw  chancel  of  the  church  which  had 
80  long  been  the  seeae  of  lus  labours.* 


CHBI8T0PHER  NESSE,  A.  M.,  was  the  son  ofThomas  Nesse 
of  North  Gave,  in  the  East-Riding,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  en- 
tered St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  seven 
years.  After  preaching  for  some  time  at  Clifie  chapel,  and  in  HoL 
demessyhe  removed  to  Beverley,  where  he  taughta  school,  and  only 
preached  occasionally.  He  was  afterwards  settled  at  Cottingham 
upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Winter,  and  his  labours  in  that  place 
were  crowned  with  abundant  success.  From  1656  to  1660  he 
preached  in  the  old  church  at  Leeds,  as  curate  to  Mr.  Styles,*  and 

*  This  Ifr.  Styles  was  so  good  a  man  that  we  shall  give  Dr.  Whitaker*s  aocmmt 
flf  hhn.  ^  Wflfiam  Styles,  A.  M.,  for  whose  admissbii  an  opening  was  made  hy 
the  Tolontary  eesaion  of  the  legal  ineumhent,  and  who  appeaa-to  have  heen  rpgo. 
lariy  appointed  hy  the  trustees.  He  was  horn  at  Doneaster,  and  educated  fai 
Triaity  College,  Camhridge.  The  date  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  was 
Sept.  24,  1620,  so  that  aa  that  order  was  freqaently  conferred  hefore  the  Act  of 
Uniibrmity  at  the  age  of  23,  he  may  he  sapposed  to  hare  heen  horn  ahout  15d6 
or  1597.  Hia  fint  preferment  was  the  Ticamge  of  Ledsham,  where  he  improved 
the  vieanfe-honse.  Here  howerer  he  did  not  eontinoe  long,  for  on  March  3» 
1624,  he  was  presented  by  the  King  to  the  Ticange  of  Pontefract,  which,  about 
Ae  year  1642,  he  exchanged  for  a  still  more  public  and  important  situation,  the 
naawgt  of  Hesiel-cum.Holl,  in  which  he  succeeded  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hanrel, 
father  of  the  patriot  While  at  Pontefract  he  seems  to  have  contracted  some  dis- 
like to  the  ceremonies,  and  was  prosecuted  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  York  for 
biptixing  a  child  without  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  the  prosecution  was  withdnwn  at 
the  instance  of  Alexander  Cooke.  At  Hull,  many  years  after,  he  was  called  to 
ttk«  the  engagement,  which  he  steadily  refused,  on  which  Brsdshaw  wrote  to 
Ucutoiant  Colonel  Salmon,  deputy-governor  of  the  town,  to  turn  him  by  force 
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afterwards  to  Dr.  Lake,  prior  to  his  traaalatioa  to'  tlie  see  of 
Chichester.  Dr.  Lake,  howerer,  and  Mr.  Nesse  were  alwap  at 
▼arianoe,  their  sentiments  were  utterly  dissimilar,  and  the  dis. 
course  in  the  afternoon  was  generally  diametrically  contradictory 
to  that  of  the  morning.  When  Bartholomew  day,  1662,  arriTed, 
and  the  act  of  Unifonnity  closed  the  pulpit  against  Mr.  Nesse, 
he  preached  in  priTate;  and  after  the  promulgation  of  theFi?e 
Mile  Act,  he  repaired  first  to  Glayton,  and  afterwards  to  Morley. 
He  seems  to  hare  been  thought  of  so  much  consequence,  and 
his  influence  to  hare  been  so  extensiYe,  that  the  Duke  of  Buck, 
ingham  attempted  by  flattery  to  gain  him  over  to  the  cause  of 
conformity.  Galamy  says  of  him — ''  When  the  times  grew  more 
favourable,  he  had  a  house  of  his  own  at  Hunslet,  where  be 
instructed  youth  and  preached  in  private  till  1672,  when  the  maio 
riding  house  being  converted  into  a  meeting  house,  he  there 
preached  publicly  to  a  numerous  auditory.  Having  been  three 
times  excommunicated,  upon  the  fourth  there  was  issued  out  a 
writ,  de  excam  cap.  to  avoid  which  he  removed  to  London,  167^, 
and  preached  to  a  private  congregation.  He  died  Dec.  26, 17(^9 
aged  84  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields."    Mr.  Nesse  was  a 

out  of  the  choicb,  and  to  secure  his  penon.  This  drew  from  his  affectionate  flock 
a  petition  and  testimonial  on  his  hehalf,  stating  that  he  ma  a  yerj  orthodox  and 
painful  preacher,  of  a  most  blameless  conversation,  and  that  hj  his  constant  and 
unwearied  pains  in  the  goqwl  he  had  won  many  souls  to  God,  and  that  conaeqaei^y 
their  loss  of  him  would  be  exceedingly  great,  that  he  was  beaides  a  rerj  old  man, 
unfit  to  travel,  and  had  not  a  house  in  the  whole  woild  to  put  his  head  in,  offering 
to  be  bound  for  his  peaceable  demeanor,  and  that  if  he  could  not  in  conscience 
comply  before  the  latter  end  of  March  he  should  then  yield  to  the  law.  Bndahaw, 
savage  and  brutal  as  he  waa,  felt  so  much  compunction  on  this  occasion  as  to  respite 
the  poor  old  man  till  the  winter  waa  over;  but  this  was  all;  a  man  of  his  tried 
loyalty  was  not  to  be  endured  in  a  place  of  so  much  importance  as  Hull,  and  when 
spring  airived  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  preached  nearly  a  year  in  Iron^ 
monger-lane;  but  the  air  of  a  crowded  city  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he 
returned  into  his  native  country,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Leeds,  in 
which  he  was  highly  honoured  by  the  magistrates  and  the  people  for  his  excellent 
practical  preaching.  Thoresby  had  seen  many  volumes  of  aeEmons  written  aa  he  spoke 
them  (a  practice  of  those  times)  by  his  devout  hearers.  I  am  aorry  to  relate  that 
a  person,  who  in  those  evil  days  had  the  courage  and  honesty  to  pcay  for  the  Kisg 
in  exile,  did  not  live  to  see  his  restoration.  It  appears  from  the  parish  register 
that  this  son  of  piety  and  peace  waa  inteired  in  his  own  church,  March  16, 1659-60. 
He  had  aeon,  Henry  Styles,  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Leeds,  who  went 
into  Ireland  with  Primate  Bramhall,  where  he  became  viceprovoet  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  He  was  afterwards  LL.  D.  and  judge  of  tiie  admiralty  court  in 
that  dty." 
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rohiminoas  and  diligent  writer^  and  his  theology   was  of  the 
sopnlapaarian  school. 

MR.  JAMES  SALES  was  a  native  of  Pudsey,  he  was 
edncaled  at  the  UniFeraity  of  Camhridge>  and  came  to  Leeds  to 
be  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Todd  ahout  164?.  After  he  had  been 
dri?en  from  his  station  on  Bartholomew  day,  he  prirately 
preached  in  his  own  house  at  Pudsey,  until  a  lingering  disease, 
which  issoed  in  palsy,  terminated  his  life.    He  died  April  21, 1679. 


MR.  CUDWORTH  was  ejected  from  the  chapel  at  Beeston. 
Mr.  Gihuny  giyes  the  following  curious  account  of  him :  ''  He 
V8S  an  dd  man  when  he  was  ejected  in  J662.  He  was  so  intent 
upon  preaching,  as  often  to  forget  himself,  and  to  Lold  out  so 
long,  as  to  need  some  item  to  leave  off."  He  died  about  the  time 
that  the  Corporation  Act  passed. 

MR.  LEONARD  S€URR»  who  was  the  assistant  of  Mr. 
Cndwinth,  was  ejected  from  the  same  chapel.  His  murder  we 
hare  already  related.  (See  p.  182).  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  life  of  Mr.  Scurr  was  inconsistent  with  his  character,  and  a 
scandal  to  his  profession. 

MR  ROBERT  ARMYTA6E,  who  was  ejected  from 
HoJbeck,  was  a  man  of  amiable  disposition,  of  exalted  piety,  of 
blameless  deportment,  and  of  a  truly  liberal  spirit  Aft^r  his 
ejectment,  he  lived  in  Holbeck  in  a  private  manner,  until  the 
passing  of  the  Five  Mile  Act,  when  he  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Halite,  although  when  the  first  fiiry  of  the  storm 
had  passed  away,  he  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours, 
and  preached  in  his  own  house. 

MR.  THOMAS  HAWKSWORTH  was  ejected  from  the 
chapelry  of  Hunslet,  to  which  he  had  been  inducted  so  early  as 
1636.  He  retired  after  the  Five  Mile  Act  came  into  operation,  to 
Al?erthorpe  Hall,  near  Wake6eld,  where  he  died.  He  left  behind 
bim  the  character  of  *'  an  able  judicious  preacher,  a  good  scholar, 
an  excellent  Hebrician,  a  pious  man,  and  of  a  very  peaceable 
temper." 

Prom  the  church  at  BRADFORD  was  ejected  JONAS 
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WATERHOUSE,  A.  M.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge^  a  man  of  learning,  ability,  and  piety,  and  deroted  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  After  his  ejectment  he  attended  upon 
the  worship  of  the  Established  Church,  but  occasionally  preached 
on  the  Sabbath  evening  in  his  own  house. 

From  PUDSEY,  in  the  parish  of  Calverley,  was  ejected 
ELKANAH  WALES,  A.  M.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Of  this  dirine,  Calamy  gives  the  following  account :     '^  He  was 
the  second  of  seven  sons  of  Mr.  John  Wales  of  Idle,  and  was  born 
there  in  1588.    When  he  had  finished  his  studies,  he  accepted 
this  poor  chapelry,  where,  without  the  least  secular  adrantage,  he 
laboured  mightily  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  in  praying,  catechi. 
sing,  and  expounding;  though  after  all,  without  that  suooes 
among  his  own  people  which  he  desired,  and  othars  expected. 
But  his  ministry  was  effectual  upon  multitudes  of  others,  who 
from  all  the  country  round  flocked  to  hear  him.   He  was  indeed  an 
excellent  preacher,  of  a  profound  judgment,  and  had  an  admiraUe 
art  in  pressing  practical  truths  home  upon  the  conscience,  and 
illustrating  things  by  pertinent  and  fiuniliar  similitudes.    He  was 
also  a  person  of  great  piety  and  an  unspotted  life.    He  had  several 
offers  of  preferment,  and  was  invited  to  Newcastle.     He  was 
courted  by  some  great  men,  with  whom  he  might  easily  have 
made  his  own  terms.    Lord  Thomas  Fairfax  had  a  singular  esteem 
for  him,  and  offered  him  several  places  of  considerable  profit 
Mr.  Isaac  Ambrose  also  invited  him,  in  Col.  Rigby's  name,  to 
Rufford,  in  Lancashire,  promising  him  a  good  stipend.    And  the 
conomittee  at  London,  for  the  northern  parts,  fixed  on  him  for 
the  city  of  Carlisle,  where  the  sum  of  £150  was  annually  granted 
by  parliament  to  a  preaching  minister,  and  he  was  accordingly 
invited  thither.    He  was  also  earnestly  solicited  to  a  pastoral 
charge  in  New  England.    But  nothing  could  prevail  with  him  to 
leave  his  people,  for  whose  spiritual  welfare  he  was  extremely 
solicitous.  And  the  great  success  of  his  ministry  at  Leeds,  (where 
he  often  preached  at  the  monthly  lecture)  and  other  adjacent 
parts,  as  well  as  upon  strangers  who  heard  him  constantly  at 
Pudsey,  induced  him  to  continue  here,  which  he  did  till  the  Bar- 
tholomew Act  separated  him  fi-om  his  beloved  flock.    He  was 
now  reviled  as  a  person  disaffected  to  government,  though  he  had 
suffered  as  a  i^vourer  of  it     After  he  had  been  a  faithful  labourer 
at  Pudsey  above  fifty  years,  an  ill  neighbour,  taking  the  advantage 
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of  the  Five  Mile  Act^  forced  him  to  leave  the  place;  but  at  length 
he  settled  at  Leeds,  where  he  had  many  cordial  friends.  There 
he  preached  privately  as  he  had  opportunity,  especially  on  the 
▼eeludays;  for  on  the  Lord's-days  he  and  Mr.  Todd  generally 
attended  the  public  ministry,  preaching  at  different  hours. 
Earing  on  a  special  occasion  preached  at  Bramley  chapel,  he  was 
taken  before  the  justices,  but  he  cBca^ped  imprisonment,  as  some 
of  them  had  a  respect  for  his  years.  The  infirmities  of  age  how- 
ever,  excepting  deafness,  he  scarcely  knew  any  thing  of;  to  which 
his  temperance,  both  as  to  diet  and  passion,  contributed  much. 
He  died  at  Mr.  Hickson's,  at  Leeds,  May  11, 1009,  aged  above 
90.  He  was  a  tall  man,  of  a  comely  countenance,  and  an  en- 
gaging behaviour,  and  his  excellent  disposition  was  so  improved 
hf  grace,  as  to  render  him  exceedingly  amiable.  His  motto  was, 
'Leas  than  the  least  of  all  saints.'  ** 

From  IDLE  was  ejected  Mr.  THOMAS  8MALLWOOD, 
▼ho  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  was  a  chaplain  to  Lord  Fair&x,  and  afterwards  to 
General  Lambert  in  the  army.  He  was  turned  out  of  fiatley,  a 
seqiiestered  living,  at  the  restoration,  and  preached  in  Idle  chapel 
until  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  enforced.  He  was  endowed  with 
a  spirit  of  undaunted  courage,  he  was  possessed  of  a  powerful 
popular  eloquence,  and  his  public  labours  generally  produced  con. 
siderable  impression  upon  his  hearers.  He  died  at  Flaashaw 
HaD,  near  Wakefield,  Nov.  24, 1667^  aged  60. 

From  BRAMHOPE  was  ejected  Mr.  ZECHARIAH 
CROSSLEY,  who  after  he  had  been  compelled  to  resign  his 
station,  was  protected  by  his  patron,  Robert  Dinely,  Esq.,  in 
whose  house  he  delivered  lectures  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  two  years  after  his  ejectment. 

Fnxn  ADDLE  was  ejected  THOMAS  SHARP,  A.  M.,  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  cousin  to  Archbishop  Sharpe.  The 
historian  of  the  Nonconformists  gives  the  following  biographical 
sketch  of  this  very  estimable  man :  ''He  was  born  at  Little  Horton, 
sear  Bradford,  of  religious  parents,  who  seeing  his  inclination  to 
learning,  and  hopefulness  for  religion,  dedicated  him  to  God  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  though  as  their  eldest  8on,.he  was  likely 
to  have  a  considerable  estate.    He  was  sent  to  Cambridge  in  1649, 

VOL.   II.  c 
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under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  D.  Oaricson  (bis  mother's  brother),  who, 
on  quitting  the  university,  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Archbishop)  Tillotson.  He  was  very  studious,  and 
having  excellent  natural  abilities  and  great  advantages,  he  became 
a  universal  scholar.  Having  been  episcopally  ordained,  he  firet 
entered  on  public  work  at  Peterborough,  frmn  whence  he  removed 
into  his  native  country  about  the  year  1600.  On  the  death  of  bis 
uncle,  Mr.  William  Clarkson,  minister  of  Addle,  he  was  presented 

to  that  parsonage  by  — ^ Arthington,  Esq.,  the  patron.    He 

enjoyed  it  but  a  little  while,  for  upon  the  Restoration,  Dr.  Hick 
of  Guiseley,  challenged  it  as  his.  Mr.  Sharp  was  willing  to 
resign,  though  Mr.  Arthington  was  for  trying  his  title  to  present 
by  law;  and  the  rather,  as  he  foresaw  a  storm.  He  had  easily 
gotten  other  preferment,  but  for  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  whereby 
he  was  silenced.  Afterwards  he  lived  privately  in  his  father's 
house,  and  followed  his  studies  very  closely.  In  1672  he  took  out 
a  licence,  and  preached  in  his  own  house,  whither  great  numbers 
resorted;  and  afterwards  at  Morley.  When  Mr.  Stretton  removed 
to  London,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  congregation  at  Leeds,  where 
he  died  August  27,  1693,  aged  59.  He  was  every  way  a  great 
man,  and  yet  cloathed  with  humility.  He  was  very  laborious  id 
his  work,  full  of  self-denial,  exceedingly  temperate,  mortified  to 
all  earthly  enjoyments,  and  of  a  peaceable  catholic  spirit.  He 
was  excellent  in  prayer,  and  a  fluent  preacher.  His  sermons  were 
elaborate  and  accurate;  and  all  his  performances  were  exceedingly 
polite  and  scholar-like.  He  made  a  very  comfortable  exit,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  printed  account  of  him. 

From  WHITKIRK  was  ejected  Mr.  CHRISTOPHER 
MARSHALL,  who  after  his  ejectment,  went  to  live  at  H(n>bury, 
and  afterwards  preached  at  Topdiffe  Hall.  He  was  accused  of 
conspiracy,  and  imprisoned  with  many  of  his  brethren,  but  was 
acquitted  from  deficiency  of  evidence.  Mr.  Scatcherd  has  no 
doubt  that  this  was  the  Farnlcy  Wood  Plot,  to  which  most  of 
the  ejected  ministers  were  privy.  "  He  had  a  sound  mind,"  says 
Calamy, "  in  an  infirm  body,"  and  died  in  February,  1673, aged  59. 

From  ROTHWELL  was  ejected  Mr.  JEREMIAH 
MILNER,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Upon  the  Indul- 
gence  in  1672  he  preached  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  Lady 
Rhodes  at  Houghton,  and  was  chaplain  in  her  family.     He  was 
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a  man  oi  emiiieiit  abilities,  piety,  »Did  seal,  aod  died  March  J, 
\m,  aged  41. 

From  the  chapel  at  ARDSLEY  w«b  ejected  Mr.  JEREMIAH 

MARSDEN,  of  Chriat  Church  College,  Cambridge.    Of  him 

the  fdUowiog  curioua>  and  in  aome  respects  affecting  account,  has 

been  giren  by  his  biographer,  Mr.  Palmer:    '*  He  was  bom  in 

1696.    He  was  sent  to  Manchester  school,  but  having  too  rigid  a 

nuMter,  and  troublesome  times  coming  soon  after,  he  improved 

but  little.     He  was  then  assisted  in  his  learning  by  his  father, 

who  was  a  minister;  and  who  about  1647^  bestowed  the  small 

portion  that  he  had  for  htm,  in  his  support  at  the  university, 

where  he  omttnued  about  two  years,  but  was  often   ill.    His 

fiither  died  at  Neeston,  June  30, 1648,  where  his  brother  Samuel 

was  minister;  and  there  for  a  time,  he  taught  school  for  a  subais. 

teace.    At  length  he  became  an  occasional  preacher,  and  assisted 

other  ministers.    On  May  24,  1654,  he  set  out  for  London  with 

Mr.  JoUie,  to  apply  to  the  Triers  for  their  approbation  for  the 

service  of  the  gospeL    Besides  a  certificate  which  he  took  with 

him,  he  had  drawn  up  what  he  thought  might  be  sufficient  for 

their  sads&ction.    But  when  he  appeared  before  them,  his  utter. 

anoe  and  courage  much  failed  him.    They  were  however  so  indul- 

gent  as  to  appoint  Mr.  Tombes  to  confer  with  him  in  private, 

who  had  such  satisfaction,  that  upon  his  making  a  report  to  the 

rest,  he  had  their  common  approbation.     He  lived  for  some 

time  atWyrral,  in  Cheshire,  atBlackbour,Heapy,North.Allerton, 

Thornton,  Halifiiz,  and  Warley;  and  he  every  where  found  that 

God  {Mvspered  his  labours,  for  conviction  and  omversion.    After. 

wards  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  was  for  some  time  a  preacher  there. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  had  a  second  invitation  to 

Ireland,  to  a  place  called  Carloe;  but  being  invited  to  Kendal, 

iQ  1658,  he  accepted,  and  obtained  an  augmentation  of  £60  for 

the  first  year,  as  lecturer;  but  meeting  with  opposition  he  staid 

only  nine  months,  and  removed  to  Hull,  where  he  and  his  femily 

were  planted  in  a  garrison  of  safety,  and  a  harbour  of  plenty,  and 

amongst  a  number  of  serious  christians,  with  whom  he  was  well 

accepted.    After  about  fifteen  months  residence  here  as  chaplain, 

he  was  driven  by  the   ridenoe  of  the  times  (after  some  personal 

restraints)  to  Hague  Hall,  with  H.  J.  and  W.  and  Mr.  M.     He 

had  good  help  from  the  society  of  christians  there,  till  a  sad  dif. 

ferenoe  arose  about  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.     February  13,  1661, 
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he  was  oominitted  to  Yorik  castk,  which  he  nys,  Ood  made  giin 
to  him  every  way.  While  at  Hague^  he  had  a  call  to  preadi  at 
Ardedey,  which  he  did  till  Bartholomew  day^  1662. 

His  whole  life  afterwards  was  a  perfect  peregriiiati<m.  About 
1674  he  mentioiis  his  twenty-second  remove,  and  exdaims,  "  0 
my  Bouly  what  a  sojoumiiig  state  hath  thy  life  been!  now  here, 
then  there,  and  in  no  abiding  posture!  If  ever  soul  had*  thoa 
hast  cause  to  seek  and  look  after  a  better  inheritanoey  in  the  dty 
that  hath  fouudations  of  God's  laying ! "  Afterwards,  on  redcon- 
ing  up  the  mercies  of  his  life,  he  mentions  this,  as  one.  Never  to 
have  been  silencedfor  Christ,  but  by  human  law,  or  external  force. 
He  blessesGod,  that  though  he  was  often  pursued,  and  hunted  from 
place  to  place,  from  the  year  1662  to  1670,  his  pursuers,  though 
sometimes  near  him,  felled  of  apprehending  him.  In  his  flight 
out  of  the  country,  he  was  stopped  at  Coventry  by  a  oonetable, 
and  brought  before  the  mayor,  who  found  no  cause  of  detaining 
either  him  or  his*  When  he  went  to  London,  he  met  with 
friends,  particularly  a  good  widow,  with  whom  he  and  hb  femily 
lived  for  some  time.  Provision  was  made  for  him  by  strangen, 
without  his  seeking  for  it;  and  once  he  had  £5  sent  him,  by  an 
unknown  friend.  After  some  time,  he  went  to  Henley,  where 
for  about  a  year  he  preached  in  a  bam  tiU  July  13, 1675*  Though 
he  was  found  only  reading  the  scriptures,  he  was  taken  up  and 
sent  prisoner  to  Oxford.  On  his  release,  overtures  were  made  for 
his  succeeding  Mr.  Hardcastle  at  Bristol.  After  many  removes, 
and  fourteen  years  continuance  in  or  near  London,  he  was  called 
to  succeed  Mr.  Alexander  Carmichael  in  Lothbury.  Sometimes 
he  held  his  meetings  at  Founders'  Hall.  In  1^  he  appears 
troubled  to  hear  of  the  restraint  of  Mr.  Lawrence  \W^se,  Mr. 
Francis  Bampfield,  Mr.  Oryffith,  and  other  good  men  in  Newgate, 
but  yet  would  not  desist  frran  taking  all  opportunities  of  preadiing, 
till  at  length  he  himself  was  seised,  and  committed  to  the  same 
prison,  from  whence  he  and  Mr.  Bampfield,  about  the  same  time, 
were  translated  to  a  better  world,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 

From  the  chapel  at  TONO  was  ejected  RICHARD  COOKE, 
D.D.,  who  was  reputed  to  be  inclined  to  Antinomianism,  but 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  truly  excellent,  learned,  and  aealous 
man.  After  his  ejectment  he  practised  physic  in  Leeds,  where 
he  died  December  10,  1687,  aged  71. 
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FVom  tlie  chapel  at  WAKEFIELD  was  ejected  JOSHUA 
KIRBY,  A.  M.  He  lost  a  good  living  for  refusing  to  take  the 
eogagement.  Lady  Gamden,  about  this  time  gave  £100  per 
ammm  to  maintain  a  lecturer  at  Wakefield,  and  appointed  the 
company  of  mercers  in  London  trustees,  who  chose  Mr.  Kirfay 
the  first  lecturer.  He  went  thither  in  1060,  and  preached  on 
IiQrd'fr4hKy  afternoon.  He  called  his  first  child  bom  there 
Gamdena,  out  of  reject  to  his  benefoctiesB.  He  was  a  solid,  sub. 
stantial  preacher,  and  a  great  scripturist  Some  persons  com* 
phuning  of  his  citing  too  many  scriptures  in  his  sennoos,  he 
answered,  ''That  is  like  complaining  of  flour  being  too  fine  to 
make  bread  of;  can  we  speak  more  properly  than  in  God's  Ian. 
gnage?"  He  had  a  notable  faculty  in  expounding  scripture,  on 
whidi  he  had  many  pretty  and  unusual  glosses.  But  his  cUsf 
eicdlence  lay  in  prayer.  A  Conformist  minintor  onoe  hearing 
him,  said,  ''  Mr.  Kirby  prays  apostolically."  (He  was  a  nalous 
Royalist)  and  was  sent  to  London,  and  there  imprisoned  for  pray, 
ing  publicly  for  Charles  L  He  was  afterwards  a  prisoner  at 
lambeth  in  1669,  for  his  concern  in  Sir  O.  Booth's  businesSk 
Being  turned  out  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  preached  in  his 
own  house,  till  a  lecturer  was  prorided,  and  then  he  went  to 
dmrdi,  preaching  at  home  only  in  the  evening,  for  which,  Nov. 
21, 1662,  he  was  sent  to  York  castle  (as  he  also  was  again  upon 
the  Conventicle  Act,  Conform.  4th  plea,  p.  46.)  After  travelling 
mndi  about  in  the  latter  part  of  his  lifo,  he  finished  his  course 
at  Wakefield,  June  21,  1676,  aged  59;  and  being  ezcommuni. 
cated,  was  buried  in  his  own  garden. 

Of  the  general  character  of  these  ejected  ministers,  it  is  not 
neoeMBry  to  give  a  long  description.  That  they  were  men  of 
eminent  piety,  integrity,  and  learning,  even  their  enemies  have 
allowed;  and  of  the  whde  number  of  them  in  this  district,  but 
one,  Mr.  Scurr  of  Beeston,  whose  death  was  accompanied  with 
dresdftil  circumstances  of  horror  (see  p.  182,)  appears  to  have 
been  defective  in  character  and  consistency.  Their  sufierings  will 
ever  redound  to  the  disgrace  of  the  parties  by  whom  they  were 
prosecuted,  with  such  unrelenting  cruelty  and  malignity.  Driven 
from  their  stations  by  a  most  unwarrantable  vidation  of  the  rights 
of  conscience— exposed  to  a  variety  of  most  unri^teous  dvil 
penalties  and  pains— haunted  by  those  infomous  wretches,  the 
common  informers,  who  were  ready  to  distort  the  meaning  of 
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• 

every  word»  and  the  iotentioB  of  every  actioii— compelled^  in 
maoy  cases,  to  seek  their  safety  in  flight  and  conoealnient"-exiled 
from  their  families  and  their  homes — afficted  with  ihe  confisca- 
tion of  their  property  and  the  consequent  miseries  of  penury  and 
starvation— ^rown  into  dungeons  by  magistrates  who  were  anxi- 
ous to  recommend  themselves  to  the  existing  authorities  by  the 
severity  of  their  proceedings  —  these  ejected  ministers  were 
called  to  endure  oppresuons  and  sorrows  under  which  they  could 
only  have  been  supported  by  the  vigour  of  the  {M*inciples  they 
maintained,  and  hj  the  conviction  that  they  were  acting  in  onu 
sistency  with  the  laws  of  God  and  the  best  interests  of  man.  They 
were  men  whom  every  country  ought  to  have  prised,  who  were 
the  ornaments  of  the  religion  which  they  professed,  who  were  the 
most  laborious  and  useful  individuals  connected  with  the  church, 
and  whose  virtues,  whose  integrity,  and  whose  moral  herdsm  wUl 
be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  Nonconformists  were  per. 
secuted  not  only  because  of  their  religtou*  tenets,  but  also  because 
of  their  poUiical  principies,  which  are  said  to  have  been  hostile  to 
the  royal  government  as  it  was  established  at  the  restoration. 
After  some  inquiry  into  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  so  fSsr  as 
this  district  is  concerned,  we  feel  ourselves  fully  authorised  to 
affirm  that  it  is  by  no  means  founded  in  truth.  Only  one  of  the 
ejected  ministers  was  even  charged  with  having  been  ccmnected 
with  any  conspiracy  against  the  government — some  of  them 
are  said  to  have  been  privy  to  the  Famley  Wood  Plot,  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them  were  actually  engaged  in  it — 
some  of  them  were  even  attached  to  royalty,  and  during  the 
supremacy  of  the  Protectcn^te  had  been  in  danger  of  suflering  for 
its  cause.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  more  than  two  of  them 
were  attached  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men^  whidi 
assailed  the  root  of  all  civil  government,  and  would  have  eflfected 
its  permanent  ruin.  We  are  then  justified  in  asserting,  that  these 
ministers  were  ejected  solely  on  religious  grounds,  that  they  were 
distinguished  by  their  religious  principles  alone,  and  that  to 
charge  them  as  a  body  with  the  maintenance  of  opinions  hostile 
to  the  ciril  institutions  of  the  country,  is  direct  defamation. 
They  left  the  Church  of  £ngland  because  they  objected  to  prelacy, 
to  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  to  some  of  the  ceremonies  it  enjoined, 
and  to  some  of  the  expressions  and  principles  it  contained,  and 
to  the  union  of  the  legalised  ecclesiastical  incorporation  with  the 
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state.  The  principles  on  which  they  left  the  Church  of  England 
▼ere  predaely  similar  to  those  on  which  she  separated  from  the 
Church  of  Rome — ^they  were  the  right  of  private  judgment — 
b'berty  of  conscience  and  of  teaching — and  the  perfection  of  the 
scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

When  liiese  ministers  were  ejected  from  the  churchy  a  const- 
derafaie  hody  of  the  people  were  attached  to  their  persons,  and 
assumed  their  cause;  and  though  on  account  of  the  vidence  of 
persecution,  they  could  not  fcr  a  considerable  period  at  any  time 
meet  without  the  danger  of  being  impoverished  or  imprisoned, 
they  still  retained  their  adherence  to  Nonconformity.  It  appears, 
however,  that  when  the  persecution  finally  ceased  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  who  hypocritically  extended  his  indulgence  to  the 
Noaconforausts,  to  disarm  their  opposition  against  his  project  for 
the  restoration  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  their  numbers  had 
considerably  diminished,  many  of  them  had  been  removed  by 
deaths  but  few  had  been  added  to  their  communion,  and  conse. 
quently  the  congregations  which  they  coUected,  and  the  places  of 
worship  which  they  reared,  were  both  limited  and  few.  Instead 
however  of  being  surprised  that  their  numbers  were  so  few,  it  is 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  they  existed  at  all — they  kept  alive  their 
principles,  they  banded  them  down  to  their  descendants,  and  they 
formed  the  germ  of  that  cause  which  has  since  so  widely  ex- 
panded,  and  to  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  of 
the  district  is  now  professedly  devoted. 

The  religious  principles  of  these  original  Nonconformists,  it  is 
by  no  means  difficult  to  ascertain.  Their  published  works  demon- 
strate that  their  doctrinal  sentiments  closely  corresponded  with  the 
statements  of  the  Westminster  Catechism.  Some  were  hyper, 
and  some  were  moderate  Calvinists,  but  with  perhaps  one  excep- 
tion they  were  all  Calvinists,  their  zeal  was  sustained  by  their 
doctrindi  opinions,  and  their  hearers  and  their  churches  univer. 
saUy  united  with  them  in  the  profession  of  the  same  faith.  They 
were,  using  a  more  modern  word,  decidedly  evangelical;  they 
believed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
justification  by  faith,  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  the 
doctrines  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  constitute  the  Chris- 
tian  system;  they  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  firom  any 
departure  from  any  one  of  these  distinguishing  truths  of  revela- 
tion ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  if  it  had  been  necessary, 
they  would  have  sealed  their  profession  of  faith  with  the  shedding 
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of  their  Mood.    And  all  the  meetbg  homes  or  diapek  which  diey 
bofltinthis,  as  well  as  in  eyery  other  district  of  the  kingdom,  were 
reared  that  these  sentiments  might  be  preadied  fully  and  ded- 
sirely ;  and  all  the  churches  or  societies  which  they  fonned,  were 
founded  upon  these  principles  as  their  basis.    And  it  b  certain 
that  their  chapels  erected  subsequently  to  the  reTolntion,  were 
generally  filled  with  crowded  auditories,  and  that  immense  aooes- 
sions  were  made  to  their  number.    But  prior  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Nonconformist  interest  in  Yorkshire  had 
rery  considerably  dedined ;  the  congregations  had  diminished  in 
number,  many  had  left  them  and  gone  to  the  Episcopalians;  tor. 
por  and  lethargy  had  taken  the  place  of  actirity  and  zeal,  and 
both  the  ministers  and  people  in  sereral  of  the  chapels,  had  com- 
pletely revolutionixed  their  faith.    Nor  is  it  at  all  impi^dbable,  but 
that  if  circumstances  had  continually  progressed  as  they  were  at 
that  period,  the  whole  Nonconformist  body  would  soon  hare  been 
extinct  in  the  West  lading  of  Y(n>kshire.    £vents,  howerer, 
occurred  at,  or  soon  after,  the  time  to  which  we  hare  alluded,  whidi 
completely  changed  the  whole  fooe  of  affidrs-— the  formation  of  an 
academy  for  the  education  of  ministers  at  Heckmondwike  rapidly 
reyived  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  influential  bodies  of  Non- 
conformists  in  the  Riding— the  establishment  of  the  Methodist 
cause  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  religious  history 
of  the  district — ever  since,  the  number  of  seceders  from  the 
Establishment  has  been  progressively  multiplying — and  in  some 
of  the  manufacturing  villages  their  societies  comprise  the  whole 
body  of  the  population.    Their  zeal  and  energy  have  increased  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers;  they  have  instituted  schools  by 
which  the  blessings  of  education  have  been  immensely  difiused; 
they  have  organized  institutions  for  the  furtherance  of  almost 
every  object  of  benevolence  and  religion;  and  they  collect  immense 
sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  those  christian  societies,  whose 
sublime  object  is  the  illumination  and  evangelization  of  the  worid. 
Of  these  institutions  we  shall  present  an  enumeration  when  we 
come  to  detail  the  history  of  the  individual  denominations. 

The  history  of  the  Nonconformists,  however,  has  not  always  been 
bright,  neither  have  its  seasons  always  been  happy.  Times  have 
evolved  and  events  have  occurred  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  which  must  have  materially  affected  its  interests,  and 
reasonably  excited  the  anxious  solicitude  of  its  friends.  A  most 
unfounded,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  most  absurd  prejudice  was  at 
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one  time  excited  against  the  Nonooolonnista  *  00  *  account  of  their 
supposed  political  prindplea.  Daring  the  time  of  the  American 
var^  and  especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revoliu 
tioD,  the  name  of  a  Diasenter  was  snpposed  necessarily  to  desig- 
nate an  encgipy  to  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  no  slight 
caution  was  required  to  escape  fircNn  the  machinations  of  in£unous 
iofbrmers^  and  to  avoid  the  consequences,  even  to  personal 
liberty,  which  a  single  unguarded  expression  might  have  entailed. 
The  admirable  prudence  and  temper  of  the  Nonconformists  at 
this  particular  juncture,  were  above  all  praise.  Without  sacri- 
fidng  a  hair  breadth  of  any  thing  which  they  deemed  to  be 
priodple,  without  exemplifying  any  thing  like  the  baseness  and 
cowardice  of  trimming  upon  any  subject  whatever— ^ey  avoided 
all  nonecessary  obtrusion  of  disputed  topics  upon  the  public  atten- 
tioD — ^they  conducted  themselves  with  peaceable  submission  to  the 
laws — they  united  in  the  liberal  and  cordial  support  of  every 
cause  which  was  supposed  to  be  identified  with  true  patriotism — 
and  their  whole  deportment  was  so  uniformly  irreproachable,  that 
not  oneNonconformist  of  any  influence  in  this  district  was  brought 
into  trouble  for  any  political  indiscretion  during  the  whole  of  this 
bazarduus  period  in  our  national  history.  Other  seasons  of  peril 
to  the  Nonconformists  in  this  district  have  occurred,  such  as  when 
the  privilege  of  local  effort  and  intinerant  preaching  was  likely  to 
be  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  the  interposition  of  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords — and  when,  by  the  mistaken  riews^  and  con- 
sequent exertions  of  an  eminent  individual,  now  occuppng  the 
most  exalted  station  in  the  realm  which  a  subordinate  person  can 
assume,  the  education  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  was  likely 
to  be  exclusively  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  clergy  <rf  the  Esta- 
blished Church — ^but  these  emergencies  were  by  no  means  local — 
they  were  common  to  all  the  Nonconformists  in  the  kingdom--* 
and  therefore  they  do  not  immediately  belong  to  the  object  of  our 
present  history.  We  shall  refer  to  some  distinctive  features  in 
the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the 
seoeders  from  the  Established  Church  in  this  district  generally, 
aod  then  we  shall  refer  to  each  of  their  denominations. 

1.  Tliere  is  a  mighty  change  in  the  style  of  their  popular 
addresses — we  are  now  alluding  exclusively  to  the  evangelical 
part  of  them.  Their  discourses  are  no  more  tedious,  meagre,  and 
lifeless  skeletons,  composed  of  an  endless  number  of  involved  heads 
aod  particulars — ^neither  are  they  the  vehement  rhapsodies  of 
VOL.  II.  ]> 
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unintelligtUe  estlmsiasni,  no  doubt  veiy  ainoere,  bat  at  tbe  same 
time  veiy  ilKtenite^  bewildering  by  tbetr  incolia'eiicy^  disgusting 
by  their  absurdity^  and  stunning  by  their  vodfemtioD— -neither 
are  they  abstract  and  mysterious  discussions  upon  party  peeuliari- 
ties,  which  both  scripture  and  reason  combine  to  condemn — they 
are  now  usuaUy  manly,  derotional,  wdl  studied,  earnest  oomposi- 
tions,  delivered  without  notes,  and  with  the  earnestness  which 
the  place  and  the  cause  demand,  and  are  consequently  equally 
esteemed  and  useftil. 

2.  There  is  a  change  equally  extensife  in  the  mental  condition 
of  the  people.  Their  information,  and  consequently  their  intelli- 
gence, hare  expanded  to  an  astonishing  degree — and  their  general 
mental  improvement  and  acquisitions  have  adranced  so  rapidly, 
that  the  time  has  long  since  gone  by,  when  the  reveries  of  an 
empty  headed  ignoramus  can  be  palmed,  without  question,  upon 
the  {pulping  gullibility  of  a  blinded  and  stupiHed  ptofle.  Tbe 
ministers  must  now  beware  lest  the  peojde  leave  them  behind 
them  in  the  race. 

3.  As  imilar  change  is  observable  in  what,  in  common  parlance, 
is  called  the  retpedabUUy  of  the  communities  we  are  considering. 
To  be  a  Dissenter  is  no  longer  disgraceful — no  degrading  badge 
of  infamy  is  now  attached  to  Nonconformists,  by  their  exclusion 
from  places  of  dvil  honour  and  emolument— they  are  now  as  l^ally 
capable  as  any  other  class  of  individuals  of  exerting  their  powers 
for  the  social  and  moral  benefit  of  their  fellow  creatures  and 
they  now  number  among  their  adherents  and  members,  if  not 
so  much  splendid  rank  and  so  much  extravagant  wealth,  quite  as 
much  of  influence,  of  education,  and  of  ability  as  the  Establish- 
ment itself. 

4.  A  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  liberality  of 
the  different  bodies  of  Dissenters— we  mean  in  their  kind  and 
fraternal  feelings  to  each  other*— 4Jie  separating  walls  of  raalevo- 
lent  partition  are  thrown  down — ^the  vexatious  quarrelling  of  envy- 
ing  Mid  hating  paifties  has  ceased — and  these  ccMmnunities  now 
in  some  measure  regard  themselves  at  travellers,  collected  it  may 
be  in  different  bodies,  but  moving  in  the  same  road,  guided  by 
the  same  chart,  following  the  same  leader,  and  bound  to  the 
same  home.  * 

So  hx  we  have  looked  upon  tiie  bright  side  of  the  question— 
we  lament  that  candour,  impartiality,  and  truth  compel  us  to 
make  observations  of  a  very  different  description — these  however 
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we  shall  pos^Kme  untUwe  make  our  general  eadmate  of  the  state 
of  Nonooofonnity  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  chapter.  We 
must  make  one  observation  before  we  proceed. 

Much  of  the  fitvourable  state  of  things  among  the  Noncon. 
iwmists  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  those  Local  Mission- 
ary and  other  soctetieB  of  a  similar  deseriptioii,  which  have  been 
estaUiflhed  in  almost  every  village.  These  agencies  began  to 
operate  about  1813 — ^they  have  been  multiplied  in  numlmr  and 
atanied  in  inflaenoe  until  within  the  last  few  year»«-iii  one 
AnMiainrtion  they  are  still  snatained  with  uMNre  than  their  pris- 
tiae  vigour-^biijt  in  others  they  have  ktely  been  deplonhly  on 
tliewaaek 

It  is  evideatly  necessary  that  the  Independents  and  the  Bap. 
tiste,  more  particulariyy  should  without  ddky  adopt  sene  eflbdual 
BMisuMs  toTCvive  Khe  general  inlluenoe  and  usefulnsM  ef  tbdr 
ntpedtive  denominstioiia.  And  this  must  be  dene,  not  by  the 
ncrifioe  ef  any  ef  those  doctrinal  opinions,  which  eunsUiuted  the 
groundwodc  of  the  mtnistrations  and  success  of  their  forefathen; 
BBT  by  any  dishoneuraUe  confeimity  to  the  maxims  and  manDcrs 
wludi  have  beoerae  fimhionaMe  among  die  religioiiists  of  the  day; 
but  by  the  most  zealous  and  unremitted  attenti<m  to  the  state  of 
re^gisa  in  their  respective  eangregations>  by  the  demonstration 
of  geanme  and  disinterested  Christian  seal,  by  the  abandonment 
ef  CToy  thing  which  bears  even  1^  appearance  of  £Mtious  vrvalry 
snd  sectarian  bi^otryy  by  the  difbrion  and  maintenance  of  the 
principles  of  real,  active,  and  permanent  inuon,  and  the  aoooau 
plishment  of  a  csmpiete  and  univeiial  change  in  the  habits  of  Ae 
niaisters,  of  the  subordinate  efficen,  and  ef  the  private  members 
<iftbedinrches.  Noneenformity  will  nevwr  be  permanently  pros* 
perens  in  this  distriot,  until  each  of  1^  churches  proved  a  centre 
<zfiiwfulne8s  and  an  apparatus  of  efibrt  ftr  the  diAision  of  Chrifr. 
tian  truth,  and  the  extension  of  the  Christian  cause. 

We  shaU  now  proceed  to  ^Munerate  the  plaoss  of  weiehip  and 
tkeffidatiag  Bunisters  of  eadi  of  the  denomiBtflaonsof  Dimenters 
known  in  the  district 
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Bbvobb  howerer  we  proceed  to  enumerate  the  rei^oiu 
estaUishineDts  belonging  to  the  difierent  bodies  of  Dissenten, 
we  must  refer  to  one  sect  formerly  ptnmount  in  the  ldngd<iin, 
but  now  constituting  by  no  means  the  first,  even  of  its  minor 
denominations.    We  refer  to  Thb  Roman  Catholics.    Won- 
derful is  the  contrast  which  is  presented  by  the  present  state  of 
the  Catholics,  and  their  exdusire  power  and  grandeur,  in  timeB 
which  have  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages.   Once,  in  tiiis 
district,  they  had  their  lordly  abbey,  Mite  nunneries,  and  other 
houses  of  superstitioii— once  they  employed  a  whde  army  of 
monastic  and  regular  clergy— <moe  they  occupied  every  churcb, 
received  the  produce  c^  every  living,  and  revelled  in  the  wealth 
which  they  derived  from  the  contributions  of  the  people— ^od 
once  every  landed  proprietor,  every  cultivator  of  the  ground, 
every  burgess  in  the  towns,  and  villane  in  the  country,  was 
numberod  among  their  adherents— but  now  they  have  only  two 
or  three  meeting  houses,  destitute  of  most  of  the  pomps  and 
decorations  which  are  elsewhere  involved  in  their  worship,  and 
with  a  few  officiating  priests  supported  by  the  liberality  of  their 
people.    The  Catholics  indeed  at  present  are  indubitably  increas- 
ing in  numbers  in  three  of  the  towns,  at  any  rate,  in  die  district; 
their  seal  and  diligence  are  worthy  of  imitation,  and  their  saocess 
has  corresponded  with  their  exertions. 

There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  Ckapdi  in  LE£DS^  one  b 
Lady-Lane,  and  the  other  in  the  Yoric  Road.  The  first  is  a  plain 
edifice  of  brick,  very  neat  in  the  interioiv— the  second  is  a  new 
and  a  very  handsome  building,  with  a  tower;  it  was  opened 
with  great  solemnity  in  1832.  The  Rev.  Charles  Lefevte,  and 
the  Rev.  H.  L.  Oxley,  are  the  present  officiating  Catholic  clergy 
in  Leeds. 

The  Catholic  Chapel  at  BRADFORD  is  a  small,  but  ver} 
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neat  place  of  worship;  it  is  situated  on  Stott  Hili,  and  the  Rer. 
John  Maddocks  is  the  resident  priest 

The  CaikoUc  Chapel  at  WAKEFIELD  was  built  in  1828. 
Like  all  the  other  places  of  worship  in  the  district  belonging  to 
this  denomination^  it  is  distinguished  by  omnmodiousneas  and 
neatness;  it  is  situated  on  Wentworth  Terrace,  and  the  Rer.  J. 
6.  Morris  is  the  resident  priest 

We  have  stated  that  tiie  Roman  Catholics  are  increasing  in 
number  in  this  district  The  hct  is  rendered  indubitable  by  the 
erection  of  three  out  of  their  four  chapels  within  the  last  five 
years.  Whether  this  increase  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  proselytes 
they  have  acquired  from  other  religious  sects,  or  from  the  vast 
multitude  of  those  who  have  never  made  any  profession  of  religion 
at  all — or  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  among 
the  immense  population  of  this  manufacturing  vicinity,  of  a  great 
number  of  emigrants  from  Lreland  and  other  places,  who  were 
Catholics  prior  to  their  arrival  in  this  district,  it  is  useless  to 
inquire.  The  Catholics  of  this  region  and  of  these  times  are  no 
more  to  be  compared  to  the  blinded  and  bigotted  papists  of  former 
times,  than  intelligence  is  to  be  compared  to  ign(»ance,  or  enligh. 
tened  propiyty  to  furious  intolerance.  The  Catholics  are  distin. 
guished  from  thdr  fellow  countrymen  by  no  peculiarities  of 
social  conduct,  and  their  present  faith  accords  much  more  closely 
with  the  lively  and  charitable  representations  of  Eustace,  than 
with  the  gloomy  austerities  of  Bellarmine. 

The  abrogation  of  those  penal  statutes  by  which  the  Catholics 
were  preduded  fircmK  exercising  their  capacities  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow  countrymen,  by  which  the  brand  of  reproach  was  fixed 
upon  their  brows,  and  by  which  incessant  exasperation  was  excited 
and  perpetuated — has  done  more  to  smooth  down  any  peculiarities 
of  social  habits  and  feelings  among  them,  than  all  the  arguments  of 
the  controversialists  who  in  by  gone  times  have  made  this  district 
ring  with  their  declamation.  And  it  is  a  question  whether  all  the 
voluminous  works  which  were  printed  by  that  able  disputant, 
Alexander  Cooke,  and  his  zeak>us  coadjutors,  have  done  so  much 
goad  during  the  whole  period  which  has  elapsed  from  their  publi. 
cation,  as  even  a  few  of  those  demonstrations  of  forbearance  and 
regard,  which  have  been  exhibited  since  the  restoration  of  the 
Catholics  to  the  rights,  to  the  privileges,  and  to  the  dignities  of 
patriotic  dtixens. 
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Tjub  UniUriaiis  are  net  a  aumeroui^  but  in  pmnt  of  cifcoiD. 
stMioeB  aad  atation,  they  are  a  bighlj  reopectaUe  body  in  this 
diatrict  Their  coDgve^ttgna  are  moatljr  repreaentatires  of  the 
Old  Nonoonfarmist  diurchea^  fonnerly  orthodoz,  and  eatablished 
Upon  the  baab  of  Trinitarian  sentiments.  There  are  some  shades 
of  difference  of  sentiment  in  some  congregation^  particularly  in 
Leedi^  but  the  distinction  is  so  alight  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  their  places  of  worship : 

THERE  ARE  TWO   UNITARIAN   CHAPELS   IN  LEEDS. 

Tke  Ckmpd  mi  MULHiil  was  bdlt  in  1672.  Thantky  says 
that  '4t  was  the  first  and  certainly  one  of  the  BMSt  stately  fahfica^ 
supported  by  a  row  of  pillars  and  arthes,  built  after  the  first 
iadnlgeaoe  in  the  north  of  Ei^^and.'*  Tke  place  is  endowed. 
Mr.  Richard  Stretton  and  Mr.  ComeliiiB  Todd  were  the  first 
aMMtera,  in  oonjuncticm  wit^  two  others.  Mr.  Stretton  was  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Mantsn,  and  his  funeral  aenoDn  was  preached  by 
Matthew  Henry.  Mr.  Todd  ia  said  to  hitra  drawn  up  the  Gon- 
fiessssn  of  Faiths  aometanes  bound  up  with  the  Assettbly'a  Gate. 
chisBu  it  was  during  the  minsrtry  of  Mr*  Joseph  Gappc^p  that  the 
departure  fran  OrthodoK  doctrine  toc^  places  Dr.  Fitestley  be- 
came mmister  of  das  chapel  in  the  year  1767>  aad  was  foUowedi 
in  1773>  by  Mr.  Williaw  Wood.  The  Rew.  Dr.  Hutinn  is  the 
present  minister. 

OfCaiLLane  Chapel  Thoresby  says,  ''  In  the  CULLaae,  be. 
twist  the  back  gates  of  the  quondam  chantry  and  Mr.  Haitiaon's 
garden,  thoae  of  the  congregational  persuasion  built  •  atately 
chapel  or  meeting.iiouse,  with  a  turret  upon  the  leaded  roof« 
anno  1091.  The  rev.  and  pious  Mr.  nomas  Whitaker,  was  their 
pastor,  descended  from  the  deservedly  famous  Dr.  William 
Whitaker."  The  congregation  was  originally  gathered  by  Mr. 
Ghristopher  Nesse,  one  of  the  ejected  ministers,  in  1679;  and 
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OD  his  removal  to  London  in  1975,  Mr.  Whitnloer  wis  cnllad  to 
succeed  him;  but  the  ptreflent  chapd  was  not  buiHttill  Iffilk— > 
lliainas  Whitaker  took  the  paatoml  charge  of  this  place  in-  WJ^f 
and  was  minister  there  thirtjr-four  years.  "  He  is  oelefatatsd  for 
extenaTe  learning,  and  powerfu]  abilities,  for  fcrrent  piety,  and 
exemplary  exodknoe  of  character.  His  laboars  were  great,  aati 
they  were  honoured  with  great  success."  He  was  an  intimate  friend' 
of  Mr.  Heywood;  and  fellow-prisoner  with  him  in  York  CSastle 
mtDy  months.  The  sentiments  of  the  congregation  at  Call-Lane 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  not  so  decidedly  Unitarian  as  these 
of  (rthers  in  the  present  list  The  Rer.  Mr.  Grawfbrd  is  the 
present  minister.    This  chapel  is  endowed. 

The  Umtarian  Chapel  ai  BRADFORD,  was  bmlt  about 
17179  and  as  we  hare  seen  (see  p.  347,)  it  was  aflerwards  adorned 
with  the  oak  wainscotting  taken  from  Howley  Hall,  prior  to  its 
demolition.  Befcnre  the  erection  of  the  present  chapel,  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  at  Little  Horton  and  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhoed  of  Wibsey.  In  1733,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  the  son  of  a 
miniiter  who  was  ejeoted  from  Bramham,  officiated  in  his  plaoe 
of  worship,  and  one  irf  his  successors  was  Mr  Smith,  whose  eran* 
gelical  eentiments  were  deeisiTely  exhibited  in  the  sermons  which 
he  gave  to  the  world.  It  was  after  his  death,  i.e.  after  1768,  that 
the  rendution  in  the  opinions  of  the  congregation  took  plaoe, 
which  has  issued  in  the  present  Unitarianism  of  the  congregation* 
ITiis  chi^l  is  eztenavely  endowed.  The  Rer.  N.  T.  Heineken 
IS  the  present  minister. 

Of  the  Unkarian  Chapel  ai  WAKEFIELD,  we  9xe  UAd; 
"  The  original  chapd  stood  where  the  burying  ground  now  is« 
Joshua  Sagar  was  the  first  minister  of  whom  we  have  any  acoount^ 
and  he  died  in  I7IO.  Thomas  Whitaker,  in  his  funeral  sermon^ 
described  him  as  an  able  and  faithful,  a  diligent  and  useful  minister 
of  the  gospel,  and  bewails  the  heary  loss  the  peoj^  sostained  by 
his  death.  The  present  chapel  was  built  in  1753.  Mr.  Thomas 
Walker,  A.  M.  of  Mtll-Hill  chapel,  Leeds^  preached  at  the  opening 
Norember  1,  17^2;  his  sermon  was  afterwards  printed.  The 
Rer.  Jeremiah  Aldred  (the  son  of  Rev.  J.  Aldred  of  Monton,  and 
orthodox  on  his  first  coming  to  Wakefield  and  during  a  consider^ 
able  portion  of  his  services  there,  if  not  to  the  last)  was  then  mi. 
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niflter  of  this  congregation^  and  sacoeeded  by  the  late  Mr.  Turner 
in  1761.    The  Her.  ThoDias  Johnstone  is  the  present  minister. 

It  i^pears  then  from  this  enumeration  that  there  are  four 
Unitarian  chapels  in  this*  district  The  members  of  this  body 
hare  nerer  been  distinguished  for  remarkable  seal^  yet  they  haFe 
Sunday  Schods  attached  to  their  places  of  worship,  they  assist  in 
supporting  a  Tract  Society,  and  they  are  included  in  an  associa- 
tion of  ministers  and  congregations,  which  holds  its  meetings  iu 
rotation,  at  each  of  the  places  which  are  included  within  its 
limits.    These  congregations  are  all  of  them  small. 

As  Dr.  Priestley  was  one  of  the  ministers  at  Mill-Hill  Chapel  in 
Leeds,  as  he  was  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  he  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  an  honour  to  the  district,  we  sub. 
join  the  following  short  account  of  him :  Joseph  Priestley,  LL  J). 
F.R.S.,  and  member  of  many  foreign  literary  societies,  was  bom 
on  the  24th  of  March,  1733,  at  Field  Jiead,  in  the  parish  of  Birs- 
tal.  His  fiither  was  a  cloth  manufacturer,  and  both  his  parents 
were  respectable  among  Calvinistic  Dissenters.  He  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  in  the  school  of  an  emi- 
nent teacher  at  Batley,  and  at  the  age  of  19  became  a  theological 
student  in  the  academy  of  Daventry.  When  about  the  age  of  22 
he  was  made  choice  of  to  be  assistant  minister  to  the  Independent 
congregation  of  Needham  Market,  in  Suffolk.  Having  remained 
at  Needham  for  about  three  years,  he  received  an  inritation  to  be 
pastor  of  a  small  flock  at  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  whkh  he 
accepted.  His  reputation  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents  and 
diligent  enquiry  soon  spread  among  his  professional  brethren,  and 
when  Dr.  Aikin  was  chosen  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  as 
tutor  in  divinity  at  Warrington,  the  vacant  department  of  Belles 
Lettres  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Priestley.  About  the  year  1760,  he 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  large  and  respectable  congregation  of  Pro- 
testant  Dissenters,  at  Mill-Hill,  Leeds,  which  made  him  turn  a 
considerable  share  of  his  attention  to  theological  subjects.  It  was 
in  Leeds  that  some  of  his  most  important  philosophical  discoveries 
were  made,  and  some  of  his  most  elaborate  works  were  composed. 
With  his  future  history  this  work  has  no  connexion,  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  in  the  year  1793  he  took  leave  of  his  native  country,  and 
embarked  for  North  America.  He  died  on  that  continent  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1804. 
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Although  the  Independents  or  Congregationalists  rapidly 
rose  into  importance  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  although  their  numbers  greatly  increased  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate,  and  their  liberal  maxims  upon  the  subject  of  toleration 
strongly  recommended  them  to  the  popular  favour,  yet  we  ha?e 
DO  traces  of  the  existence  of  any  of  their  congregations  or  churches, 
as  such,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  When 
the  Independents,  however,  became  distinctly  known  in  this  dis. 
trict,  their  numbers  were  small,  nor  did  they  for  a  very  considera- 
ble period  materially  increase.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  revival 
of  the  cause  of  the  Independents  in  this  part  of  the  country,  was  co- 
eral  with  the  establishment  of  an  academic  institution  among  them. 

Of  that  academic  institution  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
speak.    It  is  now  denominated 

AIREDALE  COLLEGE; 
it  was  formerly  stati<Kied  at  Idle,  but  by  the  munificence  of  a  lady 
at  Bradford,  it  has  been  removed  to  Underdiffe,  in  the  immediate 
Ticinity  of  that  town.  The  following  historical  particulars  upon 
this  subject,  extracted  from  the  address  delivered  at  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  New  College,  will  deeply  interest  some 
of  our  readers.  "  The  county  of  York  and  the  district  of  Craven 
had  the  honour  of  witnessing  the  first  dissenting  academy  in  the 
year  1665.  The  traveller  will  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gigr 
gleswick,  a  village  known  by  the  name  of  Hathmill.  Richard 
Frankland  had  been  called  from  his  station  in  Bishop  Auckland 
by  Cromwell,  to  preside  over  the  university  which  he  established, 
in  the  neighbouring  episcopal  city.  The  restoration  of  course^ 
destroying  an  institution  which  was  supported  by  the  sequestra- 
ted funds  of  that  See,  this  learned  and  pious  man  went  to  live, 
upon  a  small  estate  he  possessed  in  the  rural  seclusion  already  indi-, 
cated.  The  academy  was  obliged  to  be  transferred  to  difierent 
sites  on  account  of  those  troublous  times,  but  reverted  to 
his  property  on  which  he  died  in  1698.  These  dates  give,  as  the, 
couise  of  his  professorship,  thirty-three  years.    Three  hundred^ 
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Students  are  said  to  have  reoeiTed  his  instnicttons.  Thomas 
Whitaker,  of  Gall-LaDe,  Leeds,  was  of  the  numher.  The  Rev. 
Timothy  Jollie,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  succeeded  him, 
and  carried  on  the  AdLdemy  at  Attercliffe;  he  having  been 
ordained  a  pastor  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Sheffield  in  1601.  No 
character  could  stand  more  unblemished  than  his.  Sixteen  years 
comprised  his  professorship,  as  he  died  in  1714.  A  Rev.  John 
Wadsworth  was  the  successor,  of  whom  scarcely  a  trace  has  been 
preserved.  It  is  presumed  that  then  the  Academy  was  put  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Caleb  Rotherham,  who  resided  at  Kendal  in 
Westmoreland,  and  who  had  great  but  proper  influence  among  the 
Dissenters  in  the  northern  part  of  our  island.  He  died  in  1752." 
"  In  17&6,  it  was  resolved  to  support  an  Academy  at  Heckmond- 
wike  exclusively  for  an  evangelical  ministry.  The  Rev.  James 
Scott  was  elected  its  principal.  He  died  1783.  The  Orthodox 
Dissenters  of  the  West  Riding  must  ever  revere  him  with  filial 
emotions.  The  men  he  formed  and  Inspirited  were  the  fathers  of 
that  great  work  whose  memorials  stand  thick  around  us.  William 
Fuller,  Esq.,  of  London,  had  been  a  generous  patron  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  Rev.  Samuel  Walker  received  the  students  at  North, 
owram,-— once  the  honoured  residence  and  pastoral  sphere  of  the 
admirable  Heywood,  who  had  the  fidelity  of  the  confessor,  and  the 
constancy  of  the  martyr, — '  whose  praise  is  in  all  our  churches.' 
If  the  office  of  this  successor  was  not  very  satisfactorily  discharged, 
many  of  his  students  did  only  greater  honour  to  themselvesL 
Here  the  renewed  thread  of  our  academic  history  again  breaks. 
I  am  persuaded  that  though  two  societies  arose  out  of  it,  to  neither 
does  the  actual  succession  belong.  Dr.  Edward  Williams  was 
invited  to  take  charge  of  the  church  at  Rotherham,  and  the  liber, 
ality  of  the  Walker  family  fixed  one  institution  within  that 
township.  But  the  Rev.  W.  Vint  having  been  requested  to  under, 
take  the  superintendance  during  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
commencing  the  institution, — ^it  was  quickly  felt  that  it  was  too 
removed  to  be  of  all  that  service  to  this  populous  region  which  its 
proximity  must  secure ;  and  as  quickly  allowed  that  he  who  had 
consented  to  the  temporary  assistance  of  the  now  forming  insti. 
tution,  was  very  competent  to  guide  permanently  another  which 
was  daily  experienced  to  be  most  essential.  Edward  Hansen, 
Esq.,  of  London,  but  a  native  of  this  county,  handsomely  endowed 
it, — ^the  churches  around  it  poured  their  aid,— but  not  until 
many  sacrifices  was  made  by  the  Tutor  which  the  public  should 
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not  hare  permitted.  His  presence  forbids  that  eulogy  whidi  is 
only  just  How  he  has  eoonomised  his  time,  how  exhausted  his 
frame,  how  disdained  his  interest,  for  us,  let  a  serrice  of  thirty- 
three  years  prodaun, — let  his  grey  haif  and  his  bending  form 
attest !  Of  his  varied  talents  and  accomplishments  there  never  was 
a  doobt-y  that  one  be  felt  which  Xenophon  informs  us  Antipho 
aOeged  against  SocrateSy  that  his  knowledge  could  not  be  very . 
valuable  when  he  was  so  disinterested  in  imparting  it.  Here  may 
he  find  a  pleasant  shelter  from  the  storm  of  calamity  and  age, 
find  heakfa  in  this  air,  exhilaration  in  this  scenery,  repose  in  this 
quiet, — and  be  happier  by  that  law  which  governs  a  benerolent 
mind,  be  happier  than  erer  before,  by  seeing  the  increase  of  hap. 
pinesB  to  others  I"* 

The  building  at  Idle  was  long  inadequate,  its  situation  was 
highly  inconvenient,  and  although  the  produce  of  the  legacy  of 
Mr.  Hanson,  amounting  to  between  one  and  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  was  long  supposed  to  be  inseparably  connected  with 
the  place  itself,  yet  when  the  new  arrangment  was  projected,  no 
dificolty  was  experienced  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  Mrs.  Bacon  of 
Bradford,  with  a  benevolence  which  does  her  infinite  honour,  gave 
unconditionally  an  estate,  the  rental  of  which  is  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
and  also  gave  another  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford 
with  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  on  condition  that  the  friends 
of  the  institution  would  subscribe  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  erect' 
buildings  on  the  estate,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  tutor  and 
the  students.  This  has  since  been  accomplished;  at  Underdiffe, 
jost  mentioned,  a  very  commodious  and  elegant  building  has  been 
erected,  comprising  every  suitable  convenience  for  its  important 
object,  although  perhaps  its  station  is  too  exposed  for  the  comfort 
of  its  intended  inmates.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Vint,  who  has  been  the 
resident  tut<Hr  ever  since  the  Academy  was  removed  to  Idle  from ' 
Northowram,  has  been  compelled  to  resign,  his  successor  has  not 
yet  been  appointed,  but  if  the  election  have  taken  place  before 
this  part  goes  to  press,  we  shall  mention  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man prior  to  its  conclusion.  The  number  of  students  at  Airedale 
CoQege  has  varied  from  fifteen  to  nineteen;  the  plan  of  instruction 
is  judicious,  although  it  is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  the  young 
men  having  to  preach  every  Sabbath,  as  supplies  for  absent  mini^ 
sters  or  indestitute  churches,  have  a  most  material  portion  of  their 
thne  abstracted  from  their  studies. 

*  Addiess,  &c,  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton. 
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'    The  fcrflowiDg  is  a  list  of  the  Independeiit  Ckapels  in  tbis 
district  with  their  ministers : 

THE  PARISH  OF   LEEDS. 
LEEDS,    Salem  Chapel,     The  Rev.  John  Elj. 

Qgecn  Street  Chapel, The  Rcr.  Thomas  Scales. 

Albion  Chapel,     The  Rer.  B.  W.  Hamiltoii. 

I  Oeoi]^*a  oCieet, ..•     •••     >••     The  Ber*  rfm  HvnvwelL 

WOBTLEY,        The  BeT.  B.  L.  Annetnog. 

THE  PARISH  OF  CALVBRLEY. 
IDLE,    •• ■••     The  Berr.  Joi>  StnngH'. 

M  V UOXii Xf       «■•       ...       ...       •••       •••       ■••       •••       •••  WCSOk 

THE  PARISH  OF  BRADFORD. 

BRADFORD,       The  Rer.  Thomas  Tajlor. 

BCCLB8HILL,     The  Rer.  Thomas  Baker. 

Allerton,  Thornton,  and  Wiladen  are  not  in  the  Diatrict 

THE  PARISH  OF  OTLEY. 
OTLEY,         •     •• ••     •>•     The  Ber.  J.  S«  Hsslu* 

THE  PABISH  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

WAKEFIELD,  Zion  Chapel,      The  Bev.  J.  D.  Lomme. 

Salem  Chapel The  Bey.  John  Kelly. 

_^..>-^-.  Quebec  Street, The  Bey.  R.  Cope,  LL.  D. 

THE  PARISH  OF  DEWSBURY. 
DEW8BUBY,        The  Ber.  G.  Wateihoiue. 

^/iSKMs* X,  ••«     •.•     •••     •••     •••     ••■     ■•*     •••     •••  yacan •■ 

THE  PABISH  OF  BATLEY. 

MOBLEY,  Old  Chapel The  Bey.  AboL  HodsweU. 

New  Chapel,        The  Bev.  John  Calvert. 

CHURWELL, The  Rey.  N.  Dickenson. 

THE  PARISH  OF  BIBSTALL. 

HECKMONDWIEE,  Upper  Chapel,  The  Rey.  H.  Bean. 

I  Lower  Chapel,  • .     • .     The  .Roy.  R.  Martin. 

CLECKHEATON,        The  Rey.  James  Scott. 

GOMERS ALL,      The  Rey.  J.  H.  Cooke. 

It  appears  then,  from  the  preceding  list,  that  there  are  twenty- 
one  Congregational  Churches  within  ten  miles  from  Leeds. 

Of  course  it  will  be  impossible  in  this  condensed  narrative, 
to  gire  the  history  of  each  of  these  chapels,  to  recite  the  mode  of 
their  origin,  or  to  narrate  the  interesting  erents  which  hare  oc 
curred  to  them,  from  the  epoch  of  their  foundation.  There  are 
some  curious  particulars  relative  to  some  of  them,  which  we  must 
not  omit 
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This  district^  in  tlie  instanoe  of  tbe  Old  Chapel  at  .Morley, 
afbrdi  ike  only  example  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  of  a  conse- 
crated edifice  having  become  an  Independent  chapeL  The  build. 
iDg,  in  question,  was  erected  about  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  originaUy  used  for  the  tithebam 
of  tbe  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Mr.  Scatcherd  says,  '^  There  seems 
every  reason  for  belienng  that  the  first  change  in  the  i^peacance 
of  this  bam,  whatever  it  was,  took  place  about  the  times  of  James 
m  Charles  the  1st,  and  that  it  was  then  converted  into  a  place  of 
worship.  But  its  greatest  improTement>  we  may  reasonably  con- 
dude,  happened  under  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  partly 
from  the  times,  but  principally  from  our  first  trust  deed.  At 
all  events^  it  was  then  a  chapel,  as  the  ancient  scrolls  upon  its 
walls,  with  their  inscriptions,  go  nearly  to  prore;  besides  which 
this  trust  deed,  executed  in  1650,  expressly  mentions  'the 
chapel/  which  could  hare  been  none  other  than  this  building. 
The  chancel  of  the  old  demolished  church  had  evidently  been 
Gonverted  into  a  school,  if  not  a  dwelling,  and  was-  an  integral 
«ftnicture,  as  I  think,  down  to  the  nra  of  the  revolution  in  1688. 
In  fact  I  know  it  was  the  village  school  in  1663,  and  that  the 
master  was  either  a  once  celebrated  repubb'can  officer  (Capt. 
Thomas  Otes)  or  one  of  his  sons — ^Ralph,  or  Samuel — ^the  former 
of  whom  had  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  in  one  of  the 
Universities.  But,  under  what  form  the  chapel  presented  itself  in 
1663  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine."  The  trust  deed  of 
which  the  writer  of  the  preceding  paragraph  speaks,  was  given  by 
Thomas  Viscount  Savile,  earl  of  Sussex,  lord  of  the  manor  in  1650, 
and  living  at  Howley  Hall,  who  granted  to  certain  trustees  of  the 
Presbyterian  denomination,  "  a  lease  for  five  hundred  years  of  the 
diiqpel  premises,  with  some  land  and  buildings,  and  all  the  tithes 
of  com,  grain,  grass,  and  hay  thereunto  belonging,  at  an  annual 
rent  of  twenty  shillings  for  the  benefit  of  a  preaching  minister." 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  provisions  of  this  trust  deed,  the 
chapel,  ten  years  afterwards,  reverted  to  the  Episcopalians,  in 
whose  possession  it  remained  until  after  the  revolution.  The 
following  curious  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  chapel  was 
recovered  by  the  Nonconformists,  is  given  by  the  author  quoted 
above.  "  It  appears  then,  that  although  the  Stuart  government 
had  the  cruelty  to  deprive  our  ancestors  of  their  place  of  worship, 
it  still  considered,  that  altogether  to  eject  trustees  under  a  lease 
from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  of  what  was,  unquestionably,  his 
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freehoMy  would  be  rather  too  barefaced  a  violatioo  both  of  law 
and  equity^  and  it  therefore  (partly)  abstained  from  such  violence. 
This  wasy  certainly^  wonderful  in  men  who  stuck  at  nothing  when 
their  will  was  opposed,  and  had  eren  the  presumption  to  set  op 
themselTes  to  tolerate  the  Almighty^  to  receive  the  homage  of  his 
creatures — but  so  it  was.  Our  brave  forefiithers,  therefore,  true 
to  their  trust— constant  to  their  principles,  and  incensed  at  the 
tyranny  of  their  oppressors,  kept  a  resdute  hdd  of  their  land  in 
lease,  and  appropriated  its  produce  to  the  support  of  a  pious  and 
enlightened  ministry  of  their  own  choice.  Of  course  it  would 
happen  that,  except  the  pitiful  trifle  which  arose  out  of  baptismal 
or  Imrial  dues,  there  could  be  no  fiind  for  payment  of  a  curate's 
salary ;  and  the  vicar  of  Batley,  very  naturally,  became  tired  of 
an  expense  which  was  no  less  hurtful  to  the  people  of  Morley 
than  himself. 

''At  a  time  of  which  I  write,  the  state  of  parties  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood presented  a  spectacle  rather  singular.  The  vicar's 
deputy,  and  an  old  derk,  called  Stainer,  with  scarce  a  dosen  peo- 
ple, formed  all  the  congregation  at  the  chapel,  while  the  meeting, 
houses  at  Morley  and  Topdifle  were  crowded.  Wherever  the 
true  pastor — ^the  ejected  minister — appeared,  the  flock  were 
gathered,  while  the  presence  of  a  Conformist  was  like  a  signal  to 
retreat.  Common  decency,  therefore,  at  last  required  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  a  hirce  within  the  chapel,  which  had  become  quite 
as  unprofitable,  and  hr  more  unpopular,  than  the  pantomime  of 
St.  Dunstan  and  his  priests,  in  the  Saxon  ages.  Mr.  Dawson,  the 
last  of  our  ejected  ministers,  had  the  honour  of  gathering  the 
scattered  sheep  within  their  ancient  fold." 

The  fiicts  included  in  the  above  history  are  so  remarkable, 
and  the  case  altogether  is  so  interesting,  that  we  have  deviated 
from  our  usual  order  by  their  narration.  It  only  remains  for  us 
to  state,  that  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Dawson,  the  chapel  has  con. 
tinned  with  the  dissenters,  and  that  when,  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
the  ministers  and  the  people  had  declined  from  the  precession  of 
their  forefathers,  a  few  years  ago,  the  preaching  of  evangelical 
sentiment  was  restored  by  the  present  minister. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  statement  of  the  origin 
of  Independency,  in  the  three  principal  towns  in  this  district,  riz. 
Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  Bradford. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  INTEREST  IN  LEEDS  was 
established  by  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards.   This  highly 
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respectable  and  valuable  man  was  a  native  of  SkrewAnry,  and  was 
indnoed  to  devote  himself  to  the  servioe  of  religioR,  by  bearing  Mr^ 
Whitfield  in  Ireland;  and  thus  forniabed  another  instance  of  thein* 
calculable  usefnlnessof  that  great  and  memorable  individual.  Con. 
fldersUe  numbers  of  those  who  were  afterwards  the  most  distin» 
guished  pastors  of  dissenting  chuichesydated  their  conversion  from 
attending  his  ministry,  and  to  this  revival  many  of  thqse  congre- 
gations owe  their  rise,  which  have  continued  to  increase  and  to 
flourish  to  the  present  day.  For  several  years  Mr.  Edwards 
preached  among  the  Methodists,  but  he  left  that  body  of  people 
som  after  his  removal  to  Leeds,  in  I7^>  and  with  the  assistance 
of  some  friends  he  began  to  build  a  regular  place  of  worship.  Mr. 
Whitfield,  under  the  infiaence  of  some  unaooonntahle  and  absurd 
prejodice,  at  first  strongly  expressed  his  disiqpprobation  of  this 
proceeding,  and  he  even  went  so  to  as  to  say,  when  he  passed  by 
the  place,  that  '*  Icfaabod,"  "  the  glory  b  departed,"  would  soon 
be  inscribed  upon  its  walls.  This  vain  and  presumptuous  predic- 
tion was  never  fulfilled,  the  labours  of  Mr.  Edwards  became 
eminently  successful,  and  the  Christian  society  which  he  formed 
▼as  the  commencement  of  that  congregational  interest  in  Leeds, 
which  has  since  so  widely  extended.  Mr.  Whitfield,  when  in. 
fwmed  of  the  prosperity  of  Mr.  Edwards's  congregation,  said  with 
great  modesty  and  humility,  "  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have 
spoken  like  a  man."  Mr.  Edwards  died  Feb.  17, 1785,  aged  71. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  respectable  abilities,  of  fervent  piety,  and 
of  great  theological  knowledge,  and  his  method  of  preaching  was 
distinguished  by  peisincuity  and  eloquence.  It  is  scarcely  neceSi* 
aary  to  remind  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds,  that  the  place  in  which 
he  preadied  was  the  Old  White  Chapel,  near  the  coal  staith,  now 
entirely  abandoned  as  a  place  of  worship,  in  a  situation,  perhaps, 
the  least  eligible  which  could  be  found  in  the  town,  surrounded  by 
houses,  and  in  an  unwholesome  atmosphere.  It  is  impossible  to 
point  out  the  various  events  which  have  been  rendered  auxiliary 
to  the  {NTOsperity  of  the  Independents  in  Leed»*-4iad  they  been 
more  active  and  sealous — had  they  proved  themselves  to  be  more 
fully  convinced  of  the  vdue  of  their  principles — ^had  they  been 
more  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  divine  truth  in  their  vicinity-— 
there  is  no  reason  why  their  congregations  should  not  have  been 
doubly  numerous  in  the  town,  and  why  they  should  not  have  sta. 
tioned  their  churches  in  each  of  the  immensely  populous  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  INTEREST  IN  WAKEFIELD 
originated  with  the  kte  Rev.  Samuel  Bniee.    This  highly  uaefiil 
minister  was  bcRrn  near  Heckmondwike,  1754 — he  was  reoeiTed 
into  the  academy  at  that  place,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  James 
Scott,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  after  having  preached  £»' 
some  time  at  Grimsby,  he  was  induced  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
Wakefield.    The  following  extract  from  his  life,  details  all  that  is 
necessary  for  oar  present  purpose.    "  The  population  of  Wakefield 
was  about  10,000.  It  was  a  rising  commercial  town,  and  was  sur. 
rounded  by  Tillages,  many  of  which  were  inhabited  by  small 
manu&cturers.  The  cause  of  yital  Christianity  had  for  many  yean 
been  in  a  low  and  languishing  condition.    The  Presbyterian  coo- 
gregation,  once  orthodox,  had  lapsed  into  Arianism.    Within  the 
walls  of  the  Establishment  men  were  not  apprized  of  their  helpless 
and  ruined  condition,  nor  were  they  directed  to  Christ  as  an  all- 
sufficient  Saviour.    And  had  it  not  been  for  the  aealous  occasional 
labours  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  and  subsequently  of  the  students 
from  Heckmondwike  and  our  Methodist  iM^etiiren,  the  lamp  of 
truth  would  have  been  extinct  in  this  large  district.    There  was, 
indeed,  a  smallr  band  of  Inghamites,  who  retained  something  of 
the  truth ;  but  their  teacher  was  a  man  of  no  reputation  for  con- 
duct   In  this  state  of  things,  a  lew  individuals,  resident  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  who  knew  and  loved  the  truth,  and  who 
had  felt  its  power,  assembled  in  an  upper  room  for  public  wcH^hip. 
They  had  previously  been  obliged  to  leave  their  frmilies,  and  gs 
to  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  to  hear  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation.    In  this  room  Mr.  Bruce  began  his  ministerial  la- 
bours Oct.  13th,  1782>  and  continued  until  a  commodious  chapel, 
then  building,  was  finished.  The  chapel  was  opened  January  1st, 
1783,  when  appropriate  discourses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
JosephCockin  and  the  Rev.Thomas  Grove.  It  was  computed  to  con- 
tain  about  800  persons,  and  in  a  few  years  was  filled  with  attentive 
hearers.     The  church  was  formed  in  the  following  April,  consist, 
ing  of  eighteen  members  and  four  occasional  communicants."  Mr. 
Bruce  continued  to  preach  in  this  chapel  for  forty-four  yean ; 
he  was  disabled  by  a  paralytic  stroke  from  all  further  labour  in 
1826,  and  died  on  the  1st  of  June,  1833,  in  the  seventv-ninth 
year  of  his  age.    Mr.  Bruce  was  a  man  who  acquired  general 
respect  by  the  undeviating  consistency  of  his  ministerial  conduct. 
He  had  to  pass  through  many  severe  afflictions  in  his  congrega- 
tion, but  he  maintained  through  every  vicissitude  the  honourable 
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integrity  of  the  true  ChristUMD^  and  died  ttniTenally  lamented  and 
esteesed.  We  hare  no  room  to  describe  the  procew  of  the  aepa. 
atioDS,  which  have  since  increased  the  number  of  the  Ind^ndent 
churches  in  Wakefield  to  three. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  INTEREST  AT  BRADFORD 
established  about  1780.  An  attempt  had  been  made  nearly  twenty 
years  before  to  collect  a  congregation.  A  young  man  of  die  name 
of  Hale,  of  liberal  education^  engaging  manners^  and  popular  ta- 
lents, preached  in  Bradford  with  T«ry  considerable  acceptance,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  he  would  settle  among  the  peo|de  he  had  cd- 
lected,  and  diachttge  the  (unctions  of  the  pastoral  office.    He 
howerer  abandoned  them  and  went  to  reside  at  Liverpool,  and  the 
incipient  cause  soon  dwindled  away.    It  was  rerived  howerer,  at 
the  period  we  have  mentioned,  a  new  chapel  was  erected,  the 
Bev.Mr.CrosBley,of  Booths  wasinrited  to  become  the  minister,  he 
accepted  the  call,  he  removed  to  Bradford  in  1782^— but  he  died, 
after  preaching  only  one  sabbath  day  to  the  people  of  his  intended 
charge.   Although  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Bradford  has 
quadrupled  since  the  <»nmenoement  of    the  present  century, 
there  has  continued  to  be  only  one  congregational  chi^l.    The 
conduct  of  the  Independents  in  this  town  has  displayed  extraor. 
dioary  in&tnation.    Notwithstanding  that  every  sitting  in  the 
existing  dupel  has  long  been  occupied,  and  notwithstanding  that 
a  vast  number  of  individuals  have  been  necessarily  excluded  from 
its  communion,  yet  fye  reasons  which  it  wouU  be  improper  to 
poUish,  no  attempt  for  many  years  has  been  made  to  accomplish 
the  erection  of  another  place  of  worship.    It  has,  indeed,  been 
announced  lately,  t^is  most  desirable  and  necessary  object  is  now 
likely  to  be  effected.    But  much  time  has  been  lost,  and  another 
exemplifieation  has  been  afforded  of  the  foct,  that  congregation. 
alists  frequently  sacrifice  the  general  interests  of  their  body  to  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  individuals. 

Having  thus  described  the  mode  in  which  Independency  ri- 
ginated  in  the  three  principal  towns  of  the  district,  we  shall  not 
enter  into  similar  details  with  respect  to  the  other  congregations. 
Most  of  the  places  of  worship  belonging  to  this  religious  body  in 
the  district  are  of  recent  erection,  and  can  claim  no  reverence  on 
account  either  of  their  ancient  date  or  of  the  celebrated  men  who 
have  preached  within  their  walls;  but  what  is  for  better,  they 
are  generally  filled  with  numerous  au^tories,  their  pulpits  are 
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oocapied  flometimeB  by  devoted,  someCiiiiee  by  eloqiienty  oecanoo. 
ally  by  learned,  and  always  by,  apparently,  excellent  men — a 
mnday  school  is  attadied  to  each  of  tiie  chiurches^-oocaslonally  a 
library  provides  mental  improvement  and  advantage  for  the  young; 
and  in  a  few  instances  those  social  religious  meetings  are  sustained, 
which  beyond  any  other  agency  which  can  be  mentioned,  are  the 
means  of  promoting  concwd  and  extending  religion. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIQNS  to  which  the  libera, 
lity  of  the  Congregatkmalists  in  this  district,  is  almost  ezdoaively 
directed,  are,  first  of  all  the  Airedale  College,  and  the  College  at 
Rotherham— the  Bible  Society,  in  which  they  unite  with  the 
great  body  of  Christians  of  every  denonunatioo— 4he  London  Mis^ 
nonary  Society,  to  which  they  contribute  by  no  means  in  proper, 
tion  to  their  wealth— 4he  Home  Missionary  Society  for  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  which  though  highly  usefiil,  is  exoeedin^y 
cramped  in  its  operations  in  consequence  of  its  limited  funds-— the 
lUigious  Tract  Society,  which  in  Leeds,  is  supported  with  great 
energy  and  spirit— and  a  oonsiderable  sum  is  annually  collected 
in  each  of  the  towns  by  mendicant  ministers,  who,  according  to  a 
custom  which  we  cannot  but  deem  to  be  highly  disgraceful,  are 
sent  from  their  respective  stations,  to  beg  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  erection  of  their  chapels. 
It  would  be  highly  invidious,  and  therefore  highly  improper,  to 
state  what  may  be  our  own  estimate  of  the  state  of  religion  among 
the  Independent  dissenters  in  this  district.  We  shall  only  re- 
mark that  occasionally  a  church  is  to  be  found  highly  pMqierous, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  a  minister  truly  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  endowed  with  the  highest  possible  quali- 
fications and  endowments ;  we  further  add  that  we  sinoei^y  and 
earnestly  wish  that  this  was  always  the  case. 
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Althouoh  there  were  Baptists  in  this  district,  at  an  early 
period  in  the  eighteenth  century^  and  one  congregation  existed 
which  was  dispersed  hy  the  influence  of  persecution,  yet  the  Bap. 
list  like  the  Congregational  cause,  remained  in  a  state  of  infancy 
until  the  general  rerival  of  religion  after  Whitfield  and  Wesley 
commeuced  their  labours.  Then  they  began  to  increase  in  num. 
her  and  to  extend  in  influence,  and  their  progress  in  both  has 
continued  gradually  though  steadily  to  the  present  hour.  The 
only  regularly  organized  Baptist  church  in  this  district  up  to 
1750,  was  that  at  Rawden,  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  so. 
deties  of  this  denomination  in  this  ?icinity  at  the  present  time, 
are  both  numerous  and  flourishing.  We  shall  commence  the  rapid 
sketch  we  shall  present  of  some  particulars  in  the  history  of  this 
denomination,  by  giring  some  account  of 

THE  BAPTIST  COLLEGE,  NEAR  BRADFORD* 
Alflioiigfa  a  number  of  young  men  had  been  trained  up  for  the 
ministry  among  Uie  Baptists,  under  the  superintendeDce  of  Dr. 
f^weett,  at  Brearley  and  Ewood  Hall,  near  Halifia,  yet  their 
number  was  no  means  oonmiensiintte  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
cfam^jies  and  the  demands  of  the  nei^boarhood«  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  estaUish  aa  institution  upon  a  regular  and  perma. 
Dent  basis,  ^ich  should  be  supported  by  the  liberality  and 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Baptists.  The  followmg  account 
is  drawn  up  witli  so  much  feelings  and  is  in  every  point  of  view 
86  satisfoctory,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  add  many  details  of 
our  own.  '^The  late  Mr.  James  Bury,  of  Ptendle  Hill,  near 
BlacUnm,  had  for  a  oonsideraUe  time  shown  a  deep  interest  in 
this  sabject  lA  the  friendly  interviews  between  him  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Flitweett,  the  questton  was  often  bfoogkt  forwards  aad 
seriously  dJscnssed,  long  before  appearanoes  were  sulliciently 
encouraging  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  any  decisive  raeasurea. 
But  where  tlie  heart  is  really  engaged,  fired  with  love  to  Christ 
and  disinterested  zetl  for  hb  cause,  (^posing  diffiffilties  do  but 
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stimdate  to  proportionable  efforts  to  oreroome  them.  The  want 
of  pecQDiarjr  rewiaroeB  being '  one  of  these  obatades^  Mr«  Bury 
generoudy  propooed  to  give  £500  as  the  oommeneement  of  a  faad, 
to  be  raised  by  rolontarjr  sabecriptioo.  This  being  made  knows, 
the  Rer.  Mr.  Langdon,  of  L^s,  preached  a  sermon  at  the  en- 
suing association^  held  at  Hebden  Bridge,  expressly  on  the  snbieGty 
which  produced  a  Tery  considerable  impiessioo.  The  text  was> 
Eph,  iv.  11, 12:  '  And  he  gaye  some  apostles  and  some  prophets^' 
&c.  At  the  dose  of  the  pulAc  serrices  several  resolutions  were 
proposed  and  unanimously  agreed  upon,  Mr.  James  Bury  being 
i^ipotnted  treasurer,  and  the  Rer.  Thomas  Littlewood  secretary. 
A  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  other  firiends  of  the  institution 
was  held  in  the  month  of  August  following,  at  Rochdale,  when  a 
committee  wss  appointed,  and  other  arrangements  were  made. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Hall  had  been  invited  to  deliver  an  address  to 
the  newly-formed  society  on  that  occasion,  and  he  did  so  in  a 
most  effectual  and  eloquent  manner.  The  society  in  its  proceed, 
ings  since  that  period,  and  particularly  in  the  appointment  of  the 
worthy  president,  who  came  into  Yorkshire,  June,  1805,  and  soon 
after  settled  at  Bradford,  has,  amidst  some  difficulties,  enjoyed 
many  tokens  of  the  Divine  approbation.  The  number  of  ap[Ji. 
cants  for  admission  into  the  seminary,  which  from  the  commence- 
ment has  been  at  Horton,  near  BradfiM^,  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  finances  of  the  establishment,  so  that  while  redoubled 
exertions  became  necessary,  these  extended  proqiects  of  uaefulness 
afforded  much  encouragement.  Though  the  beginning  in  the 
breast  of  an  individual  or  two  was  small,  there  is  reason  to  hope, 
that  the  latter  end  will  greatly  increase.  The  library  of  the  Rev. 
John  Sutdiff,  of  Olney,  has  been  a  most  important  acquisition. 
These,  in  addition  to  the  many  other  valuable  books  which  had 
preriously  been  presented  to  the  institution,  farm  a  very  desirahle 
collection  for  the  biblical  student,  the  great  part  of  Mr.  Sutdiff*s 
library  consisting  of  choice  books,  with  some  very  scarce  works  on 
dirinity.  This  exceUent  man  died  June  22, 1814.  In  his  will  he 
left  his  library  for  the  purpose  before  mentioned,  subject  to  •small 
bequest.  The  regard  he  retained  for  his  native  place  and  the  sur- 
rounding distriets,  so  evident  from  hb  letters  contained  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  narrative,  and  which  he  showed-  by  his 
regular  visits,  so  long  as  the  state  of  his  health  permitted,  led  him 
to  bequeath  to  this  infiuit  establishment  that  treasure  of  whidi  he 
himself  best  knew  the  value,  and  which  it  had  been  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  occupations  of  his  life  to  ooUect    The  munificence 
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of  Thonutt  Key,  Eaq.,  of  PUIbrd^  near  York,  in  purchasing  the 
premises  occupied  by  the  stodenft,  and  presenting  them  to  the 
fiocietj,  with  other  liberal  donations^  hare  given  still  further  sta- 
bility to  the  institution,  which  we  trust  for  ages  yet  to  come  wiU 
be  the  means  of  enliglitemng  the  niinds  of  thousands,  and  leading 
them  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God." 

Fkwiously  to  the  institution  of  the  academy,  the  state  of  the 
denoaniiuition  in  this  district  was  very  low,  but  by  the  Divine  bles- 
nng  on  the  labours  of  the  tutoss  and  etudents  of  the  college,  and 
other  means  originated  and  carried  on,  at  least  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  institution,  is  now  oompanitively  flourishing.  The 
income  of  this  academy  averages  at  about  nine  hundred  pounds; 
Upwards  of  100  ministers  have  been  educated,  or  are  new  pursuing 
their  studies  in  this  institution,  not  fewer  than  ninety  of  whom 
are  now  settled  as  pastors  of  churches  in  this  country  sod  abroad, 
with  various  degrees  of  success,  it  is  true,  but  we  trust  all  are 
honouraUy  and  usefully  empbyed.  The  original  purdiase  of  the 
premises;,  which  are  secured  to  the  denomination  for  ever,  and  the 
first  repairs,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  little  less  than  £1300, 
are  included  under  this  head,  but  the  subsequent  expense  for  inu 
proring  the  college,  rebuilding  the  president's  house.  Sec,  which 
was  about  iE2600  more,  is  not  included  in  the  account. 

The  fdlowing  is  a  list  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  this  district, 
with  the  names  of  their  pastors: 

IN  THE  PAB18H  OF  LEEDa 

LEEDfih The  BflT.  J.  Acworth, 

BRAMLBT, The  Rer.  W.  Cockroft. 

STAMNINGLEY, 

IN  THE  PARISH  OF  GALYERLEY. 

FARSLET,      The  Rev.  J.  Foster. 

IDLE,       The  Rer.  B.  Freanon. 

IN  THE  PARISH  OF  GUISELEY. 

HORSFORTH,       The  Rev.  J.  Yeadon. 

RAWDEN,      The  ReT.  8.  Hnghet. 

IN   THE  PARISH  OF  BRADFORD. 

BRABFORD,  FintChtireh, TheReT.W.SteM]man,D.D. 

■  Seeond  Church,        The  Rev.  B.  Godwin. 

IN  THE  PARISH  OF  DEW8BURY. 
OSBBt  COMMON,       ••     ..     '. 

IN  THE  PARISH  OF  BATLEY. 
GILDERSOME,     The  Rev.  W.  Sctflett. 

Thus  it  appears  that  within  ten  miles  of  Leeds,  there  are  eleven 
churches. 
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We  shall  proceed  to  gire  an  aooount  of  the  rise  of  the  Baptist 
deaominatioay  in  the  two  principal  toirns  in  the  district 

THE  BAPTIST  INTEREST  IN  BRADFORD  originated 
in  diefoUovingdrcunistances.  Several  persons  resided  at  Brad, 
ford  about  1753,  who  were  members  of  the  churches  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  at  Haworth  and  Rawdoi.  They  inrited  their  own 
ministers  and  others  from  mere  distant  stations^  psrticnlarly  the 
minister  at  Bacup,  and  Mn  Smith  of  Wainsgate,  to  preach, 
when  opportunity  offered,  in  their  houses.  Mr.  William  Crab, 
tree,  then  a  youitg  man,  member  of  the  church  at  Wainsgate, 
supplied  once  a  month ;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  complied  with 
their  invitation  to  remove  and  settle  amongst  them.  For  some 
time  he  preadied  in  a  hired  room ;  but  the  congregation  iacreas* 
ing  rapidly,  a  suitable  place  of  worship  was  at  length  erected.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  great  extension  of  the  B^idst  in* 
terest  in  Bradibrd—- the  old  church,  which  has  vastly  increased 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  truly  venerable  Dr.  Steadman,  is 
now  associated  with  anodier,  assembling  in  a  beautiful  and  com. 
modious  chi^l  erected  in  1834,  and  now  the  scene  of  the  ministzy 
of  the  Rev.  B.  Godwin,  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Steadman  in  the 
academy  at  Horton. 

THE  BAPTIST  INTEREST  AT  LEEDS  (originated  in 
1779.  Id  that  year  a  few  persons  at  Leeds,  of  the  Baptist  deno- 
mination, hired  a  part  of  the  Old  Assembly  Rooms,  and  requested 
Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Fawcett  and  the  Rev.  J.  Parker,  of  Bar^ds- 
wick,  to  preach  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  opened  for  public 
worship.  It  is  said,  that  Mr.  F.  delivered  a  very  ingenious 
sermon,  which  was  greatly  admired,  from  Neb.  iv.  2 :  "  What  do 
these  feeble  Jews  f"  This  may  be  considered  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Baptist  interest  in  Leeds.  Two  years  afterwards, 
the  chapel  commonly  called  the  Stone  chapel,  was  opened,  when 
Dr.  Fawcett  preached  a  judicious  and  solemn  discourse,  from  Gen. 
xxviii.  17 :  "  How  dreadful  is  this  place !  this  is  none  other  than 
the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven."  The  present 
commodious  and  elegant  chapel  was  built  1826. 
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WsBLBTAN  Methodism  in  this  district  originated  with  a  man, 
vfao,  whatever  may  be  thoaght  of  many  of  his  actions,  deserres 
to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  for  his  undaunted  heroism 
and  his  indefatigable  zeal.  John  Nelson,  a  stone  mason  at  Bir. 
stall,  was  educated  under  the  care  of  a  pious  father,  who  read  the 
scriptures,  and  exhibited  a  devotional  example  in  his  own  family, 
and  who  died  with  a  settled  reliance  upon  the  mercy  of  Ood,  and 
b  the  fall  and  happy  confidence  that  providence  would  never 
soffer  his  widow  and  his  children  to  be  destitute  of  its  kind  and 
perpetual  care.  He  had  the  happiness  of  marrying  a  woman  of  a 
character  similar  to  his  own,  of  strict  integrity,  of  extraordinary 
abilities,  and  of  courage  which  neither  dangers  nor  difficulties 
were  able  to  daunt.  Men  who  are  destined  in  religion  to  act  a 
prominent  part,  are  usually  prepared  for  their  duties  and  their 
iailuence  l^  a  course  of  extraordinary  trial.  So  it  was  with 
Nelson.  Even  an  enemy  to  Methodism  has  borne  testimony  to  his 
sinoerity.  From  a  sense  of  duty  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
BiTBtall,  and  in  London  he  obtained  a  lucrative  situation  in  his 
trade.  The  writer  alluded  to  gives  the  following  account,  from 
his  own  Hfe,  of  the  preparatory  exercises  of  his  mind: 

**  The  fear  of  judgment  made  him  wish  that  he  never  had  been 
bora,  and  yet  there  was  a  living  hope  in  his  soul.  ^  Surely,' 
said  he,  *  God  never  made  man  to  be  such  a  riddle  to  himself, 
and  to  leave  him  so !  There  must  be  something  in  religion  that 
I  am  unacquainted  with,  to  satisfy  the  empty  mind  of  man,  or  he 
18  in  a  worse  state  than  the  beasts  that  perish.'  Under  such 
feelings  he  wandered  up  and  down  the  fields  after  his  day's  work 
was  done,  inquiring  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved,  and  he  went 
from  church  to  church,  but  found  no  ease,  for  what  he  heard 
exasperated  the  distemper  of  his  mind  instead  of  allaying  it. 
When  he  heard  a  clergyman  expatiate  upon  the  comfort  which 
good  men  derive  in  death  from  the  retrospect  of  a  well^pent  life, 
it  led  him  to  reflect  that  he  had  never  spent  a  single  day  wherein 
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be  had  not  left  undone  oomething  wbich  he  ought  to  hare  done, 
and  done  something  which  he  ought  not  to  hare  done.  'Oh/  says 
he,  'what  a  stab  was  that  sermon  to  my  wounded  soul !  It  made 
me  wish  that  my  mother's  womb  had  been  my  grave/  And 
when  at  another  churdi  he  heard  it  affirmed^  that  man  had  no 
right  to  expect  any  interest  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  if  he  had  not 
fulfilled  hb  partj  and  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  he 
thought  that  if  that  were  true,  none  but  little  children  could  be 
saved,  for  he  did  not  belioTe  that  any  who  had  lived  to  years  of 
maturity  had  done  all  the  good  they  could,  and  avoided  all  the 
evil  they  might.  '  Oh,'  he  exclaims,  '  what  deadly  physic  was 
that  sort  of  doctrine  to  my  poor  sin-sick  soul !' 

"  He  went  to  hear  dissenters  of  divers  denominations,  but  to  no 
purpose.  He  tried  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  was  soon  surfeited 
with  their  way  of  w<Nrship,  which  of  all  ways  was  the  least  likely 
to  satisfy  a  spirit  like  his.  He  attended  the  Quakers'  meeting 
with  no  better  success.  For  names  he  cared  nothing,  nor  for 
what  he  might  be  called  upon  to  sufier,  so  that  he  might  find 
peace  for  his  soul.  '  I  had  now,'  he  says,  '  tried  all  but  the 
Jews,  and  I  thought  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  go  to  them;'  so  he 
determined  to  keep  to  the  church,  and  read  and  pray,  whether 
he  perished  or  not  At  this  time  Whitfield  began  his  labours 
in  Moorfields,  and  then  it  might  have  been  thought  he  would 
have  found  the  right  physician,  but  Whitfield  did  not  touch  the 
string  to  which  his  heart  accorded.  '  He  was  to  me,'  says  John 
Nelson,  'as  a  man  that  could  play  well  on  an  instrument,  for  his 
preaching  was  pleasant  to  me,  and  I  loved  the* man;  so  that  if  any 
one  offered  to  disturb  him,  I  was  ready  to  fi^t  for  him;  but  I 
did  not  understand  him;  yet  I  got  some  hope  of  mercy,  so  that 
I  was  encouraged  to  pray  on,  and  spend  my  leisure  hours  in  read- 
ing the  scriptures.'  While  Nelson  was  in  this  state  he  seldom 
slept  four  hours  in  the  night,— sometimes  he  started  from  hb  sleep 
as  if  he  were  foiling  into  a  horrible  pit;  sometimes  dreamed  that 
he  was  fighting  with  Satan,  and  awoke  exhausted  and  bathed  in 
sweat  firom  the  imaginary  conflict" 

The  conversion  of  John  Nelson,  and  his  introduction  to  Mr. 
Wesley,  we  relate  in  his  own  words.  After  speaking  of  his  mental 
discouragements,  he  says,  "  Yet  all  this  time  I  was  as  capable  of 
working,  both  in  understanding  and  strength,  as  ever  I  was  in 
my  life;  and  this  was  an  encouragement  to  me.  In  all  this  time 
I  did  not  open  my  mind  either  by  word  or  letter;  but  I  was  like 
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ft  wandkrii^  Mfd,  cast  oat  of  the  aest,  till  Mr.Jolui  Weiley  came 
to  preach  hk  first  •ennDii  in  Moorf  ekla.  O  that  was  a  bkaaed 
momiDgtoiiiyMNil!  As  soon  as  he  got  upea  the  standi  he  stroked 
hack  his  hair,  and  turned  his  &oe  towards  where  I  stood,  and  I 
thought  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me;  his  oonntenaoee  struck  sodi  ail 
awful  dread  upon  me,  before  I  heard  him  speak>  that  it  nude  my 
heart  beat  like  the  pendnlum  of  a  chide;  aiid  when  he  did  speak^ 
I  thou^  his  whole  discourse  was  aimed  at  mt;  when  he  had 
done,  I  said,  this  man  can  tdl  the  seoets  of  my  heart;  he  hath 
not  left  me  there,  fiv  he  hath  shewed  me  the  remedy,  even  the 
Uood  of  Jesus.  Then  was  my  soul  filled  with  eonsolaition  through 
hope  that  God,  for  Chrisirs  sdce,  would  save  me;  neither  did  I 
dsubt  in  sudi  a  mmmer  any  mim,  till  within  twenty^our  hours 
of  the  time,  when  the  Lord  wrote  a  pardon  on  my  heart.  Though 
it  was  a  little  after  Midsummer  tlmt  I  heard  him,  and  it  was 
tkee  weeks  after  Michaelmas  before  that  I  found  the  true  peace 
of  God;  yet  Icontinued  to  hear  as  often  as  I  could,  but  not  to 
ne^ect  my  work.  I  had  many  flashes  of  lore  under  the  word, 
when  I  was  at  private  prtyer,  and  at  the  table  of  the  Lord;  but 
they  were  short,  and  often  some  sore  temptations  foUowed." 

Of  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Wesley,  and  some  consecutive  part 
of  Us  experience,  he  says,  '^  A  few  wedcs  after  I  was  at  St, 
PftuTs,  iHiere  Mr.  John  Wesley  also  was:  and  I  contrived  to  walk 
with  him  after  sacrament:  for  I  had  often  wished  I  could  speak 
with  him,  therefore  I  seised  this  opportunity:  so  we  continued 
in  disGonrse  all  the  way  from  St.  Paul's  to  the  finrther  end  of 
Upper  Jkfoerfidds;  and  it  was  a  blessed  conference  to  me.  When 
we  parted,  he  todc  hold  of  my  hand,  and  lookbg  me  foil  in  the 
hte,  bid  me  take  care  I  did  not  quench  the  Spirit.  I  had  not 
such  an  oppcnrtunity  again  while  I  stayed  in  London,  either  with 
him  or  hie  brother;  and  the  Losd  helped  me  throu^  many  trials. 
One  night,  after  I  had  been  delivered  from  grievous  tempta- 
tions, my  soul  was  filled  with  such  a  sense  of  Qod's  love,  as  made 
9e  weep  before  him.  In  the  night  I  dreamed  I  was  in  Yorkshire, 
going  from  Gomersal  Hill^Top  to  Cleckheaton;  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  lane,  I  thought  I  saw  Satan  coming  to  meet  me  in 
the  shape  of  a  tall,  black  man,  and  the  hair  of  his  bead  like 
makes:  but  I  thought  I  was  not  afraid  at  all;  and  I  said,  'Stand 
bf  me,  O  Lord,  and  I  wiU  not  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left:'  yet  I  thought  I  would  not  stand  to  fight  with  him  as  I 
used  to  do:  when  he  came  within  about  five  paces  of  me,  he 
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Stood:  but  I  went  on^  ript  open  my  dotbes,  and  shewed  bim  m^ 
naked  breast,  saying,  ^  See,  here  is  the  Mood  of  Christ:'  then  I 
thought  he  fled  from  me  as  fast  as  a  hare  could  run.*' 

When  Nelson  returned  to  Yorkshire,  from  London,  saya  an 
historian  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  ''  he  began  to  exhort  his 
neighbours  as  well  as  to  reprove  them,  and  by  defending  his  doc- 
trines when  they  were  disputed,  was  led  unawares  to  quote  text» 
of  scripture,  expound,  and  enforce  them,  in  a  manner  which  at 
length  diflbred  from  preaching  only  in  name.  This  he  did  in  hi» 
own  house  at  first,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  convert 
most  of  his  relations;  and  when  his  auditors  became  so  numerous 
that  the  house  could  not  hold  them,  he  then  stood  at  the  door, 
and  harangued  there.  Ingham  was  settled  in  this  neighboufhood 
with  a  Morarian  society,  and  he,  at  Feter  Boehler's  desire,  gave 
John  Nelson  leave  to  exhort  them:  this  permi8si(m  was  with- 
drawn, when  the  ill  temper  which  the  division  in  London  had 
excited,  extended  itself  here  also,  and  Ligham  would  have 
silenced  him,  but  John  said  he  had  not  begun  by  the  order  of 
man,  and  would  not  leave  off  by  it.  Hitherto  Nelson  had  not  ven- 
tured upon  preaching,  for  preaching  it  was  now  become,  without 
strong  inward  conflicts  of  reluctance,  arising  from  the  natural 
sobriety  of  character,  and  perhaps  from  a  diffidence  of  himself; 
and  once  when  a  great  congregation  was  gathered  together,  b^- 
ing  him  to  preach,  he  acted  the  part  of  Jonah,  and  fled  into  the 
fields.  But  opposition  stimulated  him  now;  he  ''desired  to  die 
rather  than  live  to  see  the  chUdren  devoured  by  these  boara  out  of 
the  German  wood."  ''  God,"  he  says,  *'  opened  his  word  more 
and  more;"  in  other  words,  seal  and  indignation  made  him  elo- 
quent. He  now  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley,  telling  htm  what  he  was 
doing,  and  requesting  him,  **  as  his  father  in  the  gospel,  to  write 
and  give  him  some  instructions  how  to  proceed  in  the  work  which 
God  had  begun  by  such  an  unpolished  tool  as  himsel£"  Wesley 
replied  that  he  would  see  him  in  the  ensuing  week.  He  came 
accordingly  to  Birstall,  and  found  there  a  preacher  and  a  large 
congregation  raised  up  without  his  interference. 

After  Mr.  Wesley  had  left  Birstall  the  labours  of  John  Nelson 
became  more  abundant,  more  persevering,  and  more  successful 
than  ever^  and  he  proved  the  agent  of  introducing  Methodism 
into  the  most  important  places  in  the  district.  Mr.  Wesley 
visited  Birstall  in  1741,  and  befoae  the  termination  of  that  year 
Nelson  bad  commenced  the   promulgation  of   his  system  in 
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Leeds.    His  aocount  of  this  event  merits  particular  notice  in 
this  work: 

METHODISM  WAS  INTBODUCED  INTO  LEEDS  by 
the  conversion  of  a  person  whose  name  was  William  Shent»  and 
who  had  no  sooner  assumed  the  cauae^  than  he  devoted  all  the 
enei^  of  his  soul  to  its  prosperity,  and  became  the  means  of  esta- 
Uidiing  that  interest  which  has  so  immensely  expanded  to  the 
present  day.  Of  this  event,  Nelson  says, ''  About  this  time 
William  Shent  was  converted:  and  there  began  to  be  an  uproar 
in  I^eds,  about  his  saying  he  knew  his  sins  were  forgiven.  Some, 
however,  believed  his  report,  and  had  a  desire  to  hear  for  them- 
selves; neither  could  he  be  content  to  eat  his  morsel  alone^  for 
his  heart  panted  for  the  salvation  of  all  his  neighbours. 

'*  The  Christmas  foUowing  he  desired  me  to  go  and  preach  at 
Leeds;  but  when  I  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  society,  they  advised 
me  not  to  go  till  we  had  kept  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  So  we 
humbled  ourselves  before  the  Lord  on  the  Friday,  and  on  Sunday 
niglit  I  went  to  Leeds,  several  of  the  brethren  accompanying  me. 
Ab  we  were  going  over  the  bridge,  we  met  two  men  who  said  to 
me,  '  If  you  attempt  to  preadi  in  Leeds  you  must  not  expect  to 
come  out  again  alive;  for  there  is  a  company  of  men  that  swear 
they  will  kill  you.'  I  said, '  They  must  ask  my  Father's  leave; 
for  if  he  has  any  m<»e  work  for  me  to  do,  aU  the  men  in  the  town 
cannot  kill  me  till  I  have  done  it.' 

*^  When  we  got  to  brother  Shent's  he  had  provided  a  large 
empty  house  to  preadi  in,  and  it  was  well  filled  with  people.  As 
soon  as  I  got  upon  the  stairs,  I  felt  an  awful  sense  of  God  rest 
upon  me,  and  the  people  behaved  as  people  that  feared  God,  and 
received  the  word  with  meekness. 

''Now  the  Armley  society  became  a  nursing  mother  to  the  new 
bom  souls  at  Leeds:  for  there  were  several  souls  at  Armley,  who 
had  stood  frmn  the  beginning  without  waverings  and  I  trust  we 
shall  meet  together  in  heaven." 

To  the  commencement  of  the  cause  of  Methodism  in  Leeda 
he  agun  refers,  when,  after  refering  to  a  journey  which  he  took 
in  the  following  year,  he  says,  '^  At  my  return,  I  began  to  preach 
in  the  c^n  street,  at  brother  Shent's  door,  in  Leeds,  and  great 
oomrpanies  flocked  to  hear  me.  The  first  time  I  stood  up  in  the 
street,  I  was  struck  on  the  head  with  an  egg  and  two  potatoes, 
but  that  neither  hindered  me  from  speaking,  nor  them  from  hear- 
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mg.  I  heard  that  sereni  seriouB  peoj^e,  as  aoon  as  I  had  <daiic, 
went  to  ao  old  clergyman,  to  ask  his  advice  about  the  doctrine  I 
had  preached,  and  told  him  as  much  of  the  sermon  as  they  coold; 
he  answered,  he  hoped  no  one  had  Asturbed  me  Utr  preadiing 
that  doctrine;  they  toM  him  some  had  thrown  potatoes  at  me, 
and  spoiled  my  wig  and  coat  with  a  rotten  egg;  he  said  he  woidd 
rather  lose  his  arm  than  throw  at  any  man  for  preaching  audi 
doctrine ;  for  that  was  the  marrow  of  the  gospel.  Many  lost 
their  prejudice  by  his  word,  and  embraced  the  truth  with  joy;  so 
-that  I  preached  in  the  streets  at  Leeds,  every  other  Sunday 
morning,  with  very  little  disturbance." 

This  last  anecdote  is  highly  honourabie  to  the  dergyman,  and 
will  prove  deeply  interesting  to  the  reader.  Who  the  dergyman 
was,  it  is  now  impassible  to  assertain.  Sudi  was  tfe  humble  com- 
mencement  of  Methodism  in  Leeds,  where  the  Wesleyaos  now 
have  one  of  the  most  numerous,  devoted,  and  respectable  body  of 
adherents  in  the  kingdom,  and  wheve,  notwithstanding  some 
untoward  events,  shortly  to  be  alluded  to,  they  still  continue  to 
fWDsper  to  an  unprecedented  degree. 

Some  highly  interesting  particulars  may  be  commumcatied 
relative  to  the  early  history  of  Wesleyan  Methodisn  in  Leeds, 
which  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  as  6r  as  possible,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Wesley. 

Mr.  Wesley  informs  us  in  his  Journal,  ''May  29, 17^>  that, 
not  a  year  before,  he  had  come  to  Leeds,  and  found  no  man  cared 
for  the  things  of  God :  '  but,' he  obsermes,  'Jtqiark  hasnowfidlen 
in  this  place  also,  and  it  will  kindle  a  great  flame.  I  met  the 
inhxkt  sodety,  about  fifty  in  number,  most  of  them  justified,  and 
exhorted  them  to  walk  drcumspectly.  At  seven  o'dock,  I  stood 
before  Mr.  Shent's  door,  and  cried  to  thousands,  '  Ho  J  every  one 
thai  ihirsieih,  came  ye  lo  the  waters  J*  The  word  todc  place. 
They  gave  diligent  heed  to  it,  and  seemed  a  people  prqiared  for 
the  Lord.  I  went  to  the  great  church,  and  was  shewed  to  the 
minister's  pew.  Five  dergymen  were  there,  who  a  little  con- 
founded me,  by  making  me  take  place  of  my  elders  and  betters. 
They  obliged  me  to  help  in  administering  the  sacrament.  I  assisted 
with  ei^t  m<n«  ministers,  for  whom  my  soul  was  much  drawn 
out  in  prayer.  But  I  dreaded  dieir  fivRHir,  maet  than  the  stones 
at  Sheffield." 

Nine  years  afterwards  the  following  curious  ctraimfltance 
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look  pboe,  which  Mr.  Wesley  reonrds  in  the  feHoiring  temw : 
*"  At  Wfailexoet  Hill,  three  m  iles  from  Leedb,  a  few  wedcs  aaoe. 
as  our  bmther  Maakew  was  preachings  a  nob  areae,  brake  the 
windowa  and  doors,  and  atnKk  the  coMtable,  Joaeph  Hawiey,  oam 
of  the  society.  On  this  we  indicted  them  far  an  assanlt;  bat  the 
ringleader  of  the  mob,  John  Heffingwerth,  indicted  our  brother 
the  conatable,  and  got  persons  to  swear  the  eoastafale  alrudk  him. 
The  grand  jury  threw  out  cor  indictment,  liMmd  their's  againat 
OS,  so  we  stood  trial  with  them,  on  Monday,  July  15, 1751.  The 
noorder,  Bichard  Wilson,  Esq.,  gsre  it  in  our  fitvour,  with  the 
rest  of  the  court  But  the  teeman  of  the  jury,  Matthew  Priests 
ky,  with  two  others,  Riduod  Gloudaly  and  Jabes  Bunnel,  would 
not  agree  with  the  rest,  being  om-  awwed  enemisa.  The  foreman 
was  Mr.  Murgatroyd's  great  friend  and  champion  Jigainst  the 
Methodists.  However,  the  reooider  gave  strict  orders  to  a  guard 
flf  constables  to  watch  the  jury,  that  they  should  hsre  neither 
■Mat,  drink,  candles,  nor  tobacoo,  till  they  were  agreed  in  their 
verdict.  They  were  kept  prisoMrs  all  that  night  and  the  nesot 
day  tiU  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  one  of  the  jury  said,  'he  would 
die  before  he  would  give  it  against  us.'  Then  he  spake  dosely  to 
the  iocenum  concerning  hb  prejudice  against  the  Methodists,  till 
at  last  he  condescended  to  nhr  it  to  one  man.  Him  the  other 
diaiged  to  speak  as  he  would  answer  it  to  God  in  the  d^  of 
judgment.  The  man  turned  pale,  trembled,  and  desired  that 
another  naight  dedde  it  Another,  John  Hardwick,  being  called 
apon,  immediately  decided  it  in  favour  of  the  Methodists.  After 
the  trial.  Sir  Henry  Ibison,'  (Ibbetson,)  one  of  the  justicefl^  called 
one  of  ear  brethren  to  him,  and  said,  '  You  see,  God  never  for. 
flakes  a  righteous' man;  take  oaiie  you  never  forsake  him.'" 

la  the  year  17S3>  when  Mr.  Wnitfield  and  Mr*  Grimshaw 
were  present  at  a  watch-night  in  Leeds,  Mr.  C.  Wesley  and  Mr. 
Whitfield  preached  what  is  now  called  a  double  lecture,  and  the 
occasion  was  said  to  have  been  "  a  time  of  great  solemnity,  and 
of  great  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God." 

The  following  letter,  written  in  the  same  year  by  Mr.  C. 
Wedey  to  the  society  in  Leeds,  will  show  his  opinion  of  the  I^eeds 
Methodists. 

''  To  m^  bebmed  Brethren  at  Leeds,  ^c. 

<<  Grags  and  pbaox  be  multiplied  I  I  thank  my  God 
on  your  behalf>  for  the  grace  which  is  given  unto  you,  by  which 
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ye  stand  £ut  in  one  mind  and  in  one  spirit  My  Maflter,  I  am 
persuaded^  sent  me  to  you  at  this  time,  to  confirm  your  soob  in 
the  present  truth-— in  your  calling,  in  the  old  paths  ^  Go^iel. 
ordinances.  O  that  ye  may  be  a  pattern  to  the  Hock  for  your 
unanimity  and  love !  O  that  ye  may  continue  stedfiwt  in  the  word, 
and  in  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers, 
(private,  fimiily,  and  public,)  till  we  all  meet  around  the  great 
white  throne! — I  knew  before  hand,  that  the  Sanballats  and 
Tobiahs  would  be  grieved  when  they  heard,  there  was  a  man  come 
to  seek  the  good  of  the  Church  of  England*  I  expected^  they 
would  pervert  my  words,  as  if  I  should  say,  TJke  Church  ctmld 
fove  you.  So,  indeed,  you  and  they  thought,  till  I  and  my  bre- 
thren  taught  you  better ;  and  sent  you,  in  and  through  all  the 
means,  to  Jesus  Christ :  But  let  not  their  danders  move  you. 
Continue  in  the  old  ship.  Jesus  hath  a  favour  for  our  church, 
and  is  w<mderfully  visiting  and  reviving  his  work  in  her.  It  shall 
be  shortly  said,  '  Rejoice  ye  with  Jenuaiem,  and  be  giad  with 
her,  all  ye  thai  love  her:  Rejoice  for  joy  with  her,  all  ye  that 
mourn  for  her.'  Blessed  be  God,  yon  see  your  calling.  Let 
nothing  hinder  you  from  going  constantly  to  churdi  and  sacnu 
ment.  Read  the  scriptutes  daily  in  your  families,  and  let  there 
be  a  church  in  every  house.  The  word  is  able  to  build  up;  and 
and  if  ye  watch  and  pray  always,  ye  shall  be  counted  worthy  to 
stand  before  the  Son  of  man.  Watch  ye,  therefore,  stand  hat  in 
the  faith,  quit  yourselves  like  men,  be  strong :  Let  all  your  things 
be  done  in  love.  I  rejoice  in  hope  of  presenting  you  all  in  that 
day.    Look  up,  for  your  eternal  salvation  draweth  near. 

«  CHARLES  WESLEY.- 
It  may  be  further  mentioned  here  that  when  the  Conference 
was  held  at  Leeds,  May  6,  17^9  the  momentous  question  was 
agitated,  whether  the  Methodists  were  to  retain  their  connexion 
with  the  establishment,  or  finally  to  secede  from  it  ?  lliis  was  the 
most  important  inquiry  which  could  have  been  prc^iosed  to  the 
incipient  body,  and  was  decisive  of  its  subsequent  prosperity  and 
reputation.  But  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  the  important 
step  to  be  taken.  Upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Wesley  says,  ''The 
point  on  which  we  desired  all  the  preachers  to  speak  their  minds 
at  large,  was,  Whether  we  ought  to  separate  from  the  Church  ? 
Whatever  was  advanced  on  one  side  or  the  other,  was  seriously 
and  calmly  considered ;  and  on  the  third  day  we  were  all  fully 
agreed  in  that  general  conclusion.    That  whether  it  woe  lawpdz. 
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dr  noi,  ii  wafno  ^a^s  bzpbdibnt."— /«  a  mukiimde  of  counseL 
hrs  iheri  is  safely. 

This  Mrtijecl  seems  to  hafe  particularly  engrossed  tfae  atten. 
tkm  of  the  Methodists  in  this  district,  for  in  17^9  v«  find  that  the 
Methodists  ministers  of  the  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Sheffield,  Bradford^ 
Birstall,  Dewsbnry,  and  Otley  Circuits,  met  at  Leeds,  in  May, 
and  resolved,  **  not  to  separate  from  the  Church.*'  And  in  the 
fioUoving  year,  the  subject  again  came  befiire  the  Conference  held 
in  Leeds,  when  it  was  resolTed  by  the  preachers,  that  their  sob. 
dedes  should  stall  remain  members  of  the  EstaUiahed  Churdi, 
and  that  the  sacrament  should  not  be  administered  by  their 
preachersy  ''  except  where  the  whole  society  is  unanimous  for  it» 
sid  will  not  be  contented  without  if,"  and  then  only  in  the  even- 
log,  "  and  aoocnrding  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England." 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  reference  to  Chapels  of  the  Metho. 
duts  in  Leeds.  In  1 750,  they  first  made  an  attempt  to  build,  for  in 
that  year  they  obtained  a  lease  for  99  years  of  an  old  house  and 
pieoe  €i  land,  on  which,  the  next  year,  they  erected  their  first 
ch^iel  in  Leeds.  In  1755  they  erected  a  meeting-house  near  the 
White  Ooth  HalL  In  1771>  the  Old  Chapel  was  opened.  The 
first  stone  of  the  Chapel  in  Albion  Street,  was  laid  on  April  90, 
1801.  Wesley  Chapel  was  opened  June  5^7*  1816.  On  the  26th 
of  April,  1824,  the  first  stone  of  Brunswick  Chapel  was  laid,  and 
it  was  opened  in  September  in  the  following  year. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  METHODISM  TO  WAKE- 
FIELD was  connected  with  a  circumstance  which  will  shew  at 
once  the  widced  spirit  by  which  the  enemies  of  Methodism  were 
actuated,  and  the  dreadful  persecutions  which  its  first  preachers 
had  to  endure.  Nelson  gives  us  the  fdlowiog  particulars  upon 
this  subject :  ''  When  I  got  home,  I  found  my  wife  much  better, 
though  never  likely  to  recover  her  former  strength;  owing  to  the 
persecution  she  met  with  at  Wakefield,  when  Mr.  Larwood  was 
mobbed  there.  Alter  they  had  abused  him,  she  with  some  women 
set  out  for  Birstall — a  mob  fdlowed  them  into  the  fields;  when 
they  overtook  them,  she  turned  about  and  spake  to  them,  upon 
whidi  all  the  men  returned  without  touching  Uiem;  but  the 
women  followed  them  till  they  came  to  a  gate,  where  they  stopt 
them:  they  damned  her,  saying,  'You  are  Nelson's  wife,  and 
here  you  shall  die.'  They  saw  she  was  big  with  child,  yet  beat 
her  on  the  body  so  cruelly,  that  they  killed  the  child  in  her  womb. 
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»d  dw  went  home  and  niMcarried  direetiy;  this  treatment  abe 
has  reason  toremmber  to  her  life's  end;  bat  Ood  mora  tban  arade 
it  np  tober^  by  filHng  her  heart  with  peace  and  fere."' 

The  following  event,  interesting  in  the  early  history  of  Metbo- 
dian,  took  pb^e  at  Wakefield.  ''On  March  H  1744>  beingat 
Birstall,  a  person  informed  Mr.  G  Wesley  of  a  constable  who  had  a 
warrant  in  which  bis  aaoM  was  mentioned.  Mr.  G.  Wesley  sent 
for  him,  and  found  it  was,  '  To  smnmon  witnesses  to  some  trea- 
sonable words  ssid  to  be  spoken  by  one  WedUy:  lie  was  jnst 
leaving  Birstall  when  this  informadon  was  given  him ;  but  be  now 
determined  not  to  go  forward  for  London  aa  be  intended,  think- 
ing it  better  to  appear  before  the  juatioes  at  Wakefield,  and,  as 
be  says,  look  bis  enemies  in  the  foee.  Aeoordia^y,  be  rode  to 
Wakefield  the  next  morning,  and  waited  on  Justice  Barton  at  his 
inn,  with  two  other  justices.  Sir  Rowhmd  Wynn,  sad  the  Rer.  Mr. 
Zoodi.  He  informed  Mr.  Barton,  that  he  had  seen  a  warrant  of 
bis,  smnmoning  witnesses  of  some  treasonable  words,  said  to  be 
qioken  by  one  Wesley :  that  he  bad  put  off  his  joomey  to  Lon. 
^m,  that  he  migfat  answer  whatever  should  be  laid  to  his  charge. 
Mr.  Burton  replied,  he  had  nothing  to  say  against  him,  and  he 
might  depart. — ^Mr.  C.  Wesley  answered,  '  That  is  not  sufficient 
widiout  clearing  my  character,  and  that  of  many  innocent  people, 
whom  their  enemies  are  pleased  to  call  Meihodists.' — '  Vindicate 
them  r  said  my  brother  clergyman,  *  that  you  wiD  find  a  very 
bad  task.' — ^I  answered,  'As  hard  as  you  may  think  it,  I  will  en- 
gage  to  prove  that  all  of  them,  to  a  man,  are  true  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  loyal  subjects  of  bis  Majesty  King  George.' 
I  then  desired  they  would  administer  to  me  the  oaths:  and 
added,  I  wish,  gentlemen,  that  you  could  send  for  every  Methodist 
in  England,  and  give  them  all  the  same  opportunity  you  do  me, 
of  declaring  their  loyalty  upon  oath*. — Justice  Burton  said,  he 
he  was  informed  that  we  constantly  prayed  for  the  Pretender  in 
all  our  societies,  or  noctural  meetings,  as  Mr.  Zouch  called  them. 
I  answered.  The  very  reverse  is  true.  We  constantly  pray  for  bis 
Majesty  King  George,  by  name.  Here  are  such  hymns  (shewing 
them)  as  we  sing  in  our  societies.  Here  is  a  sermon  which  I 
|Hreached  before  the  University,  and  another  preached  there  by 
my  brother  Here  are  his  Appeals  and  a  few  more  tracts,  contain, 
ing  an  account  of  our  principles  and  practices.  I  then  gave  tbem 
our  books,  and  was  bold  enough  to  say,  I  am  as  true  a  Cburdi^f. 
England  man,  and  as  loyal  a  subject,  as  any  man  in  the  kingdom! 
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Tbej  aO  crie^^  tfcat  was  impoeriUe.  But  it  was  not  my  busioess 
to  dispute,  and  as  I  could  not  answer  till  the  witnesses  appeared, 
I  vithdreW  without  further  delay.  While  I  waited  at  a  neigh- 
boor's  house,  the  constable  from  Birstall,  whose  heart  the  Lord 
had  touched,  was  brou^t  to  me  by  one  of  the  brethren.  He 
idd  me  had  summoned  the  principal  witness,  Mary  Castle,  on 
whose  information  the  warrant  was  granted.  She  was  setting  out 
on  horseback  when  the  news  came  that  I  was  not  gone  forward 
to  London,  as  they  expected,  but  had  returned  to  Wakefield. 
Hearing  this,  she  turned  back,  and  declared  to  him  that  she  did 
not  hear  the  treasonable  words  herself,  but  another  woman  had 
told  her  so.  Three  witnesses,  who  were  to  swear  to  my  w<»d8, 
retracted  likewise,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  The  fifth, 
Mr.  Woods,  an  alehouseJkeeper,  is  forth-coming,  it  seems^  in  the 
afternoon.  I  now  plainly  see  what  the  consequence  would  hsFO 
bem  if  not  appearing  here  to  look  my  enemies  in  the  hce.  Had 
I  gone  on  my  journey,  there  would  hare  been  witnesses  enough, 
and  oaths  enough,  to  stir  up  a  persecution  against  the  Methodists." 
To  this  boldness  Mr.  Wesley  was  .indebted  for  a  full  acquittal 
from  the  charge.  His  dialogue  with  the  justices  will  be  found 
in  a  note.* 

*  **  Dciirocn  two  md  time  o^clock,  Mr.  Woods  came,  and  tttrted  back  on 
■edng  me,  as  if  Le  bad  trod  upon  a  aerpent  One  of  tbe  bretbren  took  bold  of  bim, 
and  told  me  be  trembled  eTei7  joint  of  bim.  Tbe  justices*  clerk  bad  bid  tbo 
ooosfcftble  bring  Woods  to  bim  as  soon  as  ey«r  be  came.  But  notwitbstanding  ibo 
dnk^s  instmctiona,  Woods  frankly  confesMd,  now  be  was  come,  be  bad  notbing  to 
saj,  and  would  not  baTO  oome  at  all,  if  tbey  bad  not  forced  bim.  I  waited  at  tbe 
door  tiU  seren  in  tbe  evening,  wbile  tbey  were  examining  the  disafibeted.  I  took 
pablie  notice  of  Okerbonsen,  tbe  Moravian  teacher ;  bnt  not  of  Kendrick.  When 
all  their  bimness  was  over,  and  I  bad  been  insulted  at  their  door  from  eleven  in  the 
morning  till  seven  ai  night,  I  was  sent  for  and  asked,  *  What  would  Mr.  Wesley 
desire?* 

**  We^ey. — ^I  desire  nothing  but  to  know  what  \b  alleged  against  me.— Justice 
Barton  said,  wba.t  hope  of  truth  from  bim  ?  Then  addressing  himself  to  me,  *  Hero 
are  two  of  jour  brethren,  one  so  silly,  it  is  a  shame  he  should  ever  set  up  for  a 
texber ;  and  the  other  has  a  thousand  lies  and  equivocations  upon  oath.  He  has 
not  wit  enough,  or  he  would  make  a  complete  Jesuit.* — I  looked  round,  and  said, 
I  see  none  of  my  brethren  here,  but  this  gentleman,  pointing  'to  the  reverend 
jostice,  who  looked  as  if  he  did  not  thank  me  for  claiming  bim. 

"  BfirAm.— Why,  do  yon  not  know  this  man?  pointing  to  Emdrick. 

**  Wed^.^-'Ye^  Sir,  very  well :  for,  two  yean  ago,  1  expelled  him  from  our 

Sodety  in  London,  for  setting  up  for  a  preacher To  this  poor  Kendrick  assented ; 

which  put  a  stop  to  further  reflections  on  the  Methodists.— Justice  Burton  then 
said,  I  might  depart^  for  they  had  nothing  against  me. 

VOL.   II.  ^  H 
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THE    INTRODUCnON   OF    METHODISM    INTO 
DEWSBURY  was  connected  with  a  very  extraordinary  instance 

^  ^mZflf  .— JSir,  tfafti  will  not  ntitfy  me ;  I  caxmot  depart  till  my  chancter  be 
fally  detred.    It  if  no  trilling  matter :  even  my  life  it  concerned  in  the  diaige. 

**  Hnrfon.— J  did  not  iammon  jon  to  appear. 

*'  yTwfay.i.  I  waa  the  penon  meant  bj  eiM  9F«itfi|r,  and  my  guppoeed  woida 
were  the  oocaaion  of  your  order,  which  I  read  aigned  with  yoor  name. 

"  l^urton.— J  will  not  deny  my  orden ;  I  did  aend  to  summon  the  witneaaea. 

^  9Fcf20y-^Te8;  and  I  took  down  their  munea  from  the  conatabVs  paper. 
The  principal  witneaa,  Mary  Caatle,  wms  aetting  out;  but,  hearing  I  was 
here,  the  turned  back,  and  declared  to  the  constable,  the  only  heard  another  aay, 
that  I  thonld  tpeak  tieaaon.  Three  mote  of  the  witneaaea  recanted  for  the  aame 
reaaont :  and  Mr.  Woodt,  who  it  here,  aayt  he  haa  nothing  to  aay,  and  ahoold  not 
have  come,  had  he  not  been  forced  by  the  miniater.  Had  I  not  been  bete,  he 
would  have  had  enough  to  aay ;  and  yon  would  have  had  witneaaea  and  oatha 
enough ;  but  I  suppoae,  my  coming  haa  prevented  theiia. — One  of  the  justiccft 
added,  *  I  tuppote  to  too.*  They  all  teemed  fully  tatitfied,  and  would  have  bad 
me  to  have  been  to  too.     But  I  inaiated  on  thdr  hearing  Mr.  Woods. 

**  .Aurtofi.— >Do  you  desire  he  may  be  called  aa  an  evidence  for  you  f 

**  Wstkif. — ^I  desire  he  may  be  heard  as  an  evidence  agrinstme^  if  he  haa  ai^t 
to  lay  to  my  chaige. 

''  Then  Mr.  Zouch  asked  Mr.  Woods,  what  he  had  to  aay  ?  What  were  the 
words  I  had  spoken  ?  Woods  was  as  backward  to  speak  u  they  to  hear  him  :  but 
was  at  laat  compelled  to  aay,  '  I  have  nothing  to  aay  against  the  gentleman  ;  I  only 
heard  him  pray,  that  the  Lord  would  call  home  his  baniahed  onea.* 

^  ZoucA.— But  were  there  no  worda  before  or  after,  which  pointed  to  theae 
troubleaome  times  ? 

'*  IVoodt, — No :  none  at  alL 

*^  JVtdep.     It  waa  on  Fehruaiy  the  12th,  before  the  earliest  news  of  the  inva- 
don.    But  if  folly  and  malice  may  be  interpreters,  any  worda,  which  any  of  you, 
Gentlemen«  may  apeak,  may  be  conatrued  into  treaaon. 
ZoimA.— It  ia  very  true. 

«i<9y.-^ow.  Gentlemen,  give  me  leave  to  explain  my  own  wntda.  I  had 
no  thoughta  of  pnying  for  the  Pretender;  but  for  thoae  who  *eoi\fuM  theauehn 
ttrangen  and  pUffrimt  on  earth  ;  toho  seek  a  eowUyy,*  knowing  thia  is  not  their 
home.  The  Scriptures,— yes.  Sir,  (to  the  cleigymen,)  you  know  that  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  us  as  oqrtiye  exiles,  who  are  ^abteni  from  the  Lardy  while  jtmmut, 
in  the  bodgf*    We  are  not  at  home  till  we  are  in  heaven. 

^  Zinteh,^^  thought  you  would  so  exphun  the  words,  it  is  a  foir  interpretation. 

**  I  asked  if  they  were  all  satisfied? — They  aaid  they  were ;  and  cleared  me  as 

fiilly  aa  I  deaired. — I  then  uked  them  again,  to  administer  to  me  the  oathsw ^Mr. 

Zouch  looked  on  my  sermon,  and  aaked  who  ordained  me«-^I  answered,  the  Arch. 
bishop,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  same  week.  He  said,  with  the  rest,  it 
was  quite  unnecessary,  since  I  was  a  cleig}'man,  and  student  of  Christ  Church,  and 

had  preached  before  the  University,  and  taken  the  oaths  before Yet  I  mention<rd 

it  again,  till  they  acknowledged  in  explicit  terms,  '  That  my  loyalty  was  unqnes. 
tionable.*  I  then  presented  Sir  Rowland  snd  Mr.  Zouch,  with  the  *  Appeal  to 
men  of  Reason  and  Religion,*  and  took  my  leave."* 


u 
ti 
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of  clerical  liber«Uty.  Jaiok  Nelson  had  formed  a  sodetjr^  the 
clergymaa  ''did  not  condemn  them  unheard,  but  talked  with 
them,  examined  into  the  doctrine  they  had  been  taught,  and  its 
efects  on  their  lives.  When  he  found,  that  as  many  as  had  been 
afibcted  by  the  preaching,  were  evidently  reformed,  and  brought 
to  church  and  sacrament,  he  testified  his  approbation  of  the 
work,  and  rejoiced  that  sinners  were  converted  to  God.  Had  all 
the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  acted  with  the  same 
candour,  they  would  have  served  the  church  better,  and  the  work 
would  have  been  much  more  extended  than  we  have  yet  seen  it" 

WESLEYAN  METHODISM  WAS  INTRODUCED 
INTO  BRADFORD  about  the  same  time  that  It  was  established 
in  Wakefield  and  Leeds.  When  John  Nelson,  of  whom  so  much^bto 
been  related  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  the  everlasting  disgrace 
of  the  country  and  of  the  times,  was  pressed  for  a  soldier,  because 
he  chose  to  promulgate  particular  religious  opinions,  and  when  he 
was  thrown  into  the  prison  in  Bradford,  as  his  persecutors  were 
maichiDg  him  to  York,  he  was  attended  by  several  individuals 
who  belonged  already  to  the  Methodists,  and  who  regarded  him 
as  a  suflering  member  of  their  body. 

While,  however,  due  honour  is  given  to  Nelson  as  the  founder 
of  Wesleyan  Methodism  In  this  district,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  he  was  the  means  of  establishing  any  of  those  societies 
which  have  since  so  widely  extended.  Mr.  Wesley,  with  charac- 
teristic energy  and  z^,  soon  entered  into  Nelson's  labours  * — 

*  Upon  this  subject  of  Nebon't  Ubonn  it  Bintell,  of  Ke.  Wttleft  eondact, 
and  ike  eonaeqiiflnt  duseminatioii  of  Methodinn,  MoMn.  Cokfl  and  Moore  ny, 
"*  Here  ^u  a  prawher  and  a  laigo  coagiogation,  many  of  whom  wero  bi^py  par. 
t*kenof  the  fiuth  of  the  goapel,  laiaed  up  idthont  the  direct  interferaoce  of  Mr. 
Wedej.  He  therefore  now  fully  acquiesced  in  the  order  of  God,  and  rejoiced  that 
the  thoughts  of  God  were  not  as  his  confined  thoughts.  His  mind  was  enlarged 
vith  the  love  of  God  and  man;  and  he  determined  more  firmly  than  ever  to  spend 
aod  he  spent  for  the  glory  of  his  name.  Nelson*s  Journal  was  afterwards  published, 
^  ii  now  extant.  And  it  is  haid  to  say  which  is  most  to  be  admired,  the  strength 
of  lus  oadentsn^iig,  unassisted  by  human  leaning;  his  leal  for  the  salvation  of 
■eols;  or  the  injuries  and  oppreisioiis  which  he  suflfered  from  those  who  '  knew  not 
vhat  ipirit  they  were  o£*  Mr.  Wesley  yisited  this  good  man  at  his  esmest  request, 
*bA  from  that  time  laboured  much  in  Yorkshire.  In  no  part  of  England  has  religion 
^tn  X  deeper  root,  or  had  a  wider  spread,  than  in  this  &Toured  county.  The 
P^le,  who  are  numerous,  are  also  industrious,  and  in  general  fully  employed. 
They  hare  learned  to  be  '  diligent  in  business,  and  ferrent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
^'^*    Not  only  in  all  the  capital  towns,  but  in  the  villages  also,  numerous  socle- 
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cbapeb  were  rapidly  erected — and  wben  Methodimi  was  digested 
into  a  regular  system,  this  district  became  one  of  its  principal 
seats,  and  one  of  its  favourite  scenes.  Witb  tbe  exception  of 
some  parts  of  Lancashire,  perbaps  there  is  no  part  of  tbe  kingdom 
in  which  the  Methodists  are  so  numerous,  and  in  which  tliey 
exert  so  extensire  an  influence  upon  the  population.  In  Leeds, 
and  in  some  other  places,  they  are  indubitably  the  most  numerous 
body  of  professing  Christians;  their  numbers  are  continually  in- 
creased by  the  zeal  and  union  of  the  whole  body,  and  by  the 
admirable  apparatus  for  exertion  it  contains;  and  even  those  who 
differ  from  them  most,  must  acknowledge  that  no  similar  effects 
have  ever  been  produced  upon  the  great  mass  of  tbe  people  as 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  accomplished.  The  character  of 
their  congregations  has  immensely  changed  since  the  time  of 
Nelson  and  of  Wesley.  The  Methodists  at  that  period  were 
generally  persons  of  the  humblest  circumstances  in  life,  without 
either  worldly  wealth,  worldly  influence,  or  worldly  reputatioi>— 
but  now  they  have  among  them  considerable  qmlence  and  high 
respectability,  and  many  of  them  are  secularly  eminent  in  their 
respective  vicinities.  Their  external  appearance  and  manners  in 
this  district  have  also  undergone  a  similar  revolution;  the  primitive 
Methodists  were  almost  alwa3rs  distinguished  by  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  dress  and  deportment,  abstracted  altogether  from  religion, 
by  which  they  were  completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  tbe  popu- 
lation— ^but  now,  although  their  peculiarities  are  occanonally 
visible  in  some  of  the  older  and  more  rigid  members  of  their 
communities,  they  have  little  that  is  distinctive  from  other  deno- 
minations  in  their  modes  of  iqipearanoe,  their  habits  of  life,  and 
their  forms  of  ctmversation.  In  smne  instances,  indeed,  there  is 
an  evident  tendency  to  the  other  extreme.  Another  great  change 
which  has  been  gradually  progressing  among  the  Methodists  of 
this  district  must  also  be  menticmed.  Both  the  preachers  and 
private  christians  of  their  denomination  were  formerly  indubit- 
ably exceedingly  illiterate,  and  some  of  them  even  poured  con- 
tempt upon  human  learning  as  inconsistent  with  sacred  influence 
and  with  the  true  spirit  of  religion ;  but  now  their  ministers  will  not 
be  tolerated  unless  they  are  men  of  knowledge  as  well  as  men  of 
piety,  and  their  people  are,  generally  speaking,  as  well  informed 
as  those  of  any  corresponding  class  of  society  in  any  other  party  in 

ties  wen  formed;  and  Clinstian  followihip,  till  then  unknown,  bag  glTen  to  religion 
•tabllitj,  and  a  beauty,  which  can  hardly  be  oonceiTed  by  those  who  knew  it  not* 
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the  religiofiis  world.  Oiie  cirooautaiioe  more  icnudiis  to  be  aUoded 
to.  When  the  Methodists  first  oommenoed  operatioiis  in  this 
dtstrid,  they  commonly  preached  in  the  open  air>  or  in  priTste 
booses,  and  the  chapels  whidi  they  built  were  plain  and  simple 
edifices,  perfectly  dratitate  of  any  thing  like  architectural  decora- 
tion;  bat  now  their  places  of  worship,  in  many  instances,  are 
truly  splendid  edifices,  they  transcend  the  puUic  buildings  of 
any  other  denomination  whatever;  some  of  them  in  the  large 
towns  have  cost  immense  sums  of  money,  and  will  contain  inu 
menae  multitudes  of  people.  Brunswick  chapel,  in  Leeds,  both 
externally  and  internally,  is  (me  of  the  largest  and  most  magni. 
fieent  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  empire. 

The  energy  with  which  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  acted 
in  this  district,  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  duu 
racter  of  the  societies' in  the  large  towns.  This  obsenration  is 
particularly  applicable  to  Leeds.  An  enemy  of  Wesleyan  Methou 
dism,  upon  this  subject,  has  acknowledged,  that  ''from  the  earliest 
days  of  Methodism,  the  society  at  Leeds  had  retained  an  exalted 
character  for  genuine  piety,  simplicity,  and  seal  for  the  glory  of 
God ;  so  that  in  point  of  numbers,  of  piety,  and  general  pros- 
perity, Leeds  became  the  Eden  of  Methodism  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  her  praise  was  in  all  the  churches.*'  The  same 
observation  may  be  applied  both  to  Wakefield  and  Bradford;  and 
from  the  time  of  Nelson  himself,  the  societies  at  Birstall,  at 
Bramley,  and  many  of  the  large  manufieusturing  villages,  and  other 
places,*  have  been  distinguished  by  their  successful  and  devoted 
labours  in  support  of  the  common  cause.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  animation  of  effort  is  in  a  considerable  measure  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  periodical  sessions  of  the  Ck>nference  at  Leeds,  when 
a  most  powerful  impulse  is  given  to  the  afiairs  of  every  society  in 
the  vicinity,  and  whose  public  proceedings  are  calculated,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  promote  that  spirit  of  ardent  zeal  by  which 
the  whole  body  is  characterise 

It  is  of  course  perfectly  impossible  for  us  to  refer  to  the  mighty 
mass  of  particulars  which  might  be  narrated  relative  to  the  his- 
tory of  Methodism  in  this  district    At  the  conferences  held  in 

*  Among  iheto  places  Otley  deeeiTM  ipecificallj  to  be  named.  Here  a  society 
VM  formed  in  the  in&ncj  of  Methodiam,  and  here  one  of  the  moat  diatingoished 
of  Wealey^t  eoadjatora,  Jomi  Pawboii,  a  native  of  Thomer,  Tvaa  hronght  to  that 
dedaon  which  terminated  in  his  consecration  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  **  The 
setiona  hehainonr  of  the  people,  he  says,  stnick  him  with  awe,  the  singing  greatly 
delighted  him,  and  the  sermon  was  much  blest  to  his  sooL** 
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• 

Leedsy  drcumstauoes  have  occamonally  oocorred  which  have  either 
had  a  oominandiiig  iuflueooe  upon  the  body  itself^  or  have  been 
connected  with  aeoeenona  from  its  numbers;  and  events  have 
taken  place  in  the  society^  which  have  occupied  the  earnest  atten* 
tion  <rf  the  whole  religious  world.  But  we  purposely  avoid  aliu. 
sion  to  these  particulars^  which  would  occupy  far  more  space  than 
we  are  able  to  spare.  Instead  also  of  giving  histories  of  this 
denomination  in  each  of  the  towns^  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  following  accurate  and  correct  list : 

The  Methodists'  interest  in  this  locality  ia  compressed  in  two 
districts,  the  Bradford  District  and  the  Leeds  District.  The 
Bradford  District  comprises  the  circuits  of  Bradford,  Keighley, 
Bingley,  Shipley,  Yeadon,  Woodhouse  Grove,  Skipton,  Adding, 
ham,  Orassington,  and  Settle.  The  Leeds  District  includes  the 
circuits  of  Leeds  East,  Leeds  West,  Bramley,  Wakefield,  Birstall, 
Dewsbury,  Otley,  Pateley  Bridge,  and  Pontefract.  It  is  evident 
that  all  these  circuits  are  not  included  in  our  district ;  we  shall 
givea  list  of  all  the  ch^qwls  and  preaching  places  in  the  circuitsi 

In  the  BRADFORD  CIRCUIT  are  the  following  chapels 
and  preaching  places:  In  Bradford  there  are  two  chapels;  Horton, 
Low  Moor,  Clayton  Heights,  Dudley  Hill,  Bradford  Moor,  Pars- 
ley,  Calverley,  Allerton,  Manningham,  Wibsey,  Clayton,  Heaton, 
Woodhouse  Hill,  Pour  Lane  Eods,  Bowling  Lane,  Little  Horton, 
Bank  Poot,  White  Abbey,  WoodhaU  Hills,  Slack  Side,  Brown 
Royd,  Seven  Stars,  and  Cdliers'  Row. 

In  the  SHIPLEY  CIRCUIT.-43hipley,  Baldon,  Esholt, 
Can*  Syke,  Gill's  MiU,  Baildon  Ghreen,  and  Bolton. 

In  the  YEADON  CIRCUIT.— Yeadon,  Guisdey,  Rawden, 
Carlton  Poorhouse,  and  Moor  Top. 

In  the  WOODHOUSE  GROVE  CIRCUIT.— Woodhouse 
Grove,  Idle,  Ecdeshill,  Apperley  ftidge,  Undercliffis,  and  Bolton. 

In  the  LEEDS  EAST  CIRCUIT.— The  Old  Chapel,  Bruns- 
wick Chapel,  Leeds ;  Woodhouse,  Woodnde,  Chapel  Town,  Sea. 
croft,  Thorner,  Barwick,  Halton,  Garforth,  Kippax,  Great 
Preston,  Little  Preston,  Colton,  Roundhay,  and  Woodhouse 
Carr. 
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In  the  LEEDS  WEST  CIRCUIT.— Albion-Street  Chapel, 
Wesley  Chapel,  Leeds ;  Hiinslet,  Holbeck,  Beeston,  Alwoodley 
Gates,  Harewood,  Wike,  Dunkeswick,  Shadwell,  Weardley, 
Eocup,  MiddletOD,  Bellisle,  Canr  Lane,  Thorpe  Hall,  Headingley, 
New  Wortley,  Brewery,  and  Foondry. 

In  the  BRAMLE Y  CIRCUIT.— Bramley,  Armley,  Wortley, 
Famley,  Padsey,  Stanningley,  Horsforth,  Kirkstall,  Forge, 
Rodley,  and  Huff  End. 

In  the  WAKEFIELD  CIRCUIT.— Two  Chapels  m  Wake- 
field ;  Horbory,  New  Miller  Dam,  East  Moor,  Lee  Moor,  Roth  weU, 
Woodlesford,  Oulton,  Ardsley,  Newton  Lane,  Carr  Gate,  Ling- 
weU  Gate,  Kirkham  Gkite,  Crigglestone,  PotoTens,  Flanshaw, 
Alverthorpe,  Walton,  Sandall,  and  Lofthonse. 

In  theBIRSTALL  CIRCUIT.— Birstall,  Oomersal,  Morley, 
Morley  Moor,  ChnrweU,  Westgate  Hill,  Birkenshaw,  Gildersome, 
High  Town,  Batley,  Wa^  Nest,  Driglington,  Topshaw,  Carling- 
how,  Adwalson,  and  Healey. 

In  the  DEWSBURY  CIRCUIT.— Dewsbury,Tingley,Mir- 
field,  Hopton,  Ossett,  Netherton,  Briesfield,  Thornhill,  Whitley, 
Middleton,  Earls  Heaton,  Gawthorp,  and  Chidwell. 

In  the  OTLEY  CIRCUIT.— Otley,  Greenholme,  Burley, 
Weeton,  Rigton,  Pannel,  Beckwithshaw,  Leathley,  Stainbum, 
Clifton,  Norwood,  Snowden,  Farnley,  Ask  with,  Denton,  Woodhead, 
Menston,  Hawksworth,  Pool,  ^ramhope,  and  Castley. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  unite  with  other  denominations  in 
the  support  of  the  Bible  Society — in  Leeds,  they  associate  with 
the  Independents  and  Baptists  in  a  monthly  missionary  prayer 
meeting^ — ^they  contribute  to  their  own  Missionary  Society  in  this 
district  with  wonderful  liberality — ^they  haye  their  Tract  Societies 
upon  the  loan  system,  which  have  been  productive  of  very  great 
good — ^their  Sunday  Schools  are  not  only  connected  with  their 
respective  congregations,  but  are  frequently  established  in  those 
places  where  the  ignorance  and  demoralization  of  the  people  de- 
monstrate  the  necessity  of  religious  instruction — ^they  support 
those  institutions  which  are  connected  with  their  own  denomina- 
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tion,  and  wbich  need  not  be  particularly  specified,  with  great  stea. 
dineaa  and  to  a  considerable  extent^-^beir  educational  establish, 
ment  at  Woodbonse  Chrorcy  founded  in  1812,  upon  the  principle 
of  Eangswood  Schod,  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  Metbo- 
dist  ministers,  occupying  one  of  the  most  stately  mansions  in 
the  county,  and  now  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
George  Morley,  is  admirably  arranged  and  has  already  been  exten- 
sively  useful  *— and  on  the  whole,  a  greater  amount  of  pecuniary 
supply  is  furnished  by  this  body  of  professing  Christians  than  by 
any  other  religious  party  in  the  district. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Methodist  ministers  in  this 
district  in  1893 : 

BRADFORD  CIRCUIT.— William  Clegg,  John  Walmsley, 
Isaac  Turton,  Thomas  Eckersley;  John  Lee,  Isaac  Clayton, 
Supernumeraries. 

Y£ADON  CIRCUIT.--Samuel  TTilde. 

WOODHOUSE  GROVE  CIRCUIT.— Edward  Jennings, 
James  Brownell;  George  Morley,  GoFemor  of  the  Woodhouse 
Grore  School. 

LEEDS  EAST  CIRCUIT,— (Brunswick  Chapel,  ^c.,)  Joseph 
Fowler,  Robert  Young,  Francis  A.  West,  Robert  Bond. 

LEEDS  WEST  CIRCUIT.— (^/ftion  Street  Chapel,  4^.,) 
Robert  Wood,  Joseph  Roberts,  sen.,  William  Shaw ;  John  Farrar, 
sen..  Supernumerary. 

*  The  libenlity  md  spirit  with  which  emy  thing  connected  with  this  institn- 
tion  it  lapported,  vomj  be  estimated  by  the  following  account  of  the  recent  opening 
of  the  chapel  connected  with  the  establishment.  On  Friday,  the  30th  of  August, 
and  Sunday  the  Ist  of  September,  the  chapel  was  opened  for  public  worship  in  a 
series  of  highly  interesting  services,  the  effect  of  which  we  hope  will  not  soon  be 
foigotten.  Sermons  were  preached  on  the  former  day  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  J. 
Wood  and  R.  Newton;  and  on  the  latter,  by  the  Rey.  Messrs.  J.  Bunting,  W. 
Bunting,  and  W.  Dawson.  Never  before  were  such  crowds  assembled  at  Wood- 
honso  OroTOu  In  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  tiie  overflowings  of  Mr.  W.  Bunting*s 
audience  formed  three  large  congregations,  of  which  the  Rev.  Jabex  Bunting  addres- 
sed one  in  the  old  chapel ;  the  Rev.  G.  Morley  a  second  in  the  adjoining  wood ; 
and  Mr.  Armitage  a  third  in  the  large  yard  before  the  house.  Nor  was  the  spirit 
of  giving  inferior  to  the  spirit  of  hearing,  for  at  the  close  of  the  services,  it  was 
found  that  the  collections  (exclusive  of  several  laige  donations)  amounted  to  £142. 
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BRAMLEY  CIBCUIT.— Joseph  Meek,  Wniiam  Carlton, 
Francis  Barker. 

WAKEFIELD  aRCUIT.— William  Leach,  James  Shoar, 
James  Wilson ;  Charles  Oloyne,  Sapemumerary. 

BIRSTALL    CIBCUIT.— Thomas  Preston,  Samuel  AUen, 
Joseph  Mortimer ;  Jdbn  Mercer,  J.  Armitage,  Supernumeraries. 

DEWSBURY   CIRCUIT.— John  Simpson,  jun.,  Charles 
Raddiffe. 

OTLE Y  CIRCUIT.---Jame8  Jones,  jun.,  Wm.  Wilson,  dd  ; 
Matthew  Lumb,  Supernumerary. 


Vol.  II. 
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THE  METHODIST  NEW  CONNEXION. 


This  body  of  Christians  is  a  separation  from  the  Wedeyan 
Methodists,  and  has  now  existed  fbr  about  twenty-six  years.    As 
they  originated  in  this  district^  though  they  are  comparatively 
few  in  number^  we  shall  communicate  a  brief  statement  of  the 
ostensible  reason  and  mode  of  their  diviaion  from  the  Old  Metho- 
dists.   During  the  life  of  Mr.  Wesley^  all  the  societies  looked 
up  to  him  as  their  founder  and  guardian.    Erery  chapel,  there- 
fore,  that  was  built  for  the  use  of  the  preachers,  was  vested  in 
himself,  or  in  persons  whom  he  appointed ;  and  he  framed  a  Deed, 
so  that  at  his  death  these  chapels  were  transferred  to  a  certain 
number  of  preachers,  in  whom  he  placed  peculiar  confidence.    By 
this  the  people  were  excluded  frtnn  all  share  in  the  management 
of  eren  the  temporal  affiurs  of  the  connexion.    On  this  occasian, 
about  serenty  delegates,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  met  the 
conference  at  Leeds,  in  1797>  &ud  proposed  that  in  future  the 
annual  conference  should  consist  of  "  an  equal  number  of  preach, 
ers  and  representatives  of  the  people,"  to  be  chosen  by  them.  Thb 
proposition  being  rejected  by   the    conference,   the    Methodist 
New  Connexion  was  formed,  chiefly  by  the  talents  and  zeal  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Kilham,  a  distinguished  preacher,  fr-om  whom 
they  were  sometimes  called  Kilhamites.    At  its  first  formation, 
it  embraced  only  seven  preachers,  seven  circuits,  and  500  mem. 
bers,  very  widely  scattered,  and  having  but  few  chapels ;  but  they 
so  for  succeeded,  that  in  fourteen  years  after  their  establishment, 
they  had  23  circuits,  101  chapels,  207  societies,  and  8,292  mem- 
bers;  and  44  itinerant,  and  229  local  preachers.     In  1829,  they 
had  162  chapels,  59  circuits,  and  492  local  preachers,  who  mini- 
ster to  11,777  members. 

The  New  Methodists  professed  to  proceed  upon  libera],open,  and 
ingenuous  principles,  in  the  construction  of  their  plan  of  church 
government ;  and  the  ultimate  decision  in  all  disputed  matters, 
is  in  their  popular  annual  assembly,  chosen,  by  certun  rules, 
from  among  the  preachers  and  societies.    To  them  it  appears 
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agreeable^  both  to  reason  and  the  customs  of  the  primitire  church, 
that  the  people  shonid  ha^e  a  Toice  in  the  temporal  oonoems  of 
the  societies^  shodd  vote  in  the  election  of  church  officers,  and 
should  give  their  soffirages  in  spiritual  concerns.  This  subject, 
when  discussed  in  the  conference  of  1797  just  alluded  to,  pro. 
duced  a  variety  of  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question ;  and 
on  its  being  given  against  them,  the  dissentients  proposed  a  pUin 
for  a  new  itinerancy,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  meeting  in 
order  to  carry  it  into  immediate  effect;  Mr.  William  Thorn 
being  chosen  president,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Kilham,  secretary. 
A  form  of  church  government,  suited  to  an  itinerant  ministry, 
drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  meeting  by  these  two  brethren, 
was  soon  printed,  under  the  title  of  '*  Outlines  qf  a  Canstituiion 
propoiedjor  the  Examinaiion,  AmendmerU  and  Acceptance  f^the 
Members  of  the  Methodut  Nem  Itinerancy/*  which,  with  a  few 
alteratioDS,  was  accepted  by  the  conference  of  preachers  and  dele- 
gates. The  preachers  and  people  are  here  incorporated  in  all 
meetings  for  business,  not  by  temporary  concession,  but  by  the 
essential  principles  of  their  constitution ;  for  the  private  members 
choose  the  class  leaders,  the  leader's  meeting  nominates  the 
stewards,  and  the  society  confirms  or  rejects  the  nmnination.  The 
quarterly  meetings  are  composed  of  the  general  stewards  and 
representatives  chosen  by  the  different  societies  of  the  circuits ; 
and  the  fourth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  year,  appoints  the 
preadier  and  delegate  of  every  circuit  that  shall  attend  the 
genera]  conference. 

The  New  Connexion  have  attempted  to  establish  every 
part  of  their  church  government  on  popular  principles,  and  pro- 
fess to  have  united,  as  much  as  possible,  the  ministers  and  the 
people  in  efery  department  of  it.  This  is  quite  contrary,  say  they, 
to  the  original  government  of  the  Methodists,  which,  in  the  most 
important  cases,  is  confined  only  to  the  ministers,  as  appears  by 
considering  their  conference  or  yearly  meeting ;  for  of  this  meet- 
ing, no  person,  who  is  not  a  travelling  preacher,  has  ever  been 
aiffored  to  enter  as  a  member.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  point  to 
which  the  preachers  have  always  stedfastly  adhered  with  the 
utmost  firmness  and  resolution,  and  on  which  the  dirision  at 
present  is  said  entirely  to  rest  They  have  also  been  upbraided 
by  the  members  of  the  New  Connexion  for  baring  abused  the 
power  which  they  have  assumed.  The  New  Methodists  have 
formally  protested  against  most  of  these  abuses. 
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The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  chapels  and  preadiiog 
places  beloDgmg  to  the  New  Methodists^  within  the  range  of  this 
work.    The  whole  district  is  included  in  the  Leeds  circuit. 

In  Leeds,  Ebenexer  and  Zion  Chapeb ;  Bonnantofts,  Nev 
Road  End,  Pottery  Field,  New  Wortley,  Hunslet,  Hunslet  Carr, 
Odey,  Armley,  Adwalton,  Horsforth,  Pudsey,  Dewsbury,  fiatley, 
Horbury,  Hanging  Heaton,  and  GKldersome  Street  The  circuit 
also  includes  Rlpon,  Kirby,  Monkton,  Skelton  Studley,  DallogfaiD, 
and  Cross  Hills,  which  are  not  within  the  limits  of  the  district 
The  New  Methodists  also,  in  the  summer  months,  have  preaching 
in  the  open  air  at  North  Hall,  and  in  the  Vicar's  Croft^  Leeds. 

The  resident  ministers  in  the  district  are,  The  Rev.  T.  Water- 
house,  J.  Dawson,  and  William  Styan,  Leeds ;  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Livingston,  Dewsbury.  The  Rev.  H.  Seals,  resides  at  Ripon. 
There  are  upwards  of  sixty  local  preachers  in  the  district 

The  New  Methodists  unite  with  the  other  denominatiotts  of 
Christians  in  supporting  the  great  institutions  of  the  age;  their 
Sunday  Schools  are  generally  under  an  admirable  system  of 
management ;  their  institutions  particularly  connected  with  their 
party  are  liberally  supported  in  proportion  to  their  numbers;  and 
their  Irish  Mission  is  extremely  well  conducted,  and  has  been 
productive  of  very  essential  benefit 
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THE  PROTESTANT  METHODISTS. 


This  hoij,  like  the  New  Methodists,  origmated  in  Leeds. 
They  separated  from  the  Wesleyans  in  1827>  and  they  now  con., 
statute  rather  a  numerous  hody.    It  seems  that  soon  after  the 
erection  of  Bunswick  Chapel  in  Leeds,  in  1825,  a  project  was 
formed  of  introducing  an  organ  into  that  splendid  place  of  worship. 
When  this  project  was  matured,  a  strong  protest  against  it,  signed 
by  sixty  local  preachers,  was  presented  to  the  proper  quarter,  and 
since  this  document  contains  the  statement  of  the  principal  ground 
of  the  separation  which  soon  afterwards  occurred,  we  shall  give 
the  principal  part  of  it  to  our  readers.    ''  We  cannot  but  feel 
alarmed  at  the  attempts  which  we  understand  are  now  making, 
to  change  the  mode  of  conducting  the  devotional  part  of  our  reli- 
gions services,  by  erecting  an  organ  in  Brunswick  Chapel;  a 
measure,  which,  whilst  it  destroys  at  once  the  excellent  form  of 
our  venerable  founder,  is  one,  which,  almost  universal  experience 
goes  to  prove,  to  be  at  varience  with,  and  subversive  of,  that 
^nrituaUty  in  our  congregational  worship,  which  has  so  long 
eharacterixed  the-  Methodists  of  Leeds,  and  which  we  believe  to 
be  80  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.    The  Leeds  society  has 
hitherto  set  a  noble  example  to  the  whole  connexion,  for  its  steady 
and  uniform  adherence  to  the  original  and  simple  forms  of  religi. 
OQs  worship ;  and  we  fear,  brethren,  that  the  wish  for  such  inno. 
vation  as  that  now  contemplated,  proceeds,  not  so  much  from  a 
desire  to  increase  holy  and  haUowing  influence  upon  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  the  congregation,  as  to  please  the  ear  and  captivate 
the  passions,  and  ought,  in  our  humble  opinion,  to  be  regarded 
not  only  as  an  approximation  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  also 
as  the  first  step  towards  other  and  still  more  important  changes. 
If  the  friends  of  such  a  measure  seek  only  to  increase  spirituality 
of  worship,  which  surely  ought  to  be  the  end  and  design  of  every 
change,  it  appears  to  us,  that  such  an  object  wluld  be  best  pro. 
moted  by  their  habitual  search  after  greater  personal  enjoyment 
of  its  power  and  influence,  and  then  from  their  hearts  would  they 
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be  enabled  to  '  make  melody  unto  God.'  We  would  seriously 
recommend  to  the  solemn  and  attentive  oonsideratioa  of  the 
friends  of  the  organ^  what  account  can  be  giren  at  the  final  day 
of  retribution,  for  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  of  mtmey  as 
would  be  necessary  for  a  purpose  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
belicFe  would  prove  an  actual  evil ;  especially  at  a  period  like  the 
present,  when  many  members  of  our  society  are  wanting  the  com. 
mon  necessaries  of  life.  In  conduaion,  brethren,  we  believe  and 
trust,  that  a  matter  so  fraught  with  such  serious  oonsequeoees  to 
vital  religion  among  us,  as  that  upon  which  we  now  address  you, 
will  not  receive  that  sanction  from  you,  which  by  the  laws  of 
Methodism  is  indispensiUe  to  ito  adoption." 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  separation  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  suspension  of  one  of  the  local  preachers  for  three  months, 
on  account  of  his  activity  in  resisting  the  introduction  of  the  ob. 
noxious  instrument.  His  companions  and  friends  made  omunon 
cause  with  him ;  they  resolved,  in  the  words  of  their  historian, 
"  to  consider  the  sentence  of  the  suspended  indiridual  their  sen- 
tence, and  his  punishment  their  punishment;  and  they  determined 
that  they  would  preach  no  more  in  the  Conference  connexion 
until  the  sentence  was  revoked,  or  the  period  of  punishment  ter. 
minated."  No  satis&ctory  arrangement  having  been  made,  the 
preachers  and  a  very  great  number  of  members  of  the  society, 
permanently  left  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  We  shall  make  two 
more  short  extracto  from  the  history  of  this  separation,  published 
in  the  Wesleyan  Protestant  Methodist  Magazine,  and  then  we 
shall  leave  the  subject  The  writer  of  this  history  states,  "  that 
the  leading  men  in  Leeds  secession  did  not  separate  themselTes 
from  the  old  connexion ;  but  some  of  them  were,  in  £EU!t,  posi^ 
tively  and  actually,  and  others  at  least  mrtuaUyy  expelled  by  the 
decision  of  the  district  meeting;  and  the  remainder  followed  them, 
from  the  influence  of  Christian  affecticm  and  sympathy ;  in  con. 
junction  with  their  detestation  of  the  principle  of  arbitrary  power, 
so  unjustly  displayed  by  the  preachers  in  that  decision."  Again 
the  writer  says,  ''  It  was  not  the  mere  erection  of  the  organ  that 
induced  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Leeds  society  to  '  separate  from 
the  Christian  community,'  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  at- 
tached ;  but  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  preachers,  in  reference 
to  the  introduction  of  that  instrument ;  their  wanton  abuse  of 
power,  and  flagrant  violation  of  their  own  rules,  in  enforcing  its 
erection,  and  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  constitutional  privileges 
in  the  members  of  society  whd  were  inimical  to  its  erection." 
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The  Protestant  Methodists  soon  became  regularly  organized ; 
the  Stone  Chapel  in  Leeds^  formerly  occupied  by  tbe  Baptists, 
was  taken  for  their^use,  and  they  speedily  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  spacious  new  chapel,  in  Caroline  Street. 

The  following  are  the  chapels  and  preaching  places  of  the 
Protestant  Methodists  in  the  Leeds  Circuit.  Stone  Chapel  Leeds, 
Park  Chapel,  Leeds;  Rotation^Office,  Woodhouse,  Holbeck,  Brew. 
ery  Field,  Hunslet,  Burley,  Moor  Town,  Armley,  Yeadon,  Bir- 
stall ;  Brewery,  Hunslet  Moor ;  Paradise,  Bewsbury  Road. 

As  a  demonstration  of  the  zeal  which  immediately  inspired 
the  Protestant  Methodists  after  the  commencement  of  their  body, 
we  subjoin  in  a  note  the  resolutions  which  they  passed  at  their 
first  yearly  meeting  in  1829,  relatire  to  missionaries.* 

*  Reeolyed,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  time  has  now  ar- 
rived when  we  should  employ  missionaries  in  promoting  the  work  of  God  amongst 
01.  That  the  number  of  misrionariea  to  be  employed  by  us  shall  always  be  regu^ 
kted  by  the  extent  of  labour  required,  and  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  raised 
for  thii  puipoee.  That  no  person  shall  be  employed  as  a  missionary  but  a  preacher 
folly  recdved  upon  the  plan,  and  who  shall  have  given  satis&ctory  evidence  of  his 
attachment  to  the  principles  on  which  our  society  is  founded ;  of  fervent  piety,  great 
xeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  talents  calculated  to  make  him  generally  accepted. 
That  the  committee  shall  consbt  of  the  elders  in  the  Leeds  Circuit,  vrith,  at 
least,  twice  the  number  of  other  persons  to  be  annually  elected  by  the  yearly  meet- 
ing :  they  shall  be  anthorized  to  call  out  and  employ  such  missionary  candidates 
as  they  may  approve  and  as  the  state  of  the  funds,  and  calls  for  assistance  may 
justify.  That  missionaries  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  all  meetings  of  which  elders 
are  membeis  :  they  shall  bo  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  preachers,  but,  as 
miirionaries,  they  shall  not  be  eligible  for  the  oflSce  of  presiding  elder  in  any 
orcoit 
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It  is  DOt  our  prorince  to  enter  upon  any  long  and  regular 
narrative  of  the  origin  of  this  numerous  and  increasing  body  of 
Methodists.  As  their  name  imports,  their  object  is  to  restore 
Methodism  to  something  resembling  its  pristine  character  in 
the  days  of  Wesley  and  Nelson,  from  whose  spirit  they  think 
that  it  has  partly  degenerated.  They  appear  to  have  originated 
with  two  brothers,  H.  and  J.  Bourne,  natives  and  residents  in 
Staffordshire,  who,  on  account  of  their  activity  in  holding  what 
are  called  Camp  Meetings,  were  excluded  from  the  Wesleyan 
connexion.  After  these  meetings  had  been  frequently  held,  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  published  the  following  minute  against 
them.  ''  It  is  our  judgment,  that  even  supposing  such  meetings 
to  be  allowable  in  America,  they  are  highly  improper  in  England, 
and  likely  to  be  productive  of  considerable  mischief;  and  we  dis. 
claim  all  connexion  with  them."  This  brought  the  matter  to  an 
extraordinary  issue,  and  it  was  understood,  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  Conference  would  be  levelled  against  the  camp  meetings.* 
When  the  Bournes  resolutely  persevered  in  their  course,  it  was  of 
course  impossible  that  they  could  sustain  their  union  with  the 

*  For  these  meetingB  the  Primitiyo  Methodists  assign  tiie  following  reasons  : 

**  1 .  They  were  a  means  of  restoring  and  estahlishing  worship  in  the  open  air. 
Mr.  Wesley  established  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  field  preaching ;  but  which, 
depending  wholly  on  preaching,  was  nearly  worn  ont.  But  the  camp  meetings  in- 
troduced it  with  a  variety  of  exercises  each  assisting  each,  and  thus  establidied  it  on 
a  firm  and  broad  basis.  2.  Meetings  soon  rose  up  which  were  held  in  the  open 
air,  with  a  variety  of  religious  exercises,  for  two  or  three  hours  together.  These 
were  crowned  with  considerable  success ;  and  the  people  for  conyenience  called 
them  tmall  camp  meetings.  3.  The  camp  meetings,  by  a  change  of  exercises,  en- 
able people  to  continue  the  active  worship  of  God,  for  a  course  of  time,  with  energy 
and  effect.  4.  They  open  the  way  for  missionary  labours,  and  promote  a  spirit  of 
enterprise.  5.  The  camp  meeting  praying  services  impsrt  vigour,  energy,  and  cou- 
rage,  to  the  pious  praying  labourers ;  and  this  strengthens  other  prayer  meetings. 
6.  They  have  been  a  means  of  establishing  prayer  meetings  at  the  close  of  preachinga. 
The  preachers  find  the  preaching  to  be  a  part  only  of  their  duty ;  they  have  besides, 
to  collect  the  eneigies  of  the  people,  and  make  a  general  effort  to  bring  forward  th« 
work  of  God." 
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Wealeyans,  and  io  1809  they  may  be  aaid  to  hare  laid  the  foun. 
dations  of  a  perfectly  distinct  society.  The  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Oowes,  a  Wesleyan  preacher^  in  the  following  year^  on  account  of 
his  attachment  to  the  new  system,  gave  additional  strength  to 
their  resoIuti^Mis:  the  rudiments  of  several  of  the  circuits  were 
formed,  a  preaching  establishment  was  constituted  in  Tunstall, 
and  numerous  adherents  to  the  new  cause  were  soon  found  in  all 
the  adjoining  counties.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1812,  at  a  meet, 
ing  called  to  make  some  of  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  new 
society,  the  name  of  Primitive  Mbthodists  was  assumed,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  society  included  at  that  period  thirty-four 
places  and  twenty  three  preadiers.  The  following  is  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  Ranters,  by  which  this  body  is  designated  in  so 
many  places.  At  Belper  several  meetings  for  prayer  were  held 
in  1814,  and  ''when  these  meetings  were  closed,  the  praying 
people,  in  returning  home,  were  accustomed  to  sing  through  the 
streets.  This  circumstance  procured  them  the  name  of  Ran. 
TEBs ;  and  the  name  of  Ranter,  which  first  arose  on  this  occasion, 
afterwards  spread  very  extensively/' 

The  first  circuit  formed  by  the  Primitive  Methodists  in  York, 
shire,  was  that  at  Hull  in  *1819.  In  that  place,  the  first  annual 
meeting  was  held  May  2, 1820,  when  in  the  whole  connexion 
there  were  eight  circuits,  forty-eight  travelling  preachers,  two 
hundred  and  seventy.seven  local  preachers  and  seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty.two  members.  In  the  following  year, 
the  Leeds  and  Wakefield  circuits  were  formed,  and  Bradford 
circuit  in  1822.  The  Primitive  Methodists  at  Leeds  were  soon 
distinguished  by  their  activity  and  zeal;  in  1822  they  sent  a  mis. 
aion  to  London,  where  a  society  was  established,  and  when  the 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  Leeds  in  1823,  it  was  reported  that 
there  were  forty.six  circuits,  two  hundred  and  two  travelling 
preachers,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty.five  local  preach- 
ers, and  twenty.nine  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy.two 
members.* 

*  We  readily  aooedo  to  a  request  to  unite  the  foUowing  adYioes,  which  have 
been  Giicnkted  among  the  PximitiTe  Methodifts  for  the  condactii^  of  their  lerricea. 
^  OuiHne  qf  a  PreaMnff  Serviee,^^Ijot  all  the  exerdseB,  in  general,  he  khorC 
The  pteachiz^  vhenerer  it  can,  Bhoold  he  followed  hy  a  prayer  meeting.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  service  to  the  end  of  the  sermon,  should  take  up  about  three 
quartets  of  an  hour ;  and  the  prayer  meeting  should  continue  about  half  an  hour ; 
the  whole  to  conclude  in  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  After  the  conclusion,  prayer 
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The  Primitiire  Methodists  hare  three  circuits  in  this  district, 
Wakefield^  Bradford^  and  Leeds^  bat  that  of  Leeds  oomprehends 
nearly  the  whole  of  it.  The  chapel  at  Bradford,  which  is  rery 
spacious  and  commodious^  is  the  best  in  the  district  The  foUov. 
ing  is  a  list  of  the  chapels  and  {Mreaching  houses  in  the  Leeds 
circuit     York  Street,  Bethesda,  Leeds;    Armley,    Hdbeck, 

may  be  made  for  moomeii;  or  the  Bociety  may  meet  for  about  twenty  nuirates. 
Long  preachings  generally  injnre  both  the  preachers*  constitntion  and  the  cause 
of  religion. 

'^  OutRne  qfa  Prmfer  Meeting — 1.  Open  with  singing  for  about  four,  fire,  or 
six  minntes.  2.  Spend  four,  five,  or  siz  minutes  in  prayer,  ending  with  the  Lord*i 
Prayer.  3.  Sing  about  two,  three,  or  four  minutea.  4.  Let  the  mcmben  of  the 
society  pray  in  quick  suceession,  for  two,  ihree,  or  four  minutes  each.  When 
mourners  are  in  distress,  or  in  any  other  particular  cases,  the  exercises  may  be 
lengthened.  But,  in  general,  long  exercises  in  public,  are  improper  and  injurious; 
and  should  be  carefully  aroided.  And  if  any  one  trespass  by  attempting  to  dng 
out  to  an  improper  length,  the  next  meeting  of  the  society  may  determine  what 
remedy  shall  be  applied  to  such  impropriety.  5.  Let  a  little  singing  be  ooeaaonslly 
intermingled  to  vary  the  exercises.  6.  If  exhortations  be  given,  they  may  be  for 
two  or  three,  or  from  that  to  six  or  eight  minutes,  ffliort  exhortations  are  usefoL 
7.  Conclude  in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  8.  On  suitable  occaaona,  prayer 
may  again  commence,  and  especially  if  there  be  souls  in  distress.  9.  This  outline 
may  be  judiciously  varied  in  any  point,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

'*  OutfifM  qf  a  Clots  Meeting. — I.  Open  with  singing  for  about  four,  five,  or 
six  minutes.  2.  Let  four  or  five  minutes  be  spent  in  prayer,  ending  with  the 
Lord*s  Prayer.  3.  Sing  about  two,  or  three  minutes.  4.  Leader  speak  one  or 
two  minutes,  chiefly  his  own  experience.  6.  Let  fifteen,  or  firam  that  to  twenty 
minutes,  be  spent  in  conversation  of  th^e  leader  with  the  members. 

**  In  speaking  to  one,  the  leader,  in  effect,  speaks  to  sll ;  and  it  will  on  some 
occanons,  be  found  difiicult  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  whole  meeting  for  twenty 
minutes  together.  But  the  leader  pssung  from  one  to  another  in  quick  snoceasion 
wiU  be  a  great  means  to  keep  the  attention  alive.  Also  the  leader  may  give  out  a 
verse  and  sing  in  the  midst  of  the  worlc  If  a  class  have  fifteen  or  nxteen  members, 
the  average  time  of  speaking  should  be  under  a  minute  with  each  member.  If 
there  be  twenty  or  thirty  members  it  should  be  still  less.  In  particular  cases,  more 
time  may  be  spent  with  any  of  the  members.  If  a  member  have  acquired  or  be 
acquiring  a  habit  of  long  speaking,  then,  the  leader,  after  dropping  a  few  vrords, 
must  immediately  pass  on  to  the  next,  and  begin  at  once  to  speak  to  the  next. 
If  this  be  not  attended  to  the  meeting  will  soon  be  injured. 

**  6.  When  the  speaking  is  concluded,  sing  for  two,  three,  or  fiMur  minutes. 
7.  Then  let  the  members  pray  in  quick  succession,  for  about  two  or  three  minutes 
eacl).  The  leader  must  take  csre  that  none  of  them  trespass  upon  time.  8.  In- 
termingle occasionally  a  little  singing  to  vary  the  exercise.  9.  Be  careful  and 
exact  in  settling  the  class  poper.  10.  Conclude  in  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  1 1 .  This  outline  may  be  judiciously  varied  in  any  point,  as  draunstanees 
may  require.** 
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Farnley,  Rolhwell^  Kippax^  Thorner^  Barvick,  Kiddal  Lane, 
Methley^  Oulton,  Bramley^  Woodbouse.Hill^  Hunslet^  Silver- 
Royd-Hill,  Royds,  Beeston,  Horsfortb^  Churwell,  Rawden^  Otiey, 
£s1i<dt,  Calverley,  Dog-park,  Askwith,  Timble,  Daw.Green, 
HuDslet-Carr,  New.RoadJBnd,  Farn]ey.Moor-Side,  New  Wort, 
ley^  LofthoQse ;  Open  Air,  Bombay  Street^  York  Road. 

In  the  Leeds  Circuit  the  numbers  in  Society  are  941.  In  that 
of  Bradford,  562,  and  in  that  of  Wakefield,  220.  The  Travelling 
preachers  in  this  year  (1833)  are,  for  Leeds,  W.  Taylor,  J.  Hors. 
ley,  G.  W.  Armitage — for  Wakefield,  W.  JoUey — and  for  Brad- 
ford, J.  Harrison,  R  Woodhall,  J.  Matfiu. 
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As  Mr.  Ingham^  the  founder  of  this  denominatioD,  was  »  aaftire 
of  this  district^  and  as  the  principles  of  the  party  have  been  much 
mistaken  and  maligned^  we  shall  gire  from  published  and  unpnb- 
lished  docvments  of  authenticity,  a  just  statement  of  his  character 
and  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  his  followers.  Benjamin  Ingliam 
was  the  son  of  William  and  Susannah  Ingham^  of  Ossett,  in  the 
parish  of  Dewsbury^  in  the  county  of  York.  He  wasjiwm  there 
June  11th,  1712.  He  received  a  liberal  education  at  Batley 
School,  and  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  having  entered  the  latter 
place  October  10th,  1730.  During  his  restdenoe  there,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr. 
John  Wesley,  and  many  others,  who  afterwards  attracted  extra^ 
ordinary  publicity  by  their  labours.  The  following  account  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  his  religious  principles  at  that  period. 
**  Their  principles  (alluding  to  the  persons  before  mentioned)  were 
to  be  good  and  do  all  the  good  they  could;  they  fiisted  twice ^a 
week,  prayed  and  examined  themselves  twice  every  hour,  received 
the  sacrament  every  Sunday,  visited  the  sick  and  prisoners, 
taught  poor  children  to  read  and  write,  gave  alms,  and  frequently 
met  together  to  read  the  Scriptures."  On  the  1st  of  June,  1735, 
Mr.  Ingham  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  by  Dr.  John  Potter, 
Bishop  of  Oxford;  on  the  same  day  he  commenced  preaching,  and 
preached  his  first  sermon  to  the  prisoners  in  Oxford  Castle.  In 
consequence  of  a  pressing  request  for  his  assistance  in  preaching 
from  Mr.  John  Wesley,  he  embarked  at  London  for  Georgia,  in 
America,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1735 ;  having  continued  there  a 
year  and  some  months,  during  which  time  he  visited  Carolina  and 
Pennsylvania,  he  then  returned  to  England,  and  soon  afterwards 
to  Yorkshire.  On  his  arrival  at  Ossett,  his  native  place,  he  re. 
newed  his  labours  as  a  preacher  in  the  Established  Church,  and 
taught  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  professed  to  preach  the  "  doctrine  of  justification  through  the 
righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  imputed  to  the  guilty."  .  Great 
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numbers  of  people  attended  wherever  he  laboured^  the  jealousy 
of  the  clergy  was  excited^  Chey  prohibited  him  their  churches 
and  diape]s>  and  he  then  commenced  preaching  in  the  fields^ 
bamsy '  and  dwelling  houses,  and  the  number  of  his  oonrerts  con- 
tinued to  increase.  The  people  he  thus  collected  were  formed 
into  societies,  and  there  were  nearly  sixty  in  different  placeSy  in 
Yorkshire,  which  were  visited  once  a  month  by  Mr.  Ingham,  or 
those  who  assisted  him  in  his  labours. 

While  assisting  Mr.  Wesley  in  America,  an  acquaintance 
commenced  between  him  and  the  Moravians,  which  continued  for 
a  number  of  years;  they  mutually  assisted  each  other  in  preaching, 
until  Mr.  Ingham  became  so  dissatisfied  with  what  he  considered 
their  arbitrary  proceedings,  that  he  broke  off  the  connexion. 

Mr.  Ingham  having  visited  Germany,  where  he  did  not  long 
remain,  oi^his  return  continued  his  labours  with  increasing  mk^ 
€698.  The  increase  of  labourers  and  converts  roused  the  jealousy 
of  the  estaUiiAed  clergy,  who  had  recourse  to  the  most  violent 
means  to  repress  their  labours.  They  frequently  instigated  the 
rabble  to  abuse,  and  even  to  mob  them,  and  such  was  their  vio* 
lence,  that  their  lives  were  frequently  in  the  most  eminent  danger. 
About  17^>  and  for  some  time  subsequent,  these  persecutions 
still  increased  in  frequency  and  were  waged  with  unabated  vio- 
lence; but,  instead  of  retarding,  they  rather  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Inghamites.  At  this  period  they  preached  at  York, 
Think,  Sdby,  Leeds,  Aberford,  Settle,  Tadcaster,  Bradford,  Wib. 
sey.  Long  Preston,  Salterforth,  Orindleton,  fiamoldswick,  Newby, 
&€.,  in  the  county  of  York;  at  Colne,  Winewall,  Wheadey,  Bar- 
rowford,  Watermeetings,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster;  and  at 
Kendal,  Thinoaks,  Orayriggs,  Dent,  Gale,  Roundthwaite,  Burtree, 
Kirby  JStephen,  Brackenber,  &c  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 
They  also  occaidonally  preached  at  various  places  in  Lincolnshire."* 

*  At  most  of  these  places  lodoties  were  formed,  which  were  supplied  with 
itbenut  pradierB  once  a  week,  or  once  a  fortni^^t  The  following  extnot  from 
tixnr  jomnals  will  shew  their  manner  of  admitting  penons  into  their  society. 
"^The  peison  to  be  admitted  to  apply  either  to  the  pfsachers  or  some  of  the  sodety; 
tf  no  objection  be  made,  the  person  to  be  received  without  making  any  promiie 
or  sabioibing  any  nilea  or  orders.  They  are  at  liberty  to  leave  the  society  when- 
c^er  they  please,  but  to  be  fsithfully  told,  that  so  long  as  they  profess  to  be  members 
of  ibe  sodety,  it  is  expected  they  have  thehr  salvation  at  heart,  and  live  snd  walk 
as  beeome  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  any  member  shall  give  offence,  by 
acting  contiary  to  his  profession,  the  stewsxds  are  authorized  to  take  notice  thereof; 
and  inform  the  preachers.     If  the  nature  of  the  fault  will  allow  it  the  penwn  for 
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The  Inghamite  church  at  Leeds  was  founded  in  l?^!*  for  on 
the  fourth  of  March^  in  that  year,  Mr.  Ingham  united  a  society 
there  of  about  thirty  persons.  The  popukce  at  first  appeared 
resolved  to  larish  their  utmost  fury  upon  the  new  sect,  and  on 
one  occasion  they  created  a  very  ahuming  disturbance  at  the  doon 
of  the  preaching  house,  but  they  soon  desisted  from  their  foUy, 
and  the  society  rapidly  prospered.  In  1762  the  churdi  was  set  in 
order,  and  consisted  of  about  thirty  members.  ^'  They  chose," 
says  the  histcnry  of  the  Inghamites,  '^  John  Wood  elder.  They 
walked  in  peace  for  some  yean,  until  their  elder,  by  mixing  with 
worldly  company,  fell  into  the  crime  of  drunkenness.  This  con. 
duct  caused  much  distress  to  the  church,  who  about  the  year 

m 

177^  excommunicated  him  for  disorderly  conduct.  He  w»  sue 
oeeded  by  John  Sharp,  a  joiner,  who  became  guilty  of  the  same 
crime,  and  shared  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  The  chui;^  after  this 
was  supplied  with  preachers  from  other  churches  in  the  oonnexioo, 
viz.  Wibsey,  WinewaU,  Wheatley,  Salterforth,  Tadcaster,  &c 
until  1779>  yfhen  Samuel  Towers  began  to  preach,  and  continued 
until  1703.  Being  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  he  left  his 
fkmily  and  went  to  reside  in  some  other  part  of  the  county.  It 
was  not  long  hehre  he  returned  to  his  family  in  a  weak  state  of 
health  and  died  soon  after.  His  conduct  caused  great  dissension 
in  the  church ;  for  many  of  the  members  were  creditors,  and 
sustained  great  loss  by  him.  This  dissension  reduced  their  num- 
ber to  eight  or  nine,  who  continued  to  meet  together  regularly  on 
the  Lord's  day,  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  attend  to  social  worship. 
They  were  visited  occasionally  by  elders  and  preachers  in  the 
connexion,  and  from  1799  they  were  seldom  without  a  preacher 
or  elder  on  the  Sabbath,  until  1804,  when  Mr.  Joseph  Nidiolson, 
their  present  elder,  resigned  his  office  in  the  excise,  and  came 
to  reside  in  Leeds.    In  1806  Mr.  J.  Nichdson  was  ordained  elder 


the  first  time  it  only  to  be  affoctioiuitoly  admoniihod;  bat  if  that  do  not  produce 
lepcntanoe,  he  is  then  to  be  reproved  before  two  or  three  of  the  stewuda,  or 
proftchers;  if  he  stiU  remain  impenitent,  he  is  to  be  publicly  rebnlced  or  diaowned, 
as  the  &ult  requires.  In  some  of  the  societies  there  is  a  collection  made,  to  which 
CTery  member  subscribes  two  pence  per  month,  if  they  be  able  and  willing.  Tbia 
money  is  collected  by  the  stewards,  not  for  the  preachers,  but  to  pay  incideatal 
expenses  belonging  to  the  society,  such  aa  candles,  &c.*'  In  addition  to  this  we  find 
that  when  they  could  not  agree  about  the  admission  of  a  member  it  was  deter* 
mined  by  lot  The  person  who  wished  to  be  admitted,  stated  his  experience  publicly 
before  the  congregation. 
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over  them.  At  that  time  they  were  about  eight  members.  At 
present  they  are  walking  in  peace  and  unity." 

The  only  Inghamite  churches  in  Yorkshire^  besides  that  at 
Leeds*  are  those  at  Rothwell,  Wibsey,  Tadcaster^  and  Howden, 
The  church  at  Tadcaster  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  important 
io  the  connenon;  that  at  Wibeey  has  a]wa3r8  been  small;  that  at 
Howden  has  also  been  few  in  numbers^  while  that  at  Bothwell 
has  generally  been  destitute  of  officers. 

Hie  principles  of  the  Inghamites  in  this  district  have  nothing 
remarkable  to  distinguish  them  from  the  moderate  Calvinists^ 
except  that  they  unite  with  the  Sandemanians  and  Glassites  of 
Scotland,  in  maintaining  that  faith  is  the  simple  belief  of  the  divine 
testimony.  The  letter  of  advice,  given  by  Mr.  Ingham,  Dec.  30, 
1753,  to  his  fellowJabourers,  which  we  insert  in  a  note,  will 
soffidentlytdisplay  their  opinions.* 

*  *'  In  preaching,  keep  to  your  own  fpft  and  experience,  and  do  not  go  be- 
jood  jxrar  own  depUt.  Atoid  all  affectation  in  vorda  and  gestuea,  and  endeavour 
to  eipreas  yonnelveB  in  plain  acriptoial  laogui^e.  In  the  first  place  preach 
ChiiBt  crucified  as  the  only  foundation;  let  his  godhead,  blood  and  rightcousneap 
be  the  chief  tofucs  of  your  discourses.  In  the  next  place,  preach  such  points  of 
doctrine  aj  are  essential  to  fiith  and  practioe,  as  the  corruption  and  weakness  of 
man^s  nature,  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  righteousness,  the  necessity  of  God*s 
Holy  Spirit  to  call,  enlighten,  conTinoe,  and  oonyert  sinners;  justification  and 
aanctification  as  inseparable,  for  where  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed,  his  life, 
^irit,  and  nature  is  imparted. 

**  Preach  repentanee  and  obedience  as  concomitants  of  true  fidth,  and  good 
worics  as  the  fruit  thereot  Denounee  curse,  wrath,  sad  damnation  against  aU 
wicked,  wilful,  impenitent  onners;  and  proclaim  grace,  mercy,  uid  salvation  to  all 
penitent,  humbled,  and  broken-hearted  sinners,  that  come  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:  wave  aU  nice  and  controverted  points,  which  tend  only  to  gender  strife  and 
dispnting;  labour  not  to  make  a  wise  knowing  people,  but  a  happy  lively  people. 
Lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  declare  roundly  and  boldly  that  nothing 
but  an  experimental  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  heart  can  make  us  happy, 
either  hen  m  hereafter.  Exhort  people  to  the  constant  use  of  praying,  watching, 
meditating,  reading  the  Scriptures,  hearing  sermons  and  meeting  together. 

"'  TeU  believerB  that  when  they  are  fidthful  and  obedient  in  heart  and  life,  they 
wiU  enjoy,  though  not  at  all  times  equally  alike,  fellowship  with  Qod,  the  light  of 
his  countenance  and  the  oonsolations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  that  if  they  neglect 
their  duty,  and  act  contrary  to  it,  they  must  expect  to  suffer  loss,  and  to  smart  for 
it;  unfidthfnlness  in  heart  always  produces  confusion,  darkness,  and  uneasiness  of 
mind;  and  wilful  disobedience,  shame  and  chastisement,  for  sin  is  a  real  evil,  and 
God  wiU  not  suffer  it  in  any  people.  Be  an  example  to  the  people,  in  all  your 
behaviour,  because  preaching  without  example  has  no  good  effect ;  avoid  idleness, 
lightodndneis,  jetting,  loud  laughter,  and  all  vain  and  unprofitable  conversation. 
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The  Ingbamitegy  thougb  not  a  numerooBy  are  a  Tery  estima- 
ble,  peaceful  and  consisteDt  body;  they  are,  generally  ^peaking, 
better  informed  upon  doctrinal  subjects  than  the  members  of 
most  oi  the  religious  sects  around  them,  and  the  internal  economy 
of  their  churches  is  deserving  of  very  high  commendation.  There 
are  many  things  in  the  Inghamites  vhich  might  be  advantage, 
ously  imitated  by  denominations  much  more  numerous,  and  with 
far  higher  pertensions  to  popularity. 

Do  not  cttiy  mucfa  newi  Crom  place  to  place.  Do  not  speak  againat  either  the 
people  or  preachers  of  other  parties.  Do  not  expose  other  people's  fiuilta,  or  speak 
of  them  unless  necessary"  for  some  good  end.  Do  not  keep  people  talking  aboat 
worldly  affidrs  and  news  after  meetmgs  are  over,  becanse  it  ia  best  for  them  to  go 
immediately  home.  Read  the  Scriptures,  ting  and  pray  with  the  people  where  yoe 
lodge.  Visit  and  pny  with  the  sick,  when  desired;  and  be  alvmya  ready  to  speak 
with  people  about  their  souls  concerns.  Endeayour  to  give  the  people  where  you 
lodge  or  come  to  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  and  do  not  keep  them  up  late  at 
nights.  Remember  that  we  are  not  to  be  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  helpcn  of 
their  joy.  Endeavour  to  support  and  defend  your  fellow-labourers,  and  never 
think  to  establish  your  own  character  upon  the  ruin  of  others.  Honesty  it  the  best 
policy,  and  he  that  walks  and  acts  most  uprightly  before  the  Lord,  will  stand  the 
longest  and  come  best  through  at  last** 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS,  OR  QUAKERS,  har? 
long  oQDsdtated  one  of  the  most  respectable  bodies  of  reUgionisti 
in  this  district.  To  the  history  of  the  ongin,  of  the  persecutions^ 
and  of  the  final  settlement  of  this  denomination  in  this  locality^ 
it  is  impossiUe  for  us  to  refer  in  this  limited  work.*  Suffice  it 
to  say,  thatviany  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  port  of  the  country  as- 
flumed  the  tenets  and  the  habits  of  the  Qual^  prior  to  the  Resto. 
ration,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  opposition,  the  reproaches,and  it  may 
be  added,  the  misrepresentations  of  every  other  religious  commUr 
nity,  their  numbers  continued  to  increase,  and  they  soon  had  several 
burial  grounds,  if  not  meeting  houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 

*  Thote  wbo  havo  not  access  to  other  sources  of  tnformation,  may  take  the 
fonoKing  abridged  statement  from  **Tbe  Sammai7  of  the  History,  Doctrine,  and  Dis- 
dptioe  cf  Friends.**    ^  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  number  of  men,  disBatisfied 
widi  all  the  modes  of  religioiu  worship  then  known  in  the  -world,  withdrew  from 
the  eoDmumMNi  of  every  visible  ehmcfa,  to  seek  the  Lord  in  letiiemenl     Among 
tbesewaa  their  *  Honovable  Elder,*  Qeatfgi  Fox,  who,  being  *  qnJcksned  by  the 
iimnfdiata  toochca  of  dinne  lo're,  oonld  not  satisfy  his  ^yprehenaions  of  duty  to 
God,  without  directing  the  people  where  to  find  the  like  consolation  and  instruction.* 
Ja.  die  oofone  of  his  fravels,  he  met  with  many  '  seeking  penons,*  in  diemnstinces 
omilarto  Ins  own,  and  these '  readily  recdTed  his  teetimony.*    *•  He  WM  oneof  thi 
Sntof  the  Society  of  Mends  who  were  imprisoned.    He  wns  confined  at  Netting^ 
ivm  in  th*  year  1649,  for  having  publicly  opposed  a  preacher,  on  a  point  of  doc- 
trine; and  in  Uie  following  year,  being  broog^t  before  two  juetioes  in  Dertiyahire, 
one  of  them,*  (Jostioe  Bennet)  '  scoffing  a4  Geoige  Fox,  for  having  bidden  him, 
and  those  about  him,  to  tnmble  a4  the  word  of  the  Lord,  gave  to  our  predeoesaort 
the  name  of  QMokmra;  sn  appeUation  which  soon  became,  snd  hath  remained  our 
■ost'osoal  denomination;  but  Uiey  themselves  adopted, and  have  tsantmitted  to  us^ 
the  endeariag  appellation  of  Pfimdt.''    We  then  have  given  to  us  a  short  aeoomit 
«f  their  sofferings,  and  diflferent  settlementi^    They  also  in  some  measure  vindloate 
Charlea  H.  ftom  the  dMrscter  of  a  perseeutor,  acknowledging,  that  though  they 
soflsrad  much  during  his  reSgn,  he  sometimes  diseounteBSBoed  the  severitiea  of  the 
lepsiatare.    They  even  teU  us  that  he  exerted  his  satharity  to  rescue  their  Mends 
from  the  unprovoked  and  cruel  persecutions  which  they  met  with  in  New  England( 
and  they  speak  with  becoming  i^tade  of  the  difficent  seta  pawed  in  their  ftvour 
daring  the  leigns  of  Wflliam  and  Maiy,  andOeofge  the  First** 
TOL.  II.  I< 
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The  first  burial  ground  belonging  them  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire^  was  at  Monk  Bretton^  near  Bamsley^  where  a  gentle- 
man,  concerted  to  the  opinions  of  George  Fox,  gave  them  a  piece 
of  ground  in  1657,  in  which  the  first  of  the  Quakers  who  died  in 
this  kingdom  were  interred.  It  appears  probable  that  their  first 
meeting  place  in  this  neighbourhood  was  near  Oildersome,  where 
they  had  a  society  about  1661  or  1662.  According  to  Thoresby^ 
they  also  had  a  cemetery  at  Morley  about  the  same  period;  and 
in  1672>  as  we  hare  already  seen,  (see  p.  168,)  a  resident  at 
Knosthorpe,  (Mr.  John  Stahle,  who  had  embraced  their  opinions,} 
devoted  a  part  of  his  orchard  to  the  same  purpose.  The  burial 
ground  near  Gildersome  was  conveyed  to  the  Quakers  by  William 
Midgley,  William  CundaU,  and  John  Sutton,  clothiers,  all  of 
Morley,  by  deeds  of  lease  and  release,  dated  Sept.  8th  and  9tfa, 
1689.  This  burial  ground  is  placed  in  a  very  ezti1u>rdinary  situ^ 
ation,  inclosed  and  long  planted  all  over  with  trees,  on  the  side 
of  the  Leeds  and  Elland  road  between  Morley  and  Bruntdifle ;  it 
is  so  remote  firom  the  places  where  the  Quakers  were  accustomed 
to  assemble,  that  it  is  impossible  to  account  fw  the  selection  of 
its  site.*  On  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Friends  built  their  meeting  house  and  school  in  Leeds,  but  the 
old  building  having  Men  into  decay,  was  pulled  down  in  1788, 
and  the  present  edifice  was  erected  upon  its  foundations.  And 
tcoa  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
was  scarcely  a  town  in  the  district  in  which  there  was  not  a 
Quakers'  meeting. 

*  Of  a  enrloiii  ftct  ooxmeeted  with  diis  bmU  ground  when  fint  estaUiahed, 
•nd  witli  it*  rabseqnent  condition,  Scalcherd,  -mth  the  trae  feelings  of  an  eati- 
quiy,  nys,  '*  The  Qnaken,  with  the  approbation,  no  doubt,  if  not  license  of 
Geoige  Fox  and  their  other  leaderf^  now  put  up  atonea  or  laid  aiaba,  with  the 
tnacriptaons  to  the  memory  of  their  departed  brethren.  But  this  was  a  practice 
too  conformable  to  the  ideas  and  feeHnga  of  all  other  people,  to  he  long  endoied. 
When  it  was  abandoned  I  never  could  ascertain  aoenrately,  bat  that  it  took  place 
near  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  appears  probable.  In  th«ir  pnaent 
huiial  ground,  which  they  have  held  leventy  or  eighty  yean  bade,  the  Quakers  do 
notaeem  to  have  laid  asmgie  stone  for  the  purpose  of  memorial — ^I  aay  for  the 
piuipose  of  memorisl,  or  as  a  tribute  of  affsction,  or  respect,  to  the  maaarj  of 
depsited  relatives,  becaase  they  hooe  laid  grmoestone$^  and  but  a/aw  peon  offo. 
Yes,  reader  U- they  have  removed  the  slabs  £rom  the  old  cemetery,  nesr  Moriey, 
■ad  such  of  them  as  are  not  broken  to  pieces,  or  studiously  and  csBtefuUy  put  out 
of  light,  you  may  chance  to  find  in  a  pantry  or  a  cellar,  or  turned  edgeways  foe 
the  edging  of  a  causeway,  as  though  their  deligfat  was,  not  only  to  baffle  sU  fatora 
xeiearches,  bat  to  stifleewry  tender  and  sentinental  feeling.^* 
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The  foUowiog  is  a  list  of  their  present  Meeting  Houses.  Leeds, 
Camp-IiSiie,  WaterXane;  Oildersome;  ThomhillJStreet,  Wake. 
MA;  BridgeJStreet,  Bradford;  Cross-Green,  Otley;  Rawden; 
and  Dewsbury. 

Many  of  the  Quakers  in  this  district  hare  been  distinguished 
by  their  hndahle  and  remarkaUe  beneroknoe.  To  only  one  of 
than  can  we  direct  the  reader's  attention.  Jervas  Storr,  of  Leeds, 
possessed  an  income  of  several  hundred  pounds  a  year,  but  only 
expended  on  himself  about  £90  per  annum,  and  bertowed  the  sur. 
pfaisoo  the  poor,  within  adicuit  of  several  miles  round  the  town, 
where  he  weekly  searched  out  the  abodes  of  the  indigent,  and 
administered  to  them  advice,  bedding,  clothing,  and  money,  in  the 
most  judicious  manner.  His  spare  habit,  venerable  grey  locks, 
resigned  countenance,  and  coarse  garb,  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  one  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
with  reverential  deference  by  all  who  knew  him,  especially  the 
numerous  claimants  on  his  unbounded  charity,  who  deeply  regret- 
ted his  loss.  This  useful  and  estimable  person  died  on  the  9th 
of  January,  1805.  The  Friends  indeed,  as  a  body,  have  done 
themselves  the  highest  honour  by  their  philanthropy.  In  Leeds, 
in  Bradford,  in  Wakefield,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  they  have 
existed,  they  have  come  forward  in  the  times  of  distress  for  the 
liberal  relief  of  the  poor,  they  have  zealously  advocated  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave,  they  have  actively  promoted  the  cause 
of  education,  they  have  strenuously  disseminated  the  principles 
of  peace,  and  they  have  honoured  themselves  by  being  the  most 
efficient  friends  of  the  BiUe  Society. 
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THE  REMAININO  DENOMINATIONS  AND  STATE 

OF  RELIGION. 


Upon  the  remainiDg  religious  sects  in  this  district  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  enlarge;  we  shall  dismiss  them  with  very  brief 
descriptions. 

THE  FEMALE  REVIVALISTS,  whose  opinions  corre- 
spond  with  those  of  the  Methodists,  have  a  chapel  in  R^ent. 
Street,  in  the  Leylands,  Leeds,  built  in  1825;  and  another  in 
Brewery  Field,  Holbeck,  opened  in  1826.  Ann  Carr  is  ^e 
principal  speaker  in  this  place  of  worship,  assisted  by  both  male 
and  female  local  preachers.  The  Reyiyalists  have  prosperous  sdiools 
connected  with  their  congregations.  They  are  distinguislied 
by  the  liveliness  of  their  addresses  and  of  their  meetings,  and  by 
their  attempts  in  their  services,  both  in  th^  open  air,  in  private 
houses,  and  in  chapels,  to  produce  and  to  promote  what  are  com- 
monly called  Revivals  in  Religion.  They  are  by  no  means 
numerous. 

THE  SWEDENBORGIANS  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
this  district.  They  have  a  good  chapel  in  Leedsy  and  firmly  retain 
their  attachment  to  the  doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  their  body. 

Such  are  the  principal  religious  sects  which  >are  to  be  fband 
in  the  district  we  are  now  attempting  to  reriew.  There  may  be 
some  ramifications  of  them,  which  do  not  attract  public  attention, 
and  which  are  not  of  sufiident  importance  to  warrant  a  particiu 
lar  description.  The  religious  institutions  which  have  been 
formed  and  which  are  supported  by  these  bodies  individually  cr 
collectively,  we  have  mentioned  under  their  respective  heads;,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  present  them  again  to  the  reader. 

There  is  but  one  observation  beyond  what  we  have  already 
advanced,  which  we  shall  offer  before  we  dose  this  part  of  our 
history.    It  is  a  manifest  and  a  melancholy  fact,  ikal  religum  has 
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.  by  no  means  advanced^  except  in  one  denominaiion,  in  this  dit~ 
trid,  in  correspondence  with  the  vast  increase  ofihepopukUion* — 
The  denomination  to  which  we  refer  ie  that  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  whose  numbers  have  been  multii^ied  in  something 
like  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the  numerical  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  true  that  exertions  for  the  dissemination  of  religious 
truth  have  not  been  wanting — ^it  b  true  that  societies  have  been 
constituted  and  are  supported  for  this  express  and  ostensible  pur- 
pose — ^it  is  true  that  many  new  churches  belonging  to  the  Esta- 
Utshmenty  and  chills  connected  with  the  different  bodies  of 
DisseBterSy  hare  been  built-^it  b  true  that  many  of  the  ocmgre- 
p^doDs  have  consideraMy  extended  in  their  number,  and  that 
wne  of  the  ministers  have  acquired  immortal  hoDoor  by  the 
tchievenents  of  their  deyotion  and  their  seal — but,  aotwithstand. 
iag  all  Am,  notwithstanding  the  almost  incessant  congratulationfl 
which  are  repeated  of  the  irresistible  pn^gress  of  the  cause  of 
tratib,  tlie  fact  is,  as  we  hare  stated  it,  that  religion  for  some 
years  has  not  advaDced  in  this  district  in  any  thing  like  the  sane 
praportienwith  the  increase  of  the  popnlatien*  The  truth  of  this 
statement  must  be  admowledged  by  erery  indiridual  who  is 
aeoosteracd  to  contemplate  the  subject.  The  causes  of  this  dr. 
fwmsfanffe  it  is  scsroely  our  province  to  investigate.  The  limited 
extent  of  village  preadiing^^tfae  want  of  unity  among  the  mem^ 
bers  of  the  individual  congregations— the  prevalence  of  worldly 
maxima  and  worldly  habits— the  comparatively  languid  exhibition 
of  the  grand  and  heartimpressive  doctrines  of  the  gotfpd-^^^mA 
the  feeble  langoor  of  the  exertions  which  are  professedly  made  for 
the  evangeKation  and  conversion  of  the  great  body  of  the  peoplfr-^ 
an  tiwae  causes  have  probably  combined  to  produce  the  state  of 
things  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  to  retard  the  progress  of 
true  Canrislittnity.  The  remedy  is  plain,  and  it  ought  to  be 
promptly  applied.  By  active  mbI,  by  onion  of  effort,  by  the  intro. 
dnction  of  a  wise  and  eflkient  system  of  visiting  the  populous 
viUages,  by  the  revival  of  devotional  energy,  by  the  combbed 
exertion  of  ministers  and  their  people,  by  the  rendering  of  each 
of  the  churdMS  a  centre  from  which  the  rays  of  light  and  truth 
shall  diverge  to  the  surrounding  populationr«>the  scene  wiU  soon 
be  reversed,  new  pUioes  of  worship  will  be  reared,  new  christian 
societies  wiU  be  estaUished,  and  the  restoration  of  the  i^MStolic 
spirit  will  invdve  the  return  of  the  apostolic  tames. 
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Thx  Literary  History  of  this  District^  and  in  &ct  of  the 
wh(4e  kingdoniy  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans^  is  for  ages  a 
perfect  Mank.  For  although  a  few  of  the  unhaf^y  Britons, 
amidst  all  the  calamities  of  their  country^  endeavoured  to  cherish 
the  expiring  light  of  science,  yet  their  history  is  so  blended  witii 
monstrous  fictions  and  incredible  tales,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
disoorer  the  real  extent  of  their  knbiHedge.  The  barbarous 
Saxons,  with  that  contempt  for  learning  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  invariable  characteristics  of  marauding  savages,  soon  eztin. 
guished  every  remaining  spark  of  science,  and  for  hundreds  of 
years  after  their  arrival,  the  most  profound  il«rlffM»a«  covered  the 
people,  which  was  only  dissipated  after  the  introduction  of  Chris, 
tianity.  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Saxons  was  gross  and  imk 
tional  in  its  principles,  cruel  and  sanguinary  in  its  ceremonies^ 
and  could  inspire  them  with  nothing  but  a  brutal  contempt  of 
death,  and  a  savage  delight  in  war.  But  adulterated  as  was 
the  Christianity  which  prevailed  among  them,  they  had  no  sooner 
emlmused  it,  than  they  were  naturally  led  to  inquiries  which  oould 
not  fiul  to  enli^ten  and  enlarge  their  minds,  and  to  capacitate 
them  for  literary  as  well  as  religious  improvement.  And  added 
to  this,  before  Uiey  dedared  their  aUegiance  to  Christiaaity,  the 
Anglo  Saxcms  had  little  intercourse  with  the  more  enlightened 
continental  nations,  but  by  that  event  they  were  brought  into  a 
friendly  communication  with  Rome,  which  was  then  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  learning  in  Europe.  Another  circumstance  may  be 
mentioned  which  materially  tended  to  a  feeble  revival  of  learning. 
The  Anglo  Saxon  converts,  who  designed  to  embrace  the  derical 
profession,  were  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  some  depart- 
ments of  learning  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  eodesiastical  office, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  provide  schools  for  their  instructioD. 
But  however  propitious  these  circumstances  might  have  been  to 
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the  adTaneement  of  knowledge  among  the  eodestasticBy  and  what- 
erer  laws  were  enacted^  and  whatever  exertions  were  made  by 
some  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  the  Saxon  monarchs  to  diflPdse 
literature  and  knowledge  among  their  subjects,  the  great  body  of  the 
pei^e  continued  in  a  state  of  unmitigated  ignorance,  and  scarcely 
one  particular  can  be  recorded  in  the  literary  history  of  this  dis- 
trict, in  the  Saxon  times,  which  deserves  to  be  intruded  upon  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

In  the  eighth  century,  indeed,  Egbert,  the  archbishop  of 
York,  and  the  brother  of  Eadbert,  king  of  Northumberland,  dili. 
geDtly  exerted  himself  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and 
Ibanded  a  noble  library  at  York  for  the  advancement  of  learning. 
With  reference  to  this  library  the  celebrated  Alcuin  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Charlemagne,  exclaimed,  ''O  that  I  had  the  use  of 
those  admirable  bodes  on  all  parts  of  learning  which  I  enjoyed  in 
nay  native  country,  collected  by  the  industry  of  my  beloved  master 
Egbert  Mayit  please  your  imperial  majesty,  in  your  great  wisdom, 
to  permit  me  to  send  some  of  our  youth  to  transcribe  the  most 
valuable  books  in  that  library,  and  thereby  to  transplant  the  flowers 
of  Britain  into  France."  But  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  exer- 
tions and  of  the  literary  collections  of  Egbert,  would  be  prind- 
paUy  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  little  good  could  accrue  to  the 
pec^e. 

The  irruption  of  the  Danes,  and  their  subsequent  settlement 
in  this  district,  again  plunged  the  unhappy  people  who  survived 
their  ravages,  into  an  abyss  of  profimnd  misery  and  barbarism,  and 
the  horrible  desolations  of  William  the  Ckmqueror,  which  we  have 
90  frequently  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages,  perpetuated 
througli  a  long  and  dreary  period  the  almost  hopeless  degrada- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  feudal  times  were  destitute 
of  any  important  literary  events  which  had  any  reference  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge — ^the  nobility  and  their  higher 
vassals  regarded  learning  with  the  most  profound  contempt,  and 
few  of  them  could  even  write  their  own  names;  and  though  . 
churches  were  built,  and  religious  houses  were  founded,  and  cler- 
gymen were  multiplied  by  their  profuse  liberality,  yet  as  the 
ecclesiastics  resisted  every  thing  which  resembled  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  which  they  were  aware  would  sap  the  foundations  of 
their  authority,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  still  involved 
in  impenetrable  gloom. 

It  was  not  until  the  human  mind  awoke  from  the  torpor  of 
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agm  at  Uie  memorable  era  of  the  Reformation,  that  the  pint, 
lizing  mflueiioe  of  eaperstitioii  received  ita  death-bbw  by  the 
irreaiatible  energy  of  truth,  that  the  light  of  knowledge  aooom. 
pliahed  the  disperaion  of  the  dreary  darkneaa  which  had  k«g 
inTeloped  our  diatrict,  and  that  the  charms  of  Kteratnre  began  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  hdty.  When  the  principleB  of  ProtestantiBi 
were  diffufed,  it  was  toon  discovered  that  their  strongest  auxilia. 
ries  were  to  be  found  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  mind  and  the 
ruin  of  superstition;  on  this  account  the  illostrious  men  to 
whom  the  destruction  of  the -papal  authority  in  this  district  is 
principally  to  be  attributed,  were  indefatigable  in  their  endea- 
▼ours  to  effect  the  remoyal  of  ignorance;  and  many  eminent  iodi. 
▼iduak  in  this,  among  other  districts^  established  and  liberally 
endowed  schools  that  the  people  might  have  constant  and  easy 
access  to  liberal  and  adequate  instruction.  To  some  of  these 
schools  we  shall  here  request  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
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THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AT  LEEDS. 

'' Tbb  fint  endqpraent  of  The  Free  Onumiar  School  at  L^ 
vhich  has  «noe  heeii  so  emineiitly  luefaly  is  coDtained  in  the 
will  of  Sir  WiUiaa  Sfaeaield,  priest,  dated  the  6th  of  Much, 
ID  tiw  fifth  year  of  the  reigAof  King  Edward  the  VL,  1562,  by 
which  he  Tested  in  Sir  John  Nerile,  knighty  and  sixteen  others, 
•s  eobjeolfeesy  certain  eopyhdd  huid%  situate  near  Sheepecar 
ficidgi^  *  for  finding  sustentation  and  living  of  one  honesty  sob. 
•tantial^learaedBian  tobea6chooleniaister,to  teach  and  instruct 
freely  far  ever  all  such  yonge  scholars,  youths,  and  children  as 
shall  oome  and  resort  to  hin  from  time  to  time,  to  be  taught, 
instructed,  and  infanned  in  such  a  schooLhouae  as  shall  be  fimnded, 
erscfescl,  and  'builded  by  the  paryshioners  of  the  said  town  and 
pariah  of  Leede&'  Upon  condition,  that  if  the  parishioners 
shonld  not  found  a  sdioolJionse,  and  also  purchase  unto  the  school*. 
■UMter  finr  the  time  being  a  sufiicient  living  of  odier  lands, 
together  with  his  gift,  to  the  dear  yearly  value  of  £10,  for  ever, 
within  four  years  after  his  decease,  then  the  feoffees  should  stand 
seised  to  the  use  of  l^e  poor  inhalntants  of  Leeds.  The  testator 
directed,  that  his  feoffiws  and  their  heirs  fw  ever  should  have 
the  nomination,  election,  and  appointment  of  the  said  sdiodmas* 
ter;  and  gave  them  power  to  put  him  out  for  reasonable  caus^ 
at  their  discretion;  '  The  best  man's  voice  to  take  no  more  place 
than  the  honest  poorest  man  oi  them.' 

^  Subsequent  endowments,  in  houses  and  land,  were  made,  as 
will  be  particularized  in  the  report  hereafter  mentioned. 

*'  The  original  school  being  in  a  very  inconvenient  situation  was 
remored  by  the  munificence  of  John  Harrison,  Esq^  alderman 
of  Leeds,  to  a  pleasant  field  of  his  own,  which  he  inclosed  with 
a  suhstantial  brick  wall,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  qiudrangla 
erected  the  present  edifice. 

"  To  this  building  an  addition  was  made  by  Godfrey  Lawaon, 
Esq.,  in  1692;  the  lower  apartment  being  allotted  to  the 
schobrs;  and  the  room  over  it  being  appropriated  to  a  *  growing 
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Library;*  which^  it  is  to  be  lamented,  has  suffered  diminution, 
although  it  still  contains  some  valuable  books." 

Such  is  the  brief  statement  of  Carlisle  in  his  description  of 
endowed  Grammar  Schools.  To  this  account  numerous  particu^ 
lars  must  be  added,  and  a  much  more  extended  description  must 
be  given. 

When  the  GrammaF  School  was  first  founded  fay  Sir  William 
Sheafield,  the  building  which  was  used  for  the  purpose,  was  in 
a  very  incommodious  situation  where  the  pinfdd  lately  stood,  by 
the  workhouse.  Six  years  after  Sir  John  Sheafield's  institutkn^ 
vis.  in  1558,  the  ^'  New  Chapd,"  which  in  spite  of  its  name,  was  a 
very  old  buildings  was  purchased  of  Queen£li2abeth,and  used  as  the 
Grammar  School,  and  there  the  operations  of  the  institution  were 
carried  on  for  the  period  of  sixty^ix  years.  In  this  long  lapse  of 
time  some  considerable  donations  were  made  to  the  establiahment. 
In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  bloody  Queen  Mary,  certain 
copyhold  premises  were  surrendered  by  Richard  Bank  and 
wife,  for  the  use  and  support  of  the  schooL  .  A  fiBoffment 
made  in  the  same  reign  by  Sir  William  Armistead,  with  this  curi- 
ous declaration  annexed  to  it,  that  '^  the  feoflees  should  employ 
the  profits  towards  the  finding  of  one  priest,  sufficiently  learned, 
to  teach  a  free  grammar  school  within  the  town  of  Leeds,  lor 
ever,  for  all  such  as  should  repair  thereto,  without  takii^j^  any 
money,  more  or  less,  for  teaching  of  the  said  children  or  sdiolarB, 
saving  of  one  penny  of  every  scholar,  to  mention  his  name  in  tlie 
master's  book,  if  the  sdiolar  have  a  penny,  and  if  not,  to  enter  and 
continue  freely  without  any  paying,"  In  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  certain  cq>yhold  premises  were  sor- 
rmdered  by  John  Moore  and  others,  for  the  use  and  support  of 
the  same  institution. 

In  the  report  of  a  case  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  which 
we  shall  aoon  more  particularly  allude,  it  is  stated,  ^*  that  by  an 
inquisition  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First,  it  was  found  that 
Lawrence  Rawson  surrendered  copyhold  premises  to  the  susten. 
tation,  reparation,  and  free  use  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Leeds, 
and  other  premises  as  well,  to  the  same  use,  as  of  a  master,  usher, 
and  scholars  of  the  said  school : — that  certain  persons  took  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  other  premises  to  the  use  of  the  school  and  the 
King's  highways,  in  Leeds ;  but  that  the  rents  were  solely  applied 
to  the  use  of  the  free  school:— that  William  Robmson  surrendered 
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Other  premises  towards  the  keeping  and  nuuntainiiig  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School  of  Leeds;  and  that  all  the  last  mentioned;  pre- 
mises  were  purchased  with  money  belonging  to  the  Free  Grammar 
School  of  Leeds.*' 

The  surrender  of  Lawrence  Lawvon  was  of  three  cottages  in 
Marsh  J!iaiie>  made  in  the  forty^ourth  of  Elizabeth^  and  that  of 
William  Robinson  of  Linley  Land.  Christopher  Hopton  and 
others  also  rendered  a  dose^  denominated  the  Galls,  containing 
three  acres^  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  truly  illustrious  and  philanthropic  John  Harrison^  was 
the  great  benefactor  of  the  Free  School,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
town  of  Leedk  This  beneficent  man,  whose  name  will  be  Tene^ 
rated  in  this  district  as  long  as  gratitude  and  memory  shaU  endure, 
in  1624  gare  the  present  site  and  the  former  prenfises  of  the 
school;  the  edifice,  with  his  usual  liberality  he  built  himself,  and 
by  his  will  he  deroted  the  whole  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution 
Unr  ever.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  will,  in  which  he 
refers  to  this  beneficial  endowment ; ''  Whereas  I  have  of  my  own 
charge  and  upon  my  own  land,  erected  and  buOded  one  new  house, 
now  used  and  employed  for  a  grammar  school,  and  walled  the 
yard  thereunto  belonging  with  a  stone  wall,  as  the  same  abutteth 
upon  the  lands  of  Henry  Boyds  upon  the  north,  and  upon  my  own 
Luids  upon  the  south-east  and  west — my  mind  and  will  is,  that 
the  same  shall  be  for  a  master  and  ushers  to  teach  scholars  in 
fior  ever,  and  for  that  end  and  purpose,  I  do  give  the  said  house, 
garth,  and  wall,  &&" 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  it 
appears  that  the  school  lands,  thus  bestowed  by  various  benefiictors, 
produced  a  half  yearly  rent  of  thirty  two  pounds,  thirteen  shil. 
lings  and  a  penny.  The  same  inquisition  also  states,  that  there 
were  lands  in  Leeds  Woodhouse,  of  the  annual  value  of  sixteen 
pounds,  and  in  Halton,  lands  of  the  annual  value  of  six  pounds 
ten  shillings  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.* 

*  The  inqusitioii  flajs,  **  Also  the  jury  find  that  there  are  certain  lands  con. 
tainmg  about  eleven  acres,  and  two  dwelling-houses  in  the  possession  of  Thomas 
Cowling,  and  John  Lindler,  or  their  assigns,  lying  and  being  in  Leeds  Woodhouse, 
whach  aboQt  fartj  years  sinoe  was  of  the  yearly  Tslue  of  £16  per  annum,  and  was 
then  so  letten,  which  was  devised  by  will  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Free 
School  of  Leeds.  The  said  jmry  do  moreover  find  that  there  is  one  messuage,  and 
one  barn  with  the  appurtenances  in  Halton,  one  garth,  containing  one  acre  of  land 
and  one  close,  called  the  Ox-close,  containing  eight  acres  of  land  with  the  appur. 
tenances ;  in  GiU^ike-field,  two  acres  and  a  half  of  land ;  in  Crois-field,  in  a  close 
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It  wf]]  eaifly  be  ooiicei¥ed  that  the  present  Triue  ef  these  and 
flther  ^ndcn^neoto  ie  Tery  oonaiderahle.  It  nofw  appears  that  the 
anraal  rent  of  thte  Grammar  School  estates,  is  ahout  sixteen  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable  sum  in  the  funds 
standingin  the  name  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  Aoooontant  Gene- 
ral  of  the  court  of  chancery,  which  has  arisen  frsm  the  aocomu- 
lation  of  surplus  income. 

The  originid  object  and  system  of  instruction  of  this  mhwA, 
will  be  most  fully  ascertained  by  adverting  t»  adiange  which  was 
attempted  to  be  ttuule  in  1806.  Application  was  made  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  in  that  year,  to  permit  the  appropriation  of  port  of 
the  funds  of  the  school  to  procure  masters  lor  French,  German, 
&C.,  with  a  new  to  commerce.  The  affidayit  presented  by  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  mangement  of  the  ftmds  of 
the  sdmol  in  question,  stated,  that  "the  tuition  of  the  sdiolars 
was  confined  to  tiie  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  soldy ;  and  ^id 
not  extend  to  any  other  branch  of  education  whaterer;  &nd 
particukrly,  that  the  teaching  of  writing  and  arithmetic,  or 
of  the  French  and  other  liring  languages,  formed  no  part  of 
the  present  system  of  the  school : — ^That  the  town  of  Leeds 
and  its  neighbourhood  had  of  late  years  increased  very  much 
in  trade  and  population,  as  well  in  respect  of  ifs  iiilaiid 
trade,  which  was  very  conmderaMe,  as  of  a  very  exftenstTe 
foreign  trade,  carried  on  in  a  direct  manner  to  most  parts  of 
Europe,  independently  of  and  without  the  intervention  of  the 
merchants  or  markets  of  London ;  and,  therefore,  the  learning  of 
French  and  other  modern  living  languages  was  become  a  matter 
of  great  utility  to  the  merchants  of  Leeds,  and  to  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  were  concerned  in  the  trade  thereof;  and  the  teadi- 
ing  of  such  living  languages  was  become  a  proper  and  very  uselnl 
part  of  the  education  of  youths  intended  for  trade?— That  for  the 
reasons  aforesaid,  and  odier  reasons,  arising  out  of  the  circum- 
stances and  situation  of  the  town  of  Leeds  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  the  plan  of  education,  then  practised  in  the  said  Gram- 
there  called  the  Wiigg,  one  other  acre  of  hod  in  %  field  called  the  4ttorthi.widAld» 
one  pieoe  of  gronnd  cUled  the  Deene,  containiBg  two  acrai,  one  acse  and  a  Uf  in  » 
cloM  called  the  Intak  in  the  aame  field,  one  other  half  acre  of  land  in  Halton  Inp, 
in  all,  containing  two  and  twenty  acrea,  in  the  occupation  of  John  Swinden,  which 
■aid  aeyeral  cloaes  and  lands  were  given  to  and  for  the  rqiatation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Free  School  of  Leeds,  and  that  the  rents  have  aocerdingly  been  paid  to  the 
■ame  use,  all  which  are  of  the  yearly  value  of  £6.  10a.'' 
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mar  Sdiooi,  WIS,  tn  the  judgment  of  Uie  d^oaeati,  beoone  iB^^ 
for  tlie  parpoee  of  giving  the  neceiiuy  wad  nost  raiteUe  ^Mfi&. 
GstioBs  to  the  rwtag  generatioii  of  that  toini  and  its  neighboar. 
hood  ;  and  it  woald  be  pgroper  and  ibr  the  benefit  of  the  cfaaritjr 
to  have  masters  a^ypointed  to  teach -writiilg  and  arithoMtiCy  Mid 
theFre&ch  and  Oeman,  and  such  odier  iatng  bngvages^  as  were 
QSoaH  J  ooofliderad  to  fam  thebasisof  atnercantiieorcoauDenaal 
education ;  and  that  audi  an  extended  phm  of  adnoatkiB  in^the 
scbeol  would  be  Y9fj  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  <af 
Leeds,and  would  be  theneaos  of  i^reaiiy  increaBing  the  nmiher«f 
scholars^  which  had  much  decreased  notwithstanding  the  eoDfeended* 
trade  and  increased  population  of  the  town;  and,  after  a  suffi- 
dent  maintenanoe  was  provided  far  tiie  defendants,  the  master 
sad  usher,  there  would  be  a  surplus  arising  Iran  Ae  ilmds  of  the 
diarity;  whidi  might  be  usefidly  applied  in  salaries  of  such 
additionai  masters,  as  might  be  eniplo]fed  in  the  extended  plan  of 
edncstioB  diove  suggested." 

In  support  of  this  statement  it  was  alMged  bf  the  legal 
fuBOtimuuy  emplofed^  that '4t  appearing  that  there  is  nothing  In 
the  original  endowawnt  and  institutioB  of  Ais  charitf ,  which 
aeccasarBy  exchides  the  teaching  of  any  ustlul  kind  of  learning, 
and  that  from  the  peeseut  sitmrtion  and  ciieumotanoes  of  the 
town  e£  Leeds,  (for  the  benefit  whereof  the  charity  was  instituted,) 
it  wiU  be  very  benefieial  to  the  inhabttanta  to  employ  part  of  Hie 
funds  towards  teachii^  those  tilings  which  may  be  useftd  in  trade 
and  ooanneroe>  he  approved  of  adding  to  the  present  establish, 
ment  one  German  master  and  one  FVeneh  master^  to  teadb  those 
languages,  and  a  master  for  teaching  algebra  and  the  maHie. 
maticB;  but  it  appearing  to  him,  tiiat  there  are  a  variety  of 
sdioola  in  Leeds  already  Ibr  teaching  writing  and  arithmetic, 
where  beys  may  be  instraeted  at  a  very  small  expense  in  diose 
branches  of  education,  and  that  a  greater  proportion  of  prejudice 
may  arise  to  such  seminaries  than  of  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of 
tiie  town  of  Leeds,  to  have  writing  and  arithmetic  free  of  expense, 
he  thenlbre  approved  only  of  those  three  additional  masters,  to  be 
ejected  In  Vke  nnomer  as  the  master  and  usher  fipom  time  to  time 
nave  been.  * 

But,  however  reasonaUe  these  represeiiations  may  have  been, 
it  was  not  found  possible  to  carry  them  into  effect  without  violat. 
ing  llie  plain  intention  of  the  founders  and  supporters.     The 

*  Vesey*s  Chancery  Reports,  vol.  zL  p.  iL  pp.  241,  252. 
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{lord  Chancellor  tlienfwe  declared,  that  the  charitjr  intended  to 
be  ^taUiahed  by  the  first  dooatioD  (that  of  Sir  John  Sheafield) 
waa  "  the  anatentation  and  maintenance  of  a  free  graDimar  achool 
for  the  teaching  of  the  learned  languagea,  that  the  free  achool  in 
Leeds  ia  a  free  graminar  school  fw  the  teaching  grammatically 
the  learned  languages,  and  that  it  appeara  to  the  court  that  the 
free  teaching  thereof,  ia  the  charity  intended  to  be  established  by 
the  several  donations,"  which  had  been  made  to  the  institution — 
no  alteration  was  therefore  made  at  that  time  in  the  system  of 
instnicti(Mi,  so  long  and  and  so  efficiently  maintained  in  this  truly 
excellent  school. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remarked,  that  a  very  excellent  house  was 
erected  by  the  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  master  in  1780,  ocm- 
taining  suitable  accommodation  for  boarders,  and  that  the  achool 
house  waa  repaired  and  greatly  enlarged  in  1823. 

Although  Mr.  Whtteley,  at  that  time  the  master,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  decree  in  Chancery  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
in  1805,  preventing  any  innovation  upon  the  system  of  instruction 
established  in  the  schod,  upon  his  death  in  1815,  the  truateea, 
upon  the  vacancy  of  the  mastership,  made  seme  new  r^;ulatioD8 
for  the  government  of  the  achool,  and  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the 
master  and  usher:  and  they  adopted  a  resolution,  that  the  scholar^ 
in  addition  to  rlaaaical  le^uning,  should  have  the  bmefit  of  inetruc 
tion  by  the  master  and  the  usher,  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
the  mathematics.  The  number  of  scholars  having  greatly  in. 
creased  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  education  being  extended, 
the  committee  in  1819  provided  an  assistant  to  the  master  and 
usher ;  and  in  1820  they  made  fruiher  rules  and  orders  for  the 
management  of  the  school,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  all  boys, 
being  natives  of  the  borough  of  Leeds,  or  the  sons  of  residents 
therein,  should  be  taught  and  instructed  fr^y,  and  that  the 
masters  should  receive  no  presents  nor  reward  whatever  for  their 
teaching. 

The  free  school  at  Leeds  has  one  privilege  in  common  with 
the  following  similar  establishments,  viz.,  Wakefield,  Bradford, 
Beverley,  Sldpton,  Sedberg,  lUpon,  and  Sherbum,  in  Yorkshire ; 
Appleby  and  Haversham,  in  Westmoreland ;  and  St.  Bees  and 
Penrith,  in  Cumberlandr--the  description  of  this  privilege  must 
not  be  omitted. 

By  a  codicil  to  the  will  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  daughter 
of  Theophilus  Earl  of  Huntiogdoo,  dated  April  24, 1789,  she 
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deyised  at  the  ex|nration  t>f  a  term  of  ninety^ine  years  determine 
ahle^  that  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  should  he  paid  out  of  the 
dear  rents  and  profits  of  an  estate  in  Weldale  or  Queldale^  in  the 
West  BidiBg  of  this  county,  for  exhibitions  towards  the  mainte- 
nance  of  five  poor  scholars  at  Queen's  College,  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Each  c^  these  scholars  is  to  receive  at  the  rate  of 
tirenty^ight  pounds  per  annum,  when  at  the  university— but 
only  twenty  pounds  is  to  be  paid  the  first  four  years  in  quarterly 
or  half  yearly  payments,  the  remaining  eight  pounds  out  of  each 
twenty-^eight  pounds  being  preserved  in  the  college  chest,  that 
each  8ch<dar  in  the  fifth  year  may  receive  an  additional  fifty 
pounds,  namely,  twenty  pounds  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  year, 
and  twenty  pounds  upon  taking  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts. 
The  twelve  schools  who^e  names  we  have  mentioned  are  intitled 
to  send  one  poor  scholar  each  to  the  place  of  nomination. 

In  the  year  after  these  liberal  exhibitions  commence,  this 
Will  arranges  that  the  rectors  of  Berwick,  Spofforth,  and  Bolton 
Percy,  and  the  vicars  of  Leeds,  Ledsham,  Thorp-Arch,  and  Col- 
lingham,  shall  meet  at  the  best  inn  at  Aberford,  on  Thursday  in 
Whitsnn  week,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  boys  nomine 
ated  by  the  schods  having  repaired  to  the  same  place  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  for  the  election 
of  those  who  are  to  enjoy  the  exhibitions.  According  to  the  rules 
which  we  insert  in  a  note,*  the  examinations  are  to  be  conducted 

*  The  language  of  Lady  ElizabeUi  is,  ^  AM  my  will  u,  that  their  ezeidie  be 
a  part  of  an  Oration  in  Tully  not  exceding  eight  or  ten  lines  to  be  translated  into 
English,  and  part  of  an  oration  in  Demosthenes  about  the  said  number  of  lines 
to  be  translated  into  lAtin, — And  two  or  three  verses  of  the  Latin  Testament  to  bis 
tranalated  into  Greek,  And  four  books  of  each  sort  being  provided,  immediately 
pot  them  upon  hegfauing  the  translations,  four  in  a  seeond,  and  four  m  a  third,— 
And  then  changing  the  books,  *till  they  have  gene  through  the  three  several  trsas* 
lationsj  And  whilst  the  bop  are  making  their  morning  exerdses,  the  said  rectora 
and  vican,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  shall  proceed  to  dioose  the  afiemoon*a 
exerdse  (which  shall  he  upon  two  subjects),— one,  of  practical  divinity  out  of  the 
church  catechism,  upon  which  each  hoy  shall  give  his  thoughts  in  Latin,  in  not 
fewer  than  eight  lines  nor  more  than  twelve, — the  other  subject,  some  distinguished 
sBDtenee  of  a  elaasick  author,  upon  which  each  hoy  shall  write  two  distichs  of 
TfisfSi  All  which  tianslationa  and  eomposttionB  are  to  be  written  out  fiiir  upon  one 
ibcet  of  paper,  and  signed  hyfthe  name  of  each  hoy  they  belong  to,  and  then  shewed 
to  every  nominating  rector  and  vicar,  who  are  desired  impartially  to  weigh  and 
consider,  and  return  ten  of  the  heat  of  the  said  exercises  (each  of  which  ten  to  be 
flfned  hy  the  greater  number  of  the  rectors  and  vicars  present)  to  the  Provost  and 
FeUowi  of  Queen's  Coaego,  is  the  Unitenity  of  Oxford.** 
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r^^ttlarly,  tea  of  the  boys  are  then  to  be  cboeen,  and  their  Dames 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  proToet  and  fellows  of  Queeu's  College, 
Qadbffd— from  the  perfomanoes  of  these  tea,  the  provost  and 
fellovs  are  to  choose  eigh^-^the  names  of  these  eight,  written 
upon  piqper  and  rolled  up^  are  to  be  put  into  an  urn  or  yasc  and 
after  having  properly  shaken,  the  five  whose  names  are  first  drawn, 
are  to  be  declared  elected  to  all  intents  and  purposes^  and  intkled  te 
the  profits  of  the  eidiibition.  The  declared  intention  of  the  con- 
tinuanoe  of  these  exhibitions  to  each  person  far  five  years,  is  ''  to 
take  away  from  them  alFnecesatyof  eutering  precipitately  into  holy 
orders^  and  to  give  them  an  opportiuiity  of  laying,  in  scmie  sort, 
a  sound  foundation  of  divine  as  well  as  human  learning."  The 
regulations  which  Lady  Elisabeth  has  laid  down  for  the  studies 
of  these  sch<dars  at  the  university,  we  cannot  recite  in  this  coo. 
tracted  work ;  but  whoever  the  scholars  may  be  who  gain  the 
exhibitions,  they  will  have  no  rinecures  at  college. 

Besides  this  privilege,  the  free  school  at  Leeds,  has  a  daim 
in  its  turn  to  the  fellowship  and  two  scholarships  founded  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  by  John  Fricston  of  Altofts,  in  the 
county  of  York,  in  case  the  same  are  not  filled  up  from  the  free 
school  at  Normanton*  There  are  likewise  three  scholarships  of 
twenty  pounds  per  aimum  each,  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge, 
for  scholars  from  Leeds,  Halifox,  and  Heversham  schools. 

The  school  is  open  to  all  the  boys  in  the  borough  or  parish  of 
Leeds  free  of  expense ;  they  are  admitted  by  qualification  not  by 
age,  there  is  no  prescribed  time  for  superanmiation,  the  form  of 
admission  is  by  public  examination,  holden  half  yearly  by  the 
masters,  at  which  the  trustees  may  attend.  The  Eton  Greek 
and  Latin  grammars  are  used.  The  lower  school  begins  with 
the  rudiments  of  liatin,  and  carries  on  the  education  of  its  sdidars 
until  they  are  perfect  in  the  rudiments  of  Greek,  when  they  are 
examined  once  a  year,  and  if  deemed  fit  are  advanced  to  the 
upper  school.  This  is  indubitably  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  parliamentary  commissioners  were  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  reporting  it  to  be  very  ably  and^satisfiictorily  conducted. 

The  following  are  the  salaries  annually  paid  at  this  school : 
To  the  head  master^  including  ten  pounds  for  a  gown,  five  hundred 
and  ten  pounds ;  to  the  usher^  including  ten  pounds  for  a  gown, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds — ^allowance  to  the  same  in  lieu  of 
house,  thirty  pounds — ^to  the  assistant  sixty  pounds,  to  the  derk 
of  the  schoo)  committee,  receiver  of  rents,  &c.,  sixty-seven  pounds 
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fomteen  shQIings.  In  1805,  wben  the  judgment  of  tlie  Lovd 
dumoellor  already  alluded  to»  was  pronounced,  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds  was  paid  to  tbe  master,  and  a 
gratuity  oi  seventy-fiFe  pounds  at  Christmas ;  a  salary  of  sixty- 
three  pounds  to  the  usher,  and  a  gratuity  of  forty.two  pounds.* 
In  1797  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school  was  forty-nine;  there 
are  now  upwards  of  a  hundred. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  head  masters  of  this  school  since 
the  second  endowment  by  Harriscm,  1624  Samuel  Pullen,  DJ). 
afterwards.Aichbishop  of  Tuam— -1630,  Joshua  Pullen,  his  Inrother 
—1651,  John  Garnet,  M.  A— 1662,  Michael  Gilberts,  M.A.r- 
1600,  Edward  Clarke,  M.  A*— 1604,  MOes  Farrar,  M.  A.— 160% 
Thomas  Bwyer,  B.D.— I7O6,  Thomas  Dixon,  M.  A.— 1712, 
Thomas  Barnard,  M.  A.— 1750,  Richard  Sedgewicke,  M.A.~ 
1755,  John  MoQns-1764,  Samuel  Brooke,  M.  A.^1778,  Thomas 
Goodinge,  LL.  Dw— 1790,  Joseph  Whitdy,  M.  A^-1815,  George 

Page  Richards,  M.A^ — TheReF. Holmes,  M.A.,  the  present 

master. 

*  In  a  work  entitled  **  A  Condensed  T!ew  of  the  Pnblic  Cfluuitief,**  we  meet 
irith  the  following  renarlcB  on  this  school  :.»**  The  Leeds  Grammir  School  has  he- 
come  a  rich  iirandation  indeed ;  hut  we  think  many  of  the  inhahitants  will  dissent 
from  the  ofnnion  of  the  commisnoners,  that  it  is,  even  after  the  reforms  recently 
introdoced,  condncted  in  an  *ahle  and  aatis&ctory  manner.'  The  number  of 
scholars  has  certainly  greatly  augmented  aboYO  the  handful  to  whom  the  late  head 
master  used  to  dedicate  his  leisure,  with  sometUng  of  the  same  excess  of  parental 
fondness  with  which  a  hen  is  wont  to  resr  a  solitary  clucken.  Still  the  benefits  the 
town  derives  from  the  school  are  not  commensurate  to  an  expenditure  of  £927. 14s. 
a  year  in  salaries,  which  is  a  &r  more  extravagant  outgoing  than  in  many  of  the 
school-foundations  in  the  metropolis.  At  St  01ave*s  school,  in  Southwark,  where 
seven  masters  are  kept,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  receive,  gratuitously,  aa 
excellent  classical  and  English  education,  the  whole  expenses  of  the  school  in  1815 
amotmted  only  to  £973,  which  is  little  more  than  is  paid  at  Leeds,  for  salaries 
alone,  for  teaching  one  hundred  boys  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics. But,  althou^  the  masteTS,are  so  handsomely  remunerated,  it  seems  they 
only  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  purposes  of  the  charity,  and  that,  in  ad- 
dition  to  the  boys  on  the  foundation,  they  are  allowed  to  receive  pay-scholars.  This, 
we  thinki  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  so  wealthy  an  endowment  kept  entirely  free 
to  the  town,  not  only  for  classical  education,  but  also  for  instruction  in  modem 
langnagea,  and  other  branches  of  commercial  knowledge,  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  borough.  We  believe  this  is  an  improvement  the  inhabitants  have  long  wished 
to  see  adopted.** 
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BRADFORD  FREE  SCHOOL. 


Tbb  precise  period  of  the  original  fotindatioii  of  this  eckool, 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  was  certainly  in  exintenoe  in  tbe 
reign  of  Edward  VL,  1553.  It  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent 
frtmi  CSuffles  11.^  dated  on  Oct.  10,  1663,  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  his  reign.  The  principal  provisions  of  the  charter  will  be  found 
in  the  note.*    The  extent  of  the  original  endowment  of  this 

*  By  this  charter  it  is  determined,  **  ihat  there  shall  be  a  Free  Grammar 
School  here,  to  be  called  *  The  Free  Grammar  School  of  King  Charles  the  Second 
at  Bradford,*  for  the  teaching,  instmcting,  and  better  bringing  up  of  children  and 
youth  in  grammar  and  other  good  learning  and  literature^-— *<>  eonsist  of  one  master 
or  teacher,  and  one  usher  or  under  teacher  :««.That  there  shall  be  thirteen  men  of 
the  most  discreet,  honest,  and  religious  persons  of  the  neighbourhood,  whereof  the 
Vicar  of  Bradford  shall  always  be  one, — ^who  shall  be  governors,  and  the  body 
corporate  with  continual  succession,  and  be  able  to  purchase,  receive,  and  enjoy 
lands  :— .When  any  of  the  governors,  except  the  vicar,  shall  die,  or  dwell  above 
two  miles  out  of  the  parish  for  one  year,  the  rest  of  the  governors  are  to  nominate 
another  in  his  place  vrithin  eight  weeks  after  such  vacancy,-i-if  the  election  be  de- 
ferred  beyond  eight  weeks,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  or  (sede  vacante)  tbe  Dean  of 
York,  with  the  consent  of  five  of  the  governors,  to  appoint  :.»That  they  shall  have 
a  common  seal,  and  be  able  to  plead,  and  be  impleaded  : — Power  is  given  to  the 
governors  under  their  common  seal  to  constitute  a  discreet  and  fit  person,  who  hath 
taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  to  be  schoolmaster, — and  so  from  time  to  time 
as  the  place  shall  become  void,  within  sixty  days  to  present  some  other  meet  man 
for  knowledge,  religion,  and  life  unto  the  Arcbbishop  of  York ;  or  (sede  vacante) 
the  Dean  of  York,  who  shall  allow  him  to  be  schoolmaster,  to  continue  so  long  aa 
he  shall  be  found  by  the  governors  to  be  diligent  and  faithful  in  his  office  and  fit  for 
the  same,  both  for  his  religion,  knowledge,  and  conversation,  and  no  longer :» 

^  The  governors  may,  upon  one  quarterns  ^paming,  displace  the  schoolmaster, 
and  elect  another, — and,  if  they  shall  not  present  a  fit  schoolmaster  within  sixty 
dap  after  a  vacancy,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  or  (sede  vacante)  the  Dean  of  York, 
to  elect  a  fit  person  with  the  consent  of  five  of  the  governors,  who  shall  then  be 
admitted  under  the  common  seal  :.»Power  is  given  to  the  governors  to  nominato 
an  usher  or  under  teacher  from  time  to  time  within  one  month  after  a  vacancy,  and 
to  displace  him  for  negligence  or  unfitoess :— Power  is  also  given  to  the  goveraora 
to  make  statutes  and  ordinances  in  writing  under  their  common  seal,  to  be  kept 
under  two  locks,-— the  master  to  have  one  key,  and  one  of  the  governors  by  the 
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sdiool  cannot  now  be  stated^  on  acooount  of  some  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  property  many  yean  ago.  The  income  of  the 
establishment  is  produced  by  lands  and  buildings,  and  annual 
rents  arising  out  of  freehold  estates,  all  within  the  parish  of  BnuL 
ford;  and  by  an  act  of  parliament,  obtained  in  1818,  it  was 
arranged  in  a  manner  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 
The  old  school  was  very  unpleasantly  and  inccmveniently  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  church  yard,  the  date  of  its  erection  could 
not  be  ascertained^  it  appeared  to  have  been  built  at  di£ferent 
periods,  and  was  in  every  point  of  riew  an  edifice  unwovthy  of  its 
object.  By  the  act  of  periiament,  however,  we  have  just  attuded 
to,  the  governors  wero  enabled  to  dispose  of  lands,  &c.,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  school-house,  and  a  dwelling  house  for  the  head 
master.  The  school  was  finished  in  1830,  it  is  situated  in  North. 
Street,  it  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  similar  edifice  in  the 
county,  its  exterior  is  very  neat,  and  it  contains  not  only  a  large 
room  for  the  usual  purposes  of  the  school,  but  a  good  library  and 
a  porter's  lodge.  The  school  is  open  to  boys  of  the  parish  indefi- 
nitely, friee  of  expense,  the  Eton  grammars  are  used,  the  system  ot 
education  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  master,  boys  are  admitted 
when  qualified  to  begin  the  Latin  Accidence,  and  no  period  of 
superannuation  is  prescribed.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  this 
schod  is  one  of  the  institutions  entitled  to  send  a  candidate  for 
the  exhibitions  under  the  will  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  at 
Queen's  College  Oxford. 

eoosent  of  the  reit  to  have  tho  other  :^The  goveraon,  mutor,  ind  usher,  before 
thej  enter  upon  ihtar  aBemj  ere  to  take  an  oath  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of 
the  oovntj  of  York,  to  be  faithful  and  careful  for  the  good  of  the  school  in  all 
things  sppertaining  to  his  office  and  chaige,  and  also  the  oaths  of  obedience  and 
mptfemacy  ^— The  govemers  axe  ftirther  empowered  to  keep  lands  already  {pveo  to 
the  school,  and  to  purchase  and  take  any  lands  and  possessions,  not  exceeding  the 
dear  ycaily  value  of  100  marks  :..The  Aichbiahop  of  York  for  the  time  being  is 
censtitnted  visitar  of  the  schot^^ 
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THE  6RA&IMAR  SCHOOL  AT  DRIGHLINOTON. 


Jambb  Mabobribon,  Archbishop  of  Armagh^  was  the  founder 
of  the  Grammar  School  at  Drighlington.  This  beneyolent  and 
dittiBguished  ecclesiastic  was  a  natire  of  the  village,  and  when 
he  was  exalted  to  one  of  the  highest  and  most  honourable 
stations  in  the  churchy  he  remembered  the  necessities  of  the 
place  which  gave  him  birth,  and  determined  to  rear  among 
its  population  a  noble  monument  of  his  Christian  philanthropy. 
In  1666  he  built  a  school  at  Drighlington,  but  he  did  not  endow 
it  during  his  lifetime.  By  his  will,  dated  May  31, 1678,  he  gave 
all  his  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  in  Drighlington  and 
New  Hall,  to  his  son  Robert  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  with  re- 
mainders to  others,  to  pay  from  the  produce  of  these  lands  sixty 
pounds  for  ever  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  The  sub- 
stance of  a  subsequent  grant  by  William  and  Mary  will  be  found 
in  a  note.*  Mr.  Carlisle  thus  condenses  the  other  particolais 
which  deserve  record  relative  to  this  school.  *'  The  right  of  nomin- 
ating the  head  master  of  the  school  was  granted  by  the  will  of 
the  founder  to  the  master  and  senior  fellows  of  Peter  Jiouae,  in 
Cambridge.  In  the  distribution  of  the  endowment,  £40  per 
annum  were  to  be  given  to  the  head  master — ^£13*  6s.  8d.  to  an 

*  Thii  gnni,  contained  In  letten  patent  dated  Januiy  llth,  1691,  detenmiiwd 
"That  Sir  John  TempcBt,  Bart,  and  oUier  persona  therein  named,  ahould  be  m 
body  ooiporate,  by  the  name  of  '  The  Govemon  of  the  FVee  School  of  Jamea 
Margeriaon,  late  Lord  ArchUahop  of  Armagh,*  ^th  perpetual  floeoeMioii,  and  be 
able  to  reemve  the  said  yearly  sun  of  £60,  and  take  a  oouTeyanee  thereof  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school,— and  to  purchase  and  receiTe  lands  and  poasesrions^x-to  plead 
and  be  impleadedy-^to  have  a  common  seal,  .and  to  make  statates  and  oidi. 
nancee  in  uniting :— That  there  shall  be  for  ever  nine  honest  and  discreet  penona 
who  shall  be  governors  for  life,  unless  removed  for  just  and  reasonable  cause  by 
such  of  the  governors  as  shall  be  then  living  :«-That,  nhen  any  of  the  govemoia 
shall  die  or  be  removed,  the  remaining  governors  shaU  elect  one  other  honest  and 
discreet  person  inhabiting  within  twenty  miles  of  the  school  In  his  room,  to  oon. 
tinue  for  lifoy—iirat  taking  oath  for  the  doe  ezecntion  of  the  office  before  the 
governors^  or  any  two  of  thesL** 
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luheiv-and  £6.  ISs.  4d.  to  a  master  for  teaching  English.  The 
usher  and  English  teacher  were  to  be  appointed,  as  often  as 
necessary,  by  the  head  master  with  the  consent  of  the  governors* 

**  The  Blister  Book  appears  to  have  been  kept  in  the  most 
careless  manner,— -for  the  name  of  a  single  scholar  cannot  be  dis- 
coFered  in  it,  and  only  that  of  one  of  the  head  masters,— neither 
are  any  particulars  respecting  the  school  recorded,— ^<Mr  more 
than  fifty  years  past  The  number  of  governors  having  a  few 
years  since  been  reduced  to  one,— the  snrviyor,  in  1811,  chose 
eight  others,— ->the  greater  number  of  whom  accepted  the  office, 
and  were  afterwards  duly  sworn  to  perform  the  duties  of  it. 
They  found  that  they  were  empowered  by  the  letters  patent  to 
make  such  regulations  and  ordinances,  as  they  might  deem  most 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution— They  accordingly 
adopted  some,  which  promise  to  be  of  use  to  the  neighbourhood, 
for  whose  benefit  the  school  was,  doubtless,  originally  intended. 
— ^The  most  prominent  of  them  are,— the  limiting  the  number 
of  free  scholars,— -the  fixing  the  age  of  their  admission,  and  the 
time  of  tiieir  superannuation,— and,  permitting  them  to  be  taught 
English,  writing,  arithmetic,  or  dassics,  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  sch<to,  and  the  desire  of  thor  parents,  giving  the  whde 
of  the  £S0  to  the  head  master."* 

Since  the  erection  of  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Drighlington>  the 
head  master  of  the  Orammar  School  has  usually  officiated  within 
its  walls,  but  the  duties  of  the  chapel  and  the  schod  are  by  no 
means  essentiaUy  connected. 
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THE  FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AT  BATLEY. 


Thb  ScbodatBatley,  like  that  at  DrigUingtoii,  is  indebted  for 
its  origin  to  the  grateful  reooUections  of  a  native  of  the  village. 
WiDiam  hee,  bom  in  Batky,  and  afterwards  Vicar  of  Stapleford, 
in  the  county-  of  Cambridge,  was  its  founder  about  1613^  t.  e.  in 
the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  He  endowed  the  institu^ 
tion  with  thirty  acres  of  hmd,  a  messuage,  and  its  appurtenances, 
then  producing  about  fifteen  pounds  per  annum.  At  subsequent 
periods  other  bene&ctors  gave  other  endowments;  there  are  lands 
and  houses  in  the  township  of  Batley  producing  about  thirty 
pounds  per  annum— >in  the  township  of  Horbury  there  are  other 
houses  and  lands  which  produce  somewhat  more,  so  that  the 
present  income  of  the  school  though  not  considerable,  is  certainly 
respectable.  There  are  no  exhibitions  nor  any  other  university 
advantages  belonging  to  the  school.  The  boys  of  the  whole  parish 
are  eligiUe  to  the  advantages  of  the  sdiool,  without  any  expense ; 
tiiey  are  admitted  as  soon  as  they  can  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment  in  English ;  the  system  of  education  is  such  as  is  usually 
adopted  in  grammar  schools,  except  that  the  master  is  required 
by  the  foundation  deed,  to  teach  English,  and  writing  and  arith- 
metic,  by  a  particular  agreement  with  the  trustees  of  the  school. 
There  is  no  term  of  superannution.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Carlisle  published  his  description  of  -endowed  grammar  schools 
in  England  and  Wales,  it  might  be  true  that  "  Ckssical  learning 
here,  is  now,  and  for  some  time  past,  has  been  little  regarded — 
the  inhabitants  being  persons  engaged  in  business  and  almost 
entirely  of  the  lowest  class  of  labouring  people.  Reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  are  therefore  all  they  wish  for  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  even  these  branches 
of  instruction  they  are.  hr  from  regarding  with  that  concern 
which  might  be  desired."  Half  a  generation  has  elapsed  since 
this  description  was  written,  and  since  that  time,  a  great 
revolution  has  been  silently  but  surely  taking  place ;  the  people 
both  in  the  parish    of  Batley  and  in  the   whole   surrounding 
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district  are  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  of  learning ;  although 
dassical  literature  has  no  immediate  connexion  with  commerce 
aod  manufactores,  there  are  many  who  can  appreciate  its  value ; 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  implied  censure  of  Mr. 
Carlisle  will  be  no  longer  applicable.  Although  there  is  no  usher 
nor  assistant  provided  for  by  the  foundation  deed,  the  head  master 
has  generally  maintained  one  at  his  own  expense.  The  school 
was  handsomely  rebuilt,  in  1818,  out  of  monies  arising  from 
the 
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THE  FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AT  OTLEY. 


In  1604^  Thomas  Care,  of  Wakefield^  by  will  gave  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  towards  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a 
sdbool  at  Otley,  and  the  institution  was  incorporated  by  letters 
patent,  issued  on  the  thirtieth  of  Aprils  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  on  the  request  and  petition  of  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  town.    It  was  then  ordained  that  a  Free  Grammar 
School  should  be  established  in  Otley,  fw  instructing  in  good 
learning  and  virtue  children  and  youth  belonging  to  the  parish. 
The  school  was  to  be  called  '^  The  Free  Grammar  School  of  Prince 
Henry,  at  Otley"-— it  was  decreed,  that  it  should  have  one  master 
and  one  usher — ^that  seven  persons,  who  were  named,  should  be 
governors  of  the  goods,  possessions,  and  revenues  of  the  school — 
that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  one  of  these  governors,  the  rest, 
<Mr  the  major  part  of  them,  with  the  schoolmaster,  should  elect, 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  a  proper  person  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  or  within  two  miles  thereof — ^that  when  the  master  died, 
the  governors,  or  the  majority  of  them,  should,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  vacancy,  nominate  "  a  fit  person  for  knowledge,  region, 
and  life,"  having  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Master 
of  Arts,  at  one  of  the  universities,  to  be  schoolmaster,  ''so  long 
as  he  should  be  found  by  the  governors  diligent  and  £Euthful  in 
his  office  and  fit  for  the  same— that  if  the  governors  do  not  elect 
a  master  within  the  sixty  days,  then,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
above  mentioned  Thomas  Cave,  the  master  and  fellows  of  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge,  with  the  consent  of  those  of  the  governors, 
were  to  choose  and  appoint  the  master.    It  was  also  determined 
that  the  governors,  with  the  help  of  the  schoolmaster,  should 
appoint  the  usher  within  one  month  after  the  occurrence  of 
a  vacancy  by  death  or  otherwise,  and  that  they  should  have  the 
power  of  displacing  him  after  a  quarter's  warning,  if  found  to  be 
negligent  or  otherwise  incapable.    And  it  was  finally  arranged, 
that  the  governors,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  should  be  empowered  to  make  laws 
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for  the  regulatioD  of  the  master  and  usher,  and  the  lands  and 
revenues  of  the  school,  and  that  they  should  hare  power  to  pur. 
chase  and  reoeiTe  lands  and  hereditaments,  not  exceeding  the 
yearly  value  of  forty  pounds. 

The  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  given  by  Thomas 
Care,  was  doubled  by  the  contributions  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
in  oonsidention  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  paid  by  the 
governors,  they  obtained  possession  of  a  messuage  with  some 
buadfl^  at  Idunworth,  near  Thirsk.  These  they  demised  to  one 
James  Greeny  and  his  heirs^  at  the  rent  of  twenty-six  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpenoe,  on  a  lease  of  one  thousand  years. 
Of  this  property  the  Earl  of  Harewood  is  now  in  poaaessionj  and 
he  pays  the  rent  to  the  institution. 

The  only  property  now  in  possession  of  the  institution,  is  the 
proper^  at  Otley,  consisting  of  a  large  school  room^  with  a  cham- 
ber above,  and  a  small  room  adjoining,  together  with  the  rent  we 
have  just  mentioned. 

Ilie  school  was  built  about  1611.  The  master,  who  is  a  gnu 
doate  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  receives  from  the  rent  of 
the  estate  near  Thirsk  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  six 
pounds  thirteen  and  fburpenoe  are  paid  to  the  usher.  The 
institution  is  open  for  gratuitous  instruction,  in  the  learned 
languages,  to  the  sons  of  persons  inhabiting  the  parish  of  Otley. 
Very  few  bofrs  are  instructed.  There  are  no  fimds  for  the  repairs 
of  the  building,  but.  the  archbishops  of  York,  as  lords  of  the 
manor^  generally  contribute  for  this  object;  the  late  archbishop 
gave  forty  pounds,  and  the  present  has  given  sixteen  pounds. 
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THE   GRAMMAR  SCHCX)L  AT  WAKEFIELD. 


Tflis  celebrated  institution  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1592^  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish.  Mr.  Carlisle  gives  the  following  abstract  of  the 
charter.  By  this  charter  it  was  ordained^  '^  that  there  should 
be  one  Grammar  School  in  this  town,  to  be  called  '  The 
Free  Chiunmar  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Wakefield/ 
for  the  teaching,  instructing  and  bringing  up  of  children  and 
youth  in  grammar  and  other  good  learning, — to  consist  of  one 
master  or  teacher,  and  one  usher  and  under  teacher : — ^That  there 
shall  be  within  the  parish  of  Wakefield,  or  dwelling  within  two 
miles  thereof,  fourteen  honest  men  of  the  most  wise,  discreet, 
and  religious  persons,  who  shall  be  goremors, — shall  be  a  body 
corporate,  with  perpetual  succession,^-and  be  able  to  purchase 
and  receiTC  lands  and  other  possessions : — That,  when  any  of  the 
governors  shall  die  or  dwell  with  their  families  above  two  miles 
out  of  this  parish  for  a  year,  the  rest  of  the  governors  are  to  take 
unto  them  the  schoolmaster,  and  to  nominate  another  in  his  place 
within  six  weeks  after  such  vacancy, — And,  if  the  election  be 
deferred  above  six  weeks,  the  Lord  President  of  the  north  parts, 
or  the  Archbishop  of  York,  with  the  consent  of  six  of  the  gover. 
nors,  are  to  appoint : — ^That  they  shall  have  a  common  seal, — and 
be  able  to  plead  and  be  impleaded:  That,  when  the  place  of 
schoolmaster  shall  be  void,  the  governors  shall  nominate,  and 
within  sixty  days  after  a  vacancy,  present  a  meet  man  for  know, 
ledge,  religion  and  life,  so  the  party  be  well  reported  of  and  hath 
taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  shall  allow  him  to  be  schoolmaster  there  accordingly, — ^to 
continue  so  long  as  he  shall  be  found  by  the  governors  to  be  dili- 
gent and  faithful  in  his  office  and  fit  for  the  same,  both  for  his 
religion  and  conversation,  and  no  longer, — but  upon  quarter's 
warning  to  remove  him,  and  to  proceed  to  a  new  election, — But, 
if  the  governors  shall  not  present  a  fit  schoolmaster  within  sixty 
days  after  a  vacancy,  the  master  and  fellows  of  Emanuel  College* 
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Cambridge^  to  nominate  a  fit  master  of  arts,  with  the  consent  of 
six  of  the  goremors^  who  shall  be  admitted  under  the  common 
seal  of  the  school : — ^The  goremors,  with  the  help  and  assistance 
of  the  schoolmaster,  are  to  appoint  a  fit  usher  and  under  teacher 
within  a  month  after  a  vacancy,  with  power  to  displace  such  usher 
upon  one  quarter's  warning,  if  he  be  found  negligent  or  unfit. 
Power  is  given  to  the  governors,  with  the  schoolmaster's  advice 
and  consent,  to  make  statutes  and  ordinances  in  writing  under  the 
oonunon  seal,  to  be  kept  under  two  locks,  the  schoolmaster  to  have 
one  key,  and  one  of  the  governors,  by  the  consent  of  the  rest,  to 
hare  the  other.  The  governors,  masters,  and  ushers  thereafter  to 
be  made,  to  take  an  oath  before  the  governors  assembled  for  their 
election^  on  the  day  of  their  entry  into  office,  to  be  fButhfiil  and 
careful  for  the  good  of  the  school  in  all  things  aj^iertaining  to 
their  office  and  charge : — ^with  license  to  purchase  and  receive 
lands  and  other  possessions  to  the  clear  yearly  value  of  100  marks." 
The  school  is  a  noble  and  spacious  buildings  erected  by  the 
Sanies,  ancestors  of  the  present  Earls  of  Mexboroiigh ;  its  site 
is  well  chosen,  it  is  in  a  retired  and  quiet  part  of  the  town,  and 
its  founders  appear  to  have  built  it  with  a  view  to  its  future 
p(^HiIarity  and  consequence.  Mr.  Carlisle,  after  describing  the 
original  foundation,  expresses  himself  in  the  following  language : 
"Little  more  however  can  be  said  respecting  its  foundation,  as 
access  has  been  refuted  to  the  original  documents,"  This  institu- 
tion  is  extremely  well  conducted,  it  is  open  to  the  sons  of  the 
iahalntants  indefinitely,  free  of  expense,  for  classical  education, 
although  the  head  master,  and  the  second  also,  were  usually  com- 
plimeated  with  a  present  at  Christmas.  The  grammars  which 
are  used  in  the  school  are  at  the  option  of  the  master.  There  are 
two  university  exhibitions  belonging  to  this  school,  one  of  them 
for  the  natives  of  Wakefield,  which  is  very  considerable.  Two 
scholarships  were  also  founded  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  by 
Air.  Cave,  of  a  guinea  and  a  half  per  week,  appropriated  to 
achdars  from  this  schooL  The  institution  has  also  a  claim  in 
turn  to  the  fellowship,  and  two  scholarships  at  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  founded  by  Mr.  Frieston,  in  case  the  same  are  not 
filled  from  the  free  sdiool  at  Normanton.  The  present  head 
master  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Naylor,  and  the  second  master  is  the 
Ber.  Br.  Sissons.  The  library  belonging  to  the  school  is  truly 
ezceUent. 
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THE  PREE  SCHOOL  AT  OUI8ELEY. 
RoBKBT  MooRB,  rectoF  of  Oni^dey^  by  his  wili^  dated  the 
twenty-secoDd  of  July^  1622,  gav«  one  special  tenement^  of  the 
annual  value  of  five  pounds,  to  the  school  house,  which  he  states, 
ih  the  will  alluded  to,  that  he  had  lately  bililded.  Tliis  tenement 
was  connected  with  a  small  portion  of  land,  which  is  described  in 
the  same  document.  The  sdhoi^  house,  whith  is  still  in  existence, 
was  built  on  part  of  the  glebe  land,  and  is  kept  in  repair  by  the 
master.  Tlie  land,  and  the  site  of  the  buildings  devised  for  the 
use  of  the  school  and  schoolmast^,  form  part  ef  an  estate  At 
Mehstone,  which  was  sold  by  auction  in  1797  to  the  father  of 
Robert  Exley,  of  Menstone,  the  pretent  possessor,  as  devisee 
thereof  under  his  father's  will.  Notice  appears  to  have  been 
given  at  the  lime  of  sale,  that  the  estete  was  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  seven  pounds  per  annum  to  ^fuiseley  (Schdol. 


THE  FREE  SCHOOL  AT  HAWDEN. 
In  17^9  ui  estete,  consisting  of  a  public  house  in  Idle,  with 
bam  and  stable,  and  several  closes  of  land,  and  an  allotment 
awarded  under  a  late  indosure,  in  lieu  of  right  of  common,  was 
bought  and  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  school  founded  in  Rawdeo, 
by  Thomas  Layton,  for  the  instruction  of  sixteen  poor  boys  mid 
girls  in  Rawdeu,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  estate 
at  Idle  now  lete  for  forty^^ight  pounds  per  annum.  The  presi^t 
master  is  the  Rev.  A.  Ibbotoon,  turtite  of  Rawden  Chap^  ite 
only  superintends  the  management  of  the  sduxi,  and  emptoys 
an  assistant  to  teach  the  scholars.  When  the  pariiamentary  cdln- 
rtissioners  visited  this  place,  they  found  the  school  ootiducted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants. 


THE  FREE  SOROOL  AT  KIPPAX. 
In  this  village  a  free  school  was  /bunded  in  the  38th  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  George  Goldsmith,  clerk,  who  gave  oertaib  copy- 
h6ld  cottages  and  lands  in  Kippax,  to  certain  trustees,  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  a  schoolmaster.  The  property  belonging 
to  the  school  consists  of  a  school  and  garden  in  the  occupation  of 
the  master,  and  a  small  garth  and  three  doses  of  seven  acres, 
worth  about  twenty.two  pounds  per  annum.  Eight  children,  nomi- 
nated by  the  trustees,  are  tought  as  free  scholars ;  other  children 
are  also  teught,  who  pay  for  their  education. 
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THE  FREE  SCHOOL  AT  METHLEY. 

A  scHODL  and  a  scbool  house  were  erected  in  this  village 

sevend  yean  ago>  on  a  part  of  the  waste^  at  tfa^  expense  of  the 

Lord  of  the  Manor,  who  appropriated  the  same  witii  a  small 

garden  to  tlm  purposes  of  a  school  for  t^e  use  of  the  inhabitants. 


THE  SCHOOL  AT  BARDSEY. 
Tbb  school  at  this  place  is  endowed  with  a  school  house  and 
twenty^x  acres  of  land,  formerly  part  of  Bardsey  common. 
This  property  was  originally  conveyed  by  Lord  Bingley^  by  deeds 
dated  the  twentieth  of  April,  17^9  in  order  that  the  children  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Bardsey  might  be  carefully  ini^tnicted  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  the  casting  of  accounts;  and  that  a  well  qualified 
penon,  a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  might  be  eneoiuraged 
to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  in  the  village.  In  1822^  by 
a  paper  or  instrument  dated  on  the  eleventh  of  S^rtember  in  thaft 
year,  John  Haddington,  sen.  David  Midgley,  and  John  Abbot, 
three  substantial  inhabitants  of  Bardsey,  were  appointed  trustees 
by  G^eet^  Lane  Pox,  Esq.  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bardsey,  and 
reftfesentative  of  Lord  Bingley.  Itie  school  honse  is  tepaired  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish,  it  n  in  the  occupation  of  the  sdiooU 
master,  who  also  receives  the  tent  of  the  twenty  acres  of  land. 
This  institution  Cannot  be  exaictly  odled  a  free  school,  but  the 
diQdren  of  the  parishioners  are  instructed  upon  modetnte  tenu. 

At  COLLINOHAM  there  is  a  similar  school  founded  and 
endowed  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  which  has  been  productive 
of  very  considerable  benefit,  and  which  remains  one  among  the 
many  monuments  which  that  iUustrious  lady  has  reared  to  her 
piety  and  benevolence. 


THE  SCHOOL  AT  BRAMHOPE. 
At  Bramfaope  there  is  a  school  endowed  with  six  acres^^f 
land,  awarded  to  it  on  the  indosure  of  the  common.  The  rent  is 
paid  to  the  master,  but  he  is  not  required  to  teach  any  of  the 
scholars  free.  A  common  education  is,  however,  afibrded  at 
a  reasonable  rate  to  the  children  of  the  inhabitants,  and  thus  the 
institution  has  been  a  genuine  advantage  to  the  village. 
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WHITCHURCH  SCHOOL. 
Hbbe  there  is  a  school  charity  under  th^  superintendence  of 
a  board  of  trustees^  chosen  by  the  pariah  at  a  vestry  meeting. 
The  school  was  built  by  subscription  on  land  belonging  to  the 
yicar.  The  master  and  scholars  are  nominated  by  the  trustees. 
The  only  emolument  is  an  annuity  of  ten  pounds^  given  by  the 
will  of  Richard  Brooke^  Esq.  in  1702^  for  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  the  master.  When  the  parliamentary  commisaoneis 
visited  this  place>  they  found  the  school  well  attended  and  satis- 
£Eu:ti»ily  conducted.    Six  of  the  children  are  taught  free. 


THE  SCHOOL  AT  GARFORTH. 
By  deed,  dated  July  7, 17^7>  it  was  declared  that  the  inhahi. 
tants  of  Garforth  had  agreed  to  erect  a  school  house  in  the  town 
of  Garforth,  on  the  promise  of  Sir  Edward  Gascoigney  lord  of 
the  manor,  to  settle  upon  and  annex  to  the  school  as  much  of  the 
common  or  waste  lands  of  Gkurforth,  as  would  produce  the  annual 
value  of  fifty  shillings.  Five  acres  were  consequently  given  upon 
a  lease  of  ninetyoiine  years,  at  the  rent  of  one  shilling.  In  177^ 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  erection  of  a  house  for  the  master. 
The  house  and  room  now  used  for  the  dwelling  of  the  master, 
were  erected  by  subscription  in  1818.  This  is  now  a  good 
and  very  useful  school,  and  although  not  free,  the  children 
are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  a  very 
reasonable  price. 
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LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS,  LEEDS. 


THE  LEEDS  LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY  is  the  best  supported  and  the  most  extensively  useful 
iDstitution  of  the  kind  in  the  district.  It  was  established  on  the 
fourteenth  of  January^  1820.  A  very  handsome  stone  building 
in  Park-Row  was  soon  erected^  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Chantrell^ 
for  the  use  of  the  society.  The  exterior  consists  of  two  stories^ 
the  lower  of  which  is  rusticated^  and  the  upper  is  decorated  with 
coapled  pilastres  of  the  Doric  order.  The  principal  apartments 
m  the  building  are  in  the  upper  story.  Some  fine  specimens  in 
gedogy^  natural  history^  entomology,  &c.  are  kept  in  very  neat 
order  in  the  great  room ; .  in  an  adjoining  apartment  is  a  fine 
mummy  in  a  glass  case^  presented  by  the  late  J.  Blayds,  Esq.  and 
several  other  valuable  curiosities ;  there  are  several  other  mum- 
mies in  the  hall,  one  of  which  was  brought  from  Thebes  in  1822, 
and  presented  to  the  institution  by  W.  M.  Maude,  Esq.;  and  in 
another  room  is  a  very  good  collection  of  British  fossils  and 
minerals.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  commodious  lecture  room, 
a  library,  and  a  very  excellent  laboratory.  The  members  of  the 
society  were  originally  fiftyinine  proprietory,  and  one  hundred 
and  eight  ordinary  members — ^its  officers  consist  of  a  president, 
two  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  a  curator  and  librarian,  and  a 
council  of  twelve  members — the  session  commences  in  October — 
the  meeting  nights  are  on  alternate  Fridays  at  seven  o'clock — 
each  member  has  the  prerc^tive  of  introducing  a  visitor,  but  no 
inhabitant,  resident  within  the  borough  of  Leeds,  can  be  admitted 
more  than  three  times  as  a  visitor.  Since  the  Philosophical  Hall 
was  opened,  numerous  lectures  have  been  delivered  upon  almost 
every  scientific  subject,  by  the  most  eminent  professional  men  of 
the  day,  and  a  taste  has  been  created  and  diffused  for  scientific 
investigations,  which  is  likely  to  prove  eminently  useful  in  this 
large  and  populous  town.  The  papers  which  have  been  read 
before  the  society  by  its  members,  have  of  course  been  very  un. 
equal  in  merit,  but  some  of  them  have  been  highly  creditable  to 
their  authors,  and  advantageous  to  the  institution. 
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LEEDS  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  Lbbds  Mechanics'  Institute  was  established  on  tlic 
first  of  January,  1825 ;  a  large  lecture  room  and  a  tolerably  good 
room  for  a  library  were  procured,  in  an  exoeedin^y  confined  and 
remote  situation,  at  the  back  of  Park-Row ;  the  institution  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a  president,  two  yioe-presidents, 
a  treasurer,  a  secretary,  and  a  committee  of  fifteen ;  the  library 
has  gradually  increased  until  it  has  become  truly  excellent,  and 
the  books  are  rapidly  and  most  beneficially  circulated  among 
a  rery  considerable  number  of  subscribers.  The  present  state  of 
the  Institute  will  be  best  ascertained  from  the  following  abstract 
of  the  report  for  the  present  year,  1833: — 

This  document  states  that  the  baknce  in  the  treasurer's  hands, 
at  the  time  when  the  committee  commenced  its  operations,  being 
less  than  any  former  period  since  the  establishment  of  the  Insti. 
tution,  it  was  thought  essentially  necessary  to  exercise  that 
economy  in  every  department,  which  would  enable  it  to  discharge 
its  demands  without  a  further  infringement  upon  its  funds. 
These  endeavours  have  more  than  realised  the  expectatioiis  of 
the  committee,  and  although  the  amount  of  income  this  year  is 
mily  £150  8s.  5d.,  (being  £31  Is.  3d.  less  than  last  year,)  by 
reducing  the  expenditure  to  £135  78*  Id.^  which  is  d684  8s.  7d. 
less  than  last  year,  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  is 
advanced  to  £115  16s.,  being  £15  lis.  more  than  the  balance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  The  report  then  goes  on  to 
state  that,  although  these  retrenchinents  have  had  die  efiisct  of 
rendering  the  institution  less  popular,  and  partially  reducing  the 
numbers  both  of  members  and  subscriber,  yet  it  has  by  no  means 
greatly  deteriorated.  The  committee  then  proceed  to  recommend 
the  propriety  of  expending  a  sum  of  money  in  procuring  the 
delivery  of  a  popular  course  of  lectures,  and  the  report  concludes 
by  referring  to  the  lectures  delivered  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  presents  made  to  the  institution. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  present  year : — Presi. 
dent^-Benjamin  Gott,  Esq. :  Vice-Presidents — John  Marshall, 
jun.,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Hunter  :  Treasurer — Mr.  William  Brown : 
Secretary — John  Chiesman :  Committee — ^E.  Baines,  jun..  Dr. 
Williamson,  W.  H.  Whitehead,  J.  Wilkinson,  Wm.  Watson,  jun.. 
M.  T.  Sadler,  D.  Lupton,  E.  O.  Maclea,  J.  P.  Clapham,  C.  £. 
Langdon,  J.  Heaps,  J.  Linley,  R  Bean,  Wm.  Waterhouse, 
J.  Kitson. 
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Truly  glad  are  we  to  state  that  at  length  this  excellent  insti- 
tution  is  likely  to  have  a  building  corresponding  with  its  claims 
upon  the  public  liberality^  and  with  the  wealth,  intelligenoe,  and 
importance  of  the  town.    At  the  last  annual  meetings  the  chair- 
man (Dr.  Hunter)  expressed  his  hope  that  this  desirable  object 
would  soon  be  accomplished.  Upon  this  suggestion  the  committee 
acted  with  laudable  promptitude.    It  was  resolred  that  Dr.  Hnn- 
ter.  Dr.  Williamson,  and  Mr.  Chiesman,  the  secretary,  should  be 
requested  to  produce  a  plan  to  be  submitted  to  examination  at 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  committee.    We  understand  that 
a  Tery  eligible  site  can  be  procured  in  FftrluRow,  and  we  are 
certain  from  the  well  known  seal  and  ability  of  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  the  management  of  the  business  is  committed,  that  the 
object  will  be  accomplished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  redound  to 
their  own  credit,  to  the  advantage  of  the  institution,  and  to  the 
honour  of  their  fellow  townsmen.    Although  Leeds,  upon  this 
nbject,  has  not  yet  emulated  the  example  of  some  of  the  large 
and  wealthy  towns  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  it  is  by  no 
means  inferior  to  any  of  them  in  scientific  taste  and  acquirement, 
and  we  are  certain  that  the  munificence  of  its  inhabitants  will 
soon  plac6  its  Mechanics'  Institution,  both  in  external  appearance 
and  internal  convenience,  on  a  par  with  any  other  edifice  reared 
for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  kingdom. 


THE  LEEDS  LANCASTERIAN  SCHOOL. 

This  highly  useful  and  excellent  establishment  commenced 
in  181 1.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  held  in  a  large  room  in 
Kirkgate,  formerly  the  Old  Assembly  Room,  but  a  very  liberal 
sabscription  enabled  the  friends  of  the  institution  to  erect  a  com. 
modious  structure  at  the  bottom  of  AlfredJStreet,  Boar Xane, 
which,  with  the  land,  cost  nearly  two  thousand  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  upper  room  of  this  building  is  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  a  school,  the  lower  apartments  are  applied 
to  other  purposes.  The  land  and  the  buildings  were  vested 
in  January,  1813,  in  thirteen  trustees,  seven  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  six  of  the  different  denominations  of  dissenters. 
The  original  trustees  were,  Messrs.  Thomas  Bischoff,  S.  Clapham, 
W.Smith,  O.  Bankes,  J.Ingham,  O.  Rawson,  T.S.B.  Reade, 
J.  B.  Charlesworth,    R  Kemplay,    T.  Teale,    W.  Hey,  jun., 
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T.  W.  Tottie>  and  R.  Jowitt.  The  average  number  of  boys 
instructed  at  this  school  since  its  establishment  is  five  hundred, 
at  an  annual  expense  of  about  five  shillings. 


THE  LEEDS  NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

Thb  Rev.  P.  Haddon^  at  that  time  the  vicar  of  Leeds,  laid 
the  first  stone  of  this  building  on  May  8,  1812,  and  the  sdiool 
vas  opened  for  the  reception  of  schdars  Felnxiary  7>  1813.  It  is 
a  neat  and  convenient  edifice,  erected  near  the  Old  Churdi,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  tithe  bam  belonging  to  the  rectory  of 
Leeds.  The  lessees  of  the  premises  are  the  Vicar,  the  Mayor,  and 
the  Recorder,  under  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  as  proprietors,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  lessee  of 
the  great  tithes  of  Leeds.  Both  these  parties  concurred  in 
granting  a  lease  of  the  premises  at  the  low  rent  of  ten  pounds  per 
annum,  and  gave  to  the  institution  the  tithe  bam,  valued  at  two 
hundred  pounds.  The  building  cost  rather  more  than  twelve 
hundred  pounds.  It  may  be  well  here  to  state,  that  the  Leeds 
District  National  Society  became  incorporated  with  the  York 
Diocesan  Society,  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  principles 
of  the  Established  Church,  in  1813,  and  at  present  comprehends 
the  whole  wapentake  of  Skyrack,  together  with  the  parishes  or 
townships  of  Bradford,  BirstaU,  Morley,  Pudsey,  and  Rothwell. 


Besides  these  institutions,  there  are  several  other  educational 
establishments  in  Leeds,  some  of  which  will  be  referred  to  in  our 
account  of  the  charities.  We  shall  only  mention  their  names : — 
They  are,  St  John's  School  in  the  Lands,  where  eighty  girls  are 
educated— Town's  School,  Woodhouse,  for  boy»— -The  School  of 
Industry,  Hunsletljane,  for  girls — The  School  of  Industry,  in 
Cobourg^treet,  for  girls--«nd  the  Girls'  Luicasterian  School,  in 
the  Old  Assembly  Room,  CrownJStreet 


It  was  a  question  with  us,  when  we  commenced  this  book, 
whether  or  not  we  should  include  The  Sunday  Schools  in  our 
list  We  are  fully  aware  that  these  institutions  are  rather 
religious  than  Hterary,  and  that  they  refer  to  the  concerns  of 
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eternity^  as  paramount  to  those  of  time.  But  since  these 
lienignaut  institutions  have  in  numerous  instances  been  the 
means  of  opening  the  way  to  knowledge^  and  even  to  literary 
eminence,  we  shall  briefly  but  accurately  enumerate  them,  that 
our  readers  may  be  able  to  estimate  the  machinery  which  in  this 
district  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  people. 


THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  has  the  foUowing 
Sunday  Schools: — ^Mabgate  School — CaU-Lane  School — ^Meadow- 
liane  School — ^Bank  School — ^Nether  Green  School — Feather 
Hill  School — all  these  Schools  are  connected  with  the  Parish 
Church.  The  school  at  the  back  of  Park-Place*— the  school  in 
Park-Lane — the  school  in  Park  Cross-Street — ^the  school  in 
SchooULane,  Kirkgate,  are  connected  with  St  Paul's  Church, 
Added  to  these  there  is  a  Sunday  School  connected  with 
St.  James's  Church,  and  another  with  St.  John's  Church. 


THE  WESLEYAN  METHODIST  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 
IN  LEEDS  are  very  numerous,  and  are  arranged  under  the 
heads  of  East  Circuit  and  West  Circuit  The  schools  in  the 
East  Circuit  are.  Bank  School — Library  Room  School — ^Back 
Rockingham-Street — ^Lincoln  Fields — Hope-Street ;  besides  one 
or  more  in  every  Tillage  in  the  circuit  where  the  Methodists 
preach.  The  schools  in  the  West  Circuit  are.  School  Street 
School,  New  Road  End — BasinghallJStreet  School — ^Neville- 
Street  School — CampJLane  School — ^Meadow JLane  School — 
Sweet-Street  School — Holbeck  School ;  with  two  in  Hunslet,  and 
one  in  every  village,  in  the  circuit,  where  the  Methodists  preach. 
In  the  year  1828,  a  very  material  and  proper  change  took 
place  in  the  management  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Schools* 
Previously,  the  art  of  writing  was  taught  on  the  Sabbath^y, 
but  by  this  alteration,  it  was  limited  to  the  evenings  in  the  week, 
thus  securing  one  most  essential  benefit — ^the  regularity  of  the 
attendance  of  the  children  upon  the  public  worship  of  God. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  BELONGING  TO  THE 
NEW  CONNEXION  OF   METHODISTS  are  among  the 
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most  ancient  in  the  town  of  Leeds.  The  first  Sunday  school 
belonging  to  this  body  was  established  in  1798^  and  a  hired 
teacher  was  employed  to  communicate  the  adrantages  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction.  In  the  process  of  time,  a  new  school 
room  was  erected^  several  other  similar  institutions  were  soon 
established^  and  now  numerous  schools  are  connected  by  one 
common  bond  of  superintendence  and  management. 


With  the  exception  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Church 
Schools^  most  of  the  institutions  are  connected  with  Thb  Sunday 
School  Union — ^a  regularly  organized  society^  for  the  benefit  of 
mutual  co-operation  and  advice.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
Schools  in  the  Union — 1st.  Leeds  Schools :  QueenJStreet 
Chapel;  Salem  Chapel;  Albion  Chapel;  Ebeneser  Chapel,  (N.C.) 
Trafalgar JStreet ;  George JStreet  Chapel ;  Carmel^  Bank;  Water- 
Lane;  Duke-Street;  Ebenezer,  FarkJLane,  (^^0  *Dd  Little 
Queen-Street ;  Bethel,  Bank ;  Primitiye  Methodist ;  Zion 
Chapel,  Bank,  (N.C.)  Ellerby-Lane ;  Bethel  Union  Chapel; 
South  Parade  Chapel ;  Little  London ;  Back  Fold,  Marsh-Lane ; 
Crown-Street;  Byron-Street;  Pottery  Field,  (N.C).  2nd. 
Country  Schools :  Horsforth,  Zion  Chapel ;  Horsforth,  Ebeneser 
Chapel ;  Wortley ;  Bolton  and  Underdifie ;  Bramley,  Baptist 
Chapel;  Rodley,  Baptist ;  Rodley,  Methodist;  Pudsey,  Inde- 
pendent Chapel ;  Idle,  Baptist  Chapel ;  Idle,  Primitive  Metha. 
dists ;  Idle,  New  Connexion  ;  Kirkstall ;  Ripon,  Independent ; 
Ripon,  New  Connexion ;  Otley,  New  Connexion ;  Otley,  Inde. 
pendent;  Moor  Garf orth ;  Masham;  Woodhouse;  Pool;  Armley; 
Pottemewton;  Pateley  Bridge ;  Eodeshill;  Bawgreen;  Sodom; 
Cleckheaton;  Heckmondwike ;  Thomer;  Sedbergh;  Holbeck^ 
New  Connexion ;  Morley,  Old  Chapel ;  Morley,  New  Chapel ; 
Haworth ;  Lofthouse,  near  Pateley  Bridge ;  Gomersal ;  Hunslet, 
Primitive  Methodist;  Bruntclifle ;  Baildon,  Primitive  Metho- 
dist; Blubberhouses;  Ripon,  Wesleyan  Methodist;  Fardey; 
Hartshead  Moor  Bottom  ;  Hunslet  Hall ;  Merrifield,  near 
Pateley  Bridge ;  Idle,  Independent ;  KirkstaU  Abbey  Mill ; 
Cleckheaton,  Wesleyan  Methodist ;  Hearfield,  near  Pkiteley 
Bridge;  Stanningley. 
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THE  LEEDS  LIBRARIES. 
The  Old  Libbabt^  wbich  is  now  so  libenJly  suppwted  and 
80  extenmyely  beneficial^  was  founded  in  1768,  at  the  reoommen- 
dation  of  Dr.  Priestley,  at  that  time  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
Ghapd,  at  Mill  HiU.  For  a  long  period  its  operations  were 
limited ;  but  its  patronage  was  soon  extended ;  some  clergymen 
and  gentlemen  of  distinguished  learning  and  ability  assumed  its 
maoagementy  and  whoever  looks  over  the  books  which  were 
admitted  under  their  influence  and  direction^  will  perceire  deci- 
sire  indications  of  the  ability  of  the  indiriduals  who  were  devoted 
to  its  wel&re.  This  is  now  one  of  the  best  libraries  in  the  north 
of  England ;  by  &r  the  largest  proportion  of  the  works  are  in 
uaefol  literature  and  science ;  there  are  fewer  works  of  imagination 
and  fiction,  than  in  any  similar  coUection  with  which  we  are 
acquainted ;  and  the  whole  institution  highly  redounds  to  the 
credit  of  its  snppcHrters,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  town.  The 
number  of  subscribers  is  limited  to  five  hundred — ^whoever  pur- 
chases a  new  tidcet,  pays  twenty  guineas  for  it,  but  this  is  seldom 
or  ever  done,  on  account  of  the  old  tickets  which  are  almost 
always  attainable  at  a  very  reduced  price— the  annual  subscription 
is  twenty.five  shillings,  paid  in  advance — ^the  tickets  are  transfer- 
able. Persons  who  reside  in  the  town,  who  are  not  inhabitants, 
are  admitted  to  the  use  of  the  library,  upon  the  payment  of  five 
shillings  and  threepence  per  quarter,  and  depositing  half  a  guinea 
besides  their  quarterly  subscription.  A  general  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  is'held  on  the  first  Monday  in  June ;  at  this  meeting 
a  committee  of  twenty  is  chosen,  and  a  treasurer,  to  manage  the 
aflbirs  of  the  library ;  the  committee  meet  on  the  second  Monday 
in  every  month ;  at  their  first  meeting,  they  choose  from  their 
own  body  a  president  and  a  secretary ;  if  the  president  be  absent 
from  his  post,  he  is  fined  ashilling;  if  a  committee  man  be  absent, 
he  is  fined  sixpence.  The  committee  determine  by  ballot  what 
MkB  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  library,  but  every  subscriber 
may  recommend  any  book  to  the  committee,  inserting  its  name 
and  its  recommendation  from  some  respectable  review,  in  a  book 
kept  for  the  purpose.  The  librarian  is  elected  by  the  society  at 
large,  and  his  salary  is  fixed  at  eighty  pounds  per  annum.  The 
room  in  which  the  books  are  kept,  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and 
beautiful  in  the  north  of  England,  it  cost  five  thousand  pounds, 
and,  says  Dr.  Whitaker,  "  is  a  splendid  apartment,  which  would 
not  disgrace  a  college." 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  tlie  other  libraries  in  Leeds:— ^ 

Leeds  New  Sabeoription  Library,  33,  Park-Row.  Librarian, 
Mrs.  Beggs. — ^The  number  of  Subscribers  is  limited  to  100. 

Leeds  Parochial  Library,  Smithson's-Yard,  Kirkgate.  Joseph 
Hemsworth,  librarian. — This  library  consists  entirely  of  books  of 
diyinity,  which  are  lent  gratis  to  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  residing  in  Leeds. 

Methodist  Library,  Old  Chapel  Yard,  St.  Peter's.Street 
Librarian,  Edward  Denham — Hours  of  attendance  from  two  to 
five  o'clock  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  from  ei^t  to  nine  Wed. 
nesday  evening. 

Eclectic  Librfuy,  8,  Hardwick's-Yard,  Briggate.  Librarian, 
Edward  Bell. — Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  from  eleven  till 
one  o'clock ;  and  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  from  six  to  eight  in 
the  evening. — ^Terms  of  subscription,  3s.  per  annum,  and  14& 
the  ticket,  which  is  advanced  Is.  every  year  until  the  price 
shall  become  £1  Is. — It  contains  at  present  about  1200  volumes 
of  select  works. 

Mechanics'  Library,  BasinghalLStreet.  Librarian,  Mr.  John 
Brewertdn. 

Holbeck  Book  Society,  established  by  John  Marshall,  Esq.  M.  P. 
situated  near  Silver.^treet,  Water  Jjane. — Open  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  evenings,  from  seven  to  nine. — Annual  subscription,  IQs. — 
Samuel  Killerby,  librarian. 

Hunslet  Subscription  Library  was  established  April  14th, 
1828,  and  at  present  contains  700  volumes,  beside&  periodicals ; 
it  is  held  in  a  room  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Blackburn,  near  the 
Old  Methodist  Chapel,  Hunslet — Joseph  Blackburn,  librarian. 

OTHER  LITERARY  AND  EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Literary  and  Educational  Institutions  at  BRADFORD, 
are  the  following.  Of  the  Grammar  School,  we  have  already 
given  a  full  account.  There  is  a  very  respectable  Circulating 
Library,  at  the  Exchange — the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  have  a  library  adjoining  the  Church  Sunday  Scho(4 
—the  Mechanics'  Institute,  which  was  established  on  Fefaruary21, 
1825,  is  supported  with  great  spirit  and  liberality.  The  following 
are  the  Sunday  Schools  in  the  town :  the  Old  Church  School,  on 
Stott  Hill ;  Christ  Church  School,  at  the  top  of  Darley-Street ; 
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the  Wedeyan  Methodist  Schools,  in  School-Street,  White  Abbey^ 
VicarXane,  and  Barker  End ;  the  Baptist  Schools,  at  Westgate 
and  Lady  Rhoydes,  and  at  BridgeJStreet  andWapping;  the 
Independent  Schools,  at  Little  Horton  Ji^ane,  Little  Horton,  and 
Wibsey ;  the  Primitiye  Methodists  have  a  school  in  Bowling JLane; 
and  there  are  large  schools  at  Smiddles-Lane  and  Bank  Top. 
There  are  some  very  excellent  prirate  and  public  seminaries  in 
this  important  town ;  the  literary  intelligence  of  the  people  is  very 
rapidly  on  the  advance ;  their  philosophical  institution  is  likely  to 
be  productiye  of  rery  considerable  influence  and  eflect,  and  the 
increase  of  knowledge  bears  a  tolerably  exact  proportion  to  the 
extennon  of  population  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  The 
School  of  Industry  was  established  on  June  30,  1825,  and  the 
benerolenee  and  public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  every  object,  which  is  likely  to  effect 
the  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people. 


The  Literary  Institutions  at  WAKEFIELD,  are  very  numer. 
oas.  The  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  hold  their  meetings 
in  the  Court  House,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Naylor.  There 
is  a  good  and  highly  improving  Museum  in  North-Street,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Sharp.  The  Subscription  Library,  in  the 
Public  Buildings,  contains  a  well  chosen  collection  of  books.  Of 
the  Grammar  School  we  have  already  spoken.  The  National 
School  for  boys,  in  Bond-Street,  was  established  in  1813,  that  for 
girls,  in  Alms'  House-Lane,  was  established  in  the  same  year. 
The  Lancasterian  School,  in  Bond-Street,  was  established  in  1812. 
The  School  of  Industry  in  the  same  street  was  established  in  the 
same  year — ^and  the  Infant  School,  in  Quebec-Street,  was  estab- 
lished in  1829.  The  following  are  the  Sunday  Schools  in  Wake- 
field«  There  is  one  school  connected  with  the  church,  there 
are  three  schools  belonging  to  the  Independents,  the  same  number 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Methodists,  one  connected  with 
the  Unitarians,  and  one  with  the  Primitive  Methodists. 


The  Educational  Institutions  at  DEWSBURY,  are  of  no 
great  importance.  Wheelwright's  Charity  and  the  Dewsbury 
Charity  School,  will  both  be  described  in  another  place ;  there  is 
a  Subacription  Library  connected  with  the  Methodist  Chapel ; 
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there  is  a  good  National  School ;  and  the  following'are  the  Sunday 
Sehoola:  the  Church  School^  the  Independent,  the  Wedeyan 
MethodiBta,  the  Primitire  Methodists^  and  the  New  Connexion 
Methodists. 


The  other  literary  and  educational  estahlishments  in  this 
district,  are  neither  numerous  nor  important ;  except  in  the  agri- 
cultural part  of  the  district,  which  may  generaUy  be  defined  as 
to  the  east  of  the  road  from  Wakefield  to  Leeds,  and  from  Leeds 
to  Otley,  there  are  Sunday  Schools  connected  with  each  of  the 
churches,  and  certainly  with  each  of  the  Dissenting  and  Metho. 
dist  chapels.  We  shall  soon  hare  occasion  to  see  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  dilBfusion  of  knowledge,  and  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  people  are  still  involTed  in  the  darkness 
of  profound  and  unmitigated  ignorance. 
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Tbb  men  who  have  elevated  themaelvee  to  diatiDction,  by 
their  eminent  attainmenta  in  literature  and  acience^  and  who  hare 
jHTooeeded  from  the  district  whose  history  we  have  briefly  giren 
in  the  preceding  pages,  hare  been  exceedingly  numerous— we 
hare  no  oocasimi  to  fill  our  temjde  of  fiune  with  a  crowd  of  inferior 
personages — it  will  soon  appear  that  no  region  of  the  Aritish 
em|Hie,  has  produced  such  a  number  of  distinguished  characters, 
tiie  honour  of  their  country  and  their  age.  It  will  of  coarse  be 
impossible  for  us  to  giro  more  than  rery  abbreWated  sketches  of 
tiieir  history.  From  the  most  approved  authorities,  we  shaU 
however^  present  all  those  particulars  which  it  may  be  the  most 
important  to  our  readers  to  know. 

RALPH   THORESBY 

ImdubitabIiT  deserves  the  first  place  on  our  list,  on  account 
of  his  topographical  labours.  This  eminent  man^  says  the  best  of 
his  biographers,  was  bom  at  the  house  of  his  feither,  John 
Thoresby,  in  Kirkgate,  August  16,  1658.  The  fiunOy  was 
ancient  and  respectable,  and  our  antiquary  was  willing  to  accept 
the  evidence  of  genealogists  by  profession,  that  it  might  be  traced 
to  Aykfith  or  Aykfrith,  a  noble  baron,  lord  of  Dent,  Sedberg, 
and  twelve  other  seigniories  in  the  time  of  Canute,  the  Dane. 
From  that  period  they  are  found  in  the  situation  of  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Thursby,  Thorsby,  Thoresboy,  or,  as  the  name  of  the 
place  is  now  pronounced  Thuresby,  in  Wensleydale.  The  direct 
male  line  continued  to  Henry  Thoresby,  a  lawyer  of  eminence, 
who  died  A.D.  1615,  leaving  a  single  daughter  and  heiress, 
Eleanor,  who,  by  marriage  with  Sir  T.  Hardresse,  of  Great 
Hardxesse,  in  Kent,  brought  the  manor  of  Thoresby,  with  a  large 
personal  fortune,  into  that  famUy.  Henry  had  a  younger  brother, 
Balph  Thoresby,  settled,  in  what  capacity  we  are  not  told,  at 
Woolbam,  near  Barnard  Castle.     Ralph  was  the  father  of  George 
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Thoresby^  of  West  Cottiiigwitliy  in  tbe  county  of  York,  who  by 
two  sucoessiTe  maniagesy  bad  issue  Jobn  and  Paul.  These 
brothers  of  tbe  half  blood  settled  as  clothiers  at  Leeds^  where 
both  became  aldermen  of  the  borough.  The  elder  had  a  son  of 
his  own  name,  our  author's  father,  and  the  younger  had  a  very 
numerous  issue. 

Ralph  Thoresby,  the  subject  of  thii  memoir,  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning  in  the  school,  formerly  the  chantr\% 
near  the  bridge,  at  Leeds.  He  waa  next  removed  to  the  gram, 
mar  school,  and  afterwards  |daced  by  his  father's  care  with 
a  worthy  relative  in  London,  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  his  intended  calling  as  a  merchant.  Here,  however,  a  new 
and  splendid  scene  of  antiquities  opened  upon  him,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  more  occupied  in  visiting  dnirches,  copying  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  and  drawing  up  tables  of  benefactions,  than 
in  poring  over  ledgers,  drawing  up  invoices,  cr  copying  the  una- 
musing  articles  of  a  merchant's  desk.  In  the  spring  of  1678, 
being  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
Rotterdam,  in  order  to  learn  the  Dutch  and  French  languages^ 
and  to  perfect  himself  in  mercantile  accomplishments.  The 
climate  not  agreeing  with  his  constitution,  he  returned  to  England 
about  the  close  of  the  same  year,  with  the  remains  of  an  ague, 
which  nothing  but  air  and  exercise  could  dissipate.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  several  excursions  on  horseback,  constantly 
uniting  the  piu-pose  of  recruiting  his  health  with  the  deare  of 
topographical  knowledge. 

By  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1679,  the  mercantile  concerns 
of  the  house  devolved  upon  the  son,  at  no  very  auspicious  period: 
the  woollen  manufacture,  the  old  and  staple  trade  of  the  town, 
had,  for  a  season,  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay :  to  repair  this 
deficiency,  Ralph  Tfaoresby  purchased  the  freedom  of  an  incor- 
porated company  of  merchant  adventurers,  trading  to  Hamburgh, 
and  having  placed  his  affairs,  as  he  supposed,  in  a  promising 
situation,  he  married,  at  Ledsham,  February  25,  1684,  Anna, 
third  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Richard  Sykes,  of  Leeds,  gentle- 
man,  whose  descent  he  has  carefully  recorded. 

His  father  had  left  him  a  valuable  collection  of  medals, 
purchased  from  the  executors  of  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  to  whom 
and  to  whose  family  the  Thoresbys  had,  from  similarity  of  prin- 
ciples, religious  and  political,  been  long  devoted.  Like  the  old 
general  of  the  parliament,  they  were  moderate  Presbyterians,  but 
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without  any  violent  animosity  to  the  church ;  like  him  they  were 
never  ulideyoted  to  the  person  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  with  him 
they  made  an  unqualified  submission  to  his  son.  After  the  acces* 
sion  of  King  James^  and  when  his  conduct^  however  plausible 
towards  the  dissenters,  threatened  the  ruin  of  Protestantism  in 
all  its  denominations,  he  became  more  frequent  in  his  attendance 
ujpon  the  worship  of  the  established  church.  For  this  he  had 
two  reasons^  first  the  learned  and  excellent  discourses  of  his 
parish  minister^  Mr.  Milner ;  and  secondly^  a  generous  resolution 
to  support  by  his  countenance  and  example  that  church,  to  the 
existence  of  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  dissenters  would  finally 
be  indebted  for  their  own. 

At  what  time  he  formed  the  plan  of  his  great  work^  the 
Bucatus  Leodiensis,  does  not  appear,  but  the  first  impulse  appears 
to  have  been  given  by  a  sermon  of  the  learned  Mr.  Milner,  in 
which  he  took  occasion  to  mention  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
town^  and  the  notice  with  which  it  had  been  honoured  by  Bede. 
"There  is,  however,"  says  Dr.  Whitaker,  "a  MS.  belonging  to 
the  grammar-school,  and,  by  the  kindness  of  the  late  respectable 
master,  Mr.  Whiteley,  now  befere  me,  containing  the  first  rough 
draft  of  the  Ducatus,  in  Thoresby's  hand  writing ;  but  it  has 
nothing  to  ^x  the  date.  At  this  time  I  know  not  that  any  other 
counties  had  been  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  provincial  topogra. 
phers,  than  Kent,  Surrey,  Cornwall,  Warwickshire,  Nottingham, 
shire,  Oxfordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Lancashire.  Parochial  histo. 
ries  were  very  few,  and  our  author  modestly  described  himself  as 
'  attempting  his  account  of  the  parish  of  Leeds,  in  the  manner 
of  Dr.  Plot.'  In  the  prosecution  of  this  laborious  work,  he 
frequently  announces  his  intention  of  compiling  an  historical  or 
biographical  part,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  topographical. 
For  this  undertaking,  his  own  museum,  as  well  as  his  recollection, 
afforded  ample  materials :  but  age  was  now  creeping  upon  him, 
aod  indolence,  its  usual  attendant  A  regard,  however,  to  the 
church  of  his  own  parish,  and  the  many  eminent  divines  who  had 
presided  over  it,  prompted  him  to  compose  and  commit  to  the  press, 
his  Vicaria  Leodiensis,  which  was  published  A.D.  1724.  He 
▼as  now  sixty-six  years  of  age,  a  period  beyond  which  little  space 
is  usually  left  for  bodily  or  mental  exertion.  He  had  a  constitu- 
tional, perhaps  an  hereditary,  tendency  to  apoplexy.  The  con. 
astency  of  his  blood  was  thick,  which  ex])osed  him  to  pains  or 
numbness  in  the  back  part]  of  his  head,  with  other  apoplectic 
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symptoms.  All  these  he  received  as  intimations  of  his  approach- 
ing  departure^  which  was  delayed  heyond  his  expectation.  In 
the  month  of  October^  17^>  he  was  suddenly  seixed  by  a  para- 
lytic stroke^  from  which  he  so  £ir  recorered  as  to  speak  intelligibly, 
and  walk  without  help.  There  is  also  a  letter  extant»  written  by 
him  in  this  melancholy  state^  and  complaining,  though  with  great 
patience  and  submission,  of  his  feelings ;  thus  he  hmguished  till 
the  same  month  of  the  following  year,  when  he  received  a  second 
and  final  shock  from  the  same  disease,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  October  16,  1737>  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  interred  with  his  ancestors,  in  the  chmr  of  the  parish  church, 
and  has  now  lain  upwards  of  a  century,  without  any  memorial 
from  the  piety  of  his  friends,  or  the  gratitude  of  his  townsmaoi." 
Thoresby  was  intimate  with  some  of  the  most  excellent  and 
estimable  men  of  his  day— -among  them  were  Dr.  Nich(d8on, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Carlisle — ^Dr.  Gibson,  afterwards  bishop  of 
London — ^Dr.  Gale,  dean  of  York — ^Dr.  George  Hickes — Bishop 
Kennet — Thomas  Heame — John  Strype— John  Ray — ^Dr.  Bich- 
ardson,  of  Bierley — Sir  Hans  Sloane — John  Evelyn — Dr.  Mead — 
and  Dr.  Stukeley.  He  was  a  man  beloved  as  well  as  esteemed 
and  valued,  for  the  warmth  of  his  affections,  and  the  endowments 
of  his  mind. 


DR  JOHN  BERKENHOUT. 

This  celebrated  naturalist,  was  a  native  of  Leeds,  he  was 
born  about  1730,  and  was  educated  in  the  grammar  school.  His 
father,  who  was  a  merchant,  and  a  native  of  Holland,  intended 
him  for  trade ;  and  with  that  view  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to 
Germany,  in  order  to  learn  foreign  languages.  After  continuing 
a  few  years  in  that  country,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  com- 
pany with  one  or  more  English  noblemen.  On  their  return  to 
Grermany  they  visited  Berlin,  where  Mr.  Berkenhout  met  with 
a  near  relation  of  his  father's,  the  Baron  de  Bielfeldt,  a  nobleman 
then  in  high  estimation  with  Frederic  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia; 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  royal  academy  of 
science  at  Berlin,  and  universally  known  as  a  politician  and  a  man 
of  letters.  With  this  relation  our  young  traveller  fixed  his  abode 
for  some  time ;  and,  regardless  of  his  original  destination,  became 
a  cadet  in  a  Prussian  regiment  of  foot.  He  soon  obtained  an 
ensign's  commission;    and,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  was 
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adTuoed  to  the  rank  of  a  captain*  He  quitted  tlie  PnuBian 
flerrioe  on  the  declaration  of  war  between  En^Umd  and  France  in 
1756y  and  was  honoured  with  the  command  of  a  company  in  the 
service  of  his  natire  country.  When  peace  was  concluded  in  1 760, 
he  went  to  Edinburgh^  and  commenced  student  of  physic.  During 
his  residence  at  that  unirersity  he  compiled  his  "  Claris  Anglica 
Linguss  Botanies ;"  a  book  of  singular  utility  to  aU  students 
of  botany^  and  at  that  time  the  only  botanical  lexicon  in  our 
language,  and  particularly  expletive  of  the  Linnsan  system.  It 
was  not,  however,  publbhed  until  1766.  Dr.  Berkenhout  was 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  to  his  natiye  town,  and  his  works 
upon  almost  every  subject,  display  an  extent  of  information 
which  is  truly  surprising.  His  knowledge  was  acquired  not  only 
by  study,  but  by  the  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  He  was  originally  intended  for  a  merchant ;  thence  his 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  commerce.  He  was  some  years  in 
one  of  the  best  disciplined  armies  in  Europe ;  thence  his  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  war.  His  translation  of  count  Tessin's  Letters, 
shew  him  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Swedish 
language,  and  that  he  was  a  good  poet.  His  Pharmacopoeia 
Medici,  &c.  demonstrate  his  skill  in  his  profession.  His  Outlines 
of  Natural  History,  and  his  Botanical  Lexicon,  prove  his  know- 
ledge in  every  branch  of  natural  history.  His  First  lines  of 
Philosophical  Chemistry  have  convinced  the  world  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  that  science.  His  essay  on  Ways  and  Means 
proves  him  well  acquainted  with  the  system  of  taxation.  All  his 
writings  prove  him  to  have  been  a  classical  scholar,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  Italian,  French,  German,  and  Dutch  languages 
were  famOiar  to  him.  He  was  moreover  a  painter ;  and  played 
well,  it  is  said,  on  various  musical  instruments.  To  these  acquire- 
ments may  be  added,  a  considerable  degree  of  mathematical 
knowledge,  which  he  attained  in  the  course  of  his  military  studies. 
An  individual  so  universally  informed  as  Dr.  Berkenhout,  is 
a  perfect  phoenomina  in  the  republic  of  letters. — ^In  his  char, 
acter,  which,  we  believe,  was  published  in  his  life-time,  there 
is  the  evident  hand  of  a  friend.  Dr.  Berkenhout,  however,  may 
be  allowed  to  have  been  an  ingenious  and  well-informed  man,  but 
as  an  author  he  ranks  among  the  useful,  rather  than  the  original ; 
and  the  comparisons  of  his  friends  between  him  and  the  ''admirable 
Chrichton"  are,  to  say  the  least,  highly  injudicious. 
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THE  REV.  JOSEPH  MILNER 

This  amiable  and  excellent  man  was  an  honour  to  the  town 
in  which  he  was  born^  and  to  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  We 
give  the  following  abstract  of  the  large  life  written  by  his  brother^ 
the  late  Dean  of  Carlisle.  He  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leeds^  Jan.  2,  \7^>  and  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of 
his  native  place,  where  he  made  great  proficiency  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a  memory  of  such  uncommon 
powers,  that  his  biographer  says,  that  he  never  saw  his  equal, 
among  the  numerous  persons  of  science  and  literature  with  whom 
he  has  been  acquainted.  This  &culty  which  Mr.  Milner  possessed 
without  any  visible  decay,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  gained 
him  no  little  reputation  at  school,  where  his  master,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Moore,  often  availed  himself  of  his  memory  in  cases  of  history 
and  mythology,  and  used  to  say,  "  Milner  is  more  easily  consulted 
than  the  Dictionaries  or  the  Pantheon,  and  he  is  quite  as  much 
to  be  relied  on."  Moore,  indeed,  told  so  many  and  almost  incredi- 
ble  stories  of  his  memory,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murgatroyd,  a  very 
respectable  clergyman,  at  that  time  minister  of  St.  John's  church, 
in  Leeds,  expressed  some  suspicion  of  exaggeration.  Mr.  Moore 
was  a  man  of  the  strictest  veracity,  but  of  a  warm  temper.  He 
instantly  offered  to  give  satisfactory  proof  of  his  assertions. 
"  Milner,"  said  he,  ''  shall  go  to  church  next  Sunday,  and  with, 
out  taking  a  single  note  at  the  time,  shall  write  down  your  sermon 
afterward.  Will  you  permit  us  to  compare  what  he  writes  with 
what  you  preach  ?  "  Mr.  Murgatroyd  accepted  the  proposal  with 
pleasure,  and  was  often  heard  to  express  his  astonishment  at  the 
event  of  this  trial  of  memory.  "  The  lad,"  said  he,  "  has  not 
omitted  a  single  thought  or  sentiment  in  the  whole  sermon  ;  and 
frequently  he  has  got  the  very  words  for  a  long  way  together." 
With  such  acquirements,  at  so  early  an  age,  it  cannot  be  thought 
wonderful  if,  while  among  his  poorer  and  more  ignorant  neigh, 
hours,  he  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  learned  lad,"  his  school, 
master  should  feel  some  degree  of  vanity  in  producing  such 
a  scholar ;  but  his  regard  for  him  was  more  sincere  than  mere 
vanity  could  have  produced,  and  Mr.  Moore  now  meditated  in 
what  way  he  could  be  able  to  send  his  pupil  to  the  university, 
where  talents  like  his  might  have  a  wide  range,  and  lead  to  the 
honours  he  merited.  In  this  benevolent  plan  he  seemed  at  first 
to  be  obstructed  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Milner's  f&ther,  who  had 
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bera  unsuoeeMfol  in  bttsinees,  and  had  little  to  spare  from  tlie 
necessary  demands  of  his  family ;  but  this  event  seemed  rather 
to  qnidEoi  Mr.  Moore's  seeal  in  favour  of  his  pupil>  and  as  the 
latter  had  begun  to  teach  grown-up  children  of  both  sexes,  in 
some  <^ni]ent  fisunilies  in  Leeds»  &c.  there  seemed  a  general  dis- 
position to  forward  the  plan  of  sending  him  to  the  university. 
At  the  moment^  ^hen  the  purses  of  the  wealthy  were  ready  to 
be  opened  in  £ftTour  of  this  scheme,  the  tutor  of  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Moore,  wrote  to  him  to 
the  Ic^owing  efket :  ''  The  office  of  Chapel-clerk  with  us  will 
soon  be  vacant ;  and  if  you  have  any  clever  lad,  who  is  not  very 
rich,  and  whmn  you  would  wish  to  assist,  send  him  to  us."    Mr. 
Moore  instantly  communicated  this  proposal  to  several  of  the 
liberal  gentlemen  above  alluded  to,  who  all  cheerfiiUy  concurred 
in  it, .  and  young  Milner  was  thus  enabled  to  go  to   Catherine 
Hall,  in  17&2,  in  his  eighteenth  year.    When  he  had  left  the 
university  and  had  obtained  deacon's  orders,  he  applied  for  the 
place  of  head-master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Hull,  and  having 
obtained  it,  was  soon  after  chosen  afternoon  lecturer  in  the  prin- 
cipal church  in  that  town.    Under  his  auspices,  the  school,  which 
had  decayed  through  the  negligence  of  his  immediate  predecessors, 
soon  acquired  and  retained  very  considerable  celebrity,  and  as  the 
master's  salsry  rose  in  prc^portion  to  the  increase  of  scholars,  his 
income  now,  on  the  whole,  amounted  to  upwards  of  £200  a  year. 
The  first  use  he  made  of  this  great  change  of  circumstances  was 
to  discharge  those  duties  that  arose  from  the  situation  of  his 
Cither's  family.    His  pious  affection  instantly  led  him  to  invite 
his  mother  (then  living  at  Leeds  in  poverty)  to  Hull,  where  she 
became  the  manager  of  his  house.    He  also  sent  for  two  indigent 
oqihans,  the  children  of  his  eldest  brother,  and  took  effectual 
care  of  their  education.    At  this  time  his  younger  brother,  Isaac, 
whose  prospects  of  advancement  in  learning  were  ruined  by  his 
frther^s  death,  was  now  humbly  employed  in  the  woollen  manu- 
frctory  at  Leeds.  From  this  situation  his  brother  Joseph  instantly 
removed  him,  and  employed  him  as  his  assistant,  in  teaching  the 
lower  boys  of  his  crowded  school  at  Hull.     By  his  brother's 
means  also,  he  was  sent  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1770, 
of  which  he  became  master,  professor  of  mathematics,  and  Dean 
of  Carlisle.  Of  the  affection  between  these  brothers,  the  survivor 
thus  speaks,  ^*  Perhaps  no  two  brothers  were  ever  more  doeely 
bound  to  each  other.    Isaac,  in  particular,  remembers  no.  earthly 
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thing  without  heing  able  to  amiiect  it,  id  tome  vmy,  tenderlj 
with  his  brother  Joseph.  During  all  his  life  he  has  ooostaatly 
aimed  at  enjoying  his  otmipany  as  much  as  drcumstanoes  per- 
mitted. The  diasolutioii  of  such  a  oonnection  oould  not  take 
place  without  being  sererely  Mt  by  the  surnvor.  No  separatioa 
was  eyer  more  bitter  and  afflicting ;  with  a  constitution  long 
shattered  by  disease,  he  never  ezpecto  to  recover  from  that  wound.** 
Mr.  Milner  died  Nov.  15,  1797^  and  was  sincerely  and  pemuu 
nendy  lamented  in  the  parish  and  the  town  to  which  he  had  so 
long  been  a  blessing.  His  published  works  were  "  Some  passages 
in  the  Life  of  William  Howard"— ''An  Answer  to  Gibbon's 
Attack  upon  Christianity" — ^"Essays  <m  the  Influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit"— ''A  History  of  iht  Church  of  Christ."  Mr. 
Milner  lived  to  publish  three  volumes  of  the  last  work^  his  brother 
published  another,  and  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Milner's  sucoeasor,  is  now 
actively  engaged  in  its  continuation. 

ISAAC  MILNER,  D.D,,  P.RS. 

Dkan  or  C1RLI8LB,  Pbjcbidkiit  or  Qusbn*8  Collbob,  Cambudcs,  Ain>  Lucabun 
PiiorBSBOR  or  Mathbmatics  im  that  UmnuxTY. 

This  justly  celebrated  man  was  the  brother  and  the  biogra- 
pher of  Joseph  Milner,  whose  memoirs  we  have  just  given.  And 
highly  is  it  to  his  honour,  that  he  made  his  way  by  his  talents 
and  industry  from  the  humblest  rank  of  life,  to  the  first  h<HX>ur8 
of  one  of  the  first  universities  in  the  world.  Like  his  brother, 
he  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  and  like  his  brother, 
his  early  years  were  devoted  to  mechanical  labour.  We  have 
already  related  that  when  Joseph  Milner  became  master  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Hull,  he  sent  for  Isaac,  who  aadsted  him  in 
the  tuition  of  the  lower  classes.  He  was  then  nineteen  years  of 
age,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  work  at  the  loom  with  a  Tacitus 
by  his  side.  The  prospects  of  this  young  man  were  soon  turned 
towards  the  church ;  and,  after  assisting  his  brother  for  some 
time  as  an  usher,  he  removed  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  entered  a  sizar.  For  his  new  station  Mr.  Isaac 
Milner  was  admirably  fitted ;  and  before  he  went  to  the  univer. 
sity,  he  was  allowed  to  have  attained  a  senior  optime's  knowledge 
in  algebra  and  mathematics.  Possessed  of  useful  ambition,  he 
now  aimed  at  the  first  honours  of  his  college,  and  had  talente  and 
perseverance  sufficient  to  obtain  them.    Accordingly,  in  the  year 
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1974  ke  lMCMn#  aenlov  wraDgtor>  widr  tlie 
of  inoemparabflis^  He  aiao*  gained  tiie  first  natliematical'  prae. 
I»1782  he  serred  the  office  ef  proetor,  1^  wl79S  was  honoived 
with  the  Tioe^haiKaUerafatiK  InteMeatiidy^  however,  had' secretly 
kad  the  leuadati<M»  of  »  nervouS' disorder,  whidi  undarmined  tiie 
aeorees  of  esstenee,  and  oocasieQaUy  eaabitieied  the'  femaiiider 
of  hie  life.  While  at  Gamlmige,  Mr.  laaae  M^er  became 
aequainied  with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  oordially  and  conaciea- 
tionaly  embraead  l^e  acripturai  priiici{de8  of  that  genttanan 
Ofr  vdigieue  subjects.  After  a  short  aoqnaintance,  the  two 
Mefkda  proceeded  on  a  tour  to  the  continent^  aooompaaied  by 
Ifer.  Fitt,  but  had  not  travelled  hr  before  the  last  of  theae  gentle:- 
men  was  recalled,  in  consequence  of  some  political  dianges  which 
aflterwards  elevated  him  to  the  premiership.  The  others  accom- 
panied him  on  his  return,  and  an  intimacy  ensued,  which  continued 
for  life.  This  occurred  in  1788,  in  which  year  Mr.  Milner  was 
elected  president  of  Queen's  College.  He  now  commeBoed  some 
salutary  reforms,  and,  recollecting  that,  when  he  was- an  under* 
graduate,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  sizars  to  wait  behind  thechairs 
of  the  fellows  at  dinner,  he  had  spirit  and  good  sense  enough  to 
abolish  those  servile  distinctions,  which  were  coeval  with  the  days 
of  monkish  igaoraBce  and  superstition.  In  1793  he  took  out  his 
doctor^s  degree,  and  was  presented  with  the  deanery  of  Carlisle. 
At  Hull  he  retained  lodgings  during  the  life  of  his  brother.  This 
beeame  a  favourite  residence ;  and  here  he  had  a  comf^eta  work- 
shop, where  he  was  accustomed  to  relax  his  mind  daily  fipom  the 
£fttigues  of  study.  He  found  manual  labour  a  great  sonroe  ol 
happinessi  and  spared  no  expense  in  obtaining  the  most  perfect 
and  expensive  machinery.  As  a  proof  of  this,  his  lathe  and 
appendages  for  turning  cost  him  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  guineas.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Waring,  in  1798,  Dr.  Milner 
was  nominated  Jiucasian  profeaaor  of  mathematics,  an  office  worth' 
about  £360  a  year.  On  Saturday,  March  the  1st,  1820^  at  th6> 
house  of  his  esteemed  friend,  William  Wilberforoe,  Esqi  M.P., 
and  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  died  this  venerable  scht^o',  and 
examplaiy  christian;  and  the  final  dose  of  such  a- life  mustoob 
be  a&BOuneed  without  a  farewell  tribute,  however  tvifling  to  hi» 
Bseinery.'  He  was  in  every  respect  an  extraoidinary  man;  Iv 
early  youth  he  rose  superior  to  difficulties,  with  which  few  could 
have  suocesafolly  contended :  and  his  academical  career  was  emi^ 
Boitly  distingiiished.    By  the  splendour  of  his  reputation  while* 
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in  the  rigmir  of  life^  and  by  unoommon  seal  and  actmty  in  the 
caiiae  of  scienoey  be  gave  a  strong  impnlae  to  the  study  of  nathe. 
matical  and  philosophical  learning  in  his  University.  With  him, 
indeed,  the  season  of  yigoor  and  actiTity  was  not  of  long  duration; 
a  morbid  constitation  of  body,  acted  upon  by  a  mind  wounded  by 
severe  domestic  affliction,  deprived  the  world  of  his  exertioos  at 
a  period  when  they  were  the  most  valuable.  The  latter  part  of 
his  life,  and  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  whole,  he 
passed  in  retirement ;  but  it  was  the  retirement  of  a  man  of 
talents  and  of  learning.  The  range  of  his  inquiries  was  sorpris. 
ingly  extensive:— abstract  science;  philosophy,  theoretical  and 
experimental;  andeiit  literature;  history;  theology;  by  turns 
occupied  his  attention. 

ROBERT  AND  ALEXANDER  COOKE. 

Tkbsx  learned  brothers  were  both  bort  at  Kirk  Beeston, 
both  were  successively  vicars  of  Leeds,  and  both  were  distinguished 
honours  and  ornaments  to  their  town. 

.  ROBERT  COOKE  was  baptised  at  Beeston  Chapel,  July 
33,  1660— m  1667  he  was  admitted  of  Brazen  Nose  College, 
Oxford,  having,  according  to  a  very  probaUe  supposition,  received 
his  preliminary  education  in  the  original  grammar  school  at  Leeds. 
He  became  the  most  noted  theological  disputant  of  his  time. 
Mr.  Codce,  says  Dr.  Whitaker,  appears  to  have  united  the  char- 
acters of  an  hard  student  and  an  active  parish  priest.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who,  from  the  multiplicity  of  their  avocations, 
'^  have  not  time  to  be  learned,"  nor  was  he  "  lost  to  his  people 
while  among  them"  in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  but  employed 
meditation  and  public  duty  alternately  to  relieve  each  other.  This 
happy  union  was  the  great  characteristic  of  the  refigmers ;  it 
continued  to  distinguish  many  of  the  English  clergy  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  First  But  the  steret  is,  that  they  were  not  men 
of  pleasure— 4br  no  economy  of  time  can  include  in  the  same  day 
long  hours  of  study,  great  activity  in  business,  and  the  calk  of 
company  and  amusement,  which  last  being  now  considered  as  in- 
dispensible,  one  or  other  of  the  former  must  give  fJace.  AnotlMr 
reason  of  the  difierence  was,  that  the  more  hqpeful  students  in 
divinity  did  not  begin  their  ministry  so  early  as  the  present  gene- 
ration. In  Thoresby's  later  days,  more  than  a  century  after  the 
decease  of  Robert  Cooke,  his  memory  was  still  venerated  in  the 
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pailflb,  A  proof  that  ereo  then  his  doctrine  and  example  had  not 
eaated  to  proiil  The  third  and  fourth  generation  might  be 
i&flnenoed  by  a  cauBe  of  vhich  they  vere  unocmfldous.  His 
remaining  vorks  in  print  and  in  MS.  prore  him  to  have  been 
a  powerful  disputant  and  an  acute  critic. 

ALEXANDER  COOKE,  bom  in  the  same  house  with  hii 
brother  in  Beeston,  and  baptized  Sept.  3,  1564 — ^received  hi^ 
early  education  in  die  original  grammar  school  at  Leeds,  and  was 
afteswaxds  admitted  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  in  Oxford.  In  1587 
he  was  chosen  into  a  Percy  Fellowship  of  Unirersity  College. 
In  the  year  fUlowing  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
about  the  same  time,  entering  into  holy  orders,  became  a  celebrated 
preacher  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  though  it  does  not 
appear  what  was  his  cure.  May  26, 1596,  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.D.  In  the  declining  health  and  age  of  his  brother,  he  per. 
fwmed  his  duty  at  the  parish  church  of  Leeds  with  general 
applause,  and  upon  his  decease  deservedly  succeeded  him.  Wood's 
account  of  him  is,  ^*  that  he  was  admirably  read  in  the  controrer- 
sies  between  the  Protestants  and  Papists,  versed  in  the  fathers 
and  schoolmen,  witty  and  ingenious,  but  a  great  Calvinist," 
'^ which,"  says  Thoresby,  '^reminds  me  of  Hen.  L'Estrange's 
diaracter  of  Abp.  Abbot,  that  he  was  principled  in  the  doctrine 
of  Augustine,  which  they  who  understand  it  not  call  Calvinisme, 
therefore  disretished  by  them  who  are  inclined  to  the  Massilian 
and  Arminian  tenets."  The  quaint  titles  of  Mr.  Cooke's  works 
will  amuse  the  reader,  and  will  also  furnish  an  example  of  the 
prevalent  spirit  of  the  age.  Besides  a  work  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  Pope  Joane,  he  wrote  also,  '*  Work  for  a  Masse-Priest."—- 
'*  More  Work  for  a  Masse-Priest" — "  Yet  more  Work  for  a  Masse. 
Priest" — ^^'The  Abaitment  of  Popish  Braggs,  pretending  Scrip- 
ture to  be  theirs" — '^  The  Weather  Cock  of  Rome's  Religion, 
with  her  several  changes ;  or  the  World  turned  topsy  turvey  by 
Papists" — ^*  Worke,  more  Worke,  and  a  little  more  Worke  for  a 
Masse-Priest ;  with  an  Epistle  from  an  unknown  Priest,  and  an 
Answer  thereto."  Mr.  Cook  died  June,  1632,  and  was  interred 
in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church.  The  following  particulars 
Iran  Dr.  Whitaker  will  not  be  uninteresting.  He  and  his  friends, 
fostered  by  the  paternal  care  of  Archbishop  Matthews,  were  active 
promoters  of  the  Exercises,  as  they  were  then  called,  a  species  of 
lectures  which,  in  the  hands  of  judicious  clergymen  well  afkcted 
to  church  and  state,  needed  not  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  Which 
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Co(4»MeeHwi  frwia«elehntc4  p»eMii«r  A»jbltoin^  Iwhntu 
rf  respect^  whkk,  with  due  ailovsMe  for  paraaoal  ffiendibip  and 
SMBiit  griefs  I  «liaU  iM^^  M  bis  N«l  ekaoMSte  Be  <Mbntm 
his  abilities  in  leaniing^  eipeciaUy  diTiBity ;  Us  sUI  fai  anHvo. 
roroiw,  partiQaU»fy  wiA  the  Fvpeto;  and  Us  esteydence 
with  die  jBMSt  bmaoB  and  leainsd  di?inos.  ^  He  iras  a  laver  ef 
yadaeas  wfasrsvvr  he  eaar  it^  and  a  nan  thatalwiqfa  poefiBnadChe 
Irnth  and  aolntancie  of  raUgian  betaae  the  totm  and  iwwsaianica; 
hpld  aad  vasolote  in  a  goad  cause ;  libend  ia  the  Madj*  «Taa 
above  his  ability ;  exenphury  far  his  obeo  of  his  flack  in  hia  liii^ 
and  aalicitttde  &»  tham  at  his  death."  Even  the  notoaa  aad 
cynical  Anthony  Wood  aUewp  ta  Alasandar  Cooke  the  ohawtftw 
af  '^a  gaod  and  laaraed  aoaa  ;  a  man  abounding  in  charity,  aad 
exampbury  in  hia  life  and  conversation."  His  connexions  were 
nsrj  dignified,  his  wife  beii^  sister  to  tha<celefaEated  AjcUNshop 
ByymhHU,  and  his  daiig^btar  narriad  ta  Ofer.  Samnel  INitteync^ 
Afichbieh^p  of  Tusm. 

WILLIAM  HEY,  ESQ.  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Hbt  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  exdelleot  indivi^ 
duals  who  ever  resided  in  this  district,  or  excited  the  esteem  aad 
the  reverence  of  its  inhabitants.  He  was  bom  at  Pudsey,  on 
Sept  3, 1736,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Hey,  a  dry. 
Salter  in  that  village.  His  parents  were  respectable,  and  their 
pther  sons  were  all  distinguished  by  their  abilities.  The  eldest. 
Dr.  John  Hey,  became  first  Norrisian  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge — the  third  son,  Samuei  Hey,  A.M.  was  rector  of 
SteepJe  Ashton,  Wiltshire ;  and  the  fourth  was  lUchard  Hey,  LLJ>. 
barrister-atJaw,  author  of  several  ingenious  pubiicatioaa.  At 
a  proper  age  William  Hey  was  placed  under  the  chaiga  of  Mr. 
Randal,  of  Heath  near  Wakefield,  and  after  obtaining  in  this 
seminary  a  larger  portion  of  classicsl  literature  than  now  ialla  to 
the  lot  of  young  men,  not  intended  for  the  higher  d^Mutmenta  of 
law  or  medicine,  be  was  next  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Dawson, 
a  surgeon  of  Leeds,  and  eminent  for  hb  knowladga  of  Mr.  Ray's 
Botanical  System,  which  had  not  then  been  superseded  by  the 
genius  of  Linnaeus.  His  next  step  in  pursuit  of  profeasional 
knowl^ge  was  a  diligent  attendance  upon  the  hospitals  in  London, 
where  h^  hud  the  fimndation  of  that  clear  and  comprehaaaive 


kawrbdge  oi  aantciiiy,  fiir  whjeh  lie  wis  in  bter  life  so  greedy 
^gdm^KDAeA/  wUle  it  rendemi  his  operaliaoB  oo  gcMudly 
saeoetflfid.  Wlheii  this  proparatoiy  coune  wa  finiilied^  lie  fixed 
at  Leeds,  wli^  he  eoHtiiuied  to  jmclioe  fldrgery  witk  iBcreaaiii^ 
odehrify  dux&ig  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  yean.  Soen  after  In 
settleiBent,  ke  laaaaried  Miss  BankSy  by  whoni  ht  had  a  vamamm 
fiusfly,  tlwee  sosdb  alkd  one  daughter  died  im  adult  age,  yet^  befoM 
theur  ftther»  '^iiienioi!aUe''flByBWhita]sBri  ^nolasslbrlihe  hapffness 
of  thafar  deaths,  4han  the  shartaesa  of  their  Kraa^  and  Tiery  miKlos 
the  last  gyoacratioa  of  their  £unily,  whose  Isngeviiy  was  eqwdiy 
aenaricaUe.''  Mr.  Hey  aecna  to  have  boaa  hy  natve  tfaov^tiU 
asd  eerioufi!,  and  hariag  iat  his  «arly  days  imqaestioiialdy  seen 
■Midi  to  hsm&Bft  in  the  state  of  dootrme  as  well  as  practice^  among 
the  memhoB  and  even  ministers  of  the  estahBshed  di«rdi>  and 
the  Methodieta  harisg  reoently  commeaoed  their  lafaoon^  MtL 
fiby  was  indnoed  to  mute  with  that  aoeiety.  But  he  aoon  became 
diasatiafied  with  thw  apparent  oonfermity,  and  at  one  of  theit 
public  cwferencesj  he  obtained  leaye  from  Mr*  Weakj,  whose 
host  at  Leeds  he  had  always  heea>  to  read  a  memorial  on  the 
sulject;  Mr.  Wesley^  however,  cut  short  the  recitation  with  a 
promise,  that  when  a  oonv^enient  oj^Knrtunity  arrived  the  reader 
should  be  heard  out;  but  the  o|qp(»tunity never  airivod^  Mr. 
Hey  had  always  the  deqiest  veneration  for  the  Church  of  En^and, 
together  with  a  dread  <^  what  he  thought  schism^  and  on  these 
grounds  wfaoUy  withdrew  from  a  society  whose  priadf^  of 
church  government  he  now  coold  not  espouse.  From  this 
period  of  his  life  Mr.  Hey  continued  a  regular  and  oonscientieas 
member  of  the  church  without  any  abatem^t  <tf  rational  seal  or 
steady  orthodoxy.  About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Priestley^  then  a  Unitarian  minister  in  Leeds^  wh<«n  be 
assisted  in  his  ^iloeophical  pursuits^  while  he  steadily  coonter^ 
acted  the  mischiefr  then  spreading  in  the  town  from  the  heterou 
dosy  of  the  latter^  expressed  too  hddky  both  in  his  sermons  and 
pamphlets.  Of  this  celebrated  man  Mr.  Hey  was  wont  to  speak 
as  possessing  two  understandings,  the  one  philosc^hical,  the 
other  theological,  or  rather  as  conducting  one  and  the  same 
understanding  in  opposite  ways  according  to  the  application 
which  he  made  of  it.  The  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Hey  with  Dr. 
Priestley  was  the  means  of  inducing  the  former  to  publish  two 
treatisesy  one  on  the  Atonement,  and  the  other  on  the  Divinity  of 
Cbristy  which  have  been  productive  of  immense  good  in  this  part 
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ef  the  oomitryj  and  widch  it  is  to  be  r^rettied  are  not  mote 
freqneotly  peruaed  at  the  present  daj.  He  also  paUished  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magasine,  sopie  papers  on  "  Subscription  to  the 
lliirty^-nine  Artides,"  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  His 
Essaj  on  the  Blood  has  been  highly  valoed  by  medical  men. 
Mr.  Hey  was  afflicted  by  a  lameness  for  more  than  twenty  yean 
of  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which  prednded  the  possibility  of 
his  visiting  his  patents  except  in  a  carriage.  Upon  this  sobject 
one  of  his  btographav  says,  "  this  apparent  nnafoituney  by  his  wise 
economy  of  time,  was  conyerted  into  a  sabstantial  blessing,  as  by 
the  stnmgth  and  steadiness  of  his  rsBiaining  eye,  for  he  had  one 
only,  though  of  great  lustre,  he  was  Miabled  to  read  in  a  carriage 
without  interruption  upon  the  roughest  roads,  while  by  another 
felidty,  that  as  he  had  friends  always  happy  to  attend  him  on 
these  occasions  for  the  benefit  of  his  conversation,  (and  the  writer 
of  this  artide  is  accountable  for  many  sudi,)  he  was  always  ready 
to  resume  even  a  difficult  argument  on  his  return  to  his  carriage, 
predsdy  at  the  point  where  it  had  been  broken  off."  On  diese 
occasions,  whether  thus  accompanied  or  not,  the  BiMe  was  his 
inseparable  companion,  and  his  examj^e  may  prove  a  very  useful 
foct,  namdy,  how  much  both  of  knowledge  and  piety  amidst  ihe 
labours  of  a  toilsome  profession,  a  man  may  gain  who  resdves 
never  to  lose  a  moment.  About  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred,  Mr.  Hey  was  of  singular  use  to  the  established  church, 
by  promoting,  with  great  activity,  and  at  a  considerable  expense, 
the  erection  of  a  new  church  at  Leeds,  which  was  designed  for 
the  late  benevolent  and  pious  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  became  the 
instrument  of  gathering  and  retaining  in  his  own  communion 
multitudes  of  serious  persons,  who  otherwise  would  have  remained 
attached  to  the  world.  But  he  did  more — by  his  afiectionate 
and  foithful  instructions  he  prepared  them  for  a  better  and 
higher  communion.  This  great  and  good  man  died  on  March  23, 
1819,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  of  a  mortification  in  the 
bowels,  and  he  was  interred  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
where  the  bodies  of  several  of  his  children  repose. 

DR.  JOHN  POTTER, 

ARCRBISHOP     OF     CANTERBUB7. 

This  eminent  divine,  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  Hnen 
draper,  in  Wakefidd,  was  born  in  the  year  1674.     He  was 
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(Guested  at  the  Onunmar  Scbool  in  Wakefield,  and  entered 
a  Bervitor  of  UniTenity  College,  Oxford,  at  tlie  age  of  14.  On 
his  first  admiaaion  in  o^ege  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Bateman, 
at  whose  death  he  was  instmcted  by  Mr.  Bingham.  He  oom- 
menoed  B.A.  in  1601^^2,  In  1608  be  was  oidained  deacon,  and 
in  1689  priest,  by  Bishop  Hough.  In  the  year  1604  he  was 
Blade  Fellow  of  Lincoln  Gdlege,  and  in  the  same  year  published 
"  Variantes  Lectioneset  Note  ad  Plutaichi  Libmm  De  audiendia 
poetis,  *  which  was  printed  at  the  Theatre  at  the  cost  ni  Dr.  Char, 
letty  Master  of  UniTersity  College.  In  16M  he  proceeded  M.  A. 
and  in  1697  published  a  fi)lio  edition  of  Lyoophron,  which  b 
oouidered  very  Tsluable,  and  was  reprinted  in  170S.  The  first 
Tohime  of  his  "  ArcluBologia  Graca,  or.  Antiquities  of  Greece," 
was  printed  in  the  same  year,  and  the  second  volume,  which  com- 
pletes that  truly  useful  work,  appeared  in  the  year  following. 
After  proceeding  through  the  usual  gradation  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  in  1715  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Oxford,  through 
the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  This  year  he  also  sent 
to  pvess  an  editicm  of  "  Clemens  Alexandrinus,"  in  2  vols,  folio, 
and  **  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  day 
of  the  King's  Accession."  In  1716  and  1719  he  publiahed  his 
''Charges  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese,"  to  the  latter  of  which 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor  replied ;  against  whose  accusations  Dr. 
Potter  puUished  an  able  ''Defence  of  the  late  Charge  deliTored 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Oxford."  In  1727  he  published 
"A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Coronation  of  King  George  II.  and 
Queen  Caroline,**  and  in  1736,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Wake, 
lie  was  translated  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Canterbury,  which 
high  station  he  fiUed  for  ten  years,  dying  in  1747-  He  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Croydon  Church  under  a  plain  stone, 
bearing  the  following  inscription,^"  Here  lieth  the  Body  of  the 
most  Reverend  John  Potter,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
▼ho  died  Oct  10, 1747>  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age."  Throu^ 
a  very  active  life,  this  exemplary  prelate  and  learned  man  fully 
substantiated  his  daim  to  the  higher  honours  and  elevated  rank 
he  enjoyed. 

JOSEPH  BINGHAM. 

This  celebrated  man,  whose  works  have  obtained  for  him  the 
name  of  "  the  learned  Bingham,"  was  bora  in  Wakefield,  in  the 
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year  18681  Aftar  haring  fceca  for  mm»ymn  lu  tbe 
sdiool  of  his  native  plao^  he  was  entsied  a  aiember  of  Uvveiaity 
College,  Oxford,  and  becane  feUow  at  the  reguhor  tiaoe.  He 
afterwards  reskkd  at  Headbounuworthy  near  Windiester,  to  the 
reelory  of  which  pfaMX  he  was  {Mesented  in  1890,  by  hb  feihyw- 
townsmaa  Dr.  Badrlife.  It  was  in  this  letirenient  that  he  began 
to  compose  his  great  work  the  ''Origines  Dodesiasticn^  or 
Antiqaities  of  the  Christian  Chmdi.''  Beaidca  this  khorious 
oompositbtt,  he  was  author  of  '^The  Vnmk  Chuich's  Apolsgj 
for  the  CkwtA  of  EnglaDd/'-*''  A  Sdhohstie  Histsry  of  I^iy 
Bi^itism/' — and  '^  A  Discourae  eonoeming  the  Mercy  of  God  to 
penitent  Sinners."  He  was  afterwaords  ptessnted  to  the  rectoiy 
of  Havant,  near  Portsnoath,  to  whidi  Bishop  Trdawney  osUaifeed 
him  in  1712;  and  this  he  enjoyed  till  his  death,  Angnst  17th, 
1723,  a£ker  ha?ing^  like  many  others,  reduced  himself  almost  to 
poverty,  byembarkinghislittlepropertyintheSovthSeabubbfei 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  D.D. 

This  very  extraordinary  and  celebrated  person  was  bem  at 
Oulton,  five  miles  from  Leeds,  on  January  27,  16G1-2.  His 
aneestovs  were  resectable,  and  long  possessed  an  estate  at  Hepton- 
stall,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax.  James  Bentley,  the  grand&ther 
of  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  was  a  captain  in  the  royalist 
army  in  the  civil  wars,  he  was  involved  in  the  fate  of  his  party*- 
his  house  was  plundered — ^his  estate  was  confiscated,  and  he  died 
a  prisoner  in  Pontefract  Castle.  Thomas  Bentley,  the  son  of  this 
martyr  to  royalty,  marvied  the  daughter  of  Richard  Willis  of 
Oulton,  who  had  also  been  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Charles  I. 
To  this  gentleman  who  was  left  his  guardian,  Richard  Bentley 
was,  in  part,  indebted  for  his  education ;  and  having  gone  through 
the  graamar  school  at  Wakefield  with  singular  reputation,  both 
for  his  proficiency  and  his  exact  and  regular  behaviour,  he  was 
admitted  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  on  the  24th  of  May,  ]67(>,  being  then  only  four 
months  above  fourteen  years  of  age.  On  the  22nd  of  March, 
1681-2,  he  stood  candidate  for  a  fellowship,  and  would  have  been 
unanimously  elected,  had  he  not  been  excluded  by  the  statutes, 
on  account  of  his  being  too  young  for  priest's  orders.  He  was 
then  a  jtmior  bachelor,  and  but  little  more  than  nineteen  years 
old.    It  was  soon  after  this  that  he  became  a  schoolmastor  at 
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Spdiding,  But  that  he  did  not  continue  long  in  this  situation  is 
certain  from  a  letter  of  his  grandfather  Willia%  still  preserved 
in  the  fasauly,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  with  Dr.  Stil. 
Iing6eet»  at  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's,  on  the  26th  of  Aprils  1683. 
He  afterwards  went  to  the  University  of  Oxford^  and  being  then 
at  age,  he  made  oyer  a  small  estate^  which  he  derived  from  his 
fiuaily,  to  his  elder  brother,  and  immediately  laid  out  the  money 
he  obtained  for  it  in  the  purchase  of  bodes.  It  is  recorded  of  him, 
that  having,  at  a  very  early  age,  made  surprising  progress  in  the 
learned  languages,  his  capacity  for  critical  learning  soon  began  to 
display  itself.  Bef<»e  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  had  written 
widi  his  own  hand  a  sort  of  Hexapk,  a  thick  volume  in  4to.,  in 
tiie  first  column  of  which  was  every  word  of  the  Hebrew  BiUe, 
alphabetically  disposed,  and  in  five  other  columns  all  the  various 
interpretations  of  those  words,  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Vulgate 
Latin,  Septnagint,  and  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodoeian,  that 
occur  in  the  whole  Bible.  This  he  made  for  his  own  private  use, 
to  know  the  Hebrew,  not  fhmi  the  late  rabbins^  but  the  ancient 
versions,  when,  excepting  Arabic,  Persic,  and  Ethiopic,  he  must 
tiboi  have  read  over  the  whole  Polyglott  He  had  also  at  that 
time  made,  for  his  own  private  use,  another  volume  in  4to.  of  the 
various  lections  and  emendations  of  the  Hebrew  text,  drawn  out 
of  those  ancient  versions,  which,  though  done  at  such  an  early 
age,  would  have  made  a  second  part  to  the  fiunous  Capellus's 
''  Critica  Sacra."  On  the  4th  July,  1689,  being  abeady  MJL  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  he  was  incorporated  as  such  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  Wadham  College,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Anthony  Wood  (though  then  but  a  young  man,  a  good  deal  under 
thirty,)  as  a  genius  that  was  promising,  and  to  whom  the  world 
was  likely  to  be  indebted  for  his  future  studies  and  productions. 
In  1691  he  published  a  Latin  epistle  to  John  Mill,  D.  D.  contain^ 
ing  some  critical  observations  relating  to  Johannes  Malala,  Greek 
Historiographer,  published  at  the  end  of  that  author,  at  Oxon,  in 
1691,  in  a  large  8vo.  This  was  the  first  piece  that  our  author 
published.  Nor  was  religion  less  indebted  to  him  than  learning, 
for  in  1691-2,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  selected  as  the  first  person 
to  preach  at  Boyle's  lectures,  (founded  by  the  Honourable  Robert 
Boyle,  to  assert  and  vindicate  the  fundamental  truths  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,)  upon  which  occasion  he  successfully  applied 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  ''Principia  Mathematical"  to  demonstrate 
the  being  of  God,  and  altogether  silenced  the  Atheists,  who,  in 

VOL.   II.  8 
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this  country,  hlire  since  that  time,  for  the  most  part,  sheltered 
themselves  under  Deism.  On  the  2nd  of  October,  1692,  he  was 
installed  a  prebendary  of  Worcester  by  Bishop  Stillingfleet. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Justel,  Mr.  Bentley  was  immediately 
thought  upon  to  succeed  him,  as  keeper  of  the  royal  library  at 
St  James's ;  and  accordingly,  a  few  months  after  his  decease,  he 
had  a  warrant  made  out  for  that  place,  from  the  secretary's  office, 
December  23,  1693,  and  had  his  patent  for  the  same  in  April 
following.  Soon  after  he  was  nominated  to  that  office,  before  his 
patent  was  signed,  by  his  care  and  diligence  he  procured  no  less 
than  a  thousand  volumes  of  one  sort  or  other,  which  had  been 
ne^ected  to  be  brought  to  the  library,  according  to  the  act  of 
parliament  then  subsisting,  which  prescribed  that  one  copy  of 
every  book  printed  in  England  should  be  brought  and  lodged  in 
this  library,  and  one  in  each  university  library.  It  was  about  this 
time  and  upon  this  occasion  of  his  bdng  made  library-keeper,  that 
the  famous  dispute  between  him  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Boyle,  * 
whether  the  epistles  of  Phalaris  were  genuine  or  not,  in  some 
measure,  at  first  took  rise,  which  gave  occasion  to  so  many  books 
and  pamphlets,  and  has  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world.  When 
in  1696,  he  was  admitted  to  his  degree  of  D.D.,  he  preached,  on 
the  day  of  the  public  commencement,  from  1  Peter  iii.  15,  "Be 
ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you 
a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you."  In  1700,  upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  Montague,  he  was  by  the  crown  presented  to  the  master- 
ship of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  is  reckoned  worth  near 
£1000  per  annum ;  upon  obtaining  which  preferment  he  resigned 
his  prebend  of  Worcester ;  but  June  12,  1701,  on  Dr.  SaywelFs 
death,  he  was  collated  Archdeacon  of  Ely.  What  next  employed 
his  critical  genius  were  the  two  first  comedies  of  Aristophanes. 
Upon  these  he  made  some  curious  annotations,  which  were  pub. 
lished  at  Amsterdam  in  1710;  as  was  much  about  the  same  time 
at  Rheims,  his  Emendations,  &c  on  the  Fragments  of  Menander 
and  Philemon,  in  the  feigned  name  of  ^'PhileleutherusLipsiensis." 
Under  this  character  he  appeared  again,  in  1713,  in  remarks 
upon  CoUins's  discourse  on  Free-thinking,  a  book  which  had  made 
no  small  noise  in  the  world  at  that  time.  This  he  handles  and 
confutes  in  a  critical,  learned,  and  yet  familiar  manner.  Before 
his  Remarks  on  Free-Thinking,  in  171 1>  came  forth  his  so  long- 
expected  and  celebrated  edition  of  Horace.  On  the  5th  of  Nov. 
1715,  the  doctor  preached  a  sermon  before  the  university  against 
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Popery,  on  vhich  somebody  soon  after  puUished  remarks,  wbich 
oocanooed  Dr.  Bentky's  answer,  entitled  '^Beflections  on  the 
scandaloas  aspersions  cast  on  the  Clergy,  by  the  author  (^  the 
Bemarlcs  on  Dr«  Bentley's  Sermon  on  Popery,**  &c.  This  was 
printed  in  1717^  in  8to.  In  1716,  at  which  time  he  succeeded 
to  the  chair  of  Regius  Professor  of  Dinnity,  the  doctor  had  two 
printed  letters  inscribed  to  him,  dated  Jan.  1.  He  very  shortly 
added  his  answer,  concerning  his  intended  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,. giving  some  account  of  what  was  to  be  expected  in 
that  edition*  In  17^*  at  a  puUic  commencement  on  the  6th  of 
July,  the  doctor  made  an  el^;ant  Latin  speech,  on  creating  seren 
doctors  of  divinity,  in  which,  at  the  several  periods,  by  little 
notes  below  is  set  forth  the  whole  form  of  the  creation  of  a  doctor 
of  divinity.  About  1732,  the  doctor  published  his  Milton's 
*'  Paradise  Lost,"  when  he  was,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  about 
seventy  years  old.  This  is  a  very  elegant  and  beautiful  edition 
of  that  poem,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  contributed  much  to  the 
editor's  reputati<m.  The  dispute  between  Dr.  Bentley  and  the 
university,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  against  him,  we 
have  no  inclination  to  detail,  nor  would  the  narrative  be  either 
agreeable  or  useful  to  our  readers.  It  originated  in  a  demand 
which  Br.  Bentley  made  of  four  guineas  from  several  doctors  who 
were  attending  in  the  senate  house  to  receive  their  degrees,  the 
day  after  a  visit  from  the  king.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
examine  further  into  the  dispute  may  peruse  the  well  written 
life  of  Bentley,  by  Hartley  Coleridge,  in  the  Biographia  Borealis. 
Bentley,  it  is  well  known,  gained  the  victory  in  the  contest,  and 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  sent  down  a  mandamus  to  restore 
Dr.  Bentley  to  whatever  honours  he  might  have  been  deprived  of 
in  the  course  of  the  dispute.  After  this  triumph  he  employed 
himself  in  various  literary  undertakings  until  his  death  July 
14,  1743.  Bentle/s  character  was  distinguished  by  sternness 
aod  perhaps  querulousness ;  his  wit  was  caustic  and  severe; 
and  whatever  commendation  may  be  bestowed  upon  him  as  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  he  could  not  have  been  involved 
in  so  many  quarrels,  unless  there  had  been  something  reprehen. 
siUe  as  well  as  unfortunate,  both  in  his  manners  and  in  his  temper. 

DR.  JOHN  RADCLIPPE, 

FouNDBR  of  the  magnificent  library  at  Oxford,  which  bears 
his  name,  was  bom  at  Wakefield  in  the  year  1653,  and  educated 
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it  the  OruBaar  8AmA,  from  wbenoe  he  remoFed  to  Oxford, 
wliere  he  vas  a  student  at  UniTenity  College  in  1666.  8000 
aliter  taking  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he  was  elected  FMom  of  Liaealn 
GoUege,  and  then  oonmenoed  the  necessary  studies  prqwratpry 
to  his  hecoming  a  physician.  In  1675  he  beigan  to  ^itmeticd, 
having  then  proceeded  hachelor  of  physic^  and  innediately  osm. 
menoed  a  mode  of  treating  his  patients,  so  entirdy  different  from 
that  of  the  other  physicians^  that  he  w9B  called  by  them  the 
empiric,  which  insult  he  retorted  by  styling  them  old  manes. 
Notwithstanding  the  diqntes  he  was  thus  involved  in^  he  was  so 
SQOoessful  in  his  practice,  that  in  less*  than  two^years  his  reputa- 
tion was  equal  to  that  of  the  oldest  of  his  opponents.  It  has 
been  thought  that  his  wit  and  vivacity  had  greater  weight  than 
his  learning,  in  securing  to  him  so  great  a  share  of  public  fiivour, 
but  in  more  than  one  instance  this  disposition  of  temper  produced 
a  contrary  effect :  indeed  he  lost  his  fcliowship  at  Lincofai  in 
consequence  of  having  levelled  some  jests  against  Dr.  Marshall, 
rector  of  that  college,  who  to  punish  him,  refoaed  » healty  to 
dispense  with  his  taking  orders,  without  which  he  ooulduo  longer 
hold  that  appointment.  He  accordingly  resigned  it  in  1677^  and 
in  1682  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  After  tUs  he  csntiMied  to 
reside  at  Oxford  two  years,  during  which  period  his  weidth  and 
reputation  rapidly  increased.  Leaving  Oxford,  he  wient  to  Londoo 
and  settled  in  Covent  Garden,  where  his  abilities  soou  introduced 
him  into  very  extensive  practice.  In  1686  he  was'appwnted 
physician  to  the  Princess  Ann  of  Denmark.  Though  t^e  man- 
ners  of  Dr.  Raddiffe  were  not  such  as  to  render  him  an  aq|uisi. ' 
tion  at  court,  yet  his  great  reputation  caused  him  'Mktti'Eto  he 
sent  for  to  King  William,  and  the  nobility  in  attendance  on  that 
monarch.  In  1693  he  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  lady  with 
a  very  large  fortune,  but  he  unexpectedly  discovered  that  she  was 
intimately  connected  with  her  father's  derk';  under  this  tryii^ 
disappointment  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Raddiffe's  character  dis. 
played  itself  in  a  striking  manner,  for  instead  of  reeentittg  the 
failure  of  his  expectations  by  the  lady's  misconduct,  he  warmly 
pleaded  her  cause  with  her  father,  and  ultimatdy  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  to  sanction  her  marriage  with  the  man  of  her 
choice.  To  the  day  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  let  of 
November,  1714,  Dr.  Raddiffe  continued  to  increase  in  wealth 
and  reputation.  He  was  64  years  old  when  he  died,  and  it  is 
generally  imagined  that  his  death  was  aocekrated  by  his  vexation 
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at  bsviog,  ia  a  raoBMnt  of  iUJiumoor^  needed  the  request  df 
the  privy  coandl  to  attend  Queen  Anne  in  her  last  iUnesa.  He 
wa»  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  St  Mary's  Church  at  Oxford^ 
to  which  university  he  mis  a  imost  lUbcnd  benefi&ctor,  having 
bequeathed  to  it  £40,000  for  the  purposes  of  building,  the  library 
which  bears  his  name  ;  together  with  a  salary  of  £150  per  annum 
for  the  librarian^  £100  to  purchase  books^  and  £100  tq  keep 
them  in  repair.  He  also  founded  two  fellowships  '^for  persons  to 
be  elected  out  of  the  University  of  Oxford^  when  they  are  M.A. 
and  entered  on  the  physic  line."  These  fellowships  are  tenable 
for  ten  years^  and  produce  £300  per  annum  each.  The  founda. 
tion  of  the  library  was  laid  in  June^  1736,  and  the  building 
was  opened  on  the  13th  of  April,  1749,  in  grand  procession  by 
Dr.  Raddiffe's  trustees  and  the  heads  of  houses.  He  also  left 
sufficient  funds  to  build  and  furnish  a  Public  Infirmary  on  the 
North  Side  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  an  Observatory,  both  .of 
which  bear  his  name,  and  add  to  the  advantages  which  that 
university  so  largely  enjoys  from  his  munificence. 

The  remainder  of  the  learned  men  we  shall  refer  to  in  brief 
notices,  rather  than  biographical,  memoirs,  and  this  department 
of  our  work  will  rapidly  be  closed. 

DR.  THOMAS  ROBERTSON. 

This  eminent  man  was  bom  at  Wakefidd,  in  1507^  he  was 
educated  in  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  passed  through 
various  gradations  of  ecclesiastical  prefermoit  until  he  was  made 
ricar  of  Wakefield,  in  1546.  And  three  years  afterwards  he  was 
employed  with  other  divines  in  composing  the  Liturgy ;  he  also 
be<»nie  Dean  of  Durham,  which  honour  he  enjoyed  only  two 
years.  Among  other  works,  he  was  the  author  of  two  tracts 
which  are  appended  to  Burnet's  History  of  the  Refimrmation, 
"Resolutions  of  some  Questions  concerning  the  Sacraments, 
and  '*  Resolutions  of  Questions  relating  to  Bishops  and  Priests, 

&C. 

JEREMIAH   WHITAKER 

Was  also,  a  native  of  Wakefield ;  he  was  educated  in  the 
Grammar  -School  of  that  town,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Sidney  GoUege,  Cambridge,  He  was  one  of  the  memoraUe 
aisemUy  of  diTines  at  Westminster  in  1642,  and  died  in  16S4, 
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leaving  behind  him   a  high  and  a  honmiraUe  reputation  for 
kaming,  piety^  and  beneTolenoe, 

THOMAS  ROBINSON. 

Had  the  life  of  this  most  excellent  man  been  spent  in  his 
native  county^  a  more  extended  memoir  would  have  been  giveo 
in  oiu*  pages ;  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief  refer- 
ence  to  his  character.  He  was  the  son  of  a  hosier  in  Wakefield, 
and  was  bom  on  Aug.  29^  17^*  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  and  as  a  token  of  esteem 
for  his  diligence,  when  he  left  that  institution,  he  was  allowed 
a  double  exhibition  of  fifty  pounds  pep  annum,  and  he  was  admitted 
a  sizar  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge.  An  incident  is  mentioned 
by  his  biographers  which  had  a  strong  influence  upon  his  after 
life,  and  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  this  place.  A  poor  but 
pious  shoemaker  in  Wakefield,  inquired  of  him  one  day  whether 
he  was  not  going  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  when  Mr.  Robinson 
answered  in  the  afiirmative,  he  said  to  him,  "  Then,  sir,  I  hope 
you  will  study  your  Bible,  that  you  may  be  able  to  feed  the  flock 
of  Christ  with  spiritual  food  ? "  This  sentiment  produced  an 
impression  on  Mr.  Robinson  which  was  never  afterwards  erased. 
He  obtained  distinguished  honours  at  the  university,  and  after 
having  resided  at  Whitehaoi  as  curate  for  two  years,  he  settled 
at  Leicester,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1813.  Mr. 
RoUnson  had  early  in  life  embraced  evangelical  or  rather  scriptu- 
ral opinions;  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous,  .excellent,  and 
devotional  clergymen  who  ever  lived  in  England ;  his  liberality 
was  not  the  least  of  his  excellencies ;  he  supported  every  institu- 
tion of  benevolence  and  true  religion ;  he  was  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  the  town  in  which  he  so  long  laboured;  and  when  he 
died,  his  memory  was  embalmed  by  the  genius  of  Robert  Hall. 
The  principal  work  of  Mr.  Robinson,  '^  The  Scripture  Characters," 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  that  ever  issued  from  the  press. 

JOHN  SMEATON. 

This  very  celebrated  mechanic  and  civil  engineer,  was  bora 
at  Austhorpe,  near  Leeds,  on  May  28, 1724.  In  his  early  diild- 
hood  he  discovered  a  propensity  to  mechanical  arts,  and  when  he 
was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  astonished  the  visitors  of  his 
father's  house  by  his  skill  in  working  metals,  wood,  and  ivory. 
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Mr.  Henry  Hindley,  of  York^  a  very  skilfial  mechanic^  waa  of 
great  use  to  hiin.  Smeaton's  father  was  an  attcn^ney,  and  wished 
to  bring  him  up  to  the  same  profession^  but  the  bent  of  his  genius 
preYailedy  and  he  commenced  the  business  of  a  mathematical 
instrument  maker.  In  1751  he  invented  a  machine  to  discover 
a  ship's  way  at  sea,  and  a  compass  of  a  peculiar  construction. 
In  1753  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society^  and  his 
subsequent  inventions  raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame  in  his 
profession.  When  the  Eddjrstone  Light  House  was  burnt  down 
in  1754^  he  was  selected  to  superintend  the  building  of  another, 
and  he  accomplished  this  great  monument  to  his  abilities  and 
perseverance  in  1759.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  a  great 
nnmber  of  useful  undertakings,  and  among  other  things,  he  made 
the  Calder  navigable.  In  his  old  age,  he  settled  in  his  native 
village  of  Austhorpe,  where  he  died  Sept.  16, 1792.  His  epitaph 
at  Whitchurch  we  have  already  given.  He  was  a  man  who  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  honours  of  his  native  county. 

ABRAHAM   SHARP. 

This  eminent  mathematician,  mechanist,  and  astronomer,  was 
bom  at  Little  Horton  near  Bradford,  in  1651.  He  was  at  first 
apprenticed  to  a  merchant  in  Manchester,  but  he  soon  left  his 
situation  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics. Having  met,  in  Liverpool,  with  a  merchant  from  London, 
in  whose  house  Mr.  Flamsteed  lodged,  he  engaged  himself  to  the 
merchant  as  a'bookkeeper,  solely  to  become  acquainted  with  that 
illustrious  man.  He  soon  acquired  the  friendship  of  Flamsteed, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  astronomical  operations  at  Greenwich. 
Mr.  Sharp's  philosophical  proceedings  we  cannot  detail— suffice 
it  to  say  that  they  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  eminent 
mathematicians  of  his  day,  and  that  they  obtained  for  him  the 
friendship  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Halley,  and  other  great 
philosophers.  His  habits  when  he  retired  to  Little  Horton  were 
extremely  singular.  He  had  three  or  four  apartments  in  his 
house  employed  for  different  purposes,  into  which  none  of  his 
hndlj  were  permitted  to  enter.  He  was  seldom  visited  by  any 
of  his  neighbours  except  by  two  inhabitants  of  Bradford,  one  a 
mathematician,  and  the  other  an  ingenious  apothecary ;  and  they 
were  admitted  when  he  chose  to  see  them  by  rubbing  a  stone 
against  a  particular  part  of  the  wall  of  his  house     He  regularly 
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attended  the  Presbyterian  diapd  at  Bhulford,  and  when  he  went 
to  his  plfloe  of  worship  he  was  aocustomed  to  carry  his  hand 
behind  him  filled  with  halfpence,  which  the  poor  people  abstracted 
as  he  walked  along.  He  took  his  meals  in  the  fcrflowing  manner. 
He  had  a  square  hole  made  in  die  wall  of  his  room,  through 
which  his  victuals  were  introduced  by  a  sliding  door,  and  when 
he  paused  from  his  calculations  he  repaired  for  his  food,  which 
was  often  found  untouched.  This  great  but  eooentric  man  died 
July  18, 1742,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age.  Thoresbj 
often  mentions  him  with  respect,  and  says  that  he  had  a  dedining 
dial  in  his  library  window  made  by  Sharp, 

RICHARD  RICHARDSON,  M.  D. 

This  learned  and  ingenious  man  was  bom  at  Bierley  Hall, 
near  Bradford,  in  1664,  and  was  educated  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  never,  however, 
practised  physic  except  gratuitously,  and  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  elegant  literature  at  his  house  at  Bierley.  His  knowledge  of 
botany,  antiquities,  and  the  classics,  procured  for  him  the  firiend- 
ship  of  the  most  celebrated  literary  characters  of  his  age.  He 
constructed  at  Bierley  the  second  hothouse  which  was  ever  built 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  he  planted  in  his  grounds  a  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  which  still  remains  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
Dr.  Richardson  died  in  1741,  and  his  literary  taste  and  habits 
were  inherited  by  his  son. 

SIR  THOjVIAS  DENNISON 

Was  the  son  of  a  clothier  at  North  Town  end  in  Leeds,  he 
raised  himself  by  his  industry  and  abilities  to  the  highest  repu- 
tation in  his  profession ;  he  discharged  the  office  of  judge  in  the 
•Court  of  King's  Bench  with  great  honour  to  himself,  and  died 
in  1765,  in  the  dxty.seventh  year  of  his  age. 

BISHOP  WILSON 

In  this  list  ought  to  be  mentioned.  He  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Wilson,  the  elder,  recorder  of  Leeds,  and  became  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  and  his  memory  will  endure  in  Leeds  so  long  as 
St.  Paul's  Church  stands,  for  he  gave  the  ground  on  which 
it  was  built. 
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DR.  MAROERISON, 

Abohbishop  of  Annagh^  was  born  at  Drighlington.  He  was 
only  connected  with  this  district  as  having  founded  and  endowed 
the  free  school  in  that  yil 


JOHN  HOPKINSON 

Was  born  at  Lofihouse,  in  1610.  He  became  derk  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  York^  and  devoted  the  intervals  of  his 
public  euployment  to  the  collection  and  txanscription  of  all  the 
curious  papers  relative  to  the  antiquities  of  the  county  of  York^ 
which  fell  into  his  hands^  besides  compiling  with  incredible 
labour  the  pedigrees  of  the  nolnlity  and  gentry.  He  died  aged 
seventy  years^  in  1680. 

With  many  inferior  names  we  might  crowd  our  temple  of 
fiime,  but  those  which  we  have  already  inscribed  upon  our  pages, 
will  be  amply  sufficient  to  vindicate  all  we  have  asserted  for  the 
honour  of  the  district  and  the  credit  of  its  inhabitants. 

On  the  whole  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  rapid  advance 
which  the  people  of  this  district  have  made  in  the  attainment 
and  employment  of  useful  knowledge.  Among  the  middle  and 
higher  classes^  literature  is  generally  cultivated^  and  the  opera- 
tives have  wonderfully  elevated  themselves  in  the  social  scale,  by 
their  most  laudable  exertions.  Much  however  still  remains  to  be 
accomplished ;  and  all  classes  of  the  community  must  devote 
themselves  to  energetic  and  persevering  efforts,  or  the  many 
headed  hydra  of  popular  ignorance,  will  continue  to  curse  the 
Tidnity.  This  subject  will  be  found  amply  discussed  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  volume. 
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BOOK  IV.— HISTORY    OP    CHARITIES. 


I.    THE    CHARITIES    OF    LEEDS. 


1.  THE  PIOUS  USE  PROPERTY. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the 
acts  of  the  fifty^ighth  and  fifty.ninth  of  George  the  Third,  state 
that  by  an  Inquisition  taken  under  a  Commission  of  Charitable 
Uses  of  the  date  of  the  fifth  of  July,  1620,  it  was  found,  that  the 
several  messuages,  lands,  annual  rents,  charges,  and  sums  of 
money,  in  the  inquisition  particularly  specified,  were  respectiyely 
given  by  the  persons,  or  acquired  in  the  manner  in  the  inquisition 
mentioned,  for  the  reparation  of  the  highways  in  and  near  Leeds, 
the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Leeds,  and  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Leeds;  and  by  the 
decree  grounded  upon  the  inquisition  it  was  ordered,  that  the 
Vicar  of  Leeds,  and  twelve  individuals  therein  named,  and  their 
suooessorsi  should  have  power  to  apply  the  income  to  any  of  the 
said  charitable  uses  within  the  parish  of  Leeds,  and  that  they 
should  yearly  appoint  four  of  their  number  receivers,  who  should, 
in  Easter  week  in  every  year,  account  for  the  same  to  the  rest  of 
the  committee.  The  committee  to  have  power  to  grant  leases  of 
the  property  in  possession,  and  not  in  reversion,  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  twenty-one  years.  That  the  survivors  of  the  said 
committee,  and  their  successors,  should,  after  the  death  or 
removal  of  any  of  the  said  persons,  or  their  successors,  have  power 
to  elect  other  persons,  and,  in  de&ult  for  forty  days,  that  the 
vicar  should  have  power  to  elect,  to  make  up  the  number  to  be 
a  committee  for  charitable  uses.  By  the  above-mentioned  decree 
it  was  also  directed,  that  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  Moot  Hall 
or  Court  Room,  at  Leeds,  which  it  was  found  by  the  inquisition 
had  been  built  with  the  poor's  money,  and  the  rents  of  the  shops 
and  rooms  imder  the  same,  should  be  applied  by  the  committee 
to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  Leeds :  and  it  was  further  ordered,  with 
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respect  to  the  toll  diah  of  corn  brought  into  the  market  of  Leeds^ 
(of  which^  aooording  to  an  order  of  the  duchy  chamber  of  Lan- 
caster, one-third  was  payable  to  the  bailiff  of  Leeds,  and  the  other 
twouthirds  were  payaMe  to  the  use  of  the  poor  and  highways,) 
tiiat  two  persons  should  be  appointed,  one  by  the  bailiff  of  Leeds, 
and  the  other  by  the  committee,  which  persons  should  on  every 
market-day,  divide  the  com  gathered,  between  them,  so  that  the 
bailiff,  or  his  deputy,  should  take  one-third,  and  the  other  two 
parts  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  committee  to  the  use  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  highways. 

By  a  subsequent  decree,  of  the  date  of  the  22nd  of  February, 
13  Charles  IL,  directions  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  former 
decree  were  given,  and  the  committee  was  increased  from  13  to 
15,  including  the  vicar.  It  was  further  directed  that  they  should 
have  the  power  to  elect  a  master  or  usher  for  the  Free  School, 
and  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Free  School.  The 
commissioners  report  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  decrees,  this  com- 
mittee has  uniformly  continued  to  act  in  the  general  management 
of  the  estates  and  property,  the  administration  of  the  trust  as  to 
each  of  the  three  different  purposes,  namely  the  repair  of  the 
highways,  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  the  support  of  the  Grammar 
School,  being  confided  to  a  subcommittee  and  treasurer,  and  the 
accounts  of  each  audited  once  a  year. 

"  The  whole  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  trust,"  say  the 
commissioners,  "  appears  to  be  &ir]y  and  properly  managed,  and 
let  at  its  full  value.  The  land  is  let  to  tenants  holding  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  houses  are  let  partly  to  yearly  tenants,  and  partly 
on  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  with  covenants  by  the  lessees  to 
repair.  The  directions  of  the  decree,  as  to  letting,  are  adhered  to; 
in  some  instances  lessees  have  had  leases  renewed  at  the  old  rents, 
on  their  undertaking  to  rebuild,  but  a  second  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  at  the  same  rent,  has  never  been  granted  in  consideration 
of  improvements  already  made,  though  in  two  or  three  instances, 
where  the  improvements  have  been  substantial  and  expensive, 
a  prolongation  of  the  term  for  ten  years  has  been  allowed." 

Trust  for  Reparation  of  thb  Highways,  &c. — The 
income  arising  from  real  property,  destined  to  the  repairs  of  the 
highways  in  and  near  Leeds,  amounts  to  £641  6s.  per  annum, 
or  thereabouts,  and  there  is  also  belonging  to  this  branch  of  the 
troat,  the  sum  of  £5,600  three  per  cent,  reduced  annuities,  stand- 
ing in  the  names  of  trustees,  and  the  sum  of  £316  IJs*  lOd.  like 
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apnuities,  sJtandiDg  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  Aooountant-Oeneral  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  stock  has  arisen  from  the  inyest- 
ment  of  unapplied  income^  and  an  accumulation  of  dividends^  and 
the  fund  has  been  accumulated  and  reserred  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  several  improvements  of  an  extensive  kind^  partly  in  the 
town  of  Leeds,  and  partly  in  its  communications  with  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  which  are  now  completed. 

In  the  course  of  administering  this  trust,  the  committee 
receive  applications  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  town- 
ships in  the  parish  of  Leeds,  for  assistance  in  the  reparation  of 
their  streets  and  roads,  and  on  consideration  of  the  proposals 
made  to  them,  the  committee  determine  what  sums  should  be 
allowed  for  each  purpose  proposed,  and  they  afterwards  pay  the 
money,  on  having  a  certificate  that  the  work  has  been  pn^ierly 
executed. 

With  respect  to  the  toll  dish  of  corn,  which  used  to  be  collected 
from  the  farmers  attending  the  market  at  Leeds,  and  of  which,  as 
is  above  stated,  two-thirds  were  appropriated  to  the  highways  and 
poor,  we  find  that  the  profits  used  to  amount  to  £70  a  year,  or 
thereabouts,  but  that  so  much  opposition  was  made  to  the  pay. 
ment,  and  so  much  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  collection, 
that  it  was  considered  expedient  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  receive 
it,  and  the  toll  dish  has  accordingly  not  been  received  for  upwards 
of  forty  years. 

It  is  proper  to  notice  here,  that  an  estate  devised  by  Alice 
Lodge,  in  1638,  for  public  or  charitable  uses^  has  been  lately 
recovered,  and  the  rents  thereof,  £16  16s.,  applied  as  part  of 
the  income  of  the  highway  trust,  and  are  included  in  the  state- 
ment of  income  above  mentioned. 

Tbust  for  the  Poor. — The  annual  income  arising  frt)m  real 
estates  and  rent-charges,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  poor, 
amounts  to  £153  17s.  lOd.  or  thereabouts ;  and  there  was  also 
belonging  to  this  trust,  the  sum  of  £3^800  three  per  cent,  reduced 
annuities,  standing  in  the  names  of  trustees.  The  Moot  Hall, 
and  the  shops  and  rooms  beneath  it,  mentioned  in  the  decree  of 
1630, Vere  sold  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament  for 
the  improvement  of  the  town  of  Leeds,  passed  in  1824,  and  have 
since  been  taken  down.  The  purchase  money^  which  amounted  to 
£3,043  6s.  8d.,  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  part  of  the  stock 
above-mentioned,  the  remainder  of  the  stock  having  been  bought 
with  unapplied  income  or  other  monies  bdooging  to  the  trust 
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The  income  arisiiig  from  the  real  and  personal  property  hfdd 
in  trust  for  the  poor^  after  payment  of  £3  a  year^  being  a  charge 
on  part  of  the  estates,  for  the  support  of  a  school  at  Woodhouse; 
£5  a  year,  the  salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and  £7 
a  year,  the  receiver  s  salary,  is  laid  out  in  buying  doth  and 
materials,  for  making  coats  and  petticoats  for  poor  persons,  and 
a  certain  qiiantity  of  the  clothing  is  set  apart  for  poor  persons  of 
each  of  the  seyeral  townships  in  the  parish  of  Leeds,  and  is 
distributed  among  them  at  Christmas. 

Independent  of  the  Charities  under  the  orders  of  the  Com. 
mittee  of  Pious  Uses,  as  stated  above,  there  are  in  Leeds — 

ItL  HuTuon**  Charitj  to  the  Minuter  and  Chuiefa  of  St.  John's. 
2iid.  JenkmsoD.*!  and  DaUey*^  Ghaiitios. 
Sid.  Hairiaon^B  HoepitaL 
4tlL  Ldgliton*8  Charity. 
5th.  The  Charity  SchooL 
6th.  Dizon^s  Charity  for  Cleigymen*a  Widows. 
7th.  Estate  for  repairing  Trinity  Chapel  (or  Church)  in  Leeds. 
Sdu  Potter^s  Hospital. 
9th.  IftilnerH  Charity. 
10th.  Baynes*B  Charity. 

On  Harbison's  Charity  to  the  Minister  and  Church 
OF  St.  John,  the  Commissioners  report,  that  hy  Indenture, 
bearing  date  the  6th  of  September,  1639,  John  Harrison  conyeye4 
to  certain  trustees  named,  a  messuage  in  the  New-Street,  with 
the  garden  and  laith  thereunto  belonging,  and  a  croft  adjoining 
the  church  3rard,  then  in  the  occupation  of  the  Rer.  Robert  Todd, 
the  incumbent  of  St.  John's,  with  other  premises  in  NewJStreet, 
and  certain  closes  near  Woodhouse  Moor,  which  property,  exclu- 
me  of  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Todd,  produced  the  annual  sum  of 
£90  a  year,  £80  of  which  sum  was  to  be  paid  to  the  minister  of 
St  John's,  and  the  remaining  £10  to  be  applied  as  need  might 
require  in  the  repair  of  the  church ;  and  that  all  such  monies  as 
should  hereafter  be  raised  and  improved  of  all  or  any  of  the  said 
premises  above  the  sum  of  £90,  should  be  employed  for  the  relief 
of  any  poor  minister  of  QoA's  word,  reparation  of  the  highways, 
or  distributed  amongst  the  impotent  poor  persons  of  the  said  town 
or  borough,  as  the  said  trustees,  or  any  three  of  them,  in  their 
discretion  should  think  fit.  At  the  time  when  the  commissioners 
made  their  report,  the  surviving  trustees  of  the  charity,  in  whom 
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the  estates  are  vested  by  a  deed,  dated  in  1817^  were  Sir  John 
Beckett,  Bart,  and  John  Blayds,  Esq.  aldermen  of  Leeds,  and 
John  Hardy,  Esq.  recorder. 

The  messuage  and  premises,  appropriated  by  the  deed  for  the 
dwelling  and  use  of  the 'minister  of  St.  John's,  are  in  his  occii. 
pation,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  croft,  which  has  been 
added  to  the  Grammar  School  yard,  and  for  which  the  minister 
receiyes  a  rent  of  thirty  guineas  per  annum. 

The  premises  not  appropriated  to,  or  occupied  by  the  minister, 
consist  of  the  following  particulars : — 

Three  or  four  messuages  in  NewJStreet,  lately  erected,  pur- 
.suant  to  the  terms  of  a  lease  granted  in  1834,  to  Obadiah  Brook, 
of  the  ground  and  old  buildings  in  New-Street.  Several  closes 
of  land  at  Woodhouse,  in  the  township  of  Leeds,  containing  in 
the  whole  82a.  1b.  39f.,  let  separately  to  nine  different  persons, 
as  yearly  tenents,  at  rents,  amounting  together  to  £322  10s.  per 
annum,  being  the  fiill  annual  value. 

In  1773^  the  rent  of  the  estate  being  considerably  increased, 
an  information  was  filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  the  relation 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Fawoett,  then  minister  of  St  John's,  against 
Thomas  Lodge,  Esq.  the  then  surviving  trustee  of  the  charity, 
whereby,  after  stating  that  the  rents  of  the  estate  were  then  £200 
a  year,  and  submitting  that  the  maintenance  of  the  minister  of 
St.  John's  was  one  of  the  principal  objecte  of  the  founder,  John 
Harrison,  and  that  it  was  proper,  and  according  to  his  intention, 
that  the  yearly  income  of  the  minister  should  be  augmented  in 
proportion  to  the  yearly  rents,  it  was  prayed,  that  the  surplus 
rente,  which  had  accumulated  during  his  ministry,  or  a  reasonable 
part  of  them,  might  be  pdd  to  him,  and  that  the  incumbent  of 
the  church  might  be  declared  to  be  entitled  to  the  surplus  annual 
rents  of  the  estetes,  according  to  their  improved  value.  The 
decree  and  report  of  the  master  consequent  on  this  application, 
directed  that  after  the  payment  of  all  charges  and  costs,  the 
balance  that  had  accumulated,  should  be  paid  to  the  relator  as 
an  addition  to  his  salary  for  time  past ;  and  that  in  ftiture  the 
surplus  rents  of  the  estates,  after  payment  of  the  yearly  sums  of 
£80  and  £10,  provided  for  in  the  trust  deed  of  1638,  should  be 
applied  as  follows  :—one.ninth  annually  to  the  repair  of  the 
church,  church  yard,  wall,  gates,  and  premises  thereunto  belong, 
ing,  and  also  to  the  charity  estate ;  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10 
should  be  paid  annually  to  the  receiver  of  the  rente ;  and  that  the 
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residue  of  the  income  should  be  paid  annually  to  the  curate  or 
mifiister.  On  the  suit  in  Chancery  the  commissioners  remark-^ 
"that  neither  in  the  information  nor  in  the  master's  report  is  that 
final  part  of  the  deed  recited  whereby  it  is  provided,  that  the 
future  improved  rents  of  the  estate  above  the  sum  of  £90,  should 
be  employed  for  some  of  the  charitable  uses  in  the  deed  before 
expressed,  as  the  trustees  should  think  fit,  and  that  the  omission 
to  iotrodttoe  that  clause  is  calculated  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  the 
question  upon  the  proper  construction  and  effect  of  the  trust  deed 
was  not  ^rly  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  court."  Since 
the  conclusion  of  the  suit,  the  rents  of  the  estates  have  beea 
applied  according  to  the  directions  of  the  master. 

Jzvkissos'q  and  Daley's  Chabities. — Josias  Jenkinson, 
by  will,  dated  August,  1643,  devised  to  four  trustees  a  messuage 
and  lands  at  Great  Woodhouse,  upon  trust,  to  dispose  of  the 
yearly  rents  and  profits  thereof  among  such  poor  persons,  inha. 
Inting  within  the  town  and  parish  of  Leeds,  as  they  should  hold 
most  needfuL  And  he  further  devised  to  the  same  trustees  eight 
cottages,  erected  by  him  for  almshouses,  at  Mill-Hill,  in  Leeds,  to 
the  intent  that  they  should  place  therein  such  impotent  and  aged 
persons,  inhabitants  of  Leeds,  as  they  should  think  most  needful^ 
without  taking  any  rent  for  the  same.  The  estate  at  Woodhouse, 
which  consists  of  a  house,  with  out-buildings,  and  three  doses, 
containing  in  the  whole  8a.  and  38?.,  is  let  to  Josias  Falkner,  as 
yearly  tenant,  at  the  rent  of  £32,  which  is  considered  the  fair 
annual  value.  The  almshouses  are  occupied  by  eight  poor 
widows  nominated  by  the  trustees.  For  a  long  period  the 
descendants  of  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  the  testator  administered 
this  charity,  until  the  year  1805,  when  Richard  Fountayne 
Wilson,  Esq.  upon  whom  the  performance  of  the  trust  had 
devolved,  and  in  whom  it  was  presumed  the  legal  estate  in  the 
prc^rty  had  become  vested,  conveyed  the  premises  at  Wood- 
house  and  the  almshouses  to  John  Beckett,  William  Ck>okson, 
John  Blayds,  (then  Calverley)  and  Edward  Markland,  Esqrs. 
as  trustees  for  the  future  management  of  the  charity.  In  1806, 
the  sum  of  £65,  being  the  amount  of  rents  undisposed  of  from 
the  Woodhouse  estate,  together  with  the  sum  of  £100,  voluntarily 
given  by  Mr.  Blayds,  one  of  the  trustees,  erected  new  almshouses, 
and  the  rents  subsequently  received  were  applied  in  like  manner, 
until  the  work  was  completed.     Since  1 808,  the  rents  from  the 
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Woodhouse  estate  have  been  dispoeed  of  among  the  alms-people 
in  equal  portions.  Elizabeth  Dallt^  by  wiU^  dated  26th 
August,  1800,  gave  to  the  Vicar  of  Leeds,  the  Minister  of  St 
John's,  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  St.  Paul's,  and  their  successors, 
£200,  to  be  placed  at  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  widows 
residing  in  Jenkinson's  Almshouse^.  The  principal  acting  executor 
under  the  will  baring  died  in  1809,  in  embarrassed  circumstances, 
no  part  of  this  legacy  was  received  till  November,  1823,  when 
the  sum  of  £110  Ss.  7d.  was  paid  in  respect  of  the  legacy,  which 
sum  is  vested  in  the  three  per  cents  reduced  annuities,  and  the 
dividends  distributed  among  the  alms-people. 

Harrison's  Hospital. — John  Harrison,  Esq.  formerly  alder- 
man  of  Leeds,  by  indenture  of  feoffment,  dated  August  21,  1653, 
conveyed  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Hitch,  Benjamin  Wade,  and  two 
others,  several  messuages,  which  he  had  erected  at  his  own  cost, 
and  intended  for  an  hospital  or  dwelling  place,  for  poor  people, 
and  a  large  yard  or  curtilage  before  the  same,  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  new  church  of  St.  John's,  in  Leeds,  and  two 
other  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  said  yard ;  and  also  the 
undivided  moiety  of  three  fulling  mills,  and  one  redwood  mill, 
and  two  acres  of  land  adjoining,  with  the  buildings  thereon ; 
and  also  several  dwelling-houses,  yards  and  gardens  in  New. 
Street,  and  a  tenement,  with  two  acres  of  land,  in  the  Nether 
Tenters,  all  which  property  was  settled  in  trust,  for  the  perpetual 
endowment  of  the  hospital,  under  a  conveyance  to  the  Mayor  of 
Leeds,  the  Vicar  of  Leeds,  and  the  Minister  of  St.  John's  Church, 
in  trust,  that  they,  and  Henry  Hitch,  and  Benjamin  Wade,  their 
respective  heirs  and  successors,  should  employ  the  rents  and 
profits  towards  the  maintenance  of  as  many  poor  persons  in  the 
said  hospital,  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Leeds, 
as  the  hospital  would  conveniently  receive.  Trustees  have  been 
chosen  from  time  to  time ;  and  the  present  trustees  are,  John 
Blayds  and  Christopher  Beckett,  Esqrs.  The  endowment  of  the 
hospital  has  been  augmented  by  the  following  sums  of  money  :^ 
£800,  being  the  residuary  personal  estate  of  Joseph  Midolst, 
left  by  will,  dated  Dec  23, 1751.  £372,  being  a  legacy  from 
Catherinb  Parker,  bequeathed  in  the  same  year.  £2,600  paid 
in  Sept  1702;  £1000  three  per  cent  consols,  in  1793;  and 
£100  three  per  cent  consols,  in  1797»  being  the  dear  residuary 
personal  and  leasehold  estate  of  Arthur  Ikin,  Esq.  late  of  Leeds, 
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mercfaaiity  with  a  power  in  the  executors,  William  Haji  Esq.  and 
the  Rev.  Miles  Atkinson,  to  erect  more  almshouses  upon  the 
ground  belonging  to  the  hospital.  The  hospital  consists  of  two 
sets  of  almshouses,  each  containing  twenty  separate  apartments, 
and  an  additional  building  lately  erected,  in  the  court  of  the 
hospital,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Ml*.  Ikin's  will,  containing 
twelve  separate  apartments.  The  total  income  of  the  charity  is 
£859  18s.  lOd.  per  annum.  Sixty-four  poor  women  are  lodged 
in  the  hospital,  and  are  allowed  each  of  them  yearly  a  stipend  of 
£10.  They  are  chosen  by  the  trustees,  and  the  Mayor  and  the 
Vicar  of  Leeds,  and  Minister  of  St.  John's,  each  of  whom  has 
a  nomination  in  turn.  The  property  and  concerns  of  the  charity 
are  reported  by  the  commissioners  to  be  well  managed  and  attended 
to;  and,  considering  the  present  amount  of  the  funds  and  income, 
it  appeared  to  them  that  some  addition  might  be  made  to  the 
stipends  of  the  almspeople. 

Lxiohton's  Chabity. — Isabel  Leighton,  by  her  will,  dated 
Xov.  1,  1653^  bequeathed  three  closes  of  copyhold  land  at  Great 
Woodhouse,  in  trust  to  certain  trustees,  to  dispose  of  the  rents 
and  profits  yearly  for  the  good  and  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  Leeds  for  ever.  The  closes  were  enfranchised  in  1659, 
and  by  the  last  conveyance,  dated  20th  January,  1810,  the  estate 
became  vested  in  Joseph  Oates,  Esq.  since  deceased,  Richard 
Lee,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Maurice  Logan,  of  Leeds,  surgeon,  and  a  con- 
veyance was  afterwards  executed  to  the  use  of  the  said  Richard 
Lee,  and  of  George  Oates  and  Thomas  Woolrich  Stansfeld, 
Esqrs.  who  were  chosen  trustees.  Dr.  Logan  having  relinquished 
the  trust.  The  land  contains  nearly  four  acres,  and  is  let  to 
Messrs.  Welsh  and  Dunbar,  at  the  rent  of  £24,  which  is  the  full 
annual  value.  There  is  a  stone^uarry  in  the  estate,  which  is 
about  to  be  worked  by  the  tenants,  on  condition  of  paying 
an  advanced  renL  The  rent  of  the  land  is  distributed  by  the 
trustees  among  poor  persons  of  the  parish  of  Leeds,  and  money 
has  been  given  occasionally  out  of  the  rents  towards  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Thb  Leeds  Charity  School. — ^This  school  was  originally 
established  about  the  year  1705,  by  means  of  a  subscription  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  forty  poor  children  in  the 
principles  of  the  Established  Cliurch,  and  instructing  them  in 

VOL.  II.  u 
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reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic^  to  qualify  them  for  trade.   The 
school  was  kept  in  a  building  which  had  formerly  been  used  as 
a  workhouse,  till  17^6,  when  a  chapel  belonging  to  Harrison's 
hospital,  and  adjoining  to  St.  John's  Church.yard,  was  converted 
into  a  school  for  the  purpose  of   this  charity;    at  the  same 
time  the  number  of  children  was  increased,  the  practice  of  main- 
taining them  was  discontinued,  and  the  charity  was  limited  to 
the  purpose  of  clothing  and  education.    The  present  governors 
are  John  Blayds  and  Christopher  Beckett,  Esqrs,,  the  Rev.  F.  J. 
Cookson,  the  Rev.  Richard  Fawcett,  and  the  Rev.  John  Sheep, 
shanks.    In  1815,  this  school  was  converted  into  an  institution  for 
clothing  and  bringing  up  girls,  not  less  than  twelve  years  of  age, 
as  house  servants,  and  the  funds  are  now  applied  to  supply  eighty 
girls  with  clothes,  and  instructing  them  in  all  necessary  things  to 
fit  them  for  domestic  service.    On  the  alteration  of  the  charity, 
a  new  school  house  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  former,  at 
a  cost  of  £1000  and  upwards.     The  revenue  of  this  charity 
arises  from  the  dividends  on  stock,  in  the  public  funds,  and  from 
the  rents  of  houses  and  lands  enumerated  in  the  report,  and  the 
total  income  of  the  charity  amounts  at  present  to  £397  1^ 
a  year.  The  girls  are  under  the  care  of  the  mistress  and  assistant, 
who  are  allowed  stipends  of  £60  and  £37  a  year  respectively. 
The  clothing,  &c.  is  supplied  by  the  mistress,  and  her  disburse, 
ments  are  re-paid  by  the  trustees.     A  salary  of  £10  a  year  is 
paid  to  the  derk  and  receiver  of  rents.  The  accoimts  are  annually 
settled.    The  sum  of  £5  a  year  was  bequeathed  by  John  Barlow, 
by  will,  dated  March  1,  1710,  to  be  paid  by  his  executors  to  the 
use  of  the  charity  school,  and  was  paid  some  years,  but  as  no 
specific  fund  was  appropriated  to  answer  the  annuity,  it  was  first 
withheld,  and  finally  lost. 

Dixon's  Charity  for  Clergtmsn's  Widows. — Rachel 
Dixon,  by  will,  dated  October  8,  1719,  devised  a  messuage  in 
Briggate,  and  two  houses  in  Lowerhead-Row,  subject  to  certain 
contingency,  in  trust,  that  the  yearly  rents  and  profits  of  such 
premises  should  be  divided  amongst  three  necessitous  clergymen's 
widows,  whose  husbands  should  have  died  beneficed  in  some  of 
the  adjacent  parishes  to  that  of  Leeds,  leaving  the  power  of 
judging  of  the  necessities  of  such  widows,  and  the  election  of 
them,  to  the  Vicar  of  Leeds  and  the  IMGinister  of  St.  John's  for 
the  time  being,  to  whom  she  gave  the  power  to  receive  and  apply 
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the  renta  By  a  conreyaiioe,  in  1805,  the  estete  is  now  Tested 
in  fou3r  trustees,  nominated  by  the  Vicar  and  the  BGnister  of  St. 
John's.   The  property  at  present  applicable  to  the  trust  if 


Aluniae  and  shop  in  Lowerhead-Row,  at  the  yearly  rent  of    77  14    0 

A  hoiae  adjoining, «~  68    00 

Ociier  Premiaea, ^  60    0    0 

The  trustees  are  also  possessed  of  £1,300  three  per  cent,  reduced 
annuities,  raised  by  purchase  of  stock.  At  present  there  are 
three  widows  of  clergymen,  of  the  description  mentioned  in  the 
will,  receiTing  the  benefit  of  the  charity,  and  each  of  them  having 
stipends  from  it  of  d650  a  year.  The  stipends  were  raised  from 
twelye  guineas  to  £50  a  year  in  1813,  when  the  rents  were 
advanced,  and  it  was  intended  to  increase  them  by  an  addition  of 
£10  to  each  from  Christmas  1825.  The  accounts  are  kept  by 
the  receiver,  and  are  regularly  audited  by  the  Vicar  of  Leeds  and 
the  Minister  of  St  John's. 

Estate  fob  RBPAiBmo  Trinity  Chapbl,  in  Lebi>&— 
The  estate  was  conveyed  under  the  description  of  the  two  Moor- 
dde  Closes,  and  the  Shoulder-of-Mutton  Close,  in  Hunslet,  con- 
taining respectively  2a.  Ib.  25p.,  2a.  29p.  and  1a.  Ib.  12f.,  by 
William  Milnbb,  Esq.  by  deeds,  dated  4th  and  5th  September, 
1727,  to  two  trustees,  upon  trusty  to  apply  the  rents  and  profits 
for  the  repairs  of  Trinity  Chapel,  and  of  the  chapel  yard,  and  to 
lay  out  the  unapplied  surplus  rents,  if  any  there  should  be,  from 
time  to  time,  on  securities,  the  interest  whereof  was  thereby 
directed  to  be  applied,  with  the  rents  of  the  land,  for  the  same 
purpose  ;  and  upon  further  trust,  to  convey  the  estate,  from  time 
to  time  to  new  trustees,  the  number  of  trustees  to  be  made  up 
five  on  each  election. — ^New  trustees  have  been  elected  from  time 
to  time,  and  there  are  three  trustees  at  present,  but  the  estate 
has  not  been  regularly  conveyed  to  the  successive  trustees,  as 
directed  by  the  original  deedw — The  land  is  let  to  Joshua  Bower, 
Esq.,  on  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years  from  1813,  at  the  annual  rent 
of  £36  15s.,  which  is  the  full  annual  value.**-The  rents  are  applied 
fin*  repairs,  as  occasion  requires,  and  what  remains  unapplied  is 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  stock.  The  stock  which  has  been 
accumulated,  amounts  at  present  to  £1,600  three  per  cent, 
consols,  which  is  standing  in  the  names  of  trustees. 
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RyrrBR's  Hospital.— Mary  Potter,  by  will,  dated  23rd 
April,  1738,  bequeathed  to  Richard  Wilson,  £eq«  William  Milner, 
£eq.  John  Blayds,  merchant,  the  Vicar  of  Leeds,  the  Minister  of 
8t  John's,  and  the  Rev.  Mannaduke  Buck,  i!2,000  on  trust,  to 
purchase  a  piece  of  ground  near  St.  John's  Church,  in  Leeds»  and  to 
build  thereon  an  almshouse  for  ten  ancient  widows  living  in  Leeds, 
or  Wakefield,  or  York,  or  within  twenty  miles  of  some  one  of 
those  places.  It  was  further  directed,  that  after  the  finishing  of 
the  almshouse,  the  trustees  should  apply  the  surplus  of  the  said 
yearly  interest  or  rents  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  widows 
equally  amongst  them ;  the  widows  to  be  chosen  by  the  trustees. 
Mrs.  Potter  gare  the  further  sum  of  £60  to  be  applied  in  pur. 
chasing  ground  for,  and  erecting  such  almshouse.  In  17^^  the 
testatrix  died,  and  in  1736,  the  trustees  purchased  a  field  in 
Long  Balk-Lane,  for  £250,  on  part  of  which  they  erected  an 
Hospital,*  at  the  expense  of  £482  128.  This  Hospital  consists 
of  ten  tenements,  each  containing  two  apartments.  The  number 
of  trustees  is  kept  up  by  new  elections,  the  Vicar  of  Leeds  being 
always  one  of  than.  The  property  belonging  to  the  Charity 
consists — 1st  of  land,  let  from  year  to  year. 

Rent* 

A  Close  adjoining  Woodhont<N-Lane,       £10 

A  Garden  and  Nuneiyf £10 

A  Close  in  Pontefnct-Lone, £14 

2nd.  Stock  yielding  yearly  dividends  amounting  to  £126, 
partly  arising  from  benefactions  to  the  hospital  since  1780,  viz. 
£300  left  by  Mrs.  Chantrell ;  £20  by  Captain  John  Meslio, 
and  £100  by  Mrs.  Mary  Blayds.  The  number  of  ten  widows^ 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Leeds,  is  regularly  kept  up,  and  they 
receive  yearly  stipends  of  twelve  guineas  each.  The  accounts  of 
the  Charity  are  settled  once  a  year. 

Milner's  Charity. — This  Charity  originated  under  the  will 
of  William  Milner,  dated  about  1739,  which  will  is  lost  The 
property  devised  consists  of  a  rent  charge  of  £40  a  year,  issuing 
out  of  an  estate  at  Knowstrop,  the  property  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Maude.  Of  this  sum,  £20  is  paid  yearly  to  the  Vicar  of  Leeds, 
for  reading  prayers  at  seven  o'clock  every  evening  in  the  Parish 
Church,  and  the  remaining  £20  is  regularly  paid  to  ten  |)oor 
widows,    chosen  by  the  trustees,    in  sums  of  £2  each.    The 
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trustees  are  ap)>ointed  by  Sir  William  Milner,  Bart,  and  are  at 
present  John  Wilson  and  William  Beckett,  Esqrs.* 

*  The  folloiving  items  are  Bclcctod  from  a  curious  list  of  miscellaneous  bene- 
factions formerly  preserved  in  the  old  church  at  Leeds.     Tlie  list  it  must  bo 
remembered  was  made  out  in  I7n.      1600.  Baron  Savile^s  decree  concerning  the 
toll-didh,  vma  a  third  part  to  the  bailiff  (now  to  the  major)  of  Leeds,  a  third  part 
to  the  poor,  and  a  third  part  to  repair  the  market-stead  and  highways.     1616. 
William  Bnshworth  gaTo  the  moiety  of  a  shop  in  the  Shambles,  of  the  yearly 
rent  of  eighteen  shillings  and  fonrpence,  to  the  poor  of  Leeds,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  the  poor  of  Whitkirk.     1620.  The  Town  Hall  was  built  with  monies 
belonging  to  the  poor,  which  now  jields  them  twenty-two  pounds  sixteen  shUlings 
and  eight  penee.      1683.    John  Marshall  gave  out  of  the  close,  called  Well  lug, 
in  Sheepscar-Lane,  thirty  shillings  per  annum,  to  the  poor  of  the  town  and  parish 
of  Leeds.     1636.  Ewan  Story  gave  a  close  at  Gross-Green,  called  Poorfolks  Close, 
of  the  yearly  rent  of  fifty  shillings ;  the  overseer  of  the  poor  paying  out  of  the  said 
profits  ten  shillings  yearly  to  the  lecturer  of  the  old  church.    1636,  John  Swanson 
gave  two  houses  near  the  Park-Butts,  of  the  yearly  rent  of  thirty  shillings,  and 
soother  house  near  the  same,  of  the  rent  of  eighteen  shillings  per  annum,  which  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  overseers  to  four  of  the  poorest  shoemakers  in  Leeds  town  and 
Kiriugaie.     Mr.  James  Cotes,  who  built  the  chapel  at  Headinj^ey,  left  twenty- 
e%ht  pounda,  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  minister  of  that  chspeL     1638.  Mr. 
Henry  Watkinson  left  ten  pounds,  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  lecturer  of  the 
old  chureh.      1688.   Mrs.  Alice  Lodge  gave  the  profits  of  a  close  in  Woodhouse- 
Relds,  called  Cringles,  of  the  yearly  rent  of  five  pounds,  for  the  good  of  the  town 
of  Leeds,  to  be  disposed  of  by  her  executors.     1639.  Mr.  John  Harrison,  alder- 
man,  (the  noble  founder  of  the  New  Church)  gave  the  Hospital  near  the  ssid 
church  for  poor  indigent  people  to  dwell  in,  leaving  towards  their  maintenance 
honses  and  lands  in  the  New-Street  and  Tenters,  of  the  yearly  rent  of  fifty-two 
pounds  five  shiUingB,  and  also  the  uncUvided  moiety  of  Flay-Crow  Mill  in  the 
Tenters.     He  gave  also  his  honses  and  lands  in  the  Head-Row  and  Vicar-Lane,  of 
the  yearly  rent  of  thirty  pounds,  the  profits  thereof  to  go  for  the  preferment  of  his 
Biter's  children,  and  their  inue ;  and  for  want  of  such,  to  the  better  maintenance 
of  the  poor  in  the  abovesaid  Hospital.     1642.     Mr.  Samuel  Casson  gave  the 
undivided  moiety  of  a  &rm,  called  Mankland's  Farm  at  Bromo-Hill,  of  the  yearly 
rent  of  six  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  eight  penee,  to  the  poor  of  the  town  and 
parish  of  Leeds.      He  gave  also  one  hundred  pounds  for  ever,  to  be  lent  by  the 
aldermen  snd  vicar  to  twenty  poor  tradesmen,  such  as  have  charge  of  wife  and 
children,  gratis,  for  one  year  or  longer,  they  giving  good  security  for  the  true  pay- 
ment of  the  same  again.      1644.  Mr.  Josias  Jenkinson  (who  built  the  almshouses 
upon  the  MilLHill)  gave  a  fium  in  Oreat  Woodhouse,  of  the  yearly  rent  of  ten 
poonda,  to  be  distributed  at  Christmas  by  his  trustees,  for  ever.     1653.  Mrs.  Isabel 
Leighton  gave,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for  poor  children's  learning,  the 
profits  of  three  closes  in  Woodhouse,  of  the  yearly  rent  of  six  pounds  ten  shillings, 
to  be  disposed  of  by  her  trustees.     1658.  Mr.  Joseph  Hillary  gave  twenty  pounds,' 
to  increaae  the  stock  of  the  company  of  Clothworkers.     Mr.  John  Thoresby, 
alderman,  gave  a  rent-charge  of  twenty  shillings  per  ann.  to  the  poor,  out  of  a  piece 
of  ground  at  the  town-end,  called  the  Paddock.     1665.  Captain  Thomas  Ambler 
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BATMBfiTs  Chabitt.— Anne  Baynes,  hy  will,  dated  Bept  21, 
]807>  bequeathed  to  the  Rer.  Miles  Atkinson,  and  his  suooeasors, 
ministeHB  for  the  time  bemg  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Leeds, 
£1,000,  upon  trust,  to  invest  the  same  at  interest  in  the  public 
funds,  or  upon  parliamentary  or  real  security,  and  to  pay  and 
divide  the  dividends  or  interest  as  they  should  be  received,  equally 

gave  tUrtj  pottiida,  and    1676.  Mr.  duiitoplier  Watkinton,  aldcniMii,  tmnty 

poondi ;  whidi  two  «iimf  are  pat  together  end  lent  ent  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 

■nd  ere  to  be  diipoeed  of  bj  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  eommon-oomidl  of  Leeda. 

1671.  Benjamin  Wade,  Bm|.  gave  two  hundred  poonda,  with  which  waa  porchaood 

a  ient<diaige  of  tan  poonda  per  annnm,  iMA  is  yearly  given  to  the  minialcr  of 

Headin^ey  Chapel,  the  Revvrond  Mr.  John  Killinebeck  tniatee.    1673w  Money 

paid  unto  the  oonrndttee  of  Fiona  Utea,  upon  the  redemption  of  Mr.  Healed 

mortgige  for  the  nae  of  the  poor,  the  aom  of  one  hundred  and  fi%  ponnda.     1676. 

Samnel  Sanderlmd,  Eiq.  gave  levenl  tenementB,  to  thevalneof  lizpoondBper 

fluram,  toaaehool  In  Wortley,  with  power  to  ereet  vponthe  Common  a  lehoolywiiich 

waa  done  at  the  chaige  of  the  inhabitanti.     1679.    Mr.  Thomaa  Idle  gave  one 

hundred  poonda,  the  yenly  profita  to  be  paid  to  a  preaching  minieter  at  Holbedc 

Chipel,  or,  if  there  be  a  vaoaaey  for  aiz  numths,  to  Armley  Chapel :  Thooma  Lee, 

Mr.  Bobert  Hetherington,  Mr.  Martin  Huntington,  and  WilUam  Lambert,  tniateca. 

1687.  Mtl  Eliiabeth  Atldneon  gave  fifty  pounda  to  the  poor  of  Leeda,  which  is 

in  the  handa  of  Bdward  Atkinson,  Esq.    1606.  Mr.  John  RoUnaon  gave  a  lioaae, 

winch,  beii^  unfinished,  waa  aold  for  twenty  pounds,  which  aum  waa  eoqiloyed 

towaida  the  erection  of  a  new  houae  for  the  miniater  of  Aimley  Chapel :  lie  also 

gave  three  eottagea  to  the  poor.     1699.  Mr.  William  Calverley,  alderman,  gafe 

one  hundred  and  ten  pounda ;  the  interest  to  be  yearly  distriboted  by  the  mayor, 

viear,  and  two  senior  aldermen,  to  the  poor  of  Leeda.     1703.  Mrs.  Ann  Mozon 

gmre  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  poor  of  Leeds.     170*-  Mrs.  Eleanor  Sendamors 

gave  fifty  pounds  to  the  poor;  with  which  two  sums,  and  ten  pounda  paid  by  the 

eommittee,  were  porchased  two  doses  in  Pontefinut-Lsne,  of  the  annual  rent  of 

eiglit  pounda.     1708.  Mary  Blsnd,  widow,  left  a  rent.chaigo  of  three  poonda  per 

ann.  out  of  her  houses  in  Cripplegate,  to  the  Charity-School,  or  other  piona  uaea; 

Mr.  Bryan  Dizon,  Mr.  Ralph  Thoresby,  Mr.  Jacob  Sympson,  trualeea.     1708. 

George  EUis,  of  Brampton-Byeiiey,  gent,  gate  fifty  pounds  to  the  Cfaaiity-School, 

to  be  laid  out  in  landa.    ^^  Mr.  George  Baniator,  of  NorUwHall  Grsqge,  gave 

the  rents  of  a  form  of  six  pounds  per  snn.  desr  rent,  at  Button,  near  Ferrybridge, 

to  take  plaoe  sfter  hia  death,  for  a  salary  to  an  organist,  when  an  organ  shall  be  set 

up  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leeda,  or  St.  John's  Ch^>el  there;  and  till  then,  to 

bo  disposed  of  to  such  charity  as  his  tmstees,  viz.  two  of  his  nearest  relationB,  in 

conjunction  with  the  mayor,  recorder,  one  of  the  eldeat  aldermen,  the  vicar  of 

Leeds,  and  the  minister  of  St  John*s  ChspeH,  all  for  the  time  being,  ahall  think 

most  meet.     1710.  Biyan  Dizon  of  Hunslek- Lsne,  gent  bequeathed  toi  pounds 

to  the  Charity-SchooL     1711.   Mr.  Somuel  Cookson  of  Leeds,  merchant,  pive  by 

will  twenty  pounds;  and,     1711.  Mrs.  Mary  Calverloy  ton  pounds:  both  to  the 

Charity-School.     Mr.  William  Cotton,  mcrchiiat,  who  is  yet  living,  gave  fifty 

pounds  to  the  same  somo  years  ago. 
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amongst  such  ten  poor  widows^  residing  in  Leeds,  as  the  said 
Miles  Atkinson  and  his  successors  should  select  This  money, 
after  deducting  the  legacy  duty,  was  laid  out  in  the  nev  four  per 
cent,  annuities^  and  the  dividends  are  divided  half-yearly  at 
St  Paul's  Church,  amongst  ten  poor  vridows^  chosen  accord- 
ing to  the  yerdict  of  the  present  incumbent.  The  commis- 
sioners, in  their  report  of  this  charity,  say — Ab  the  Rev.  Miles 
Atkinson^  in  whose  name  the  stock  stands,  is  dead,  a  transfer  is 
expedient,  and  they  recommend,  for  the  better  preventing  of 
difficalty  or  mistake,  that  the  stock  should  be  transferred  into 
the  names  of  more  than  one  individual,  as  trustees. 

It  is  to  be  most  sincerely  regretted,  that  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  who  investigated  the  charities  of  Leeds  with  so 
much  accuracy,  does  not  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  district 
now  and^  review. 
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CHARITIES  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  LEEDS. 


CHAPEL-ALLERTON. 

Hbnry  Hanson^  Esq.^  in  17^5^  left,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  Moor-town  and  ChapeLtown,  £100,  the  interest  to  be 
distributed  in  bread,  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month.  John 
Oledhill,  Esq.  in  1806,  left  to  the  poor  of  ChapeLAllerton  £100, 
the  interest  to  be  distributed  in  bread.  Wade  Brown,  Esq,  of 
Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  left,  by  will,  in  1821,  to  the  minister  and 
chapelwarden  for  the  time  being,  to  the  poor  of  this  chapelry, 
£100,  being  a  share  in  the  Leeds  water-works,  the  interest  to  be 
distributed  in  coals,  yearly,  at  Christmas,  by  the  minister  and 
chapelwarden.  The  following  bequests  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Sunday  School : — ^£100  left  by  Mrs.  Bywater,  and  in  the  hands 
of  Wade  Brown,  Esq.;  £10  left  by  Luke  Priestly,  Esq.,  in  the 
hands  of  his  widow ;  and  £50  left  by  John  Gledhill,  Esq.,  and  in 
the  hands  of  James  Brown,  Esq.  Interest  is  paid  upon  each 
donation  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  the  amoant 
is  applied  towards  the  support  of  a  Sunday  School  at  Chapel- 
Allerton. 

ARMLEY. 

Thb  only  charities  in  Armley  are  two  doles  of  £1  each, 
which  are  distributed  yearly,  on  the  1st  of  January,  in  the  vestry, 
by  the  chapelwarden,  among  poor  persons  of  Armley.  Thomas 
Kitchingman  left  an  annuity  of  £4,  charged  upon  the  manor  of 
Beeston,  for  the  poor  of  this  chapelry.  G^rvas  Neville,  left  24& 
yearly,  charged  on  the  King's  Mills,  in  Mill  Hill ;  of  this,  10s. 
was  for  a  sermon  on  the  7th  of  May ;  2s.  for  bread  for  the  poor 
on  the  same  day;  and  Is.  for  bread  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
month. 

BRAMLEY. 

About  the  year  1709,  a  piece  of  land,  containing  five  acres, 
was  enclosed  from  Bramley-Common,  and  conveyed  to  trustees. 
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upon  tnut^  that  they  should  apply  the  rents  towards  the  better 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  Bramley.  The  rents 
were  applied  for  a  great  length  of  time  to  the  support  of  a  free- 
flchool^  and,  on  the  enclosure  of  the  common  in  1789^  an  allotment 
of  two  acres,  twenty  perches,  was  awarded  in  respect  of  Bramley 
Schod,  to  be  applied  to  such  uses  as  the  ancient  school-land  was 
intended  to  be.  On  the  endosore  of  the  commons  of  Bramley, 
four  allotments,  containing  nine  acres,  three  roods,  twenty^ight 
perches,  were  awarded  to  the  curate,  churchwardens,  and  over* 
seers,  '^lipon  trust,  to  apply  the  rents  for  the  benefit  of  .such 
inhabitants  within  the  township  as  belong  thereto,  but  do  not 
receiye  relief  from  the  poor  assessments,  and  do  not  occupy  ai^ 
land  or  tenements  of  more  than  the  yearly  value  of  £5,  and  who 
have  no  allotment  under  the  enclosure  act."  The  rent  of  this 
land..  £34  5s.  per  annum,  is  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  doth  for 
shirting,  which  is  distributed  among  the  poor  people  on  St. 
Thomas's  day.  Also,  on  the  endosure  of  the  conunon,  an  allot, 
ment  of  six  perches  of  land,  on  which  a  dwelling-house  and 
buildings  were  erected,  was  awarded  to  the  curate,  churchwardens, 
and  overseers,  the  rents  to  be  implied  for  teaching  poor  girls. 
These  premises  are  let  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £6,  being  the  fair 
annual  value;  and  the  rent  is  paid  to  a  schoolmistress  for  teach- 
ing six  girls  to  read,  knit,  and  sew.  There  being  a  trifling  accu- 
mulation,  it  has  been  regularly  applied  to  the  paying  of  £3  a  year 
for  teaching  three  additional  girls,until  the  fund  shall  be  exhausted. 
Benjamin  Green  left  £10,  the  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  25th  of 
March,  for  a  charity  sermon  to  be  preached  on  that  day.  This 
sum  renuiins  in  the  hands  of  the  perpetual  curate  of  Bramley 
for  the  time  being.  William  Clough,  in  1710,  devised  one-third 
part  of  seven  doses  in  Bramley,  called  the  West  Royds,  to  the 
poor,  the  rent  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  four  trustees. 
The  three  doses  are  now  comprised  in  one,  containing  six  acres 
two  roods,  let  to  William  Byrom,  on  lease,  for  eleven  years  from 
1817>  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £18,  which  is  distributed  among  the 
poor  c^  the  township,  in  small  sums  varying  from  3sl  to  6s.  6d. 

HEADINGLEY. 

In  1798,  a  piece  of  ground  on  Headingley-moor,  containing 
about  one  acre,  was  enclosed,  with  the  consent  of  the  lord  of  the 
mancnr  and  freeholders,  and  vested  in  trustees,  as  a  provision  for 
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a  schoolmaster,  to  teach  six  poor  children.  The  land  is  let  to 
Mr.  Martin^  as  yearly  tenant,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £5  5s.,  which 
is  the  full  value. 


HOLBECK. 

Belongino  to  the  poor  of  the  chapelry  of  Holbeck  are  three 
acres,  three  roods  of  land,  in  the  liberty  of  Armley,  whereof  three 
acres  are  stated,  in  the  benefaction  table,  to  have  been  given  by 
a  person  named  Metcalf,  and  three  roods  were  i^i  allotment  made 
on  an  enclosure  about  forty  years  ago.  The  land  is  under  the 
management  of  the  chapelwardens  and  overseer,  and  lets  for  £16 
a  year,  being  the  Mr  annual  value.  It  is  distributed,  at  Christ, 
mas,  among  the  poor,  in  sums  varying  from  Is.  6d.  to  58.  John 
Lendal  gave  a  house,  near  the  chapel,  for  the  use  of  the  poor;  of 
which  a  lease  was  granted  to  James  Beeston,  at  the  rent  of  £3  Ss. 
the  lessee  undertaking  to  erect  another  dwelling  on  the  site ;  and 
a  new  house  has  been  built,  worth  about  £14  per  annum.  The 
rent  of  £3  3s.  is  distributed  with  the  rents  of  the  poors'  land 
last-mentioned.  It  appears  from  the  benefaction  table,  that 
Alderman  Kitchingman  left  40s.  a  year  to  the  poor  ;  and  that 
Gervas  Neville  left  one  dozen  of  bread  every  second  Sunday  in 
the  month,  and  two  dozen  every  7th  of  May,  and  ISs.  for  teach- 
ing a  poor  boy  to  read.  The  former  annuity  is  charged  on  the 
manor  of  Beeston  ;  and  the  latter  on  the  King's  mills,  at  Mill- 
Hill.  The  rent-charges  are  paid,  and  the  charities  administered, 
as  directed  by  the  donors.  The  sums  of  £12  and  £100  appear 
to  have  been  formerly  given  by  persons  named  Hetherington,  for 
the  poor  of  this  chapelry ;  but  no  satisfactory  information  can  be 
obtained  respecting  them. 

HUNSLET. 

Robert  Brooke,  by  will,  in  1653,  gave  208.  a  year,  out 
of  a  house  in  Hunslet,  to  be  paid  to  four  poor  persons  of  that 
chapelry.  This  rent-charge  is  paid  by  Mr.  Rowley,  and  is  usually 
distributed  with  the  sacrament  money.  The  Rev.  John  Paley 
left  50s.  a  year,  to  be  paid  to  the  master  <^  Hunslet  School,  for 
teaching  five  poor  children,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Curate  of 
Hunslet,  and  which  annuity  is  now  paid  by  J.  P  Heywood,  Esq. 
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WORTLEY. 

In  1677>  Langdale  Sunderland  conveyed  to  five  trustees 
oertun  messuages  and  land,  upon  trusty  to  employ  the  rents  to 
teach  the  children  of  Wortley  to  read  English  or  Latin.  To  this 
endowment  William  Farrer  added  a  rood  of  land^  in  the  thirty, 
ninth  year  of  Charles  II.  The  property  of  the  charity  now 
consists  of  a  school  Jiouse  and  school-room,  with  a  garden,  two 
small  crofts,  and  a  dose,  all  in  the  occupation  of  the  schoolmaster, 
and  worth,  together,  £16  per  annum;  and  six  cottages  in 
WortIey»«  whereof  five  are  let  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  at  the 
annual  rent  of  £10  10s.,  and  the  sixth  is  let  for  £2  8s.  per 
annum.  The  cottages  are  let  at  the  fair  annual  value.  The 
rent  of  the  cottages  and  crofts,  not  occupied  by  the  master,  are 
paid  to  him  by  the  trustees,  and  he  instructs  ten  poor  children, 
as  free  scholars,  and  other  children  on  moderate  terms,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  accounts.  The  master  and  the  free  scholars  are 
elected  and  nominated  by  the  trustees.* 

*  The  following  eztnct  firom  the  will  of  John  Harrison,  will  shew  that  the 
distribution  of  some  of  the  preceding  charities,  is  not  in  precise  accordance  with 
their  onginal  intention : — ^*  Also,  whereas,  I  have  or  had,  an  annuity  or  rent- 
ehaij^,  of  ten  pounds  yearly,  for  twenty-one  yean,  which  was  made  to  begin  from 
the  death  of  John  Falkingfaam,  &ther  of  Richard  Falkingham,  out  of  the  lands  of 
the  co-heirs  of  the  said  Richard,  and  out  of  the  lands  late  of  the  said  John,  I  do 
lierebj  release  and  remit  the  said  rent  and  the  arrearage  thereof,  to  the  said  co-heirs 
and  all  other  the  tenants  of  the  said  land,  out  of  which  the  same  issueth.  Also, 
whereas  I  have  and  hold,  for  the  term  of  eighty  years  or  thereabouts,  divers  lands, 
mills,  houses,  and  tenements,  with  yard  appurtenances,  in  or  near  Leeds ;  and 
hare  taken  the  revenion  and  inheritance  of  the  same  premises,  in  the  name  of  my 
nephew,  John  Gledhill,  in  trust  and  confidence  by  me  in  him  reposed ;  to  convey 
and  assnre  the  same  over  as  I  shall  appoint,  which  lands  and  premises  being 
formerly  copyhold,  and  now  enfranchised,  I  do  hereby  require  my  said  nephew, 
John  GledhiU,  to  convey  and  assure,  unto  such  person  and  persons,  to  whom  I 
have  heretofore  sold,  or  by  thift  my  last  will  and  testament,  given  and  bequeathed, 
any  lands  enfranchised  by  me  as  aforesaid,  and  taken  the  inheritance  thereof  in  his 
name,  to  the  said  person  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  without  any  further  trouble. 
Also,  vHiereas  I  have  of  my  own  charge,  and  upon  my  own  land,  erected  and 
bnilded  one  new  house,  now  used  and  employed  for  a  Grammar  School,  and  walled 
the  yard  thereunto  belonging,  with  a  stone  wall,  as  the  same  abntteth,  upon  the 
lands  of  Henry  Royds,  upon  the  north,  and  upon  my  own  lands  upon  the  south. 
east  and  west;  my  mind  and  will  is  that  the  same  shall  be  for  a  master  and  usher 
to  teach  scholars  in  for  ever,  and  for  that  end  and  purpose,  I  do  give  the  said  house, 
garth,  and  wall,  to  my  nephew,  Henry  Rohfaison,  derk,  and  so  to  the  Vicar  of 
Leeds,  for  the  time  being,  and  to  my  said  nephew,  John  Geldhill,  and  the  said 
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CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  IN  LEED& 

THE  INFIRMARY  AT  LEEDS  was  esUWahed  in  the  yev 
1767.    This  institution^  though  of  hte  struggling  with  some 


Abnhun  Hincfadi^  Geoi«e  Dizon,  Riefaard  Fallowfieia,  of  Holbeck,  John  Walker, 
of  Leeda,  mercfaant,  Jmet  Sterling,  their  hen  and  aaaSgni  for  erer,  aad  ibej  the 
said  feoffeea  thereof,  dnriqg  their  Uvea,  and  after  the  deoeaae  of  any  of  them,  the 
rest,  or  major  part  of  them  atill,  from  time  to  time,  to  elect  and  chnae  a  new 
feoffee  in  hit  place ;  and  whereas  I  have  also,  hj  mj  indenture  or  deed,  hearing 
date  twenty-ilrst  day  of  April  instant,  given  and  gruited  to  feoflees,  diven 
mcsBoagea,  eottages,  mills,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  partly  mentiooed 
in  the  same  indentore.  Now  my  will  and  mind  is,  that  the  alonssid  feoffiDes  and 
their  hein  shall  stand,  and  thereof  be  seised  to  my  use  for  lifis,  and  after  my 
decease  then  to  permit  and  suffer  my  executors  to  receive  the  renta,  issues,  and 
profits,  of  all  the  same  meiauages,  mills,  tenements,  and  hereditamenta,  for  the 
term  of  four  years  next,  after  my  death,  for  and  towards  the  poTments  of  my  debts, 
and  after  the  end  of  the  said  four  years,  then  such  charitable  and  pious  nses  as  my 
said  feoffees,  by  council  learned  aoooiding  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  ahall  devise  or 
advise,  settle,  and  i^point,  and  aeeording  to  the  trae  meaning  of  one  schedule 
under  my  to  Ihe  same  indenture  or  deed,  indented,  annexed  item,  I  give  unto 
John  Robinson,  my  godson,  belonging  to  my  nephew  Robinson,  of  SwiQington, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds ;  also,  I  give  unto  Henry  Robinson  and  Themos 
Robinson,  brethren  of  the  said  John  Robinson,  to  either  of  them,  three  aeore  and 
sz  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  low  pence  a  piece,  and  to  Grace  Robinson,  thdr 
sister,  sixty-^iz  pounds  thirteen  shiWigs  and  four  pence ;  item,  I  give  to  my 
nephew  John  Robinson,  dwelling  near  London,  tl^  aom  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds ;  and  also  to  my  nephew,  Thomas  Robinson,  fifty  pounds;  item,  I  give  to 
Grace  Liddall,  of  Tadcaster,  my  neiee,  two  hundred  ponnda ;  item,  I  give  to  my 
neioe,  Eliatbeth  Horton,  fifty  pounds;  item,  I  give  to  Thomas  Liddall,  of 
St.  Edmund*s  Bury,  fifty  pounds ;  item,  1  give  to  my  godson,  John  GledhiU,  son 
to  my  nephew,  John  Gledhill,  of  Barslattd,  fifty  ponnds ;  item,  I  give  to  EKatbeUi 
Cslton,  Sarah  Haidisty,  and  Mary  Swinden,  to  each  of  them  ten  ponnda;  item, 
I  give  unto  my  true  and  painful  servant,  Alice  Livensge,  forty  pounds ;  itm,  I 
give  to  M.  Smith,  late  usher  of  the  Free  School,  of  Leeds,  ten  ponnds ;  and  to 
his  son,  John  Smith,  my  godson,  five  pounds ;  item,  I  give  to  Ellen  Dawion, 
widow,  five  pounds ;  to  Cassely  Skelton,  five  pounds ;  to  Thomaa  Hardwick,  five 
pounds ;  and  to  John  Barker,  five  pounds ;  item,  I  give  unto  the  said  Abrsham 
Hinchcliff,  George  Dixon,  and  John  Walker,  every  one  of  them  ten  pound  a  piece; 
item,  I  give  to  Robert  Hitch,  of  Gresby,  clerk,  Benjamin  Wade,  of  New  Gruive, 
gentleman,  Richard  Lodge,  of  Leeda,  merchant,  to  each  of  them  twenty  pounds ; 
item,  I  give  to  cveiy  one  of  my  undo  Thomas,  and  my  nude  Christopher 
Harrison^s  children,  now  living,  ten  pounds,  and  to  every  one  of  thcsr  grtfid 
children,  now  living,  five  pounda;  item,  I  give  and  bequeath,  and  my  mind  and  will 
is,  that  twenty  pounds  should  be  given  and  diaposed  of,  and  diatribnted  to  fouteore 
poor  people,  such  as  my  executors  shall  think  fittest,  namely,  to  evnry  one  of  theni 
five  pounds ;   item,  1  give  to  my  said  nephew,  Henry  Robinaon,  of 
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difficnlties^  has  duriog  nearly  half  a  ctBtarycoBtniied  to  aHefkte 
niileriog,  and  to  diffoie  health  among  the  lower  daMea  of  thiapopiL- 
louadistricty  to  an  extent  acareelyeqnalled  hyanydmilarfoaDiatioD^ 
iribile  the  experience  acquired  by  the  diainterestod  and  consden. 
tioaB  practitionen  vithin  it,  has  made  an  ani|4e  retnm  to  the 
snhaGribeFB.  In  the  summer  of  1707  tubacriptiona  were  entered 
into  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  infirmary  at  Leeds. 
A  coorenient  house  was  hired  in  the  town,  and  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  at  Michaelmas  in  that  year.  In  the  coarse 
d  the  three  fdlowing  years,  a  new  erection  was  oom|deted,  and  the 
patients  were  remoyed  into  it  on  the  1st  of  March,  1771*  The 
number  of  beds  then  provided  for  the  in-patients  was  twenty, 
seven.  Applications  for  admittance  and  subscriptions  for  the 
support  of  the  institution  continuing  to  increase,  <»e  additional 
wing  was  added  in  IJSS^  and  another  in  178^  the  whole  building 
then  forming  three  aides  of  a  quadrangle.  In  17^2  an  attic  storj 
was  added  to  the  central  part  of  the  building,  and  the  nmnbcr  of 
beds  for  in-patients  was  increased  to  ninety-Aine^  |t  is  a  krge 
but  plain  building  of  red  brids,  with  an  excellent  garden  bdiind, 
laid  out  with  considerable  taste.  Thb  was  effected  in  the  year 
1817,  when  a  number  of  benevolent  persoivs,  friends  and  suppor. 
ters  of  the  infirmary,  purchased  a  quantity  of  land  at  t^  south 
front  of  that  buaUing,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  tlie  institau 
tion  against  the  too  dose  proximity  of  any  othar  building;  aad^ 
in  the  same  year,  Richard  Fountayne  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Ingman- 
thorpe,  at  a  cost  of  £1500,  munificently  presented  the  trustees 

derk,  one  himdrcd  ponnds ;  toad  Uke^^  one  hondred  pounds  in  trust,  tbat  he 
sliall  dispose  of  tke  same  as  I  bave  priratelj  appointed  lum ;  item,  I  give  to  thrae 
of  the  said  jovngett  children,  tiz.  Richard,  Thomas,  and  Grace,  one  hundred 
pounds  more,  to  be  drrided  equally  amongst  them ;  item,  my  wiU  and  mind  is, 
that  all  such  legacies  that  I  haye  formerly  given  and  disposed  off  to  my  kindred, 
shall  be  paid  and  sadsQed  unto  them,  by  my  executors,  within  three  months  after 
the  lands  in  tliis  my  will  spedfled  shall  be  sold  by  the  aforesaid  Abraham  Hineh- 
cliff,  Qeoige  Dixon,  and  John  Walker,  and  the  monies  by  them  received  fer  the 
ssme,  paid  over  to  my  executors.  And  my  mind  and  will  is  that  my  exeeutcn 
shall  leeerre  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits,  of  all  the  said  lands,  till  the  same  be 
sold,  SDid  pay  the  same  to  my  kindred,  to  every  one  of  them  svch  part  or  parcel 
thereof,  as  they  in  their  discretions  s)iaU  think  fit ;  item,  my  will  and  mind  Is, 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  to  whom  I  have  given  either  lands  or  legacies,  shall 
refuse  to  accept  of  the  same  in  full  satis&ction  of  all  demands  due  by  me  to  them, 
that  then  such  gift  or  legacy  be  void  and  null,  and  such  lands  and  legacies  so  by 
me  liramfily  given,  I  giwth  my  ezecuto|s  and  tkeii  hein.*' 
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with  an  additional  portion  of  land,  connating  of  four  thooaand 
aquare  yards,  which  extended  their  boondariea  down  to  the 
Wellington  Road.  This  land,  which  is  tastefully  laid  out  as 
a  pleasure^round,  is  enclosed  by  a  substantial  wall,  surmounted 
with  iron  palisades,  and  serves  materially  to  ornament  the  west 
entrance  to  the  town,  as  weU  as  to  benefit  the  general  infirmary. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  RECOVERY,  like  the  Leeds  Infirmary, 
is  a  noble  monument  of  benevolence.  In  the  years  1801  and  1802, 
the  town  was  visited  by  an  epidemic  fever,  which  proved  fatal  to 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  hundreds  were  afflicted  at  the 
same  time,  and  general  alarm  pervaded  the  population  of  the 
vicinity.  The  &tal  cases  were  not  confined  to  the  peofde  at 
large,  for  two  of  the  medical  men,  and  several  of  the  nurses,  fell 
victims  to  the  malady.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  pro- 
posed  to  erect  a  House  of  Recovery,  for  the  reception  of  persons 
who  were  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  infectious  fevers,  who  being 
placed  under  timely  medical  treatment,  might  have  every^fadUty 
afforded  for  recovery,  and  who  might  be  separated  from  their 
families  and  fellow  townsmen,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dissemination 
of  the  contagion.  The  arrangements  were  soon  completed,  the 
liberality  of  the  town  was  excited,  and  the  house  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients  on  the  first  of  November,  1804.  The 
institution  has  proved  highly  beneficial ;  its  medical  and  internal 
management  has  been  admirable ;  it  is,  however,  to  be  regretted, 
that  its  situation,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  is  singularly 
unpropitious,  and  that  it  is  not  placed  where  the  atmosphere  is 
exempt  from  the  pollution  which  so  deplorably  contaminates  the 
atmosphere  of  Leeds. 

THE  DISPENSARY  IN  NORTH.STREET,  estabUshed 
1824,  is  another  medical  charity,  which  is  equally  illustrative  of 
the  benevolence  and  principle  of  the  town  of  Leeds,  and  which 
has  been  the  means  of  conferring  incalculable  benefits  upon  its 
population. 

THE  GENERAL  EYE  AND  EAR  INFIRMARY,  in 

Kirkgate,  was  founded  in  1821,  to  afford  to  the  poor,  gratuitous 
relief  in  the  diseases  of  the  organs  to  which  it  refers ;  it  is 
supported  by  annual  subscriptions  and  voluntary  donations^  and 
the  patients  are  admitted  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  from 
twelve  tp  one  o'clock. 
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THE  LYINO.IN  HOSPITAL,  in  Saint  Peter's^uare, 
was  eataibliahed  in  1834;  its  name  is  sufficiently  descriptire 
of  its  object. 

TH£  BENEVOLENT  OR  STRANGER'S  FRIEND 
SOCIETY,  established  in  1790,  is  mie  of  the  most  extensively 
useful  and  beneficial  institutions,  which  ever  existed  in  Leeds,  or 
in  any  other  town.  Its  object  is  the  relief  of  the  sick  or  destitute 
poor,  at  their  own  habitations,  and  its  agents  and  visitors  comprise 
some  of  the  most  excellent  and  benevolent  persons  in  the  town. 
The  utility  of  this  admirable  society  has  been  literally  unparal- 
leled, especially  in  times  of  calamity  and  disease.  When  the 
cholera  visited  Leeds,  in  1831,  the  labours  of  this  society  were 
most  praiseworthy,  and  were  attended  with  signal  benefit  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  town.  The  arrangements  of  the 
society  may  be  most  advantageously  taken  as  a  model  by  all 
similar  institutions;  they  are  so  good,  that  it  is  impossible  either 
that  extreme  necessity  can  escape  discovery,  or  that  wilful  im. 
posture  can  avoid  detection.  Long  may  this  blessed  institution 
flourish,  and  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been,  the  means  of  mitiga- 
ting the  calamities  of  thousands  of  the  most  miserable  and  for. 
saken  of  their  species ! 

THE  CHURCH  VISITING  SOCIETY,  was  founded  in 
1831.  Its  object  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Benevolent  Society, 
but  its  officers  and  agents  must  all  be  members  of  the 
Established  Church. 

THE  LEEDS  GUARDIAN  SOCIETY,  was  established 
in  1821,  its  object  is  to  afiPord  an  asylum  for  females  who  have 
been  devoted  to  vice,  but  who  are  desirous  of  returning  to  the 
paths  of  virtue.  Its  operations  have  been  highly  beneficial,  but 
its  resources  are  by  no  means  commensurate  with  its  beneficent 
and  christian  design.  It  occupies  commodious  premises  in 
St  James's-Street. 

THE  LEEDS  ANNUITANT  SOCIETY,  may  be  num, 
bered  among  the  Charitable  Institutions  in  the  town.  It  was 
established  in  1808,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  yearly  allow- 
ance of  twenty  pounds  for  the  widows  of  deceased  subscribers, 
and  of  procuring  ten  pounds  per  annum,  for  its  aged  members  at 
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siKly,  and  tirenty  pomcls  per  anmunfor  liie.  The  ailniial  pay. 
ment  is  one  guinea,  on  WhiuMcmday,  subject  to  a  small  advanoe 
for  each  widow  on  the  fund,  when  the  number  exceeds  six. 

THB  LEEDS  EQUITABLE  ANNUITANT  SOCIETY, 
is  an  institation  of  a  similMr  descriptioo,  establidied  in  1819. 

Although  THE  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES,  properly  so 
called,  are  not  exaedy  included  in  this  department  of  our 
work,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  Tery  numerous  in  Leeds, 
and  in  the  villages  in  the  vicinity,  under  various  denominations, 
such  as  Ancient  Druids,  Ancient  Romans,  Foresters,  Odd 
Fellows,  Free  Masons,  Side  Sodeties,  &c  &c;  they  amount  to 
more  than  three  hundred  in  number,  and  are  the  means  of  most 
materially  dimtnishing  the  amount  of  human  misery. 

THE  CHARITIES  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  GUISELEY. 

The  Free  School  at  Ouisdey  has  already  been  described. 

Hitch's  Ensowmknt.— Robert  Hitch,  Dean  of  York,  and 
Rector  of  Guiseley,  by  his  will,  dated  Feb.  6,  1076,  devised 
a  messuage  in  Horsforth,  called  Holme  Dean,  and  certain  doses 
belonging  to  it,  containing  sixteen  acres  or  thereabouts,  and  two 
closes  in  Yeadon,  one  called  Ling  Lands,  and  the  other  Smithley 
Field,  which  premises  were  then  demised  for  twelve  pounds  ten 
shillings  per  annum,  in  trust,  that  the  produce  of  the  said  pre- 
mises  should  be  applied  in  the  most  benefidal  manner  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  of  Ouiseley,  Yeadon,  Carleton,  Menstone, 
Burley  Wood  Head,  Addle,  and  Arthington ;  to  be  distributed 
yearly,  on  May-day,  by  the  ministers  and  overseers  of  these 
places,  for  the  use  of  the  most  "  necessitous  and  rdigious  poor." 

In  Horsforth  there  is  a  charity  called  Stanhopb's  Chabitt, 
the  origin  of  whidi  is  unknown,  it  consists  of  an  annuity  of  one 
pound  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  paid  on  the  first  Monday 
in  the  year,  by  the  steward  of  T.  S.  Stanhope,  Esq.,  and  distri- 
buted by  him  among  poor  widows  in  Horsforth,  who  also  receive 
a  rent  charge  of  eight  shillings,  paid  out  of  a  close  called 
Bailey  Garth. 

In  Rawden,  Layton's  Chabity  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion.  Frands  Layton,  of  Rawden,  Esq.  by  indenture  dated  the 
21st  of  October,  1652,  granted  to  Walter  Hawkesworth,  Esq. 
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and  four  others,  their  heirs  and  aseigns^  and  lo  Robert  Hitch 
and  his  anooesMn,  heing  paraans  of  Giiiadey,  an  annuity  or 
yearly  rent  of  forty  pounds,  to  be  iasuing  out  of  the  manor  of 
Horsforth,  and  his  poeseasions  in  the  same.  The  way  in  which 
this  f<Hrty  pounds  is  now  distributed,  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  Mr.  Layton,  is  as  follows : — ^twenty  pounds  per  annum  to  the 
minister  of  Rawden — ^two  pounds  a  year  to  the  master  of  the 
hospital  at  Tadcaster-7-two  pounds  twelve  shillings  a  year  to  one 
of  the  resident  poor  persons  there,  and  two  pounds  twelve 
shilliiigB  to  the  oldest  poor  widower  of  the  township  of 
Rawden.  The  rest  of  the  money,  except  one  pound  per  annum, 
given  for  a  dinner  for  the  trustees,  is  set  apart  for  apprenticing 
po(H*  children  of  the  township  of  Rawden,  appointed  by  the 
trustees,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  parish  officers,  acting  for 
the  township. 

CHARITIES  IN  THE  PARISH  OP  OTLEY. 

Part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Dole,  amounting  to  five  pounds 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  is  payable  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  Otley. 

The  Poor  Folks'  Close  produces,  for  the  same  purpose, 
about  sixteen  pounds  five  shillings. 

A  Garden  and  Cottages  were  also  applied  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Several  Yearly  Sums,  amounting  to  nearly  three  pounds,  are 
paid  also  to  the  poor,  all  of  them  charges  upon  property,  except 
ten  shillings,  arising  from  the  interest  of  as  many  pounds.        ' 

Jenktnson's  Dole  consists  of  two  pounds  per  annum,  paid  to 
the  poor  of  Otley,  and  two  pounds  paid  to  the  poor  at  Burley, 
according  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Alderman  Jenkinson,  dated  in  1642. 

Saxey's  Charity  is  the  interest  of  thirty  pounds  given  by 
Hugh  and  Dorothy  Saxey,  in  1615--^ne  pound  to  be  paid  to 
twenty  poor  women  of  the  parish  of  Otley,  two  shillings  to  the 
parish  derk,  and  eight  shillings  to  a  preacher. 

Barker^s  Gift  consists  of  fifty  shillings  per  annum,  left  by 
Thomas  Barker,  Esq.  for  the  purpose  of  buying  twelve  penny 
loaves  every  Saturday  night,  or  Sunday  morning,  to  be  distri. 
bttted  among  the  poor  householders  in  the  town  of  Otley. 

The  charities  in  Burley  and  Menstone  are  not  included  in 
our  district. 

VOL.  II,  Y 
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There  are  three  Doles  in  the  Chapdry  of  Popfe>  dietrilmted 
Minuallyy  which  amoant  altogether  to  about  two  poands  fifteen 
fihillings* 

CHARITIES  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  HAREWOOD. 

The  charities  in  the  parish  of  Harewood,  are  neither  nurae^ 
rous  wx  important.  They  consist  of  a  Benefaction  Fumd,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood^  producing  about  three  pounds 
four  shillings  a  year^-of  MailorU^t  Gift,  the  produce  of  which 
is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  deserve  mention— of  Flesker^s  Chariiy, 
producing  six  guineas  per  annum—- of  HarrUon's  Charity  and 
Sawdri^t  Charity y  producing  about  eight  pounds  per  annum. 
The  produce  of  these  charities  is  divided  among  the  poor.  The 
Township  of  WetUm  has  Wade's  Charity ,  producing  fire  guineas 
per  annum — the  townships  of  Weston  and  Dunkesnnck  have 
Midgle^s  DoUy  producing  one  pound  per  annum — and  the 
township  of  East  Keswick,  is  interested  in  Dawson's  Charity, 
soon  to  be  more  particularly  alluded  to. 

CHARITIES  IN  THE  PARISH  OP  LEDSHAM. 

Lewis's  Ho6PiTAi«.-^ir  John  Lewis,  by  wiU^  dated  in 
1670,  directed  that  a  hospital  should  be  built  near  Ledsham 
Church,  to  contain  ten  poor  aged  persons,  being  single,  half  of 
them  men  and  half  of  them  women,  to  be  chosen  out  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ledsham  and  Ledstone ;  and  that  three  or  more 
of  the  poor  persons  should  have  four  pounds  per  annum  eadi,  to 
be  paid  half  yearly  by  his  executors;  and  that  the  poor  people 
should  have  allowances  for  clothes  and  other  things,  as  mentioned 
in  the  will:  and  he  charged  the  payments  for  the  above  purposes, 
amounting  to  seventy  pounds  a  year,  on  real  estates  in  the  county 
of  York.  Sir  John  Lewis  left  issue  two  daughters,  his  coJieirs, 
viz.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Theophilus,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who 
left  issue,  George,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings ;  and  Mary,  the  wife  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Scarsdale, 
who  died  without  issue,  and  whose  interest  in  the  real  estates  of 
Sir  John  Lewis,  or  great  part  thereof,  vested  in  George,  Lord 
Bingley,  and  Lady  Harriet  his  wife,  in  her  right.  A  hospital  or 
almshouse  was  erected  by  the  executors  of  Sir  John  Lewis,  and 
the  yearly  sum  of  sixty  pounds  was  charged  by  deed,  one  half  on 
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the  manor  of  Sbadwell,  belongiiig  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon^ 
and  one  half  on  the  Manor  Houae^  in  the  parish  of  Allerton 
Bywater  belonging  to  Lord  Scarsdale.  Lady  Elisabeth  Hastings 
80  admirably  superintended  the  affiurs  of  this  charity/  that 

*  Of  tliis  oxcelleat  lady  it  is  roquisite  thait  a  short  memoir  should  be  fpwea  in  this 
place,  that  her  character  may  be  properly  appreciated  by  our  readers.  Lady  Eliz. 
Hastings  iros  the  daughter  of  TheophUus,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  was  bom  April 
19,  1682.  Her  mother  ms  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lewis,  ofLedstone.  The 
sccesrion  of  a  hoge  fbttmie,  after  the  death  of  her  biothiBr,Qeorge,  Earl  of  Hunting, 
don,  enaUed  her  to  aflbrd  an  illnatrious  example  of  aetive  goodness  and  benevolence. 
She  fixed  her  primeval  lesidenoe  at  Iiedstone  House,  where  she  became  the  patroness 
of  merit,  the  benefiictiesB  of  the  indigent,  and  the  intelligent  friend  and  counsellor 
of  the  snrrounding  neighbourhood.  Temperate,  chaste,  and  simple,  in  her  habits, 
ahe  devoted  her  time,  her  fortune,  and  the  powers  of  her  understanding,  which  was 
of  a  high  order,  to  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  all  around  her.  **  Her  cares,**  says 
her  Inographer,  **  extended  oven  to  the  animal  creation ;  while  over  her  domestics 
she  presided  with  the  dispositions  of  a  parent,  providing  for  the  improrement  of  their 
minds,  the  decency  of  their  behaTiour,  and  the  propriety  of  their  manners.  She 
would  have  the  skill  and  contrivance  of  every  artificer  used  in  her  house,  employed 
for  the  ease  of  her  servants,  and  that  they  might  suffer  no  inconvenience  or  hard- 
ship.  Besides  providing  for  the  order,  harmony,  and  peace  of  her  family,  she  kept 
great  elegance  in  and  about  her  house,  that  hor  poor  neighbours  might  not  Ml  into 
idleness  and  poverty  for  want  of  employment ;  and  while  she  thus  tenderly  regarded 
the  poor,  she  would  visit  those  in  the  higher  ranks,  lest  diey  should  accuse  her  of 
pride  or  anperciliousness.**  Her  system  of  benevolence  was  at  once  judieious  and 
extensiveu  Her  benefiuitions  were  not  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  she 
lived  ;  to  many  fiuniliea,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  she  gave  large  annual 
allowances.  To  this  may  be  added  her  munificence  to  her  relations  and  friends, 
her  remlsBion  of  sums  due  to  her  in  cases  of  distress  or  straitened  drcumstances, 
and  the  noble  hosjntality  of  her  establishment.  To  one  relation,  she  allowed  five 
hundred  pounds  annually,  to  another  she  presented  a  gift  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
snd  to  a  third  three  hundnd  guineas.  She  acted  also  with  great  liberality  towards 
a  yooDg  lady  whose  fortone  had  been  injured  in  the  South  Sea  scheme  :  yet  the 
whole  of  her  estates  fell  short  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  In  the  manors  of 
Ledstone,  Ledsham,  Thorp  Arch,  and  Collingham,  she  erected  charity  schools; 
and,  for  the  support  of  them  and  other  charities  she  gave,  in  her  lifetime,  Colling, 
ham,  Shadwell,  and  her  estate  at  Burton  Salmon.  She  also  gave  £1000  for  build, 
xng  a  new  church  at  Leeds ;  but,  that  this  donation  might  not  hurt  the  mother 
church  there,  ahe  alierwards  offered  a  hrm  near  Leeds,  of  £23  per  annum,  and 
capable  oi  improvement,  to  be  settled  on  the  vicar  and  his  successors,  provided  the 
town  would  do  the  like ;  which  the  corporation  readily  agreed  to,  and  to  her  lady, 
chip's  benefaction  added  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  £24,  for  the  application  of  which 
they  were  to  be  entirely  answerable  to  her  kindred.  This  excellent  lady  also 
bequeadied  at  her  death  conriderable  sums  for  charitable  and  public  uses ;  amongst 
wiiieh  were  five  scholarships  in  Queen*s  college,  Oxford,  for  students  in  divinity,  of 
£28  a  year  each,  to  be  enjoyed  for  five  yean,  and,  as  the  rents  should  rise,  some  of 
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a  sum  of  £468  was  SAved,  in  Gonsideration  wiiereof  an  estote  in 
Ryther^  producing  seventeen  pounds  per  annnm,  was  settled  on 
the  hospital,  on  conditions  specified.  In  1788^  the  propertj  of 
the  hospital  was  Tested  in  new  tnistees,  and  by  anotiier  deed 
dated  id  1793,  the  legal  interest  in  the  property  and  estate  was 
vested  in  Sir  John  Ramsden,  Bart.,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Sir 
John  Lowther,  Bart.,  Sir  John  Beckett,  Bart.,  and  Christopher 
Nelson,  Esq^  as  surviTing  trustees.  The  governors  are  the 
present  proprietors  of  the  manor  of  Ledstone,  and  the  estate  at 
Bardsey ;  hut  the  management  of  the  dbarity,  and  the  iqppoint- 
roent  of  the  afanspeople,  has  been  left  or  confided  to  the  rector 
of  Ledsham  for  the  time  being.  The  hospital  consists  of  eleven 
tenements,  each  consisting  of  two  apartments,  and  a  small  gardeu. 
The  present  income  amounts  to  about  £140  per  annum.  The 
almspeople  each  receive  15s.  a  month,  two  cart  loads  of  coals  ia 
the  year,  and  a  complete  suit  of  clothing  once  in  two  years.  The 
Ledsham  schoolmaster  receives  two  guineas  a  year  for  reading 
prayers  twice  a  day  on  week  days,  and  the  treasurer  has  five 
guineas  a  year. 

Besides  the  above  charities,  there  are  in  the  parish  of 
Ledsham,  two  small  annual  Doles — ^a  small  sum  called  Poors 
Money— and  three  charities  called  Sellon's  Charity,  SkiriUfft'* 
Benefaction,  and  the  Charity  for  Widows  of  the  Fiears  of 
Ledsham. 

CHARITIES  IN  THE  PARISH  OP  CASTLEFORD. 

A  small  sum  is  produced  for  the  poor  of  Castleford,  from 
a  plot  of  ground  left  by  Jeremiah  Hudson,  and  called  Castleford 
logs.  The  interest  of  ten  pounds,  left  by  Widow  Rawson,  is 
also  applied  to  the  same  object. 

Hudson's  Estate,  for  the  poor  in  the  township  of  Haughton, 
is  under  the  management  of  the  Rector  of  Castleford  for  the 
time  being,  as  sole  trustee,  and  produces  about  fourteen  pounds 
per  annum. 

hor  scholars  to  be  capable,  ia  time,  of  having  £60  per  aonuin,  for  ono  or  two  years 
after  the  first  term.  She  died  Dec.  22,  1739.  She  was  fond  of  her  pen,  and 
frequently  employed  herself  in  writing;  bnt,  previous  to  ber  death,  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  her  papers.  Her  fortune,  beauty,  and  amiable  qualities,  procaied 
ber  many  solicitations  to  change  hei  state  ;  but  sho  preferred,  in  a  single  and  inde- 
pendent life,  to  be  mistress  of  her  actions,  and  thq  disposition  of  her  income. 
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CHARITIBS  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  METHLEY. 

About  eight  pounds  five  shillings  per  annum,  are  paid  in  this 
parish  in  doles,  the  interest  of  sixty-five  pounds  is  given  to  the 
poor»  hut  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  given  by  Mrs.  Smeaton 
and  Mrs.  Leech,  for  the  education  of  eight  poor  children,  was 
unfortunately  lost,  by  being  left  in  the  hands  of  a  per9on  who 
became  a  bankrupt. 

CHARITIES  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  COLLINOHAM. 

The  only  diarity  in  this  parish  is  Queen  Elizabeth's  Dole^ 
which  consists  of  one  pound  six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
per  annum. 

CHARITIES  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  BERWICK  JN. 

ELMET. 

Rikff's  CharUif  produces  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  pounds 
a  year,  frmn  lands  let  by  the  rector  and  churchwardens. 

Three  benefactions  were  left  by  persons  whose  names  were 
Naute,  Dineley^  and  In^e,  the  produce  of  which  is  given  to 
the  pow. 

There  are  three  doles  of  no  great  consequence. 

CHARITIES  IN  THE  PARISH  OP  WAKEFIELD. 

The  charitable  institutions  in  the  parbh  of  Wakefield,  are 
hi^ly  honouraUe  to  the  liberality  and  zeal  of  the  inhabitants^ 
Thb  fiousB  OF  Rbcovibry,  <m  Westgate  Common,  established 
in  1826,  is  an  excellent  institution.  Its  president,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  and  secretary,  are  ladies ;  and  its  medical  officers  con. 
sist  of  two  physicians,  and  two  surgeons.  The  Dispbhsart,  in 
Wood-Street»  is  under  the  care  of  two  physicians,  two  surgeons, 
and  an  apothecary.  Thb  Infant's  Fribnd  and  Fbicajub 
Clothino  SociSiTY,  is  highly  useful,  though  its  operations  are 
somewhat  circumscribed.  Thb  Bbnbvoi«bnt  Sooibty  is  prin- 
cipally conducted  by  Wesleyans,  and  Thb  Doboas  Socibty  is 
connected  with  Salem  Chapel.  Thb  Lunatic  Asylum,  on 
East  Moor,  for  the  reception  of  paupers  labouring  under  the 
deprivation    of   reason,  is  a  very  commodious  building ;    its 
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exterior  appearance  renders  it  an  ornament  to  the  town,  and  its 
admirable  management  an  honour  to  the  riding.  The  estahltsh. 
ment  was  opened  on  Nov.  23^  1818,  and  the  premises  are  capable 
of  aooommodating  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients.  Numerous 
cures  haye  been  effected  under  the  aUe  superintendence  of  its 
medical  director,  and  many  of  the  unhappy  patients  hare  been 
restored  to  social  and  domestic  happiness. 

In  order  to  furnish  some  estimate  of  the  numerous  bene&c 
tions  which  have  been  given  to  different  charitable  objects,  in 
the  town  of  Wakefield,  we  shall  present  to  our  readers,  the 
following  statement. 

To  THB  Church,  the  following  bene&cticms  have  been  given. 
Mr.  Richard  Wilson  gave  to  the  vicar  and  reader,  per  annum^ 
£2  12b.  5d.;  Mr.  Edward  Watkinson  gave  for  the  use  of 
a  preaching  minister  in  the  church,  £100;  Mr.  William 
Dennison  gave  to  the  vicar  and  his  successors  for  ever,  a  moiety 
of  the  Cliff  Field  Tithe,  to  the  value  of  £6  per  annum. 

To  THB  Poor  and  other  parishioners,  the  following  benefiebc- 
tions  have  been  made.  Mr.  Cotton  Home,  built  an  almshouse 
for  ten  poor  men,  and  ten  poor  women,  and  gave  for  their  main- 
tenance, per  annum,  £54  78.;  Lady  Bowles  gave  £500.  The 
following  smaller  benefactions  have  also  been  made,  the  value  of 
all  is  annual : — Dr.  Knowles  £3,  Mr.  Cave  £5,  Dodx^  Lister 
6s.  8d.,  Mr.  Blyth  £12,  Mr.  Savile  £6,  Mr.  Daniel  (Mey  £1  lOs., 
Mr.  Thompson  £2,  Mr.Leyboum  £1,  Mr.  R.  Wilson  £1  6s.  2id., 
Mr.  Bunney  19s.  6d.,  Mr.  Sprozton  and  Mr.  Lowden  £6  15s., 
Mr.  Pymond  £5,  Mr.  Baites  £8  15s.,  Lady  Hutchinson  £8, 
Mr.  W.  Dennison  £4,  Mr.  Richard  Norfolk  lOs.,  Mr.  Wharton 
£20,  Mr.  Ryley  £20,  Mr.  Thomas  Binns  £10,  Mr.  Thomas 
Horsfield  £20,  Mr.  Tobit  Sill  £80,  Mr.  WiUiam  Haward  £30, 
Mr.  Sugden,  of  Beverley,  £5,  Mr.  Zachariah  Moore  £20,  Mr. 
Thomas  Harrison  £10,  Mr.  John  Kirk  £20,  Mrs.  Frances 
Burdett  £20,  R  Taylor,  Esq.  £13  Is.  6d.,  Mr.  John  Foster 
£2  lOs.,  Mr.  Thomas  Pease  £1  12s.  6d.  The  charitable  dona- 
tions in  the  town  of  Wakefield  are,  in  fact,  immensely  valuable, 
it  is  impossible  in  this  limited  work  to  specify  them  particularly, 
but  their  annual  produce  is  more  than  one  thousand  pounds. 
They  are  under  the  direction  of  fourteen  trustees,  called  gover- 
nors ;  they  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number 
of  students,  at  the  two  universities,  to  the  apprenticing  of  poor 
boys  to  different  trades,  to  the  support  of  aged  and  infirm  per* 
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S009,  and  to  other  charitable  purposes^  acoording  to  the  direction 
of  the  donors. 

The  Charity  School  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  in  the 
county,  and  one  hundred  and  six  poor  boys  and  girls,  of  Wake- 
field, are  clothed  and  educated  within  its  walls. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  us,  that  the  commissioners  on 
public  charities,  had  not  published  their  report  relative  to 
Wa&eiield,  when  this  work  was  sent  to  the  press. 

CHARITIES  IN  THE  PARISH  OP  EAST  ARDSLEY. 

he^M  Charity  consists  of  a  sum  of  money  left  by  Thomas 
Lee,  in  1688,  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

The  Poof^s  Estate  consists  of  three  small  cottages  and  a  croft. 

CHARITIES  IN  THE  PARISH  OP  WEST  ARDSLEY. 

Greetnoood^s  Hoipital  consists  of  an  almshouse  for  the  use 
of  three  poor  women,  in  the  parish  of  Wflibdkirk  or  East  Ardsley. 
Richard  Ghreenwood  left  the  endowment  in  1593. 

William  Naylor  left  an  additional  endowment  to  the  same 
charity  in  1620. 

TayUn'i  Charily  is  a  small  annual  sum  for  the  distribution 
of  bread  among  the  poor. 

Scholefidd^s  Charily  is  a  limited  sum,  disposed  of  annually 
for  the  education  of  poor  children. 

Hiiis  far  this  inquiry  into  the  charities  has  been  directed  by  the 
reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  but  here  their 
labours  so  £iir  as  publication  is  concerned,  terminated.  The 
remaining  charities  of  the  district  are  neither  numerous  nor 
important* 

At  Dewsbubt,  Wheblwioht's  Charity  for  the  education  of 
boys  and  girls  is  an  excellent  institution,  which  has  been  produc- 
tive of  Tcry  considerable  good.  The  Dewsbury  Charity  School 
is  also  well  conducted. 

At  Bbadford,  the. Charities  are  numerous  and  well  supported, 
but  little  more  than  the  names  can  be  given.    The  Dispensary 

*  In  the  appendix  will  be  found  a  detailed  account  of  the  charities  in  Bradford 
and  ita  neighbourhood,  which  could  not  be  completed  by  the  individual  employed 
to  investigate  them  at  this  period  of  the  work. 
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in  DarleyJStreety  n  under  the  direction  of  two  physicians,  and 
three  surgeons;  a  house  apothecary  resides  on  the  premises.  The 
hying.  In  and  Gruel  Charity,  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Fund,  the 
Benevolent  or  Stranger^  Friend  Society,  and  the  Bradford 
Female  Friendly  Society,  are  all  admirable  institutionSy  and 
there  is  perhaps  no  town  in  which  more  of  the  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants  flows  into  the  channels  of  piety  and  benevolence. 


MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  HARRISON. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  this  chi^er,  than  by 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  that  distinguished  man,  whose  name 
has  been  so  frequently  repeated  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  who 
deserves  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  for  his  extensive 
charities,  and  his  moral  worth. 

The  descent  of  Harrison  was  respectable ;  his  father,  John 
Harrison,  was  a  merchant  in  Leeds,  and  his  mother,  Grace,  was 
the  daughter  of  William  Kitchingman,  Esq.  and  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Mark  Millbank,  rector  of  Marsden.  He  had  two 
sisters,  Qruce  and  Edith,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  speak. 

John  Habrison  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
A.  D.  1579>  in  the  house  then  called  Pawdmire  Hall,  in  Leeds ; 
and  soon  after  his  birth,  he  was  taken  to  reside  in  the  house  of 
his  unde,  John  Kitchiugman,  of  Chapel^Uerton.  There 
Harrison  was  retained  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  and  there  he 
began  to  display  the  dawn  of  those  virtues  which  subsequeDtly 
rendered  hikn  so  illustrious.  It  seems  that  the  spirit  of  genero- 
sity which  afterwards  directed  every  action  of  his  life,  b^an  to 
influence  him  in  the  earliest  period  of  childhood.  An  instance 
of  his  early  benevolence  is  stiU  preserved.  In  the  seventh  year 
of  his  age,  as  he  passed  through  the  village  of  Chapel-AIlertoo, 
he  saw  a  poor  boy  without  coat  or  shoes,  and  with  all  the  other 
indications  of  extreme  poverty  and  want ;  Harrison  looked  at  the 
boy,  his  compassion  was  immediately  excited,  and  in  defiance  of 
appearance,  and  perhaps  of  prudence,  he  took  off  bis  own  coat, 
and  threw  it  over  the  shoulders  of  the  boy.  No  other  incidents 
are  preserved  of  his  early  years,  although  sufficient  evidence 
remains,  that,  like  his  divine  Exemplar,  as  he  grew  in  stature, 
he  grew  in  &vour  both  with  God  and  man. 

Exalted  benevolence  is  almost  always  connected  with  fervent 
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piety,  and  Harrison  was  an  exemplification  of  tbe  general  rule. 
It  appears  that  from  a  child  he  was  remarkable  for  his  reverential 
attachment  to  dirine  things^  and  that  he  was  consequently  pre. 
served  from  all .  thoge  vices  and  follies,  which  so  frequently  bring 
young  persons  into  guilt  or  contempt.  Like  the  celebrated 
Howard  of  after  times,  Uie  warmth  of  his  benevolence  was  sus- 
tained by  the  flame  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age  Harrison  entered  the 
matrimonial  state.  His  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Marton, 
Esq.,  merchant,  of  .Leeds.  Of  the  personal  and  mental  endow* 
ments  of  his  lady,  no  reo»rd  remains.  The  parties  never  had 
chDdren. 

When  Harrison  attained  to  man's  estate,  and  by  the  possession 
of  a  plentiful  fortune  was  enabled  to  pursue,  without  restriction, 
the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  he  soon  demonstrated  a  philanthropy 
which  has  never  been  equalled,  and  probably  never  will  be,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

In  the  Lowerhead.Row  stood  a  large,  and  at  that  period  of 
time  no  doubt  esteemed  an  excellent  mansion,  Rockley  Hall — so 
called  as  having  been  the  property  and  the  residence  of  the  ancient 
fiunily  of  the  same  name.  This  capital  messuage,  with  a  consi- 
deraUe  estate  in  land,  Harrison  bought  of  Mr.  Falkingham. 
When  he  entered  into  the  possession  of  the  hall,  he  devoted  a 
part  of  it  to  the  purposes  of  humanity.  The  two  largest  and 
most  convenient  rooms  he  set  apart  from  his  domestics  and  the 
rest  of  his  family,  and  occupied  them  as  repositories  of  provisions 
and  clothing  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  In  fact,  as  will  soon  be 
seen,  he  devoted  the  rents  of  the  whole  estate  to  pious  uses,  in 
combination  with  the  education  and  support  of  the  children  of  his 
two  sisters. 

The  wealth  and  importance  of  this  great  benefactor  seem  to 
have  increased;  and  when  the  nrst  charter  of  incorporation  was 
given  to  the  town  of  Leeds  by  Charles  I.,  in  1621,  Harrison  was 
appointed  mayor  as  the  deputy  of  Sir  John  Savile,  one  of  the 
great  patrons  of  the  town,  who,  for  some  unknown  reason,  either 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  office. 
Such  waa  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  inhabitants, 
that  twice  after  the  institution  of  the  charter,  he  filled  the 
ofBoe  of  mayor,  no  positive  information  remains  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  functions  of  his  office,  but  it  may  be 
supposed  from  his  general  character  that  he  was  distinguished  in 
his  public  capacity  by  the  strictest  impartiality  and  justice. 

VOL.  II.  z 
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It  was  while  he  was  the  second  time  mayor,  that  he  deter, 
mined  to  build  a  new  church  in  the  town  of  Leeds.  It  seems 
that  the  old  church  was  frequently  most  inconyeniently  crowded ; 
and  that  about  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
had  one  of  the  greatest  congregations  and  assemblies  of  communi. 
cants  in  the  north  of  England.  Harrison^  who  was  equally 
distinguished  by  his  attachment  to  episcopacy  and  royalty^  deter, 
mined  to  obviate  this  evil,  and  St.  John's  church  was  the  result 
of  his  resolution.  Of  that  edifice  we  have  already  spoken^  and 
we  shall  not  therefore  enlarge  upon  the  subject. 

Of  the  endowment  of  the  free  school  and  of  the  charity 
school  we  have  already  spoken,  (see  p.  87>  vol.  ii,)  and  a  list  of  the 
other  beneftu^ions  has  been  given  in  an  extract  from  the  benefac 
tor's  will. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  about  the  same  period,  Harri. 
son  built  that  house  in  Briggate,  the  site  of  which  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  Leeds  Mercury  offices,  and  of  which  Thoresby 
said,  "  over  and  against  the  east  end  of  the  Bar-lane,  is  a  good 
old  fiushioned  house,  with  a  quadrangular  court  in  the  midst— it 
was  built  by  Mr.  John  Harrison,  and  has  one  thing  very  peculiar 
in  it,  viz.  hdes  or  passages  cut  in  the  doors  and  ceilings  for  the 
free  passage  of  cats ;  for  which  animals  he  seems  to  have  had  as 
great  an  affection  as  another  eminent  benefactor  had,  viz.  Sir 
Richard  Whittington."— There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  tradi- 
tion was  generally  believed  in  Thoresby's  time ;  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  Harrison,  being  left  without  children,  might  be  very 
eccentric  in  his  habits,  but  the  whole  story  is  said  to  have  been  a 
febrication  by  which  the  worthy  author  of  the  Ducatus  was 
imposed  upon,  and  which  he  has  with  characteristic  credulity 
recorded. 

To  the  loyalty  of  this  distinguished  man  the  writer  has 
already  alluded, — ^that  loyalty,  in  the  desperate  struggle  between 
the  King  and  Parliament,  was  fearlessly  and  prominently  displayed, 
and  was  the  means  of  entailing  upon  him  considerable  odium 
and  suffering.  Of  this  loyalty  the  following  remarkable  instance 
is  recorded.  When  Charles  I.  had  thrown  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scots,  and  when  the  perfidious  men  who  had  determined 
to  betray  him,  were  taking  him  as  a  prisoner  through  the  town 
of  Leeds,  Mr.  Harrison  went  to  the  Red  Hall,  where  the  king 
was  lodged,  and  intreated  permission  from  the  guards  to  present 
his  majesty  with  a  tankard  of  Ifxcellent  ale,  which  he  brought 
in  his  hand ;  the  guards  admitted  him  for  the  purpose,  but  when 
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the  long  Tvsed  the  cover,  he  found  the  tankard,  instead  of  ale, 
filled  with  gold  pieces,  which  he  immediately  concealed  about  his 
person,  and  dismissed  his  loyal  subject  as  though  he  had  merely 
drained  the  tankard  of  its  beverage. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected,  that  in  such  times  as 
these,  such  loyalty  could  be  displayed  without  being  visited  by  the 
successful  party  with  their  vengeance.  He  was  consequently 
oppressed  by  the  sequestrators,  and  he  soon  felt  the  serious  conse- 
quences  of  their  confiscations  in  his  estate.  Of  Harrison's  con. 
duct  at  this  period,  an  historian,  occasionally  quoted  in  this  work, 
says,  "  During  this  unhappy  period,  he  remonstrated,  he  com. 
phoned,  he  defended  himself  with  vigour  against  the  prevailin|^ 
iniquity  of  the  times,  but  in  vain.  Those  who  eat  his  own  bread, 
the  minister  of  the  church,  and  the  master  of  the  school  which 
he  had  endowed,  appear  to  have  forsaken  him;  they  swam  with 
the  stream  of  the  times,  when  gratitude,  if  not  dangerous,  would 
at  least  have  been  unpopular.  These  men  however  he  did  not  fiiil 
to  remind  oi  their  obligations  in  a  lofty  and  rather  sarcastic  strain 
whidi  a  sense  of  ill  requited  bounty  is  too  apt  to  prompt"  The 
extent  of  this  ingratitude  and  the  effect  it  had  upon  Mr. 
Harrison's  feelings,  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Todd,  the  incumbent  of  St.  John's.  "  The  time 
was;,  when  yon  called  me  patron,  and  remembered  me  in  your 
prayers,  public  and  private,  but  now  patrons  are  out  of  date,  and 
80  may  churches  be  tithe  bams.  To  pray  for  any  in  public  is 
popish  and  prektic ;  the  time  was  when  I  suffered  for  you  under 
the  royal  party  more  than  you  will  suffer  for  me  under  the  parlia- 
ment,  but  (oh  I  the  times)  my  suffering  for  you  is  made  the  apology 
to  deter  you  frmn  so  much  as  visiting  me,  being  under  the  hatches, 
a  poor  condusion  grounded  on  weak  premises;  but  the  time  was, 
when  all  I  could  do  for  you  was  too  little,  but  now  the  least  done 
for  me  is  too  much."  Dr.  Whitaker,  upon  this  melancholy  part 
of  Harrison's  life,  says,  '^  It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Harrison  had  laid  out,  according  to  his  own  statement,  at  least 
six  thousand  pounds  upon  the  new  church,  the  school,  and  other 
buildings,  appropriated  to  public  and  charitable  uses.  His  landed 
estate  was  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty.49even  pounds 
per  annum,  which  was  destined,  after  his  disease,  to  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner;  but  at  that  period,  his  good  works  were 
miscalled  superstition,  and  himself,  in  the  language  of  the  pre- 
vailing party,  ''  a  merit-m<mger;"  and  on  misinformation  of 
having  sent  two  horses  to  the  king,  which  had  really  been  taken 
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from  him  by  Sir  William  Savile^  be  was  condemned  to  Buffer  a 
sequestration  of  the  poor  pittance  which  he  had  resenred  for  the 
support  of  his  M  age."  It  woiild  not  be  interesting  nor  useful  to 
the  reader  to  recite  all  the  correspondence  which  took  place 
between  Harrison  and  judge  lliorpe^  upon  the  fine  which  he  was 
thus  condemned  to  pay.  The  following  letter,  howeyer,  presents 
too  pathetic  a  picture  of  suffering  and  neglected  old  age,  not  to 
be  inserted  in  our  narrative. 
*'Mt  Lob0, 
"  It  had  been  no  more  my  duty  to  have  waited  upon  your 
lordship  in  person,  but  Qod  the  giver  of  health  and  strength  hath 
otherwise  determined.  I  am  upon  the  point  of  seventyUwo  years 
of  age,  and  therewith  weakened  with  so  many  infirmities,  as  I  am 
indeed  bed-rid,  and  have  been  little  better  this  twelve  years. 

''I  therefore  humbly  crave  pardon  for  this  boldness, that  instead 
of  speaking  I  am  forced  to  present  my  thoughts  in  writing.  My 
lord,  I  need  not  mention  any  thing  touching  the  matter  of  my 
cause  depending  you,  and  the  rest  of  the  barons.  I  only  desire 
(as  much  as  may  be)  to  satisfie  your  lordship  for  €tke  truth 
of  my  answer,  I  profess  sincerdy  that  myself  and  partner  sent 
only  two  horses,  and  no  more;  the  first  about  June,  1642,  which 
horse  iras  sent  to  be  viewed  only,  but  was  stayed  by  Sir  John 
Goodrick,  and  forthwith  by  me  recalled  from  him  by  strong 
hand,  as  appeared  to  your  lordship  by  his  own  letter  upon 
first  hearing.  The  other  was  sent  about  eighteen  months  after, 
upon  the  cruel  threatenings  of  Sir  WUliam  Savile,  and  the  rest, 
for  BO  recalling  the  former  horse,  and  it  is  well  known  I  withstood 
the  sending  the  latter  till  a  major,  a  captain  of  a  squadron  of 
soldiers,  were  sent  to  my  bedside  to  seize  upon  my  person,  (then 
sick)  and  likewise  upon  my  estate.  Now  how  ha  this  was  from 
vc^ntary  sending  the  horse,  I  leave  to  your  lordship's  censure, 
seeing  no  greater  force  could  have  been  shewed  to  a  weak  man, 
(his  life  spared)  as  I  conceive.  And  with  what  bitterness  I  liave 
been  since  prosecuted  by  some  clothims  averse  to  our  government, 
I  need  not  relate.  My  lord,  this  tedious  cause  is  with  much  toU 
and  charge  brought  to  that  period,  that  it  is  almost,  if  not 
^together  (as  I  suppose)  in  your  lordship's  power  to  ease  my 
mallady  which  hath  distracted  a  crasy  person,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  by  your  assent  to  the  order.  I  have  always  hitherto  been 
informed  of  your  favourable  opinion  of  me,  if  any  subtil  body 
have  either  diminished  it,  or  taken  it  off,  the  Lonl  foi^ire 
him,  I  am  sure  he  wUl  not  appear  openly  before  your  lordship. 
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against  me.  My  lord,  it  is  not  the  money  I  pay  for  composition 
(if  found)  wiiich  troubles  me^  the  thing  that  grieveth  me  is^  that 
I  must  be  forced  against  my  will  to  sell  and  so  part  with  that  for 
one  publick  good,  which  I  intended  as  a  free-will  offering  to  Grod 
and  my  country,  for  another  publick  good.  But  to  trouble  your 
lordship  further,  my  partner  being  better  friended,  was  never  so 
much  as  questioned.  And  it  may  be  thought  fitting  by  adver- 
saries, that  I  should  (whether  right  or  wrong)  suffer  for  both, 
which  if  so,  I  must  beg  to  conclude  with  the  saying  of  a  royal 
queen,  viz.  If  I  perish,  I  perish,  so  if  I  must  sell  my  father's 
inheritance,  I  must  sell  it.     Fiat  voluntas  Dei. 

"  My  lord,  I  am,  your  lordship's  servant, 

"J.  HARRISON." 

Notwithstanding  all  his  humiliations  and  sufferings^  the 
spirit  of  Harrison  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  so  exasperated 
as  to  hare  induced  him  to  commit  actions  inconsistent  with  his 
character  and  name.  Among  other  circumstances  which  might 
be  adduced,  the  following  letter  is  a  curious  demonstration  of  this. 
A  person  whose  name  was  Roger  Portington,  and  who  dated  his 
letter  May  13,  1652,  writes  to  Mr.  Harrison  in  the  following 
strain: — *'  The  extent  you  have  had  upon  the  lands  at  Leedes, 
makes  a  rery  great  rumor  throughout  the  country  ;  your  rigorous 
proceeding  troubles  mee  nothing  soe  much  as  your  unseemely  and 
uncivile  language  against  mee  almost  to  every  one  who  comes  to 
see  you;  I  denye  not  one  farthing  that's  due  to  you.  The  heavie 
pressures  that  I  have  groaned  under,  had  they  been  laid  upon 
you,  would  have  made  you  in  my  condition.  My  mother  Hopton,. 
that  was  knowes  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  owing  me,  &c 
If  yoa  please  to  make  a  search  you'll  find  a  statute  acknowledged 
by  me  of  all  the  landes  I  have  to  Mr.  Richardes  of  London, 
before  any  judgement  obtained  by  you  against  me.  Though  I 
should  loose  my  life,  I  cannot  paye  you.  You  may  use  your 
pleasure  and  show  your  utmost  extremitie  against  me.  I  hope 
to  live  in  despight  of  all  my  enemies."  Allowances  are  to  be 
made  for  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  Harrison  which  this  letter 
supposes,  on  account  of  his  age,  his  sufferings,  and  his  injuries. 

The  last  days  of  this  great  benefu^tor  were  not  only  beclouded 
with  external  calamity,  but  were  connected  with  great  bodily 
debility  and  pain.  Anguish  of  mind,  and  loss  of  fortune,  were 
aggravated  by  sickness  and  weakness;  and  prior  to  his  death,  he 
was  confined  more  than  twenty  months  to  his  bed.     Of  his  temper 
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of  mind  in  his  last  illness  the  author  is  happy  in  being  able  to  pre- 
sent  SQch  an  exhibition  as  that  embodied  in  the  prayer^  inserted 
in  the  note.*  His  descendants  still  have  proofs  that  he  endured 
his  last  illness  with  christian  fortitude  and  resignation  to  the  divine 
will.    He  died  Oct.  29,  1652,  aged  serenty-seTen  years,  and  was 

*  The  prayer  of  Mr.  Harrison,  dedicated  to  hi  t  amanueiisiB  before  he  died :— **  O  thou 
that  art  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  and  God  of  all  comfort,  I  confeaa  that  in  regard  of 
the  deadnen  of  my  heart  and  dolnen  of  my  affections,  I  am  not  able  to  erpreaa  my- 
self in  prayer  anto  Thee  in  that  numner  and  form  that  then  requireat;  and  therefore 
I  beseech  thee  dictate  unto  me  such  gracious  words  and  matter  as  may  become 
a  poor  penitent  worm  to  so  glorious  a  Majesty.  Dear  Lord,  I  hnmbl j  pray  thee, 
let  this  affliction  which  at  this  time  thou  haat  laid  upon  me,  be  so  sanctified  unto 
me,  as  that  it  may  bring  forth  ihe  quiet  fruits  of  righteousness,  increaae  in  me  a 
lively  faith,  godly  sorrow,  hearty  repentance,  and  true  humiliation  of  spirit.  Let 
my  eyes  gush  out  with  tears  like  a  fountain,  and  cause  me  to  mourn  as  thy  people 
mourned  for  Josiah  at  Hadad  Rimmon;  and  let  my  heart  melt  into  dropa  of  blood 
for  sorrow  that  I  should  grieve  so  good  a  God  by  my  many  and  crying  sins;  for 
future  prevention  thereof,  I  beseech  thee  open  my  dim  eyes,  that  I  may  more 
clearly  see  the  vileness  and  vanity  of  sin  and  the  vain  pleasure  thereof,  and  give 
me  a  soft  and  tender  heart,  to  loath  them  and  fly  from  tbem  as  firom  a  serpent 
Holy  God,  I  acknowledge  with  the  prodigal,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  befote 
thee,  and  have  often  turned  thy  grace  into  wantonness.  I  have  broken  many  of 
thy  commandments  over  and  over,  running  headlong  into  sin  as  the  boiae  into 
battle;  not  considering  my  Utter  end,  and  I  have  heretofore  spent  too  much  pre- 
cious time  in  riot,  and  pleasure,  and  vanity;  every  part  and  fteulty  of  tonl  and 
body  having  been  ready  to  rebel  against  their  Lord  and  Maker,  nay,  alas !  Lord, 
as  my  sins  of  commission  were  not  sufficient  to  convince  me,  I  have  added  to  them 
sins  of  omission,  for  I  have  rested  too'much  upon  the  base  and  outward  performance 
of  holy  duties,  by  reason  whereof  I  hi^ve  not  sanctified  thy  Sabbath,  nor  reverenced 
thy  sanctuary,  nor  have  been  attentive  to  thine  ordinances  therein  with  sncb  zeal 
and  fervency  as  I  ought,  the  wanderings  of  my  eyes  have  obatructed  the  hearing  of 
mine  ears,  so  that  many  times,  when  thou  hast  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  heart 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  have  not  opened  unto  thee;  I  have  not  visited  the  fioliecless 
and  widow  in  their  distresses,  nor  duly  considered  the  affliction  of  Joseph  (that  is 
my  brethren)  as  I  should.  I  have  not  been  so  diligent  in  observing  of  &mi]y 
duties,  nor  in  performing  those  vows  I  formerly  made  unto  thee  ss  thou  roquirest — 
I  have  not  broken  off  my  sins  by  righteousness,  nor  laid  open  any  transgressions 
before  thee  with  such  sorrow  of  heart  ss  becomes  me,  I  have  not  kept  from  mine 
iniquity,  nor  been  so  fervent  in  prayer  as  was  requisite,  so  that  I  cannot  but 
acknowledge  I  neither  deserve  fiivour  nor  pity  at  thy  hands,  but  justly  deserve  to 
be  excluded  from  thy  presence  for  ever.  Yet  knowing  thee  to  be  a  God  of  infinite 
mercy  and  goodness,  whose  promises  to  contrite  sinners  are  yea  and  amen. 

^*  I  am  encouraged  to  fly  to  thee,  whom  I  have  thus  grievously  ofiended,  for  cure 
of  those  and  all  other,  my  spiritual  maladies,  humbly  beseeching  thee,  upon  the 
b^ded  knees  of  my  soul,  to  pardon  and  forgive  me  all  my  sins  in  Jesus  Christ  my 
surety,  who  »atisfied  thy  justice,  for  the  same  to  the  utmost  fiuthing.  O  be  not 
rigid  with  a  poor  sinner,,  but  wash  my  scarlet  soul  in  the  blood  of  that  immaculate 
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interred  in  his  own  orchard,  on  the  8th  of  November  following, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Free  Market;  but  having 
decreed  in  his  will  that  the  proprety  in  Briggate  should  be  sold, 
the  descendants  of  his  two  sisters  caused  him  to  be  taken  up  and 
to  be  interred  in  St.  John's  Church,  A.  D.  1658.  His  epitaph 
upon  his  tomb  has  already  been  presented  to  our  readers. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Harrison  died  in  poverty. 
That  his  estate  was  materially  diminished  by  the  sequestrations 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  evident;  but  the  assertion 

Lamb,  and  it  ivill  become  white  as  wool;  deanse  me  from  my  lecret  fitulta,  and 
let  not  mj  preemnptnons  nns  bave  dominion  over  me;  forgive  thee  my  yonth, 
middle  age,  and  old  age,  together  with  my  other  many  aina.  Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  and  make  me  in  every  thing  foch  an  one  aa  thou  wonldest  haTe  me  to  be, 
that  io  thou  maycst  del%ht  to  do  me  good,  and  raiFer  me  not  to  displeaae  thee  any 
more  for  the  time  to  come;  subdue  in  me  that  bitter  root  of  original  tin,  and 
strengdien  my  £uth  in  the  inner  man,  that  thereby  I  may  quench  all  the  fiery 
darts  of  Satan  and  his  instrument,  let  me  not  doubt  or  despair  of  thy  goodness 
towards  me,  but  enable  me  to  trust  thee  though  thou  shouldest  kill  me.  Give  me 
sn  heart  wholly  to  cast  myself  into  the  arms  of  mercy  who  only  art  the  Lord, 
and  then  to  do  to  me  what  may  seem  good  in  thine  eyes;  hide  not  thy  fiice  from  me 
in  my  misery,  nor  leave  me  to  myself  in  my  distress,  for  I  cannot  stand  one 
moment  without  thy  gracious  assistance ;  let  my  sins  grieve  me  infinitely  more  than 
my  sufferings;  and  when  they  do  oppress  me,  let  the  remembrance  of  my  Saviour*s 
wounds  support  me.  Correct  me  not  in  fury,  nor  chastise  me  in  displeasure.  If 
it  may  stand  good  with  thy  pleasure  mitigate  the  violence  of  diseases;  if  otherwise, 
thy  holy  will  be  done,  only  I  intreat  thee  give  me  strength,  patience,  and  perse- 
▼ersnce  to  bear  them  and  what  else  thou  shalt  pleaso  to  lay  upon  me  without 
repimng,  preserving  my  head  from  such  distemper  aa  may  cause  me  to  offend  thee  or 
men  with  my  tongue;  let  me  not  deserve  to  be  dissolate  till  thou  be  pleased  to 
take  mo  hence  in  peace,  and  in  the  interim  cause  me  to  wait  the  days  of  my 
appointed  time  with  patience  till  my  change  come.  And  1  do  also  further  entreat 
thee  in  these  ambitious  times  to  endow  me  from  above  with  the  lowly  grace 
of  lelf^tenial,  that  I  be  not  lifted  up  for  any  worldly  prospects  above  that  which  is 
meet  And  though  I  have  professed  to  abhor  in  my  heart  and  soul  that  popish  sin  of 
soperstitious  merit,  yet  some  of  my  enemies  give  out  I  builded  thee  an  house  for 
that  end.  Lord  forgive  the  inventors  and  broachers  of  that  injurious  scandal  as  also 
tbe  founder  of  the  oratory  for  the  undertaking  so  unusual  (though  needful)  a  work, 
being  a  weak  sinful  unworthy  man. 

**  And,  lastly,  though  by  reason  of  my  many  sins  and  abberrations,  I  be  unworthy 
to  beg  any  thing  at  thy  hand,  yet  I  implore  thee  in  all  meekness  of  sinrit  to  accom- 
pany with  thy  blessing  the  preaching  of  thy  word  and  administration  of  thy  sacra- 
ments, together  with  such  ordinances  and  services  as  hereafter  shall  be  performed 
therem  accordii^  to  the  prescript  of  thy  word,  and  grant  that  Archippus,  minister, 
and  Epaphras  his  fellow  servant  and  successors,  may  take  heed  to  their  ministry, 
that  they  fulfil  it  sincerely,  not  by  maintaining  unwartantable  opinions,  tending  to 
^tion,  nor  loving  pre-eminence  like  Diotrephes,  but  by  teaching  the  truth  in  purity 
«f  spirit,  with  all  humility,  like  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles. 
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that  be  was  in  indigent  circumstances  at  the  time  of  his  dissolu- 
tion  is  positively  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  sums  of  money 
hare  been  periodically  distributed  to  his  necessitous  relatires  to 
the  present  day. 

In  St.  John's  Church,  in  the  Free  School,  in  the  Charity 
School,  in  the  Pious  Use  property,  be  has  left  noble  monuments 
to  his  memory. 

The  charitable  disposition  of  Harrison,  was  displayed  by  some 

of  his  descendants.     His  nephew,  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  deserves 

particularly  to  be  mentioned.     To  this  gentleman  we  have  already 

alluded  as  the  founder  of  Trinity  Church.     In  that  church  is  the 

following  tablet: 

A 

Schedule  of 

M,»  Robiii8on*s 

Publick  Charities 

To 

The  Endowment  of  this  Chapel,  Landa  in  Value,  £9000. 

To  procure  the  Bounty  of  Q.  Anno  for, 

BinglejYic 100  Rect  of  Havnbv....  20O  Bramlcy  C 200 

WighiUV 100  DronEcldV 200  Honley  C 50 

GiggloBwickV 100  Tadcaster  V.. 200  LightcUffC 50 

OssettChap 200  Ch^»el  Allerton  C.  . .   100  Deanhcad  C 50 

Hedingley  C 100  St  Saviour  York  Y. ..  200  Flockton  C 50 

HolmfirthC 100  Holbock  C.  Lftnda.. . .  250  SandalY 50 

HorburyC 200  Thorp  AichY 200  Beeston  C 40 

To  the  Charity  Schools  of 
Leoda  during  Life,  255.    Rotherham,  100.    Kirkburton,  100. 

Left  by  Wm  to 
Leeds  Charity  School,  200.    The  Society  for  propg.  the  Goepel,  200. 

Go  and  do  Thou  Ukowisc. 

"  And  now,  O  Lord,  I  cannot  but  return  unto  thee  all  thankfulness  for  the  bless- 
inga,  spiritual  and  temporal;  amongst  others,  for  creating  me  a  reasonable  creature^ 
and  not  a  venomous  serpent,  initiating  me  by  baptism,  and  nouriahing  me  by  the 
eiusharist  in  a  christian  church,  I  believe  inferior  to  none  upon  earth,  for  not 
diminishing  my  ordinary,  but  affording  me  a  competency  of  food  and  raiment  for  my 
livelihood,  without  being  burthcnsome  to  any ;  for  preserving  me  to  this  present  time 
from  all  bodily  and  ghostly  enemies;  for  correcting  me  with  chastisement,  sending  a 
son,  not  a  slave  or  a  bastard;  for  sending  me  many  refreshments  and  sweet  inter- 
missions of  pain  and  anguish  in  this  my  sickness;  for  giving  me  a  penitent  heart, 
unfeignedly  desirous  to  be  reconciled  unto  thee,  and  tniely  humbled  for  my  eina, 
committed  against  thee ;  for  opening  my  eyes  and  heart  in  some  reasonable  measure 
to  see  and  detest  the  venomous  nature  and  filthiness  of  sin,  and  the  oth«'  lading 
delights  thereof;  for  sending  me  patience  and  inward  comfort  in  the  height  of 
my  extremity;  for  causing  mo  to  hear  a  word  behind  me,  saying,  return  thou 
Sheelamito,  return,  when  I  had  so  long  wandered  from  ihec  that  I  had  wholly 
lost  myself  in  the  wilderness  of  sin;  for  renewing  the  inner  man  in  me  by  thy  good 
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Wa  hare  already  stated,  that  there  is  a  most  marked  distinc-. 
tioD  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  of  the  district  to 
which  this  work  is  devoted.  If  a  line  of  demarcation  be  drawn 
along  the  road  from  Otley  to  Leeds,  and  from  Leeds  to  Wakefield, 
to  the  west  of  the  line,  the  majmty  of  the  population  is  employed 
in  manufiictare,  and  the  smoke  of  ooontless  mills  ascends  to  the 
skies — ^to  the  east  of  the  line,  scarcely  a  single  manufactory  is  to 
be  found,  and  the  people  are  devoted  to  agricultural  operations 
and  pursuits.  The  manufactures  of  the  district  are  inestimably 
valuable — ^they  in  fiict  give  to  it  all  its  influence,  they  constitute 
the  source  of  its  riches,  they  have  covered  it  with  its  culti. 
vation  and  abundance,  they  have  expanded  the  magnitude  of  its 
towns  and  filled  its  villages  with  occupation  and  comparative 
opulence,  they  have  stimulated  the  genius,  the  enterprise,  and 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  have  elevated  them  to  their 
present  preeminence  in  the  British  empire.  To  describe  at  length 
the  history,  and  to  enter  fully  into  the  investigation  of  the  progress 
of  these  manufiictures,  would  require  a  series  of  volumes,  rather 
than  a  portion  of  this  work.  All  that  can  however  be  accomplished 
in  oar  Umits,  we  shall  endeavour  to  perform,  by  combining  as 
many  fiicts,  and  by  presenting  as  few  observations  as  possible. 

THE  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE. 

This  great  manufacture,  which  extends  its  ramifications  to 
the  most  distant  extremities  of  the  empire,  and  the  remotest 
re^ons  of  the  world,  is  principally  concentrated  in  Leeds  and 
its  vicinity,  and  affords  employment,  immediately  or  remotely,  in 

daily,  mon  or  len;  fi>r  iw^irting  me  by  thy  good  qnrit  in  the  exerdae  of  hearing, 
reading  and  meditating  on  thy  word;  for  hitherto  gi^g  me  patience  to  undergo  this 
affliction;  for  continuing  me  in  my  seusea  entirely  thua  long;  for  preserving  my 
•kin  to  cover  every  part  of  my  whole  body,  (haviug  twenty  months  been  bed-rid); 
for  inclining  my  heart  to  forgive  my  enemies;  for  giving  me  a  long  and  I  hope  a 
giaciouB  thne  of  repentance.  Lord,  I  beseech  thee  grant  these,  my  poor  petitions, 
and  pttdon  the  impeifteiions  of  my  confeasions,  and  thankf nlneaa,  and  accept  them 
in  Jeras  Chiut,  to  whom  with  thM  and  thy  good  spirit  be  all  pnise  for  ever.  Amen."* 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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this  district  alone^  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  persons.  We 
shall  proceed  to  enumerate  specific  hcts  rehitive  to  this  manuiac- 
ture  from  the  earliest  known  period  of  its  history  to  the  present 
time;  and  most  of  the  events  we  shall  record,  will  require  little 
illustration  of  our  own. 

The  woollen  manufacture  of  Flanders  and  the  Netherlands, 
is,  with  convincing  appearance  of  accuracy,  stated  to  have  com- 
menced about  A.D.  960.  Prior  to  this  period,  there  were  scarcely 
any  mercantile  men  in  all  Europe,  except  a  few  in  the  opulent 
republics  of  Italy,  who  traded  with  the  Indian  caravans  of  the 
Levant.  The  Flemings  were  the  first  who  successfully  cultivated 
the  art  of  weaving;  and  they  soon  found  themselves  aUe,  not  only 
to  produce  doth  enough  for  their  own  consumption,  but  also  to 
export  their  commodities  into  France.  Baldwin  III.,  earl  of 
Flanders,  perceived  the  immense  advantages  which  would  result 
to  his  subjects  from  this  manufacture;  and  he  cherished  it  with 
laudable  liberality,  by  establishing  a  number  of  annual  fairs  in 
his  dominions,  and  by  instituting  markets  on  fixed  days  in  the 
week,  where  the  merchants  could  exchange  their  commodities — 
the  scarcity  of  money  being  such,  as  to  preclude  the  poesilnlity  of 
buying  and  selling. 

The  woollen  manufacture,  or  rather  moi^  woollen  mamifacture, 
was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Romans;  and  Camden 
expressly  informs  us,  that  in  the  city  of  Winchester,  the  Roman 
emperors  had  their  imperial  weaving  houses  for  cloths  of  both 
woollen  and  linen  for  the  emperor  imd  the  army;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  also  that  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  the 
shores  of  Britain,  the  art  was  still  preserved,  though  most  pro- 
bally  in  the  rudest  and  most  barbarous  state. 

No  notice  of  this  manuflEicture  during  the  Saxon  times 
demands  our  attention. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  consider, 
able  revival  of  the  manufacture.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale, 
in  referring  to  the  early  guilds  or  incorporations,  says,  ''It 
appears  very  plainly  by  those  ancient  guilds,  which  were  erected 
in  England  for  the  woollen  manufacture,  as  at  Lincoln,  York, 
Oxford,  and  divers  other  cities,  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  U. 
and  Richard  I.  this  kingdom  greatly  flourished  in  that  art.  But 
by  the  troublesome  wars  in  the  reigns  of  King  John  and  Henry 
lU.,  and  also  in  the  times  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  IL,  this 
manufiicture  was  wholly  lost,  and  all  our  trade  ran  out  in  wools, 
woolfds,  and  leather,  carried  out  in  specie,  and  that  manufecture 
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in  those  war-like  times  had  its  course  in  France,  the  Nether, 
lands,  and  the  Hanse  Towns."      York  then  had  a  portion  of 
this  manu&cture,  whatever  it  might  be.    Nothing  of  the  kind, 
however,    could  hare  been  carried  on  in  our  district,    which 
was  peopled  by  a  race  of  serfs  and  villanes;  and  even  the  bur. 
gesses  of  Leeds,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Paganels,  and 
carrying  on  a  rude  navigation  on  the  Aire,  most  likely  confined 
their  trade  to  the  mere  transit  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.    The 
exception  must  in  every  case  be  made,  that  each  &mily  &bri. 
cated  the  coarse  and  homely  doth,  which  constituted  one  of 
the  articles  of  their  dress.    The  barons  and  the  higher  classes  of 
the  inhabitants  derived  what  woollen  doth  they  wore,  either  from 
Flanders  or  from  London,  where  there  was  a  guild  or  a  fraternity 
of  weavers  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  11.    It  is  a  curious 
£ict,  which  may  be  mentioned  in  proceeding,  that  in  the  charter 
which  Henry  UI.  was  compelled  to  swear  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  A.D.  1225,  there  was  the  following  artide :  '^  That  there  be 
one  breadth  of  dyed  cloth,   russets,  and  haberjects,  that  is  to 
say,  two  yards  within  the  lists."    Now  that  this  artide  referred 
to  doth  made  in  England,  is  rendered  certain  by  the  fact,  that 
neither  in  the  Magna  Charta,  nor  in  the  act  of  Parliament  in 
1328^  is  any  statement  made  relative  to  foreign  or  imported  doth. 
Selden  has  furnished  us  with  a  proof  that  broad  doth  was  made 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  for  he  has  presented  us 
with  the  following  enactment  of  that  monarch.    **  Woollen  doth^. 
wherever  it  be  made,  shall  be  all  of  one  iM^adth,  viz.  of  two  ells 
within  the  lists,  and  of  the  same  goodness  in  the  middle  as  on 
the  edges."     That  the  manufacture  alluded  to,  was  carried  oq  in 
England^  is  evident;  for  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  an 
English  monarch  could  on  any  account  have  interfered  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  foreign  nations  were  to  make 
their  cloth.    Anderson  states,  that  *'  the  Weavers'  Company  of 
London  was  instituted  before  corporations,  in  the  legal  and  modem 
sense  of  the  word,  existed,"  and  he  refers  to  '^  a  charter  issued 
about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  U.  granting  a  guild  to 
the  weavers  of  London  with  all  the  freedom  and  customs  they  had 
enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  his  grandfather,  Henry  I.,  yielding  yearly 
to  him  for  the  same  two  marks  of  gold."    A  fact  is  mentioned 
by  Stowe,  of  the  early  stage  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  which 
will  be  highly  interesting  to  the  commerdal  reader.     That  histo- 
rian quotes  a  charter  of  the  same  monarch,  importing,  that  if  any 
doth  were  to  be  found  made  of  Spanish  wool,  mixed  with  English 
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woo],  the  mayor  of  London  should  see  it  burnt.  This  at  once 
shews  that  Spanish  wool  was  employed  in  the  manufiictnre  at  this 
early  period,  and  it  also  affords  a  ^)edmen  of  the  usaal  character 
of  royal  protection  of  trade. 

We  pass  over  the  period  antecedent  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  remarking  that  in  that  of  Edward  I.  in  1385,  a  staple  of 
wool,  &c  was  settled  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  that  the 
Hanseatic  merchants  established  their  gnild  in  that  town,  and 
that  the  tax  of  a  mark  was  laid  on  erery  sack  of  wool  exported, 
and  a  mark  on  every  three  hundred  sldns. 

The  reign  of  King  Edward  IIL  is  the  most  important  period 
in  the  history  of  the  woollen  manufiM^ture,  and  in  fact  may  be 
assigned  as  the  date,  if  not  of  its  commencement,  of  its  establish. 
meut  and  improvement. 

In  1328  the  office  of  Aulnegsb  was  appointed  by  act  of 
parliament.  The  principal  duty  of  this  officer  was  to  examine 
and  to  measure  botii  the  English  and  f(M«ign  doth.  Hie  act  is 
intitled,  "  The  Measure  and  Assize  of  Cloths  of  Ray  and  Colour, 
whereby  is  directed  the  length  and  breadth  of  those  two  sorts  of 
cloths,  and  that  the  king's  aulneger  shall  measure  them,  and 
they  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  king  if  they  be  short  of  the  follow- 
ing lengths  and  breadths,  viz.  I.  the  Cloths  of  Ray,  (i.  e.  not 
coloured,)  were  to  be  twenty-eight  yards  in  length  and  six  quar- 
ters broad.  II.  The  coloured  doths  were  to  be  twenty-six  yards 
long  and  six  and  a  half  wide.** 

This  wise  and  politic  monarch  was  fully  aware  of  the  mighty 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  his  kingdom,  by  the  permanent 
establishment  of  an  extensive  woollen  manu£ftcture.  He  easily 
perceived  how  it  was  that  the  provinces  of  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
so  diminutive  in  magnitude,  and  so  destitute  of  extraordinary 
sources  of  native  riches,  became  the  emporia  of  opulence,  and 
exerted  a  commanding  influence  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
He  saw  that  they  were  prindpally  indebted  for  their  affluence  to 
their  manufactures,  that  the  materials  of  those  manu£u;tures  were 
derived  from  his  own  kingdom,  and  that  if  he  could  only  induce 
their  artisans  to  settle  in  England,  his  own  subjects  would  realize 
all  the  benefits  which  foreigners  had  already  obtained.  The  first 
instance  of  any  such  attempt  to  persuade  the  weavers  of  Flanders  to 
settle  in  England,  took  place  in  1331.  The  king  issued  ^'A  letter 
of  protection  to  John  Kemp  of  Flanders,  a  wooUen  doth  weaver, 
coming  over  to  exercise  his  trade  in  England,  and  to  teach  such 
of  the  people  as  are  inclined  to  learn  it,  the  king  thereby  taking 
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the  said  Kemp^  with  all  his  servants,  apprentices,  goods,  and- 
chattels,  into  his  royal  protection — ^and  promising  the  same  to 
all  others  of  his  occupation;  as  also  to  dyers  and  fullers  who  shall 
indine  to  come  and  to  settle  in  England/'  The  effect  of  this 
wise  protection,  and  of  the  measure  with  which  it  was  connected* 
was  soon  displayed.  Seventy  femiKes  of  Walloons  migrated  to 
England,  and  settled  in  this  country  with  their  families;  and  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  sovereign  of  their  country,  induced 
many  other  Flemish  doth  makers  to  follow  their  example. 

Thb  bstablishmbnt  op  the  Woollbn  Manufactubb 
IN  THB  County  of  Yobk,  is  to  assigned  to  this  period  and  to 
these  proceedings.  The  king  granted  his  protection  to  two  Bra. 
bant  weavers  to  settle  in  York,  and  to  carry  on  their  trade  in  that 
dty.  The  names  of  these  artisans  were  William  of  Brabant  and 
Hanckeinus  of  Brabant ;  from  the  latter  it  is  supposed  that  the 
name  Hank  was  derived,  which  is  given  to  this  day  to  skeins  of 
worsted  and  other  thread. 

The  king  soon  afterwards  entered  upon  a  still  more  dedsive 
measure.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  he  summoned  a 
parliament,  in  which  it  was  enacted,  **  That  no  English  wool 
should  be  exported  until  it  was  otherwise  ordained,  and  that  all 
dothworkers  should  be  reodved  from  any  foreign  parts,  and  fit 
places  should  be  assigned  them  with  divers  privileges;"  a  suffi- 
cient allowance  was  also  made  to  them  from  the  royal  treasury 
until  they  obtained  the  means  of  procuring  their  own  livelihood. 
By  another  act  passed  in  the  same  parliament  it  was  determined, 
"  That  no  foreign  doth  should  be  imported  upon  pain  of  forfeiture, 
or  other  punishment."  But  the  king  soon  found  it  to  be  impossible 
to  maintain  his  statute  against  the  exportatimi  of  wool,  two 
hundred  years  elapsed  before  this  dedsive  step  could  be  taken 
without  ruinous  consequences  to  the  trade  of  the  empire,  nor 
could  Edward  afford  to  lose  that  duty  upon  exported  wool  and 
wooUels,  which  long  continued  to  be  the  most  productive  branch 
of  the  royal  revenue.  The  description  of  the  celebrated  Pension^ 
ary  de  Witt,  of  the  state  of  England  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
in.  is  too  striking  not  to  be  quoted.  "  Before  the  tumults  had 
removed  the  weaving  trade  to  England,  the  Netherlands  could 
deal  well  enough  with  that  kingdom,  the  English  being  only 
shepherds  and  wool  mercllants,  and  their  king  received  few  other 
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imposts  but  from  wool  exported^  no  less  depending  upon  the 
Netherlands  than  the  weavers  (in  that  country)  upon  them."*  It 
will  not  be  useless  in  this  place  to  mention  the  derivation  of  a  word 
which  is  commonly  adopted  with  reference  to  fixed  manufactures, 
and  which  originated  in  the  transactions  of  Edward  III.  with  the 
wool  trade.  The  word  staple,  in  the  civil  law  Latin  style  of  that 
period  was  Stabile  Emporium,  i.  e.  a  fixed  mart  for  the  importing 
gf  merchandice,  and  from  this  the  word  itself,  used  with  some 
little  orthographical  variations  all  over  Europe,  had  its  origin. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  not  only  the  era  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Woollen  ManufisMStures  of  Yorkshire,  but  alao  of 
those  of  the  West  of  England.    According  to  Rymer,t  several 

*  The  following  obflerrfttioiu  of  Andenon  on  the  metanm  of  Edmund  IIL  u 
to  the  Woollen  Cloth  Manu&cture,  will  he  interesting  to  the  hifltorical  u  well  u 
the  commerdtl  reader.  *•*•  There  were,  however,  some  other  fkvonrahle  circnmataaoes, 
which,  ahout  this  time,  contrihnted  not  %  little  to  set  forward  our  in&nt  woollen 
manofiictnre;  rach  as  the  restiictiye  hj-laws  of  the  Halls  of  the  manufidaring 
dties  of  the  Netherlands,  already  mentioned  under  the  year  1301,  and  the  laying 
of  imposts  on  the  mann&cture :  Moreoyer,  a  great  tumult  of  the  weavers  and  thdr 
adherents,  at  the  vast  manufactuiing  city  of  Louvain,  (wherein  tevcial  of  the 
magistrates  were  killed)  having  ohliged  the  offenders  to  make  their  escape,  they 
took  shelter  in  England,  and  thereby  were  instrumental  in  finrwaiding  their  art  of 
dnpery  in  it.  The  frequent  letters  of  licence  and  protection  granted  bj  king 
Edward  IIL  fisr  weavers,  and  other  workmen  relating  to  the  woollen  maanfiu:tare 
from  the  Netherlands,  to  settle  in  England,  being  probably  theeonseqnenoe  of  those 
tumults  and  discontents  in  the  towns  of  Flsnders  and  Barbant;  which  also  oooa> 
sioned  many  of  them  to  settle  in  Holland,  '  whither  (says  Pensionary  De  Witt) 
nuoiy  of  the  Flemish  and  Brabant  manufiurtures  removed  soon  after  the  year  1300, 
whereby  the  Hollanders  towns  increased  in  greatness  snd  number.*  We  see  also, 
in  the  fourth  volume,  tbl.  751,  of  the  Flndera,  oodem  anno  1337,  King  Edward 
lIFs.  protection  to  fifteen  workers  in  wool  and  doth,  tlieiein  named,  with  their 
fiunilies  and  servants,  coming  from  Zealand  to  settle,  and  to  carry  on  their  trade 
in  England.  Yet,  to  confirm  our  above-named  conjecture,  that  King  Edward^s 
resentoaent  against  the  Earl  of  Flanders  was  one  great  means  of  his  so  strictly  pio- 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  our  wool,  we  sec,  this  very  year  1837,  (in  vol.  iv.  fol. 
757,  of  the  Fadera)  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  that  king*s  ally,  again  taking  ao  &r 
advantage  of  that  resentment,  as  to  obtain  '  for  his  towns  of  Louvain,  Braasela, 
Antwerp,  Boisleduc,  Malines,  Tirlemont,  Breda,  Bergenopxomme,  Arschot,  Ac. 
and  also  for  tlio  other  smaller  towns  having  privileges,  freely  to  resort  to  R»^lnnd 
to  buy  wool :  But  then  every  such  town  shall  buy  no  more  at  any  one  tune  M*^" 
they  can  work  up  in  six  months  space,  to  be  certified  by  letters  from  the  duke,  and 
also  by  the  oaths  of  two  of  their  buighers;  and  that  the  said  wool  shall  be  worked 
up  no  where  but  in  Brabant.*" 

t  Fasd.  V.  134. 
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citizens  of  Bristol^  in  1399,  set  up  lotuns  for  the  weaving  of 
woollen  doth  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  parliament  already 
alluded  to;  tli^ir  example  was  soon  fdlowed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  towns;  and  the  manu&cture  has  existed  and 
stmietiines  flouruhed  in  SomerBetshirey  Gloucestershire,  and 
Wiltshire  to  the  present  day.* 

The  rapid  progress  of  this  inestimable  manufacture  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  is  demonstrated  by  two  memorable 
drcumstances.  The  first  is  the  hct,  that  various  descriptions  of 
cloth^  of  English  mannfiicture,  were  actually  exported.  This  is 
proved  by  a  petition,  presented  in  1347>  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  doth  exported,  that  duty  being  fourteen  pence  upon  every 
piece  of  cloth  taken  abroad  by  English  merchants,  and  twenty^ne 
pence  upon  every  piece  exported  by  strangers.  The  second  cir- 
camstance  is  thb  production  of  worsted  goods,  for  in  1348 
the  worsted  manufacturers  of  Norwich  petitioned  the  king  to  revoke 
his  patent  to  an  aulneger  of  worsted  in  that  city  and  county; 
and  that  they  might  have  a  grant  of  the  same  in  his  stead.  The 
petition  was  granted. 

The  first  tax  upon  woollen  cloth  made  in  England,  was 
imposed  in  13^,  and  amounted  to  four.pence  per  cloth,  besides 
the  fee  of  the  aulneger. 

In  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  woollen  manu&cture  was  vigor, 
ously  and  successfully  carried  on  at  Kendal,  and  in  the  county  of 
Westmoreland.  The  Kendal  cloth  is  mentioned  in  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment of  the  13th  Richard  II.  as  not  subject  to  the  statute  of 
assize  of  lengths  and  breadths.  These  cloths  were  called  Kendal 
cottons ;  a  name  which  had  no  reference  to  the  manufacture  of 
cottons  properly  so  called,  which  was  not  carried  on  in  England 
until  two  centuries  and  a  half  afterwards.  The  coarse  cloth  of 
Westmoreland  at  this  period  was  called  Cogg  ware.  Long  after 
this,  the  Kendal  doth,  buckram,  or  green  druggets,  formed  the 
common  material  of  the  dress  of  the  people  in  London  and  other 
towiis.f  ^ 

*  The  value  of  wool  at  this  period  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  fiu:t 
Edwud  on  hit  retoin  from  FUnden,  A.  D.  1340,  had  30,000  sacks  of  wool 
granted  him  by  fMorliament;  each  sack  contained  464  pounds  weight,  and  was 
wraih  from  nx  pounds  to  five  pounds,  and  four  marks  per  sack.  He  also  receiyed 
a  duty  of  forty  shillings  upon  each  sack.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Talue  of  a  sack 
of  wool  was  eight  pounds. 


•f  Kendal,  owing  to  its  superiority  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  or  its  priority  in  the 


^t    V  ^  \  IIJ> 
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The  first  place  io  the  West  Riding  of  YiwlcBhire,  in  which 
this  manufiftcture  began  extensively  to  pienul^  was  at  Halifax, 
about  the  tennination  of  the  fourteenth  and  the 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  a  considerable  number  oi 
were  settled  in  that  town;  and  in  the  hundred  jean  whidi  elapsed 
after  1443^  it  flourished  so  extensively^  that  the  number  of  houses 
increased  from  thirteen  to  five  hundred  and  twenty.  It  is  cotsin 
that  it  soon  extended  from  Halifax  to  Bradford^  to  Leeds,  and 
to  the  other  towns  in  the  riding,  and  traces  of  its  existence  are 
discoverable  in  the  fulling  mills  whidi  are  mentioiied  in  the  old 
deeds  and  charters  which  still  remain.  These  mills  were  erected 
ift  consequence  of  a  statute  passed  in  1376,  which  enacted,  that 
no  woollen  doth  should  be  exp(»rted  before  it  was  fulled. 

Numerous  indications  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  England  are  discoverable  in  the  fifteenth  oebtuiy. 
In  1439  an  act  was  passed  that  tliere  should  be  but  one  measure 
for  doth  throughout  the  kingdom— «  subsidy  was  granted  to 
Henry  VI.  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign,  on  wooUen  doth 
exported— and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  we  find  the  following 
curious  particulars  relative  to  this  department  of  the  nati(Hxal 
industry.  At  this  period,  it  seems  that  the  manufacture  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent,  and  was  so  peculiarly  lucrative,  that  many 
fraudulent  individuals  made  it  the  basis  of  their  deceitful  spe. 
culations.  On  this  account  an  act  was  passed,*  which  set  forth, 
''  That  whereas  the  workmanship  of  doths  and  other  wooUen 
goods  was  become  to  be  of  such  fraud  and  deceit,  as  to  be  had  in 
small  reputation  in  other  countries,  to  the  great  shame  of  this 
land ;  and  that  by  reason  thereof  great  quantities  of  foreign 
doths  are  imported,  and  sold  here  at  high  and  excessive  prices — 
for  remedy  whereof  it  is  now  enacted,  that  broad  doths,  fully 
watered,  should  be  twenty.four  yards  and  one  inch  in  length,  and 
two  yards,  or  at  least  seven  quarters  in  breadth,  within  the  lists, 
and  that  no  doth  of  any  other  region  except  Wales  and  Ireland, 
should  be  imported,  except  doth  taken  at  sea."  Other  r^ula. 
tions  were  made,  by  the  same  act,  with  regard  to  wool,  and  to 

mairafacttire,  appears  to  havo  given  name  to  the  green  elothing  worn  in  tbe  days  of 
Shakapeare,  who  makea  the  hnmorouB  Falataff  aay— 

*'  But  aa  the  devil  would  have  it,  three  misbegotten 
"  Knaves,  in  Kendal  Green^  came  at  my  back,  and  let 
"  Drive  at  mo.*' 

*  4th  of  Edward  IV. 
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bwding,  spiiining,  weaniig^  slielving^  fulling^  aod  dying,  as  dso 
to  the  measuring  and  selling  of  doth  by  the  anlneger. 

It  eeems  too  that  at  this  eariy  period  of  the  manuCMture,  Che 
detestable  tmck  system  was  in  existence,  and  that  master  maniu 
fiurturera  had  already  oommenoed  the  shameftd  practise  of  com. 
pelling  the  workpeojde  to  take  unprofitable  goods  instead  of  their 
wages.  It  was  therefoe  ordained  in  the  santie  year  in  which  the 
previotts  act  was  passed,  ''  That  the  dothiers  shall  pay  ready 
money  to  their  work  people,  and  shall  deliver  wools  at  the  due 
weight  thereof,  under  forfeiture,"  &c.  We  see  that  human 
nature  is  always  the  same,  and  that  the  insatiable  and  obdurate 
cupidity  which  would  extract  an  amount  of  profit  from  the  blood 
and  bones  of  laborious  industry,  has  operated  in  every  age  in  the 
history  of  manu&ctures.* 

*  The  folloirixig  enactmentt  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IIL  to  pferent  fraud  in 
the  woollen  mannlaeture,  ^1  he  amnaing  to  the  reader.  **  In  the  ninth  act  of  that 
auae  Parliament,  ife  see  how  hr  foreignen  still  held  potiearion  of  the  foreign 
eommeiee  of  Eaglaad,  with  the  manner  of  living  of  those  foreigners  at  that  time 
in  Eni^d.  Tliat  act  hegins  with  ohaerring,  'That  wliersaa  mere]ianta.stiangerB 
of  the  nation  of  Italy,  as  VenetianB,  Florentines,  Apulians,  CicUians,  Lncanen, 
Catelians,'  [i.  e.  Catalans,  which  shews  they  were  still  very  had  geographers  in 
those  times]  *  do,  in  great  numbers,  keep  houses  in  London  and  other  cities  and 
bnigfaa,  tsking  warehouses  snd  cellars  for  the  merchandize  they  import,  and  where 
they  deeeitfully  pack,  mingle,  and  keep  their  said  merchandise  till  their  prices 
greatly  advance. — ^And  they  likewise  hay  here  our  native  commodities,  and  sell 
them  at  pleasure ;  and  do  not  employ  a  great  part  of  the  money  coming  thereof 
upon  the  commodities  of  this  realm,  hut  make  it  over-sea  to  divers  other  countries, 
to  the  Kingf  s  great  loss  in  his  customs,  and  the  impoverishment  of  his  subjects. 
And  the  said  Italian  and  other  merchants-strangers  be  hosts,  and  take  to  them  peo- 
ple of  other  nations,  and  he  with  them  daily,  and  do  buy  and  sell,  and  make  secret 
borguni  with  them.— And  do  buy,  in  divers  places  of  tliis  realm,  great  quantities 
of  wool,  wooUen  doth,  and  other  merdiandize  of  the  King's  subjects,  part  of  which 
thfoy  aell  again  here.^  [Hontble  etimes  truly  I]  *  And  great  numbers  of  artifteen 
and  other  strangers,  with  their  fomilies,  daily  resort  to  the  dty  of  London,  and 
other  dtiea  and  towns,  much  more  than  they  were  wont  to  do  in  times  past;  and 
instead  of  laborious  occupations,  such  as  going  to  plough,  &c.  do  use  the  maldng  of 
doth  and  other  easy  occupations:  and  do  also  bring  from  beyond  sea  great  quaa. 
tities  of  wares  to  foirs,  markets,  &e.  at  their  pleasure,  and  sell  the  same  by  retail 
as  well  am  otheiwise,  to  the  great  impoverishment  of  the  King's  subjects.  Neither 
will  they  take  any  of  the  King*8  subjects  to  work  iHth  them,  but  only  people  bom 
in  their  own  country,  whereby  the  King*s  subjects  fiill  into  idleness,  and  be 
tluevee,  beggars,  vagabonds,  &c — And  when  those  foreigners  have  gained  in  this 
realm  great  substance,  they  withdraw  with  the  same  out  of  the  reslm  to  foreign 
parts,  as  they  please,  and  there  spend  that  substance  oft-times  amongst  the  King^s 
adversaries,  &c.* — Wherefore  it  was  now  enacted,  *■  I.  That  all  Italians  merchants, 
VOL.  II.  B  b  ■ 
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To  reeapttuUite  all  the  legidatiTe  acts  which  were  promul. 
gated  b  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  relatiTe  to  ibe 
wooUen  manniictiirey  would  extend  the  present  book  far  beyond 
the  Knits  assigned  to  the  wofk. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  period 
when  the  woollen  manufacture  was  permanently  and  extenavely 
estaUished  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  When  this  politac, 
though  sordid,  monarch  came  to  the  throne,  the  manufiurtnres  of 
the  kingdom,  on  account  of  the  furious  wars  of  the  Roses,  had 
material!  J  and  ruinously  declined,  and  every  department  of  the 
national  industry  was  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  depression.  Henry, 
aware  that  the  riches  of  a  country  are  always  in  proportion  to 
the  prosperity  of  its  manu^Eurtures,  determined  to  eflect  a  benefi- 
cial rerolution  in  this  branch  of  the  national  affairs.  He  accord- 
ingly imitated  the  wise  example  of  his  predecessor,  Edward  HI., 
a  century  and  a  half  before,  and  by  alluring  some  of  the  most 
skilful  workmen  in  the  Netherlands  to  settle  in  his  kingd<»n,  he 
soon  succeeded  in  restoring  and  improring  its  woollen  manufiurtore. 
It  was  at  this  auspicious  period  in  our  commercial  history,  that 
this  manufacture  took  up  its  abode  in  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax, 
Bradford,  and  the  circumjacent  country;  and  that  the  manufac- 
turing  capabilities  of  the  district,  so  abounding  in  water  and  in 
coal,  were  elicited  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  find  that  Worcestershire,  as 
well  as  Yorkshire,  had  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  the  woollen 

who  ATO  not  ^inn»if^  dnll  only  tell  Uidr  merahuidize  io  gra«,  and  not  Vy  ictail, 
to  the  King's  rabjects,  within  eight  months  after  this  importatioii,  and  in  the  ports 
they  arrive  at;  and,  within  the  said  time,  shall  lay  out  the  money  in  English  com- 
modities, and  in  nowise  to  take  over  such  money  ^y  exdiaage.  But  if  they  cannot 
sell  all  their  Wares  within  the  ssid  tenn  of  eight  numtfas,  then  what  shall  icmain 
nnsold  shall  be  canned  beyond  seaagainwiAin  two  months  morob  IL  No  raeiduuit- 
stfanger  shall  be  host  to  another  merdMnt-strangBr,  unless  he  be  of  the  same  nation. 
— .IIL  Neither  shall  they  sell  or  barter  any  wool,  woollen  doth,  or  other  Eoglidi 
merchandize  in  the  realm,  wfaidi  they  shall  have  first  bought  here,  hut  shall  cany 
the  ssme  beyond  sea  through  the  Streights  of  Morocco. — ^IV.  No  alien  shall  hereafter 
be  a  master-handicrsfimian  in  England;  hut  such  of  them  as  arc  aldlled  thardn 
may  be  servants  to  E&gUsh  master-Jiandieiaftsmen,  or  else  depart  Ae  malm  V 
Ndther  shall  they  n^ake  any  doth,  nor  pot  any  wool  to  make  doth-^V L  Neither 
diall-  any  foreign  handicnftsman  now  in  the  realm  hereafter  tajce  any  but  Bngliah 

apprenticesi  or  other  servants  to  work  with  him,  unless  it  be  his  son  or  daughter. 

YIL  Yet  sliens  may  import  books,  either  written  or  printed,  and  sell  the  same 
here  by  retail,  and  may  reride  within  this  realm  for  the  exercise  of  printing,  &r. 
of  books.*'* 
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mami/actiire,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Eversham,  Droitwicb,  Rid- 
derminater^  and  BrwmageoYe,  are  apediiGally  applauded  for  their 
akilL  It  is  of  ooone  impossihle  to  describe  the  progress  of  the 
manufactures  of  Norwich  and  the  West  of  En^and.  The  woollen 
manufacture  in  the  commenoement  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 
made  a  complete  migration.  It  had  formerly  been  carried  on  to 
a  very  great  extent  in  the  counties  in  the  rictnity  of  London; 
bat  the  great  prqKnrtionate  deamess  of  the  necessaries  of  life^ 
produced  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis^  occasioned  its 
final  removal  to  Yorkshire  and  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  rapid  progress  of  this  manufacture  in  the  West  Biding 
of  Yorkshire^  may  be  estimated  by  Camden's  well  known  descrip. 
tion  of  Halifax^  written  in  1607*  That  venerable  author  says, 
"  fiesides  the  largeness  of  its  parish^  which  contains  eleven 
dbapels  and  twelve  thousand  men  in  it,  nothing  is  so  admirable 
in  this  town  as  the  industry  of  its  inhaUtants;  who,  notwith- 
standing an  unprofitably  barren  soil,  have  so  flourished  by  the 
doth  trade,  which  within  seventy  years  they  first  fell  into,  that 
they  are  become  rery  rich,  and  have  gained  a  reputation  for  this 
beyond  their  neighbours.  And  this  confirms  the  truth  of  the  old 
observation,  that  a  barren  country  is  a  great  whet  to  the  industry 
of  its  natives;  whereby  alone  we  find  Nuremberg  in  Germany, 
Venice  and  Genoa  in  Italy,  and  Limoges  in  France,  in  spite 
of  their  situation  on  a  bairen  soil,  have  long  been  flourishing 


a» 


The  manufacturing  industry  of  Yoric,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  must  have  had  an  advantageous  efiect,  both  in  the  way  <^ 
stimulating  example  and  aetoal  influenoe  upon  the  district 
whose  commercial  history  we  are  now  presenting  to  the  reader. 
York  at  this  period  enjoyed  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  making 
eoreriets  for  beds,  and  a  royal  decree  was  published  which  poei. 
tively  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  the  making  of  die 
artideo  in  any  other  place.  Although  this  decree  was  an  instance 
of  tlie  numstroos  injustice  which  generally  characterises  royal 
interferences  with  commerce  and  manufacture — ^it  is  yet  impossible 
for  York  to  have  been  so  active  a  manufacturing  place,  without 
beneficial  consequences  to  the  whole  region  of  which  it  is  the 
capital. 

With  all  our  desire  to  condense  this  narrative  as  far  as 
possible,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  refer  to  the 
impwtant  act  of  parliament  relative  to  the  woollen  manufacture. 
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which  emiDated  from  the  government  of  Edward  VL,  A.D.  1549. 
This  act  contained  many  daiuea  lor  the  ^vention  of  firanda— 4lie 
clothier'B  aeal  upon  his  doth^  against  overstretching  the  cloths, 
for  the  well  djring  of  cloth,  for  the  well  dying  of  all  wools  to  he 
eonverted  into  cloths  or  into  hats  and  caps,  for  the  preventing  of 
the  imposition  of  any  deoeitfol  thing  upon  doth,  such  as  flocks, 
dialk>  flour^  starch,  &Cy  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  iron  cards 
in  the  rowing  of  doths.  For  all  these  purposes,  overseers  were 
directed  to  be  *'  annually  appointed,  not  only  in  oorporaticm  towns 
by  their  diief  magistrates  jointly  with  the  wardens,  &c.  of  the 
doth  makers,  but  in  towns;,  villages,  and  hamlets,  not  incorpo- 
rated by  the  justices  ai  the  -peace,  jointly  with  doth  makers; 
which  overseers  shall,  at  least  once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year,  as 
often  as  they  think  needful,  visit  dothiers',  drapers',  dyers',  and 
pressers'  houses,  shops,  &c.  To  these  overseers  one  moiety  was 
given  of  all  the  forfeitures  and  penalties  <^  the  act,  and  the  other 
was  to  be  given  to  the  king."  Now  although  all  this  was  cumbrous^ 
and  much  of  it  irrational  l^slation,  the  act  itself  and  its  various 
provisions  demonstrate  how  anxiously  the  woollen  manufacture 
was  protected,  and  how  zealously  it  was  supported  by  the  l^s- 
lature.  In  1552  the  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  coverlets 
given  to  the  dty  of  York,  was  infringed,  and  that  branch  of 
trade  was  removed  to  Norwich. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  an  act  was  passed  in  farour 
of  Halifax,  which  redtes  that,  '^  Whereas  the  town  of  Hali&x 
being  planted  in  the  waste  and  moors,  where  the  fertility  of  the 
ground  is  not  apt  to  bring  forth  any  com,  nor  good  grass,  hut 
in  rare  places,  and  by  exceeding  and  great  industry  of  the  inha. 
bitants,  who  altogether  live  by  doth  making,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  neitiier  getteth  com,  nor  is  able  to  keep  a  hone  to 
carry  wools,  nor  yet  to  buy  much  wool  at  once,  but  bath  ever 
used  to  repair  to  the  townof  Halifax,  and  there  to  buy  two  to  three 
stones,  according  to  their  ability,  and  to  carry  the  same  to  their 
houses,  three,  four,  or  five  miles  off,  upon  their  head  and  backs, 
and  to  sdl  the  same,  and  so  to  buy  more  wool  of  the  wod-driver; 
by  means  of  which  industry,  the  barren  grounds  in  those  parts 
be  now  much  inhabited,  and  above  five  hundred  househdiders 
there  newly  increased  within  these  forty  years  past,  which  are 
like  now  to  be  undone,  and  driven  to  beggary  by  reason  of  the 
late  statute,  (37th  Henry  VIII.)  that  taketh  away  the  wooL 
driver,  so  that  now  they  cannot  have  their  wod  by  the  same  small 
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quantity  or  portions  as  they  were  w<int  to  have;  and  that  also 
thej  are  not  able  to  keep  any  horses  who^upon  to  ride^  or  fetch 
their  wools  further  from  them  in  other  places,  unless  some  remedy 
maybe  proTided" — It  was  therefore  enacted,  ''That  it  should 
be  lawful  to  any  person  or  persons,  inhabiting  within  the  parish 
of  HaliiGuE,  to  buy  wool  or  wools  at  such  time  as  the  clothiers 
may  buy  the  same,  otherwise  than  by  engrossing  and  forestalling^ 
80  that  the  persons  buying  the  same  do  carry  the  said  wools  to 
the  town  of  Hali&x,  and  there  to  sell  the  same  to  such  poor  folks 
of  that  and  other  parishes  adjoining,  as  shall  work  the  same  into 
doth  or  yam,  to  their  knowledge,  and  not  to  the  rich  and  wealthy 
clothier,  or  any  other  to  sell  again ;  offending  against  this  act  to 
forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  wool  so  sold."  The  act  of  37th  Henry 
VIII.  alluded  to,  was  to  prevent  any  other  persons  than  merchants 
of  the  staple  and  woollen  manu&cturers  from  buying  wool  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  twenty-seven  other  shires. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  similarity  between  the 
grievances  complained  of  in  the  ancient  woollen  manufiicture,.to 
those  which  so  frequently  form  the  subject  of  remonstrance  at 
the  ^present  day.  Another  striking  instance  of  this  similarity 
occurs  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Qiieen  Mary.  The  pream. 
ble  to  a  statute  in  this  reign  states,  "  Whereas  the  rich  clothiers 
do  oppress  the  weavers,  some  by  setting  up  and  keeping  in  their 
liouses  various  looms  and  maintaining  them  by  journeymen  and  per- 
sons unskilful ;— -some  by  engrossing  of  looms  into  their  hands,  and 
letting  them  out  at  such  unreasonable  rents  as.  the  poor  artificers 
are  not  aUe  to  maintain  themselves  by,  and  much  less  their  wives 
and  fiunilies-^SMne  again  by  giving  mudi  less  wages  for  the 
workmanship  of  cloths  than  in  times,  past,  whereby  they  are 
Innoed  utterly  to  forsake  their  occupations,"  &c.  The  remedy 
provided  for  these  evils  was  more  than  the  disease.  The  act 
decreed  that  only  a  certain  number  of  looms  should  be  owned  by 
a  single  individual,  and  that  no  persons  should  be  permitted  to 
set  up  as  weavers  until  they  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years  to  the  trade.  It  is  a  curious  fiict  that  Yorkshire  was  exempted 
frtm  the  operation  of  this  statute,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  upon  the  supporition,  either  that  the  grievance  did  not  exist 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  or  that  it  was  deemed  necessary,  on 
account  of  circumstances  which  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture,  to 
extend  a  peculiar  degree  of  &vour  to  the  master  clothiers  in  this 
manufacturing  district.    Such  at  this  period  was  the  quantity  of 
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doth  manufactured  in  England,  that  according  to  Wheder^  in 
1000,  **the  Company  of  Merchants  Adventurera  in  England 
annually  exported  sixty  thousand  white  doths,  heside  cdoured 
ones  of  all  sorts,  short  and  long,  kersees,  bays,  cottons, 
northern  doaens,  and  divers  other  kinds  of  coarse  waolkn 
cloths;  the  white  doths  alone  being  worth  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  rest  worth  four  hundred  thousand  more."  Much 
of  this  doth  was  certainly  manufoctured  in  this  district,  far  even 
in  Ldand's  time,  its  towns  are  represented  as  standing  by 
dothing. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  wodien  manufMsture,  which  is  particularly  interesting  to  this 
vicinity.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century^ 
the  English  were  unaUe  to  dye  and  to  dress  thdr  own  wooUen 
doths,  the  white  doths  were  usually  sent  to  be  dyed  and  dressed 
in  Holland,  and  were  then  returned  into  England  for  sale.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  James  I.  Alderman  Cockayne  of  London,  and 
some  merchants  of  the  same  city,  obtained  a  patent  from  the  King 
to  finish  the  doth  in  this  country,  without  exportation  for  the 
purpose.  The  arbitrary,  and,  under  all  the  drcumstances  of  the 
case,  the  insane  proceedings  of  the  King,  defeated  the  whde 
project,  and  entailed  ruin  upon  the  .men  by  whom  it  was  pro^ 
moted.  He  prohibited  any  white  doths  whatever  to  be  sent 
beyond  sea,  imd  he  seiaed  upon  the  duurter  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  who  were  accustomed  to  superintend  this  exports- 
tion.  The  King  was  soon  compelled  to  annul  the  patent  which 
had  been  given  to  Cockayne,  and  to  restore  the  charter  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurers.  It  was  not  likdy,  however,  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  English  manufiicturers  diould  long  be  baffled,  and 
many  years  did  not  dapse  before  they  no-  longer  were  disgraced 
by  the  merited  imputation  of  ignorance  and  .helplessness,  but 
finished  as  wdl  as  manufactured  their  doth  for-themsd^es. 

It  must  be  further  observed,  upon  this  subject,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  States  General  stimulated  the  English  manu&c 
turers  to  indefatigable  exertions  to  secure  their  independence  of 
foreign  dressmg  and  dying.  The  States  had  issued  a  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  any  English  doth,  dyed  in  the  cloik,  upon 
pain  of  the  confiscation  of  the  goods  and  a  fine  in  additioo.  The 
English  dothiers,  therefore,  invented  a  mode  of  manufacturing 
" mixtures  dyed  in  the  wool"  This  manuEfurture  received  the 
name  of  Medley  Cloth*  ^ 
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Notwithstanding  the  enterprise,  diligence,  and  skill  of  the 
British  doihiers,  it  is  evident  that  the  woollen  manufakture,  in 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  very  far  from  being  in  a  flimrishing 
condition.  In  a  special  commission  issued  by  the  King  in  1623, 
it  is  declared^  "  That  the  doth  of  this  kingdom  hath  <tf  late  years 
wanted  that  estimation  and  Tent,  in  foreign  parts,  which  formerly 
it  had,  and  that  the  wools  of  the  kingdom  have  £dlen  from  much 
of  their  wonted  values,  and  trade  in  general  is  so  fiar  out  of  fiune, 
that  the  merdiants  and  dothiers  are  greatly  discouraged,"  &c. 
And  we  find  that  among  the  questions  proposed  to  the  commis- 
sioners were  the  following,  which  related  to  the  wodlen  manu. 
hctare.  *^  L  Why  is  wool  fiillen  in  price  ?  II.  How  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  wool  and  woollen  yam,  lidlers'  earth,  and  wood- 
ashes?  How  Irish  wool,  and  not  of  home,  may  be  brought  into 
Enghmd,  and  the  like  of  Scottish  wool  ?  IH.  How  to  reduce 
the  many  laws  in  being  concerning  the  regulating  the  making  <tf 
doth  (some  of  which  contradict  each  other)  into  (me  good  general 
hiw?  IV.  To  regulate  the  price  of  dying  stuffs.  V.  Whether 
by  any  of  the  orders,  restrictions,  &c.  of  the  Company  of  Mer- 
chants Adventurers,  the  prices  of  woollen  doth  are*  too  highly 
raised  beyond  the  sea  ?  VI.  How  far  companies  or  societies  of  mer- 
chants may  or  may  not  be  a  cramp  on  trade  as  many  do  allege? 
And  how  &r  joint  stodc  companies  are  benefidal  or  otherwise? 
Also  how  the  doth  and  stuffi,  made  of  our  own  wools,  may  be 
more  frequently  worn  by  our  own  subjects."  We  dismiss  this  com. 
missicm  by  presenting  to  our  readers,  in  a  note,  the  observations 
of  Anderson  with  reference  to  its  object  and  operations.*    A  board 

*  'With  refpect  to  the  meriti  of  thte  eommliiion  of  enquiry,  it  taaf  he  proper 
to  mauk^  that  dMni||h  in  ereiy  age  there  haTo  been,  and  probably  erer  will  he^ 
*^imtwt  aadgromdleei  complainta  of  the  deeaj  of  commerce,  yet  there  eeeme,  at 
thii  time,  to  ham  been  tome  real  gimmda  Hor  complaint;  For,  let,  the  HoUandera 
bad  greatly  improved  their  woollen  maan&etnree,  which  now  oonaiderably  inter, 
fered  with  omra  in  foreign  parte.  2ndly,  The  hot  diipntee  between  the  Merchant 
Adrentnr^*  Company  and  oar  aeparato  traders  and  exporters  of  woollen  doth  raa 
bigh  at  this  time,  and  did  real  hnrt  also  to  the  vent  of  that  manufacture.  3rd, 
As  we  shall  presently  see,  that  the  genersl  balance  of  foreign  trsde  went  this  year 
agsinst  ns,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  were  complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  money. 
4Ui,  The  Dutch  had  also,  at  this  time,  (as  we  hare  seen)  vastly  increased  their 
herxing  and  eod  fishery,  whilst  onr  own  people  neglected  it  too  mnch:  no 
Buinrel,  therefore,  that  our  navy  or  shipping  was,  at  this  time,  so  much  short  of 
tbeirs.  Bat,  with  respect  to  the  exporting  from  Ireland  of  wool  and  ysm,  in  Artide 
11.  we  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  it  effectually,  even  to  this  day,  notwithstanding 
the  several  mnch  severer  laws  made  against  that  pemiciout  practice  since  those 
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of  trade  was  inrtitoted  to  remedy  the  cffls  wlikli  fonned  the 
rauon  for  the  inrtitation  of  the  oommiaBioii.  Though  the  price 
of  wool  afterwards  rose  to  thirty-three  shillings  a  tod  of  twenty, 
eight  pounds,  mp^-f^***^  of  the  commeroe  of  the  kingdom  oon- 
sisted  of  woolkn  goods.  The  exportation  of  wool  was  IbrUdden 
by  proclamation,  and  the  Company  of  Merdiant  Adventorets  by 
patent  possessed  the  sole  commeroe  of  the  woollen  manufiMinre. 

Daring  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  the  infiunoos  policy  they 
adopted^  strode  not  only  at  the  liberty,  bat  at  the  commerosl 
prosperity  of  the  ooantry.  Ardibiahop  Laad,  imbued  with  the 
malignant  seal  of  a  bigot,  oommenoed  his  attacks  on  the  descen- 
dants of  the  French  Protestants,  established  as  mano&ctoiers  of 
woollens  in  Norfolk  and  Saflblk,  Iran  which  coanties  his  perse, 
eating  fory  drove  some  thousand  £unilies.  Bfany  of  them  settled 
in  New  England;  but  others  went  into  HoUand,  where  they 
were  enoooraged  by  the  Dutch,  who  allowed  them  an  exemption 
from  taxes  and  rents  for  seven  years.  In  retnm  for  this,  the 
States  were  amply  repaid  by  the  introduction  of  manufiustures, 
with  which  they  were  before  unacquainted.  In  1623,  King  James 
issued  a  proc]amati<m  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  wool,  fuIlerB' 
earth,  &c.  In  1640  wool  was  again  admitted  to  be  expwted  on 
the  payment  of  certaih  duties;  and  we  are  told,  that  in  the  same 
year  ^  John  Brownlowe,  of  Belton,  in  Linodnshire,  sold  three 

timn.    As  for  the  query  in  Article  I.  "^  Why  the  ptke  of  wool  is  fidlenP"  Thst  it 
snswerod  sliesdy  by  the  King^s  complsint  in  his  preamble,  ^*  Thst  our  doth  it  not  ao 
much  demanded  beyond  sea  as  formerly  :**     And  sorely  the  importing  and  unag  of 
Irish  and  Scottish  wool  wu  not  likely  to  make  it  riie  in  price  1    What  relates  to 
dying  stofis  (in  Article  IV.)  seems  a  gronndleaa,  or  at  least  a  trifling  complaint : 
(And  to  the  third  -we  need  say  nothing.)     As  for  the  nzth  we  hsTe  in  our  intxo. 
dnction,  and  in  tiie  aeries  of  our  work,  snffioiontly  enlsiged  on  companies,  with  and 
wiihoat  joint  stocks,  snd  more  especisUy  on  our  East  India  Companj,  whose  advo> 
cales  in  those  times  (as  we  hsTo  seen)  seem  to  ns  suflkaently  to  hsve  aasweied  the 
main  objections  of  their  enemies;  which  is  sll  ihat  needs  to  be  aaid  by  way  of 
answer  to  the  article  ^ich  .we  haye  marked  F.     The  IXth,  Xth,  Xlth,  and  Xllth 
Articles  require  no  particular  remarics,  any  more  than  the  King*s  own  queries, 
which  we  haye  marked  A,  B,  D,  G,  and  H.     His  desiring  to  reviTe  (in  his  Quay 
marked  C)  the  obaolete  and  impracticable  law  concerning  merchant-strangers  Inying 
out  sll  their  money  on  our  own  merchandize,  to  be  then  exported,  is  injudidoua :  But 
our  importing  all  our  hemp  and  flax,  rough,  (as  in  Query  marked  £)  is  very  right, 
and  is;  sinee  his  time,  almost  always  pnetised.    In  all  our  researehea  we  could 
never  come  at  the  report  of  the  said  eommissionecs,  which  the  King  directs  to  be 
made  to  the  body  of  his  privy  council :     But  these  brief  remarks  we  conceive  to 
be  sufficient. 
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years'  wool  at  twenty.foiir  shilliDgs  per  tod  to  a  baize  maker  of 
Colcheefeer.  As  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  long 
comliing  wool  of  that  country,  it  shews  the  high  relatiye  price 
of  the  article  at  that  time.  In  1643,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
wool,  its  exportation  was  again  prohibited. 

During  the  civil  wars,  the  manufactures  and  export  trade  of 
England  declined,  and  the  Dutch  availed  themselves  of  this  to 
extend  their  own  manufacture  and  export  of  woollens,  'particu. 
larly  to  Spain,  from  whence  they  brought  fine  Spanish  wool.  At 
this  time  it  appears,  that  the  woollen  manufactures  in  Poland 
and  Silesia  were  rapidly  increasing;  and  the  English  government 
received  information  that  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  cloths 
were  made  there  annually,  besides  considerable  quantities  made 
at  Dantric,  and  in  the  vicinity. 

THE  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE  CONTINUED. 

During  the  period  from  Elizabeth  to  the  year  1668,  the 
English  appear  to  have  made  no  improvement  whatever  in  their 
modes  of  manu^etcturing  woollen  cloth,  whilst  the  neighbouring 
nations  had  been  making  a  gradual  progression,  both  in  style  of 
their  manufacture,  and  the  amount  annually  produced.  It  was 
especially  in  the  manu^ture  of  fine  cloths  that  their  superiority 
was  manifest  The  Dutch,  in  particular,  were  far  more  expert 
than  the  English  in  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of  cloth.  This  will 
appear  from  the  following  remarkable  fact  stated  by  Coke, 
vol.  ii.  p.  169.  "  In  the  year  1668,  one  Brewer,  with  about  fifty 
Walloons,  who  wrought  and  dyed  fine  woollen  cloths,  came  into 
England,  and  received  the  royal  protection  and  encouragement. 
By  him  the  English  were  first  instructed  how  to  manufacture 
cloth  of  the  best  Spanish  wool,  without  any  mixture  with  inferior 
wool ;  and  also  manufacture  and  dye  fine  cloths  cheaper  by  40 
per  cent,  than  they  had  done  before.  Ten  years  before  this  time, 
it  had  been  published  and  admitted  in  England,  that  ''  Spanish 
wool  alone  could  not  be  wrought  into  cloth."  It  may  seem  truly 
extraordinary  that  the  English,  who  had  so  long  carried  on  the 
manufocture  of  woollen  cloth,  had  not  availed  themselves  of  the 
revolution  in  Flanders,  which  drove  away  the  best  master  manu^ 
facturers,  to  encourage  their  settlement  in  this  country.  M. 
Huet  explains  the  fact  in  a  way  which  is  not  very  creditable  to  the 
liberality  of  the  English  manufacturers,  or  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
institutions.     '*  It  was  owing  to  the  municipal  laws  of  England, 

VOL.  II.  c  c 
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and  its  usoages  towards  stnuigere;  who,  besides  being  doably 
rated  at  the  custom Jiouse^  were  excluded  from  all  companies  or 
fraternities  of  trade;  and  were  not  allowed  to  carry  on  mannftc- 
tures  as  masters  or  partners,  unless  sucb  as  the  nativea  were  unac- 
quainted  with;  so  that  none  of  the  Flemish  master  manwfactnrera 
of  fine  doth  went  thither  (to  England,)  their's  being  a  mystery 
not  accounted  new^  though  very  much  superior  to  the  doth 
working  then  known  in  England.  It  was  <mly  those  who  wrought 
in  new  kinds  of  worsteds,  serges,  damasks,  or  stockings,  who 
went  thither.  The  same  policy  was  also  adopted  by  the  Hanse 
towns:  hence  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  and  profitable  trade, 
which  was  lost  at  Antwerp,  centered  necessarily  in  Holland, 
where  the  manu&ctures  from  Brabant  were  cordially  received.** 
This  appears  a  satisfactory  explanation  why  the  English,  in  1668, 
were  so  much  inferior-  to  the  Dutch  in  the  manufiicture  of  fine 
doth. 

In  the  year  1660,  however,  our  manufiictuiers  b^;an  to  be 
aware  of  the  superiority  of  Spanish  wool,  and  to  mix  it  with  the 
best  English,  probably  in  what  were  called  medleys  or  mixture 
doths,  or  else  employing  the  English  wool  for  warp,  and  covering 
it  with  weft  of  Spanish  wool.  The  best  Spanish  wool  was  then 
4s.,  and  the  second  sort  3s.  per  pounds  and  the  best  English 
Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that,  in  the  latter  period  of  the 
Commonwealth,  our  trade  it  is  said  to  have  greatly  revived,  bat 
to  have  suffered  a  miserable  depression  almost  immediately  alter 
the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  In  a  letter  of  M.  Downing  of  the 
Hague,  to  the  president  of  the  council  in  London,  1660,  "printed 
in  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  vii.  p.  848,  it  is  stated,  that  great 
quantities  of  wool  were  brought  secretly  from  England  to  Hol- 
land; and  he  adds,  that  the  Dutch  had  !at  that  time  got  in  a 
great  measure  the  manu&cture  of  fine  doth,  and  would  probaUy, 
with  Silesia,  engross  also  the  manufieusture  of  coarse  doth,  and 
leave  England  nothing  but  its  native  wool  to  export. 

In  the  year  1662,  great  complaints  were  made  against  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  for  their  neglect  of  the  doth  trade;  in 
reply  to  which  they  said,  that  the  demand  for  English  doths 
failed  in  the  foreign  markets,  the  white  clothing  trade  having 
abated  from  100,000  doths  annually  to  11,000.  In  the  year  1663 
our  whole  exports  were  only  of  two  millions  against  this  country* 
It  is,  however,  deserving  notice,  that  the  number  of  wardens  for 
the  inspection  of  stufis  at  Norwich  being  too  few,  they  were  at 
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this  time  increased  from  five  to  eight.  A  letter  on  the  state  of 
trade^  published  in  1667>  says,  clothing  wools  were  so  much  fallen 
at  that  time,  that  the  best  Spanish  was  sold  at  2s.  2d.  per  pound, 
and  English  at  8d.  per  pound.  The  writer  ascribes  the  &11  in 
the  price  of  English  wool  to  our  wearing  so  much  Spanish  doth, 
a  great  part  not  manufactured  by  ourselves,  as  Dutch  blacks; 
but  it  is  obvious,  from  the  price  of  Spanish  wool,  that  the  low 
price  of  dothing  wools  at  that  time  depended  on  a  more  general 
cause,  affecting  all  manufacturing  countries.  To  relieve  the  doth 
trade  from  the  great  depression  under  which  it  laboured  between 
the  years  1600  and  1678,  various  schemes  were  devised.  Among 
others  the  mayor  and  common  coundl  of  London  passed  an  act 
^'  for  the  regulation  of  Blackwell-hall,  Leaden.hall,  and  Welsh, 
hall,  (the  three  public  markets  for  doth  in  Lo&don,)  and  for 
preventing  foreigners  buying  or  selling!"  By  foreigners  are 
understood  all  persons  not  free  of  the  city  of  London.  This  act, 
a  most  singular  monument  of  the  ignorance  or  selfishness  of  its 
authors,  prohibits  the  sale  of  all  woollen  doths  sent  to  London, 
except  at  the  above  halls,  where  certain  duties  were  to  be  paid 
upon  them,  and  from  whence  they  could  not  be  removed  for 
three  weeks,  unless  they  were  sold  in  the  mean  time  to  some 
draper,  or  other  freeman  of  the  city.  The  halLkeepers  were  to 
attend  strictly  at  the  halls,  and  turn  out  all  foreigners  and  aliens 
coming  to  purchase  cloth;  and  every  freeman  of  the  city  who 
should  introduce  a  purchaser  into  the  halls  not  free  of  the  city 
should  forfeit,  for  the  first  ofience,  five  pounds,— for  the  second, 
ten,— and  for  the  third,  fifteen  pounds  !  Thus,  iif  those  da3rs, 
turning  purchasers  out  of  the  public  markets,  and  securing  the  sale 
to  a  certain  dass  of  buyers,  was  considered  an  act  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

At  the  same  time  the  woollen  manu£Eu;tures  of  this  district, 
at  and  for  some  time  after  the  restoration,  must  have  been  in  a 
highly  flourishing  condition.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  the  preamble  to  the  charter  given  to  Leeds  in  1661, 
declared  that  the  manu&ctures  of  the  town  and  parish  had  begun 
to  contribute  greatly  to  the  augmentation  of  the  revenue,  and 
that  the  very  object  of  the  charter  was  to  prohibit  the  doth, 
makers  from  the  '' abuses,  defects,  and  deceits"  which  had  been 
discovered  in  the  making,  selling,  and  dying  of  woollen  doths. 
We  have  also  adduced  the  testimony  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
about  the  same  period,  to  the  state  of  the  district  as  ''rich  in 
woollen  manufactures."    And  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
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ever  since  that  period  it  has  been  steadily  adyandng  in  popnhu 
tion  and  opulence. 

The  alarm  and  jealousy  excited  in  England  by  the  Irish  woollen 
manufactures  produced  measures  that  almost  compelled  the  Irish 
to  export  their  wools  clandestinely  to  the  continent.  An  act  was 
passed  in  the  year  1699,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  woollen 
manufactures  from  Ireland,  except  to  a  few  parts  in  England  and 
Wales,  where  the  duties  imposed  amounted  to  a  total  prohibitioD. 
Various  addresses  were  presented  to  the  king  and  both  houses 
of  parliament ''  beseeching  his  majesty  to  take  effectual  measures 
to  prerent  the  growth  of  the  woollen  manu&ctures  in  Ireland." 
The  Irish  parliament  was  influenced  to  impose  a  duty  in  the  same 
year  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  their  own  manufactures 
when  exported.  These  unjust  proceedings  were  intended  to  anni- 
hilate the  export  trade  for  Irish  woollens;  and,  in  consequence 
their  wool  and  worsted  yam  that  was  not  consumed  at  home,  was 
sent  to  England,  or  to  the  continent  clandestinely. 

From  this  time  to  the  period  of  the  American  war  in  177^) 
the  woollen  manufactures,  and  particular  the  worsted,  still  con. 
tinued  to  flourish,  with  occasional  checks.  The  quantity  of 
long  combing  wools  grown  in  England  had  given  to  our  manufac- 
turers of  worsted  goods  a  decided  advantage  over  those  of  France, 
though  the  ingenuity  of  the  latter  in  the  manufacture  of  les 
pelites  draperies,  as  the  worsted  goods  are  called,  was  greatly 
superior  to  what  our  own  workmen  had  ever  shewn.  The  demand 
for  worsted  goods  at  home,  for  tammies  and  stufis,  which  were 
the  general  dress  of  females  before  the  year  177^>  was  very  great; 
besides  which,  we  supplied  with  worsted  goods  many  of  the  south, 
em  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  the 
use  of  their  South  American  colonies,  and  for  the  dresses  of  the 
clergy,  monks,  and  nuns,  which  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  populatioii  in  those  countries.  About  the  year  177^  the 
introduction  of  Arkwrighf  s  inventions  for  spinning,  carding,  &c. 
in  the  cotton  trade,  produced  a  great  change  in  the  article  of 
female  dress  in  England,  stuflB  and  tammies  being  supplanted  by 
cotton  goods,  which  were  become  extremely  cheap.  The  £ulure 
of  the  foreign  trade  also  greatly  affected  our  manu^turers,  both 
of  woollens  and  worsteds.  The  price  of  English  wool  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  American  war  was  lower  than  it  had  been  in  any 
period  of  our  history,  when  money  was  of  much  higher  relative 
value.  A  tod  of  281bs.  of  the  best  Lincolnshire  wool  for  combing 
Aras  not  worth  more  than  nine  shillings,   and  the  inferior  kinds 
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six  shilliDgs,  or  about  three-penoe  and  four.pence  per  pound. 
From  the  time  of  £lizabeth  to  the  middle  of  the  last  oentury, 
scarcely  any  alterations  or  improyements  had  taken  place  in  the 
processes  of  manufacture^  either  in  woollen  or  worsted^  beyond 
the  variation  of  colours  or  patterns^  to  suit  the  feshion  of  the 
day.    The  ingenious  mechanical  inventions  of  Arkwrighty  applied 
to  the  ginning  and  carding  of  cotton^  were  soon  after  modified, 
and  applied  to  the  woollen  and  worsted  trade,  and  produced  an 
entire  revolution  in  some  of  the  seats  of  their  manufacture. 
Before  that  period  the  manufiicture  of  heavy  woollens  and  coarse 
worsted  goods  had  been  gradually  concentrating  into  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  where  the  cheapness  of  living,  the  active  industry 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  above  all,  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of 
coal,  gave  the  manufacturers  a  decided  advantage  over  those  in 
the  midland  and  western  counties.    The  following  statement 
will    prove    the    fact    most    decisively.     It    may    be    proper 
to  remark,  that  eighty  years  since,  about  1738,  when  woollen 
exports  exceeded  four  millions  sterling,  the  total  number  of  pieces 
of  broad  and  narrow  cloth  made  in  Yorkshire  was  only  fifty-six 
thousand  nine  hundred.   In  1817  our  woollen  exports  are  not  only 
more  than  double  what  they  then  were;  but  the  number  of  cloths 
manufactured  in  Yorkshire  immensely  greater  than  the  quantity 
made  at  the  period  above  referred  to.    It  must  be  remarked  also, 
that  this  account  does  not  include  the  cloth  manufactured  in 
Lancashire,  and  the  borders  of  Cheshire  adjoining  Yorkshire, 
nor  the  blankets,  serges,  baizes,  flannels,  cassimeres,   toilinets, 
carpets,  rugs,  worsted  goods,  or  any  other  description  of  woollens 
or  worsteds,  except  plain  and  narrow  broad  doths.    The  total 
amount  of  these  different  woollen  articles  exceeded,  in  weight, 
if  not  in  value,  that  of  the  woollen  cloths. 

In  17^>  and  in  some  subsequent  years,  the  following  was  the 
number  of  broad  and  narrow  cloths  milled  at  the  several  fulling 
mills  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York: — 
In  1716,    26,671  broads. 

41,441  broads  and 

60,447^ 

49,362^ 


In  1740, 
In  1750, 
In  1760, 
In  1770, 
In  1780, 


93,075 
94,625 


In  1790,  162,588 
In  1800,  285,851 
In  1810,  272,664 


58,620  narrows. 

78,115 

69,573 

85,376 

87308 

140,407 
169,262 
158,252 
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In]  the  year  1800  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  England  were 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  liberty  which  was  intended  to  be  granted, 
of  exporting  wool  tolreland^  and  they  petitioned  parliament  against 
the  measure.  The  grounds  on  which  their  alarms  rested  were 
partly  the  preference  given  to  the  Irish^  and  partly  the  supposed 
facility  that  would  be  afforded  to  smuggling  wool  to  the  continent 
Several  manufiusturers  and  wool  dealers  from  difierent  parts  of  the 
kingdom  were  examined  before  the  two  houses  of  parliament; 
but  neither  in  their  evidence,  nor  in  the  speeches  of  the  learned 
council,  who  were  heard  in  support  of  the  petitionerSy  can  be 
traced  any  comprehensive  or  enlightened  views  of  the  subject 
The  objections  urged  against  the  export  of  wool  were  grounded 
principally  on  the  practice  of  former  reigns,  particularly  those  of 
Edward  III.  and  queen  Elizabeth:  but  the  facts  were  certainly 
in  opposition  to  the  statements;  for  during  the  whole  of  the  latter 
reign,  in  which  our  woollen  manufectures  were  in  a  highly  floor, 
ishing  condition,  the  export  of  wool  was  freely  admitted,  on  the  pay- 
ment  of  certain  duties;  and  during  the  reign  of  Edward  UL,  the 
prohibition  to  export  wool  under  heavy  penalties  was  confined  to 
deniaens  and  foreigners,  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of 
duties  to  the  king,  the  former  paying  less  duty  on  exports  than 
natives;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  the  export  of 
wool  was  strictly  prohibited.  AU  the  former  prohibitions  were 
evadable  by  licences^  whi^  were  readily  granted  for  money.  It 
is  from  this  reign,  therefore,  we  must  date  the  prohibition  to 
export  wool,  as  forming  an  established  law  of  the  land ;  and  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  immediately  after  this  period,  and 
to  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  1688,  our  woollen  manufactures 
were  in  a  very  declining  state,  which  proves  that  they  had  not 
derived  much  benefit  from  the  measure.  The  policy  of  admitting 
the  export  of  wool  has  been  more  than  once  agitated  in  parliament, 
and  has  renewed  the  alarm  of  the  manufacturers.  It  is  not  by 
precedents  drawn  from  former  ages,  but  solely  by  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  the  measure,  as  applicable  to  onr  present  condition, 
that  a  question  of  this  kind  should  be  determined.  With  respect 
to  short  or  clothing  wool,  it  is  thought  that  a  permission  to  export 
it  would  not  produce  the  least  efiect,  as  we  already  import  these 
wools  from  almost  every  nation  in  Europe ;  it  is  not,  therefore, 
probable  that  foreigners  would  give  a  better  price  for  them  than 
our  own  manufacturers  can  afford.  With  long  combing  wools  the 
case  18  somewhat  different,  as  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
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French  themselves^  these  wocJs  are  required  to  mix  with  and 
improve  their  own.* 

M'CuUoch^  a  competent  authority  upon  this  subject,  has  the 
following  passage: — The  evidence  as  to  the  absolute  necessity 
of  employing  foreign  wool^  taken  before  the  Lords'  Committee^ 
is  as  dedaiye  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Mr.  Gott,  of  Leeds^  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  best  informed  manufocturers  of  the 
empire^  informed  the  committee^  that^  in  his  own  works,  he  used 
only  foreign  wool.  On  being  asked  whether  he  could  carry  on 
an  export  trade  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present,  if  he  manufac 
tured  his  cloth  of  British  wool,  Mr.  Grott  replied,  that  in  certain 
descriptions  of  doth,  ^*  he  could  not  make  an  article  that  would 
be  merchantable  at  all  for  the  foreign  market,  or  even  for  the 
home  market,  except  of  foreign  wooL"  We  subjoin  a  few  addi. 
tional  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  this  most  competent  witness. 
'*  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  information  with  respect  to  the 
competition  that  now  exists  between  foreigners  and  this  country 
in  wodlen  cloths?"  ''  I  think  the  competition  is  very  strong.  In 
some  instances  the  foreigner  has,  probably,  the  advantage;  and 

*  Upon  Uu8  Biibject  we  eabmit  the  following  obaervations  from  a  pamphlet 
published  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Maidand.  *'  Tho  monuftcture  of  our 
native  wool  cUdms  from  goTemment  the  preservation  of  it  for  his  U8e ;  for  b^ 
the  statute  law  qfthe  land,  he  is  confined  to  Ua  toil  for  the  express  purpose  qf 
working  up  the  wool  which  grows  upon  it.  This  wool  cannot,  therefore,  upon  a 
just  and  moral  principle,  bo  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  country  in  an  unmanu&c- 
tured  state,  without  allowing  the  monufiicturcr  to  follow  it,  or  without  obliging  the 
grower  and  exporter  of  it  to  maintoin  him  and  his  children.**  This  is  so  obviously 
just,  that  whenever  the  export  of  wool  is  admitted,  we  cannot  any  longer,  as  at 
present,  prohibit  the  woollen  manu&ctarers  from  emigrating  and  carrying  thdr 
industry  to  the  best  market.  "  The  wool,**  as  Mr.  Maitland  elsewhere  observes, 
'^does  not  on  an  average  compose  more  than  one-fifth  part  of  the  value  of  the 
animal  on  which  it  grows;  and  the  manufacturer,  by  obtaining  this  sixth  part, 
at  such  a  moderate  rate  as  may  enable  him  to  sell  his  goods,  when  manu&ctured 
at  a  reasonable  profit,  insures  to  tho  owner  of  land  a  moral  certainty  of  obtaining 
the  full  value  for  the  remaining  five-sixths,  and  receiving  an  ample  price  also  for 
all  the  other  productions  of  his  grounds.**  The  truth  of  this  observation  we  know 
to  be  fuUy  proved  in  the  Yorkshire  markets.  Whenever  there  is  any  considerable 
depreasion  of  the  woollen  trade,  it  is  always  attended  with  a  decreased  consumption 
of  animal  food,  supplied  principally  from  Lincolnshire,  and  the  counties  which 
produce  the  largest  quantity  of  wool.  Should  the  permission  to  export  wool  be 
attended  with  effect  in  diminishing  our  own  manufactures,  the  result  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  land-owner,  who  would  then  have  to  find  new  customers 
for  his  general  produce,  and  new  associates  to  share  with  him  the  burden  of 
taxation. 
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in  others,  the  superiority  of  the  British  manu&cture,  I  think, 
has  greatly  the  advantage:  that  would  apply,  I  should  say, 
particularly  to  the  fine  cloths  of  Ghreat  Britain  compared  with 
foreign  cloths;  in  some  descriptions  of  low  cloths,  the  foreigners 
are  nearly  on  a  footing,  and  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  superior 
to  us."  ^*  speaking  of  the  finer  cloths,  is  the  competition  such  as 
to  render  an  additional  duty  on  the  importation  of  fordgn  wool 
likely  to  injure  the  export  trade  ?" — "  /  have  no  doubt,  speaking 
on  my  oath,  thai  it  would  he  fated  to  the  foreign  cloth  trade  of 
the  country,  I  would  say  further,  that  it  would  be  equally 
injurious  to  coarse  manufectures  of  all  kinds  made  of  English 
wool.  The  competition  now  with  foreigners  is  as  nearly  balanced 
as  possible;  and  the  disturbing  operation  of  attacks  of  that 
description  would  necessarily  enable  the  foreigner  to  buy  his 
wool  cheaper  than  we  should  do  it  in  this  country;  the  result 
would  be,  that  foreigners  would,  by  such  a  premium,  be  enabled 
to  extend  their  manufactures,  to  the  exclusion  of  British  manu- 
fectures  of  all  descriptions." 

In  another  part  of  his  eridence,  Mr.  Grott  says,  "  If  two 
pieces  of  doth,  at  10s.  a  yard,  were  put  before  a  customer — one 
made  of  British  wool,  the  other  of  foreign  wool—- one  would  be 
sold,  and  the  other  would  remain  on  hand:  I  could  not  execute 
an  order  with  it.  If  any  person  sent  to  me  for  cloth  of  7s.  or  86, 
a  yard,  and  it  were  made  of  English  wool,  it  would  be  sent  back 
to  me,  and  I  should  resort  to  foreign  wool,  or  foreign  mixed  with 
British,  to  execute  that  order.'  On  Mr.  6ott  being  asked 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  price  <^  British  wool  would  have 
been  greater  or  less  than  it  actually  is,  had  the  duty  of  sixpence 
per  lb.  on  foreign  wool  been  continued,  he  answered, — 'My 
opinion  is,  that  the  price  of  British  wool  would  have  been  less 
at  this  time;  the  demand  for  British  wool  would  have  been  very 
much  less.  British  manufactures  mould  have  been  shut  out  of 
every  foreign  market;  and  the  stock  of  wool  would  have  accumu- 
lated, as  it  will  do  if  ever  that  duty  be  imposed  again." — (Afr. 
Gott's  Evidence,  pp.  292,  293.) 

The  view  taken  by  Mr.  Qott  of  the  efifect  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  wool  on  the  price  of  British  wool,  is  supported  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  manufacturing  witnesses  examined 
by  the  committee.  Blankets,  flannels  of  all  sorts,  baizes,  carpets, 
bear..skins,  &c.  are  made  principally  of  English  wool ;  and  the 
command  of  foreign  wool  enables  the  manufiacturers  to  use  a  con- 
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siderable  quantity  of  English  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
descriptions  of  doth,  which,  if  made  entirely  of  it,  would  be 
quite  unsaleable.  On  Mr.  Goodman,  a  wooistapler  of  Leeds, 
being  asked  whether,  if  a  duty  were  laid  on  foreign  wool,  it 
would  force  the  use  of  English  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths, 
from  which  it  is  now  excluded,  he  answered, — 'Certainly  not: 
we  could  not  get  people  to  wear  such  a  cloth;  they  want  a  better, 
finer  cloth;  it  is  so  much  handsomer  in  its  wear,  and  so  much 
more  durable.' — (p.  241.)  Mr.  Francis,  of  Heytesbury,  declared 
that  there  was  no  demand  for  cloth  made  wholly  of  British  wool ; 
and  that  it  was  principally  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
blankets,  baizes,  &c;  and  that  the  exclusion  of  foreign  wool 
would  only  injure  the  manu&cture,  without  raising  the  price  of 
British  wool.— (p.  268.)  Statements  to  the  same  effect  were 
made  by  Mr.  Webb,  (p.  270,)  Mr.  Sheppard,  (p.  294,)  Mr. 
Ireland,  (p.  319,)  and,  in  short,  by  every  one  of  the  witnesses 
conversant  with  the  manufacture. 

The  following  miscellaneous  particulars  will  be  perused  with 
great  interest  by  the  commercial  reader. 

Between  the  years  17^7  and  1787  the  average  cost  of 
manufacturing  a  pack  of  long  wool  into  yarn  was  as  follows: — 
1^  pack  of  Lincoln  or  Kent  wool  would  cost  <£7-  lOs.  The  wash, 
ing  and  combing  would  cost  £2.  10s.  The  spinning,  nine 
pounds;  the  carrying  out,  two  pounds;  the  average  Norwich 
profit  would  be  three  pounds;  making  a  total  of  twenty  pounds— 
an  amazing  difference  to  the  price  of  the  same  manufacture  at 
the  present  day. 

About  the  same  time,  a  wool^comber  with  three  thousand 
pounds  capita],  would  make  four  hundred  and  sixteen  packs  in 
one  year,  or  twelve  hundred  pounds  profit.  His  return  would 
be  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty.six  pounds. 

The  state  of  things  in  this  manufacture,  before  machinery 
was  introduced  to  any  extent,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  fsLCt 
that  in  1738,  a  pack  of  long  wool  made  into  fine  stuffs,  would 
employ  one  hundred  and  fifty^eight  persons  a  week,  who  earned 
thirty-two  pounds  twelve  shilling. 

In  1788  the  spinners  were  old  men,  women,  and  children  of 
both  sexes;  and  at  that  time  in  sixteen  counties,  their  average 
earnings  was  sixpence  ^Eirthing  per  diem. 

Arthur  Young,  in  his  Annals  of  Agriculture,  gives  a  curious 
picture  of  the  state  of  machinery  in  the  cloth  manufacture  in 

VOL.  II.  o  d 
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Leeds^  in  1796.  He  infonns  us  tbat  in  that  year,  Leeds  bad 
six  or  seven  steam  engines  for  miliar  and  one  for  a  dying  house. 
Spinners  in  Leeds  earned  ahout  tenpenoe  per  diem,  some  of  them 
a  shilling.  Croppers,  shearmen,  and  knappers  earned  from  a 
guinea  to  thirty  shillings  per  week.  And  he  adds,  "the 
machines  which  have  done  so  much  for  the  oottcm  trade  are  &st 
introducing  here."  At  the  same  time  weavers  in  cottages  earned 
generally  12s.  a  week,  and  some  of  them  so  low  as  nine  shillings. 
The  progress  of  machinery  may  be  estimated  by  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Gott,  before  Parliament  in  1800.  He  then  stated  that 
fifteen  years  previously,  it  would  have  required  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-four  persons  to  do  that  which  was  then  done 
by  thirty-five  individuals  in  a  week.  Of  course  he  was  speaking  of 
the  processes  of  scribbling  and  spinning.  He  further  stated,  that 
the  average  of  wages  in  the  woollen  manufactory,  at  that  time, 
was  as  follows:— men  could  earn  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  shiL 
lings  per  week,— children  could  earn  three  shillings  per  week, — 
women  could  earn  from  five  to  six  shilling  per  week, — old  men 
from  nine  to  twelve  shillings  per  week,  and  older  children,  i.  e. 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  from  five  to  six  shillings 
per  week.  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Joseph  Stanclifie,  a  trustee 
of  the  Leeds  Cloth  HaUs,  presented  to  Parliament  the  following 
statement,  to  shew  the  saving  efiected  by  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  manual  labour  in  the  manufacture  of  one  pack  of 
wool  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds.  The  work  to  be  performed 
in  one  day. 

By  the  Old  Method.  By  the  New  Method. 

2  Wool-sorters 2 

6  Cleaners 2 

2  Dyers 2 

4  Teazers 0 

43  Scribblers  and  Carders 4 

i  2  Slubbers 

54  Slubbers,  Feeders  and  Spinners  <  6  Feeders. 

(  10  Spinners. 

2  Warpers 2 

24  Weavers 24 

12  Bobbin  Winders 12 

4  Millers  4 

1  Superintendant 1 

6  Clotli  Dressers  6 

leo  77 
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All  this^  no  doubt^  was  thought  to  be  very  Burprising  thirty- 
four  years  ago;  but  the  half  was  not  told>  and  the  witness  before 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  would  be  most  prodigiously 
astonished  himself  were  he  to  know  how  the  gigs,  and  the  jennies, 
and  the  mules,  and  the  power  looms  have  subtracted  from  the 
amount  of  manual  labour,  and  increased  the  facility  of  production. 
Our  readers  are  particularly  referred  to  vol.  1,  p.  Jl — 74,  for 
some  account  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  application  of  steam 
power  to  the  manu&cture  of  woollen  cloth,  upon  the  minds  of 
the  operative  population  of  this  neighbourhood. 

The  progress  of  machinery  in  this  district  may  be  estimated 
by  the  following  comparison.  We  have  already  stated  that,  in 
1796,  there  were  in  Leeds  only  six  or  seven  steam  engines  for 
mills,  and  one  for  a  dying  hopse.  In  the  month  of  March,  1890, 
a  survey  of  the  manu£u;turing  establishments  in  the  parish  of 
Leeds  was  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  and  the  power 
of  the  steam  engines,  and  the  progressive  growth  of  the  manu. 
fectories.    The  following  is  the  result 

No,  of  AggregcUe 

Manufacturing  and  finishing  of     Engines.      Horse  Power. 

woollen  cloths 80     1884 

Dying,  washing,  and  cleaning  cloth 

andstnfis 23    237 

Flax  spinning  24  705 

Grindingcom 17  282 

Waregrinding 5  82 

Seed  crushing,  &c 5  160 

Drawing  coals  from  pits  and  loco- 
motive engines 12    164 

bon  foundries  • 11  145 

Tobacco  manufacturing     9  25 

Machine  making 8  68 

Pumping  water  7  18 

Shear  making  and  grinding 2  12 

Sawingwood  2  24 

Paper  manufacturing  • 2  42 

Silk  and  cotton  spinning 1  36 

Worsted  spinning 4  57 

Carpet  manu&cturing 1  26 

For  various  other  minor  purposes  12  81 

Total 225  4048 
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Since  the  year  1792  there  hare  been  224  steam  engines 
erected  in  the  parish  of  Leeds^  which  in  1830  were  in  operation  in  the 
various  branches  of  manufacture^  with  an  aggregate  of  4048  horse 
power.  There  were  also  eight  engines  which  were  not  in  nsej  with 
a  power  of  139  horses.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  the 
furnaces  of  these  steam  engines,  supposing  each  horse  power  to 
require  15  cwt.  per  week  or  39  tons  a  year,  was  157j872  tons. 
According  to  another  calculation,  it  was  supposed  that  about  27 
tons  a  year  to  each  horse  power  was  sufficient,  which  would  make 
the  annual  consumption  of  the  above  engines  109,296  tons. 

Since  this  period  the  number  of  engines  has  increased;  the 
progress  of  machinery  cannot  be  arrested,  the  corn  law  system 
acts  as  a  premium  upon  its  adoption,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  continue  to  supersede  more  and  more  the  employment 
of  manual  labour^  in  every  description  of  manufacturing  process.* 

*  That  our  readen  may  estimate  the  opinioiu  entertained  of  the  laige  ^ctory 
system  almost  thirty  yean  ago,  we  shall  subjoin  in  this  place  an  extract  from  the 
Report  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  woollen  trade  of  1806.     "  Your 
committee  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  that  the  i^yprehensions  entertained  of 
factories  are  not  only  vicious  in  principle,  but  they  are  practically  enxmeous ;  to 
such  a  degree,  that  eren  the  Tery  opposite  principles  might  be  reasonably  enter- 
tained.    Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  the  factories,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least,  and  in  the  present  day,  seem  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  domestic  system ;  supplying  those  very  particulars  wherdn  the  domestic  system 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  inherently  defective :  for  it  is  obvious,  that  the  little 
master  manu&cturers  cannot  afford,   like  the  man  who  possesses  considenble 
capital,  to  try  the  experiment  which  are  requisite,  and  incur  the  risks,  and  even 
losses,  which  almost  always  occur,  in  inventing  and  perfecting  new  articles  of 
manu&cture,  or  in  carrying  to  a  state  of  greater  perfection  articles    already 
established.     He  cannot  learn,  by  personal  inspection,  the  wants  and  habita,  the 
arts,  manu&ctures,  and  improvements  of  foreign  countries;   diligence,  economy, 
and  prudence,  are  the  requisites  of  his  character,  not  invention,  taste,  and  enter- 
prise; nor  would  he  be  warranted  in  hazarding  the  loss  of  any  part  of  his  small 
capitaL     He  walks  in  a  sure  road  as  long  ss  ho  treads  in  the  beaten  track ;  but  he 
must  not  deviate  into  the  paths  of  speculation.     The  owner  of  a  iiM:tory,  on  the 
contrary,  being  commonly  possessed  of  a  large  capital,  and  having  all  his  workmen 
employed  under  his  own  immediate  superintendence,   may  make  experiments, 
hazard  speculation,  invent  shorter  or  better  modes  of  performing  old  processes, 
may  introduce  new  articles,  snd  improve  and  perfect  old  ones,  thus  giving  the 
range  to  his  taste  and  fancy,  and  thereby  alone  enabling  our  manufuturers  to 
stand  the  competition  with  their  commercial  rivals  in  other  countries.    Mean- 
while, as  is  well  worthy  of   remark  (and   experience  abundantly  warrants   the 
assertion,)  many  of  these  new  fifibrics  and  inventions,  when  their  suocesa  is  once 
established,  become  general  among  the  whole  body  of  manufacturers;  the  domestic 
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Without  entering  into  a  description  upon  this  topic^  for 
which,  indeed  we  have  no  room,  it  must  be  asserted  that  the  use 
of  machinery  has  materially  changed  the  circumstances  of  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  district  The 
number  of  small  domestic  manuliBcturers  has  greatly  diminished  in 
the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  those  immense  manu&ctories  where  the  whole 
process  of  making  doth  is  carried  on  from  its  commencement  to 
its  close.  The  families  of  many  of  those  who  were  formerly 
master  clothiers,  are  now  employed  in  subordinate  stations  in 
those  very  mills  by  which  their  individual  and  domestic  indepen. 
dence  has  been  superseded.* 

mana&cturen  theniaelTM  thus  benefiting,  in  the  end,  firom  thoee  Ycrj  factories 
wliich  had  been  at  fint  the  objects  of  their  jealousy.  The  history  of  almost  all 
oar  other  manu&ctores,  in  which  great  improvements  have  been  made  of  late  yean, 
in  lome  cases  at  an  ^™™*"—  expeiue,  and  after  numbers  of  unsucoessful  experi. 
ments,  strikingly  illustrates  and  enforoes  the  above  remarks.  It  is  besides  an 
acknowledged  fiftct,  that  the  owners  of  factories  sre  often  amongst  the  most 
extensive  porchssers  at  the  halls,  where  they  buy  from  the  domestic  clothier  the 
establiahed  articles  of  manuftcture,  or  are  able  at  once  to  answer  a  great  and  sadden 
order ;  while,  at  home,  and  under  their  own  superintendence,  they  make  their 
&ncy  goods,  snd  sny  srticles  of  a  newer,  more  costly,  or  more  delicate  quality, 
to  which  they  are  enabled  by  the  domestic  system  to  apply  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  capital.  Thus,  the  two  systems,  instead  of  rivalling,  are  mutual  aids 
to  each  other;  each  supplying  the  other*s  defects,  and  promoting  the  other^s 
prosperity.*^ 

*  We  shall  make  no  apology  for  inserting  the  following  extract  from  Babbage*s 
Economy  of  Manufactures,  because  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  the 
mann&cturers  of  this  vidnity.  I  shall  now  present  the  outline  of  a  system 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  pregnant  with  the  most  important  results,  both  to  the 
class  of  workmen  and  to  the  country  at  large ;  and  which,  if  acted  upon,  would,  in 
my  opinion,  permanently  raise  the  working  classes,  and  greatly  extend  the  manu- 
fi^turing  system. 

The  general  piindples  on  which  the  proposed  system  is  founded,  arft— . 

IsL  ThtU  a  eantiderable  part  <if  the  wage9  received bjf  each  perstni^ 
ikmUd  depend  on  the  pn^  made  bjf  the  ettabHshmeni  ;  and 

2nd.  That  every  penon  eanneeted  uoiih  it  shotM  derive  more  advantage 
from  apphfing  am/y  improvement  he  might  diteover,  to  the  factory  in  which  he 
it  emphyed,  than  he  could  by  any  other  course. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  prevail  on  the  large  capitalist  to  enter  upon  any  system, 
which  would  change  the  division  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  employment  of  his 
capital  in  setting  skill  and  labour  in  action ;  any  alteration,  therefore,  must  be 
expected  rather  from  the  small  capitalist,  or  finom  the  higher  class  of  workmen,  who 
combine  the  two  characters;  and  to  these  latter  classes,  whose  welfare  will  be  first 
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The  woollen  manufiurture  and  the  woollen  cloth   trade  in 
general,  have  been  less  liable  to  great  ncissitudes  than,  perhaps, 

affected,  the  chtnge  is  most  important  I  thall,  theiefore,  fint  point  out  the 
courte  to  be  punaed  in  making  the  experiment;  and  then,  taking  aa  an  illostta- 
tion  a  paxtScular  branch  of  trade,  shall  examine  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  pro- 
posed system  as  applied  to  it. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  some  lafge  manuftcturing  tovn,  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  skilful  workmen  to  unite,  whose  characters  for  sobriety  and 
Bttediness  are  good,  and  are  well  known  among  their  own  class.  Such  persons 
will  each  possess  some  small  porUon  of  capital ;  and  let  them  join  with  one  or 
two  others  who  have  raised  themselves  into  the  class  of  small  master  manu&cturera, 
and,  therefore,  possess  rather  a  larger  portion  of  cafdtaL  Let  these  persona,  afUr 
well  considering  the  subject,  agree  to  establish*  a  manufiictory  of  fire-irons  and 
fenders;  and  let  us  suppose  that  each  of  the  workmen  can  eommand  forty 
pounds,  and  each  of  the  small  capitalists  possesses  two  hundred  pounds :  thus  they 
have  a  capital  of  jC800  with  which  to  commence  business ;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
simplifying,  let  us  further  suppose  the  labour  of  each  of  these  twelte  persons  to 
be  worth  two  pounds  a  week.  One  portion  of  their  capital  will  be  expended  fki 
procuring  the  tools  necessary  for  their  timde,  which  will  take  at  least  £400,  mod 
this  must  bo  considered  as  their  fixed  capital.  The  renudning  £400  must  be 
employed  aa  circulating  cajntal,  in  puithaidng  the  iron  with  which  their  artada 
are  made,  in  paying  the  rent  of  their  workshops,  and  in  supporting  themselTea 
and  femilies  until  some  portion  of  it  is  replaced  by  sale  of  the  goods  produced. 

Now  the  first  question  to  be  settled  is,  what  proportion  of  the  profit  should 
be  allowed  for  the  use  of  capital,  and  what  for  skUl  and  labour?  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  dedde  this  question  by  any  abstract  reasoning ;  if  the  capital  snp^ 
plied  by  each  partner  is  equal,  sll  difilculty  will  be  reAoved ;  if  otherwise,  tbo 
proportion  must  be  left  to  find  its  level,  and  will  be  discovered  by  experience  ; 
and  it  is  probablo  that  it  will  not  fluctuate  much.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  ^reed 
that  the  capital  of  £800  shall  receive  the  wages  of  one  wurkman.  At  the  end  of 
each  week  every  workman  is  to  receive  one  pound  as  wages,  and  one  pound  is  to 
be  divided  amongst  the  owners  of  the  capital  After  a  few  weeks  the  returns 
will  begin  to  come  in ;  and  they  will  soon  beeome  nearly  unifbrm.  Accurate 
accounts  should  be  kept  of  every  expense  and  of  all  the  sales ;  and  at  the  end  of 
each  week  the  profit  should  be  divided.  A  certain  portion  should  be  laid  aside  aa 
a  reserved  fund,  another  portion  for  repair  of  the  tools,  and  the  remainder  being 
divided  into  thirteen  parts,  one  of  these  parts  would  be  divided  amongst  the 
capitalists  and  one  belong  to  each  workman.  Thus  each  would,  in  ordinary  cir. 
cumstanccs,  make  up  his  usual  wages  of  two  pounds  weekly.  If  the  fkctory  went 
on  prosperously,  the  wages  of  the  men  would  increase ;  if  the  sales  fell  off  they 
would  be  diminished.  It  is  important  that  every  person  employed  in  the  establiah- 
ment,  whatever  might  be  the  amount  paid  for  his  services,  whether  he  acta  aa 
labourer  or  portei^-«s  the  clerk  who  keeps  the  accounts,  or  as  book-keeper 
employed  for  a  few  hours  onoe  a  week  to  superintend  them,  should  reodve  one 
half  of  what  his  service  is  worth  in  fixed  salary,  the  other  part  varying  with  the 
success  of  the  undertaking; 
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any  other  which  can  be  nain.ec|.  There  have  been,  for  instfuice, 
none  of  those  sudden  and  extensive  fluctuations  by  which  the 
cotton  manufacture  has  not  infrequently  been  agitated.  One 
consequence  of  this  circumstance  is,  that  while  such  large  fortunes 
have  not  been  either  acquired  or  lost  in  the  cloth  trade  as  in  that 

In  such  a  fectory,  of  coarse,  division  of  labour  would  be  introduced ;  some 
of  the  workmen  would  be  constantly  employed  in  forging  the  fire-irons,  others  in 
poliriiing  them,  others  in  piercing  and  forming  the  fenders.  It  would  be  essential 
that  the  time  occupied  in  each  process,  and  also  its  expense,  should  be  well  ascer- 
tained ;  ioformation  which  would  soon  be  obtained  very  precisely.  Now,  if  a 
workman  should  find  a  mode  of  shortening  any  of  the  processes,  he  would  confer 
a  benefit  on  the  whole  party,  even  if  they  recdved  but  a  small  part  of  the  resulting 
profit  For  the  promotion  of  such  discoveries,  it  would  be  desirable  that  those 
who  make  them  should  either  receive  some  reward,  to  be  determined  after  a 
■nfiSdent  trial  by  a  committee  aasembling  periodically ;  or  if  they  be  of  high  impor- 
tance, that  the  discoverer  receive  one-hal^  or  two-thirds,  of  the  profit  resulting 
from  them  during  the  next  year,  or  some  other  determinate  period,  as  might  be 
found  eaq>edient  As  the  advantages  of  such  improvements  would  be  clear  gain 
to  (he  fiu:tory,  it  is  obvioua  that  such  a  share  might  be  allowed  to  the  inventor, 
that  it  would  be  for  his  interest  rather  to  give  the  benefit  of  them  to  his  partners, 
than  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  other  way. 

The  result  of  such  arrangements  in  a  fiictory  would  be, 

1.  That  every  person  engaged  in  it  would  have  a  direct  interest  in  its 
pfTosperity;  since  the  effect  of  any  success,  or  fidling  off,  would  almost  immediately 
produce  a  oorrespondii^  change  in  his  weekly  receipts. 

2.  Every  person  concerned  in  the  fiictory  would  have  an  immediate  interest  in 
picventiDg  any  waste  or  mismanagement  in  all  the  others. 

3.  The  talents  of  all  connected  with  it  would  be  strongly  directed  to  its  im- 
provement in  every  department. 

4.  None  but  workmen  of  high  character  and  qualifications  could  obtain  admis- 
sion into  such  establishments ;  because  when  any  additional  hands  were  required, 
it  would  be  the  common  interest  of  all  to  admit  only  the  most  respectable  and 
skilful;  and  it  would  be  &r  less  easy  to  impose  upon  a  dozen  workmen  than  upon 
the  single  proprietor  of  a  &ctory. 

5.  When  any  circumstance  produced  a  glut  in  the  market,  more  skill  would 
be  directed  to  diminishing  the  cost  of  production ;  and  a  portion  of  the  time  of 
the  men  might  then  be  occupied  in  repairing  and  improving  their  tools,  for  which 
a  reserved  fund  would  pay,  thus  checking  present,  and  at  the  same  time 
fiiffilTtJting  future  production. 

6.  Another  advantage,  of  no  ordinary  value,  would  be  the  total  removal  of  all 
real  or  imaginary  causes  for  combinations.  The  workman  and  the  capitalist 
would  so  shade  into  each  other, — ^would  so  evidently  have  a  common  interest, 
and  their  difiiculties  and  distress  would  be  mutually  so  well  understood,  that, 
infltead  of  combining  to  oppress  one  another,  the  only  combination  which  could 
exist  would  be  a  most  powerful  union  between  both  parties  to  overcome  their 
ronuBon  difficulties. 
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department  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  persereranoe,  industiy, 
and  skill  hare  seldom  or  ever  foiled  to  acquire  not  only  com. 
petence  hut  affluence.  Thus  a  very  preponderating  portion  of 
the  rich  manufacturers  and  traders  of  the  district,  consists  of  men 
who,  much  to  their  own  honour,  have  risen  hy  their  own  exer. 
tions  and  diligence  from  the  most  humble  circumstances  to  ease 
and  opulence.  Now  that  the  woollen  manufacture  is  more  con. 
centrated  than  it  was,  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  so 
frequently  as  formerly.  It  may  also  be  remarked  in  this  place, 
that  there  is  a  greater  diffusion  of  comfort  among  the  population 
in  the  wooUen  district,  than  in  any  other  manufacturing  ridnity. 

The  woollen  manufacture,  however,  has  by  no  means  been 
without  its  periods  of  agitation,  especially  when  dissensions  have 
arisen  between  the  masters  and  the  men  relative  to  the  remuner- 
ation which  ought  to  be  given  for  labour,  and  the  distribution  of 
employment.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  writer  to  give  any 
account  of  disputes,  which  it  is  particularly  desirable  should  be 
buried  in  complete  oblivion.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  last 
difference  of  the  kind,  which  occurred  in  the  present  year,  (1834) 
was  the  most  formidable,  and  that  it  terminated  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  doth  dressers'  and  workers'  Trades'  Union,  which  had 
existed  for  several  years,  and  had  exercised  a  very  great  influence 
upon  the  affairs  of  this  district. 

We  must  not  forget  to  state,  that  the  fine  doth  manufacture 
of  the  West  of  England,  some  years  ago  was  introduced  into  this 
district.  Mr.  Wm.  Hirst,  of  Leeds,  outstripped  the  dothiers  in 
the  West  of  England,  in  the  manufacture  of  black  and  blue 
superfine  doth;  and  his  zealous  endeavours  to  promote  the 
manufacturing  vicinity  in  which  he  resided,  appeared  likely 
to  be  crowned  with  permanent  success.  But  although  many  of 
the  manufiEurturers  in  this  part  of  the  country,  stimulated  by  his 
example,  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  woollens  of  a  superior 
description,  and  although,  too,  the  term  Yorkshire  doth,  neither 
at  home  nor  in  foreign  countries,  conveys  the  idea  of  inferiority, 
yet  circumstances  have  induced  the  partial  abandonment  of  this 
system  of  manufacture,  and  the  West  of  England  remaius 
supreme  in  its  own  department. 

We  must  now  give  some  particulars  relative  to  the  woollen 
cloth  market  in  Leeds,  and  the  system  of  sale  adopted  by  the 
manufacturers. 

The  original  market  for  woollen  cloth,  was  held  on  Leeds 
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Bridge,  selected  for  the  purpose,  we  should  conceive,  because 
of  its  publicity.  It  must,  however,  have  been  strangely  inoon. 
venient,  and  it  must  have  presented  a  curious  and  ludicrous 
scene.  The  packhorses  brought  their  loads,  stalls  were  erected, 
and  the  clothiers,  amidst  tumult  and  confusion,  disposed  of  their 
goods  to  the  purchasers.  The  market  was  remo^,  although 
the  system  was  preserved,  in  1684.  On  the  fourteenth  of  June, 
in  that  year,  the  woollen  doth  market  was  removed  into  Briggate, 
it  was  held  on  the  early  part  of  the  market  day,  it  was  dosed 
by  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  the  old  chapel  on  the  bridge,  (see 
voL  1,  p.  105,)  then  the  goods  and  the  benches  were  immediately 
removed,  and  the  street  was  occupied  by  the  country  linen 
drapers,  shoemakers,  and  other  tradesmen. 

The  very  great  inconveniienee  of  holding  an  important  and 
rapidly  increasing  market  in  the  open  air,  soon  induced  the 
dothiers  and  the  merchants  to  procure  better  accommodation, 
and  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  In  1711  the 
first  Cloth  Hall  in  Leeds  was  erected;  it  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Hospital;  the  first  market  was  held  in  it  on  the  29th  of 
May  in  the  above  mentioned  year;  but  it  soon  proved  too  limited 
for  the  public  convenience.  In  1755  this  place  was  disused  by 
the  dothiers,  and  another  Hall  was  built  in  Meadow  Lane;  this 
hall  was  seventy  yards  long  by  ten  broad ;  but  this  also  was 
speedily  abandoned  for  the  more  commodious  edifices  which  have 
now  to  be  described. 

The  Coloured  doth  Hall  was  erected  in  1758;  here  the 
country  manufacturers  or  dothiers  sell  the  coloured  cloths  in 
their  rough  state  to  the  merchants  and  finishers.  The  building 
is  quadrangular,  of  brick,  endosing  an  open  area,  and  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  yards  and  a  half  long,  and  sixty-six  yards 
broad.  It  is  divided  into  six  departments,  which,  from  their 
magnitude,  are  properly  enough  called  streets.  Each  street 
contains  two  rows  of  stands,  and  each  stand  measures  twenty- 
two  inches  in  front,  having  marked  on  it  the  name  of  the  clothier 
to  whom  it  belongs.  The  total  number  of  stands  is  one  thousand 
eight  hundred,  and  each  is  freehold  property.  Each  stand  cost 
originally  £S,  3s.,  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  they  sold  at  from  £16  to  £24  each ;  since  that  time 
the  value  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  average  price  now 
amounts  to  very  little.  In  the  year  1810  an  additional  story 
was  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Coloured  Cloth  Hall,  and  is 
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used  principally  for  the  sale  of  ladies'  doths  in  tlie  ondj ed 
state. 

Formerly  three  thousand  clothiers  might  be  seen  on  a  market 
day,  in  this  building,  and  transactions  to  the  amount  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  would  be  completed  while  the 
market  was  open.  Although  the  amount  of  these  transactions 
has  been  greatly  diminished,  the  scene  is  deeply  interesting  to 
strangers. 

The  White  doth  Hall,  which  was  built  in  the  year  l^S, 
is  on  the  same  plan  with  the  other,  of  nearly  the  same  extend 
and  the  price  of  its  stands  has  undergone  similar  fluctuatioii& 
The  original  cost  of  these  stands  was  about  £1. 10s.;  some  yesn 
ago  they  advanced  to  £6  or  £8  each ;  but  now  they  seJl  on  in 
average  for  not  more  than  one  pound.  This  enormous  depred- 
ation is  not  owing  to  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  wooQen 
goods  manufactured,  but  to  the  factory  system  having  so  far 
prevailed  over  the  domestic  system,  as  to  reduce  the  number  of 
that  valuable  class  of  men,  the  clothiers  attending  the  Leeds 
market,  from  upwards  of  three  thousand  to  about  half  that 
number. 

The  following  is  the  mode  in  which  the  markets  are  con- 
ducted in  these  halls.  The  market  days  are  on  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays,  on  which  days  alone  the  merchants  are  permitted  to 
buy  or  to  inspect  the  cloths  in  the  halls.  In  both  the  halls  the 
regulations  are  similar,  and  are  admirably  calculated  to  subserve 
both  regularity  and  expedition.  The  markets  are  held  in  the 
rooming;  they  are  opened  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell;  each 
manufacturer  or  clothier  appears  behind  his  stand  and  the  sales 
immediately  commence.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  a  warning  bell 
announces  the  approaching  close  of  the  market;  and  the  sound 
of  the  third  bell,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  terminates 
the  business  of  the  day.  Each  merchant  now  quits  the  hall  on 
pain  of  a  penalty  of  58.  for  every  five  minutes  that  he  continues 
in  it  after  the  last  bell  has  rung;  and  thus,  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  all  the  transactions  are  completed.  The  Mixed  Cloth 
Hall  opens  at  half.past  eight  in  summer;  nine  in  spring  and 
autumn ;  and  half-past  nine  in  winter.  The  White  Cloth  HaU 
opens  when  the  other  closes ;  and  strangers  passing  through  the 
town  frequently  gratify  themselves  by  visiting  the  halls  during 
the  hours  of  business,  to  which  there  is  no  objection.  The  doth 
is  brought  to  these  haUs  in  the  unfinished  state,  and  it  is  dressed 
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under  the  mercbant's  directioD^  eitfaer  by  bis  own  workmen  or 
by  persons  whose  business  is  to  dress  and  finish  woollen  goods. 
One  of  the  regulations  of  the  halls  is^  that  dothiers^  who  hare 
not  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  the  business^  cannot 
occupy  any  of  the  stands. 

We  roust  not  omit  to  mention,  that,  in  17^2,  another  doth 
Hall  was  opened  on  the  basement  story  of  the  Music  Hall, 
which  was  designed  to  afford  accommodation  to  those  manufac- 
turers who  were  excluded  from  the  other  haiUs,  because  they 
had  not  senred  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  the  trade.  This 
place  received  the  designation  of  "  Tom  Paine's  Hall/'  but  has 
been  abandoned  several  years. 

II.    THE  WORSTED  MANUFACTURE. 

In  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  early  history  of 
the  woollen  manufactory,  we  have  stated  a  number  of  particulars 
which  equally  apply  to  the  history  of  the  worsted  manu£u;ture. 
A  coarse  manufacture  of  this  description  of  goods  may  possibly 
have  existed  in  the  time  both  of  the  Saxons  and  of  the  early 
Normans,  but  no  particulars,  in  its  history,  are  worthy  of 
distinct  mention  until  the  reign  of  Edward  HL  That  Norwich, 
even  at  that  period,  was  eminent  for  its  worsted  manufiEu;ture, 
is  ascertained  by  a  petition  from  the  worsted  weavers  and 
merchants  of  that  town,  who  petitioned  the  king,  in  1348,  to 
revoke  his  patent  of  an  Aulneger  of  worsted  in  that  city  and 
county,  and  that  they  might  have  the  grant  of  the  same  in  his 
stead.     Their  petition  was  granted. 

From  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  the  same  reign,  it 
it  would  appear  that  the  worsted  manufacture  had  only  recently 
been  introduced  into  England.  For  when  Edward  fixed  the 
staple  of  English  wares  in  Calais,  ''woollen  cloths"  of  worsteds 
are  spoken  of  as  brought  from  other  countries,  yet  it  appears  that 
forty^x  years  afterwards  (1390)  they  were  manufactured  in 
great  variety  in  this  country. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  origin  of  the  term 
WORSTED.  It  has  been  alleged  that  this  description  of  goods 
derived  its  name  from  the  feet,  that  it  was  first  manufactured  in 
England,  at  a  town  or  village  in  Norfolk,  called  Worsted.  It 
is,  however,  stated  by  others,  that  the  village  took  its  name 
from  tlie  manufacture,  and  not  the  manufiicture  from  the  village. 
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The  probability  h,  that  the  name  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  that 
both  the  statements  to  which  we  hare  alluded,  are  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  mere  conjecture. 

From  the  Fcedera  it  appears,  that  in  1376,  the  manufu^toFe  of 
worsted  goods  had  so  increased,  that  they  were  exported  through 
Calais  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
this  exportation  was  reduced  to  a  system,  and  laws  were  enacted 
for  its  regulation.  As  a  specimen  of  these  laws,  we  quote  one 
which  was  passed  in  1383,  which  arranged  that  bolts  of  single 
worsteds  might  be  exported  any  where,  on  paying  the  usual 
customs,  but  without  paying  the  duties  of  Calais.  ''  But  no 
double  worsteds,  nor  half  double,  nor  worsteds  ray,  nor  motley, 
shall  be  carried  out."  Uncouth  as  is  the  phraseology  of  the  law,  it 
sufficiently  proves  the  iact  already  adverted  to,  that  this  manu. 
facture,  even  at  this  remote  period,  was  carried  on  to  a  oompar- 
atively  considerable  extent. 

The  prosperity  of  this  manufacture,  at  Norwich,  seems  to 
have  continued  without  any  material  abatement,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  anarchy  of  the  kingdom  and  the  barbarism  of  the  feudal 
times.  The  manufacture  of  fine  worsted  stuffs  must  have 
certainly  advanced  with  great  rapidity  in  Norwich  and  in 
the  adjacent  districts,  when  we  find  in  1442,  (20th  Henry  VI.) 
that  a  statute  was  passed,  directing  that  every  year,  during 
four  years,  four  wardens  of  worsted  weavers  should  be  chosen  ''to 
do  right,  and  to  make  due  search  of  worsteads,  in  Norwich,  and 
two  in  Norfolk,  and  of  what  length  and  breadth  all  sorts  of 
worsteds  made  in  Norwich  and  Norfolk  shall  be."  In  these  as 
in  later  times,  governments  had  a  strong  desire  to  meddle  in  all 
matters  of  manufacture,  and  to  monopolize  all  transactions  of 
commerce;  their  policy  was  most  injurious,  and  their  protection, 
as  no  doubt  they  were  ready  to  term  it,  directly  tended  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  interests  they  professed  to  subserve. 
At  the  same  time,  these  and  other  enactments,  which  might 
easily  be  multiplied  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  fully  demon- 
strate  the  early  manufacturing  celebrity  of  Norwich  in  that 
particular  department,  which,  for  five  hundred  years,  has  occu- 
pieil  the  time  and  rewarded  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 

Frauds  are  always  practised  wherever  prosperity  attaches  to 
any  branch  of  trade.  It  was  so  in  this  department  of  industry; 
and  the  interference  of  the  legislature  was  demanded.  About  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  manufactures  of  Norwich 
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had  80  fidlen  in  reputation  by  reason  of  these  frauds^  most  probably 
consisting  in  the  passing  of  inferior  commodities  and  goods  of 
diminutive  dimensions,  that  a  royal  instruction  was  given  to  the 
wardens^  to  see  to  it  most  carefully,  that  good   merchantable 
worsteds  were  made,  of  the  proper  length,  breadth,  and  sub- 
stance — ^the  reason  of  this  instruction  is  evident  from  the  expres- 
sive phrase,    ''which    worsted    goods    were  formerly    greaUy 
esteemed  and  desired  in  foreign  parts  beyond  sea."    The  manu. 
iiacture,  however,  speedily  revived,  and  in  the  reigns  both  of  Henry 
Vn.  and  Henry  VIU.  we  findfirequent  enactments  and  references 
which  prove  its  increase  and  extent.     This  advance  seems  to 
have  continued  with  occasional  intermissions,  until  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.    At  this  period,  (1650,)  by  an  act  of 
the  Rump  parliament,  the  worsted  weavers  of  Norwich  and 
Norfolk  were  formed  into  a  regular  incorporation.    We  shall 
take  our  leave  of  Norwich  by  remarking,  that  although,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Norwich  lost  the  manufocture  of 
the  coarser  kinds  of  worsteds,  except  camlets,  her  manu&cturing 
prosperity  continued  to  enlarge.    Thus  Arthur  Young  states  in 
\TW  that  the  worsted  manufiictures  had  increased  in  that  town 
four-fold  in  seventy  years.    The  number  of  looms  at  that  time 
were  supposed  to  amount  to  twelve  thousand,  each  loom  wasstated 
to  employ  six  individuals,   and  the  total  annual  value  of  the 
gtxids  was  estimated  at  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds.    The 
history  of  the  manu^EU^tures  at  Norwich  is  connected  with  the 
history  of  manufiBCtures  in  this  district,  inasmuch  as  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  worsted  yam  employed  at  Norwich,  has  recentiy 
been  supplied  from  the  worsted  mills    in    this  part    of  the 
country. 

A  very  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  worsted 
mannfacture  within  the  last  fifty  years.  At  that  period  the 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Hertfordshire,  and  Essex,  not  only 
supplied,  as  the  product  of  hand  labour,  all  the  yarn  which  was 
required  by  the  manufactories  of  the  first  of  those  counties,  but 
also  sent  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  same  conunodity  to 
Halifiix  and  Manchester.  But  since  the  introduction  and  preva- 
lence of  machinery,  the  case  is  exactly  reversed,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  yam,  used  at  Norwich^  is  sent  from  the  northem 
counties  of  England.  Very  general  distress  was  occasioned  in 
the  spinning  counties  by  this  change,  in  consequence  of  the 
deprivation  of  employment    it  occasioned    to    the  wives  and 
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children  of  the  cottagers.  Until  the  middle  of  the  last  oentmy, 
worsted  goods  were  manufiictured  in  considerable  quantities  in 
Warwickshire^  Oxfordshire^  and  Northamptonshire;  bat  about  that 
time  the  extension  of  the  worsted  trade  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire^  particularly  at  Halifax,  Bradford,  and  Wakefield, 
gradually  drew  this  trade,  in  a  great  measure,  away  from  those 
counties.  The  manu£eu;turer8  in  Yorkshire,  or  rather  the 
merchants  who  bought  the  worsted  pieces  from  the  manu&c 
turers,  were,  however,  long  unacquainted  with  the  best  modes  of 
dying  and  dressing  them;  they  were  therefore  sent  to  London  or 
Corentry  to  be  finished,  but  afterwards  they  were  finished  in 
Yorkshire.  The  demand  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the 
Levant,  took  off  the  greater  part  of  the  worsted  goods  manu- 
&ctured  at  Halifax;  those  manufactured  round  Wakefield  and 
Bradford,  consisting  chiefly  of  tammies  and  shalloons,  were 
consumed  principally  by  England  and  her  colonies.  The 
Piece  Hall  at  Halifax  was  first  opened  about  the  year  1780;  and 
the  intervening  time,  from  thence  to  the  year  1792,  or  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  war,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  eras  of  the  worsted  trade  in  Yorkshire.  Though 
the  cheapness  of  calicoes  as  an  article  of  female  dress,  since  the 
improvements  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  materially  abridged 
the  sale  for  some  kinds  of  worsted  goods  in  England,  this  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  demand  for  carpets  with 
worsted  warps,  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  in  which  worsted 
yam  was  employed. 

l*he  demand  in  foreign  markets,  from  the  year  1782  to  1792, 
for  English  worsted  goods,  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  former 
period;  but  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war,  the 
worsted  trade  at  Halifax  began  to  decline.  The  greater  part  of 
the  foreign  markets  being  closed  against  us,  most  of  the  mercan- 
tile houses  engaged  in  the  export  of  worsted  pieces  were  in 
consequence  ruined  or  declined ;  some  of  the  extensive,  and  many 
of  the  small  manufiictttrers,  engaging  in  the  cotton  trade.  The 
introduction  of  English  calicoes  into  Turkey  and  other  parts 
tended  also  to  lessen  the  regular  demand  for  shalloons  and  other 
worsted  goods,  as  articles  of  female  dress,  in  those  countries. 
Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war  in  1792,  the 
spinning  of  worsted  by  machinery  was  established  at  Bradford, 
and  the  vicinity;  and  continuing  to  increase,  drew  round  that 
place  the  manufacturers   of  worsted  goods  on  the  decline  of 
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the  Hallux  trade.  Bradford  is  now  become  the  principal  seat 
of  the  worsted  manufacture  in  Yorkshire;  and  some  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  worsted  mills,  besides  supplying  the  smaller 
manuflM^turers  with  yam,  employ  a  yery  great  number  of  looms 
themselres,  and  carry  on  this  branch  of  trade  on  a  scale  of  extent 
never  before  known  in  the  worsted  manufiicture. 

The  worsted  manufactory  has  been  the  means  of  increasing 
the  prosperity  and  population  of  the  town  of  Bradford,  in  a 
manner  altogether  unprecedented  in  British  history.  It  now 
presents  an  astonishing  scene  of  active  and  successful  industry, 
its  market  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom,  and  its  manu- 
fiicturers  and  merchants  are  distinguished  by  their  skill, 
diligence,  and  enterprise.  The  Piece  Hall,  at  Bradford,  is 
a  tolerably  commodious  mart  for  stuff  goods ;  it  is  one  hundred 
and  fortyJbur  feet  long  by  thirty-siz  broad,  and  is  divided  into 
two  apartments— the  upper  and  the  lower  chamber. 

In  the  stuff,  as  well  as  the  woollen  manufacture,  machinery 
worked  by  steam,  has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  use  of 
manual  labour.  Even  the  weaving  is  now  generally  done  by 
power.  The  power  looms,  on  their  first  introduction,  were  the 
objects  of  the  inveterate  rage  and  hatred  of  the  weavers.  In  the 
year  1823,  Mr.  Warbrick,  a  worsted  stuff  manufacturer,  got  one 
of  these  looms  made  as  secretly  as  possible,  and  sent  it  privately 
to  be  set  to  work  in  a  mill,  at  the  village  of  Shipley;  but  it  was 
scarcely  put  in  motion,  ere  the  bellman  was  sent  round  to  the 
neighbouring  villages  to  give  notice  of  its  arrival,  consequently 
a  great  number  of  weavers  assembled  round  the  mill,  and 
threatened  the  whole  frabric  with  destruction,  if  the  obnoxious 
machine  was  not  instantly  removed;  it  was  therefore  immediately 
taken  down,  and  placed  in  a  cart,  under  the  convoy  of  a  body  of 
constables,  but  it  was  no  sooner  seen  than  it  was  attacked  by  the 
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enraged  weavers,  who  routed  the  civil  power,  destroyed  the  loom, 
and  dragged  its  roller  and  warp  in  triumph  to  Baildon.  This 
riot  took  place  April  18th,  1822,  and  now  (1834)  twelve  years 
after  the  event,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  power  looms  at 
constant  work  in  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Although  the  principal  seat  of  the  worsted  manufacture  is 
at  Bradford  and  its  neighbourhood,  yet  the  trade  of  Halifax  has 
of  late  years  considerably  revived,  and  there  are  some  very  large 
stuff  establishments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds.  In  fact  a 
large  proportion  of  the  stufis  made  at  Bradford  is  dyed  at  Leeds. 
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We  hare  giren  the  preceding  histories  of  the  Wodlen  Cloth 
and  the  Worsted  manufactures,  because  they  constitute  the 
great  sources  of  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  the  district  under 
review.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  localities  of  these 
manu&ctures.  The  woollen  doth^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds 
and  Huddersfield— the  worsted  stuff,  at  Bradford  and  Halite- 
blankets  and  carpets,  at  Dewsbury  and  Heckmondwike. 

But  these,  though  the  principal,  are  not  the  only  manufJM^ 
tures  of  the  district  In  Leeds  are  some  of  the  largest  flax  mills 
in  the  kingdom,  with  many  extensive  dye  houses  and  dressing 
shops,  where  both  woollen  and  worsted  goods  are  finished,  after 
being  purchased  in  the  rough  at  the  doth  halls  of  Leeds  and 
Huddersfield,  and  the  Piece-halls  of  Bradford  and  Halifax.  At 
Bowling  and  Low  Moor,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  several 
extensive  iron-foundries;  and  at  Leeds,  glass,  earthenware,  and 
tobacco  are  manufactured  extensively.  The  history  of  these 
branches  of  industry  and  sources  of  wealth,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  present  in  this  work.  Those  manufoctures  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  district,  being  alone  the  proper  subjects  of  oar 
narrative. 
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III.    COMMERCIAL  FACILITIES. 

The  trade  of  tbb  district  is  materially  subserved  by  its 
natural  and  artificial  advantages.  These  advantages  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  point  out,  commencing  with  the  artificial. 

The  Navigation  of  the  district  will,  of  course,  form  the 

first    object    of  our    attention.    We,    therefore,    proceed    to 

enumerate  its 

CANALS. 

Of  these  media  of  commerce  and  communication,  the  first  in 
importance  is, 

Ths  Lbeds  AMD  LiVBBFOOL  Camal.  By  this  canal  the 
district  has  a  communication  with  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Irish  sea,  and  with  two  of  the  greatest  commercial  ports  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  monuments  of  British  industry  and  patriotism.  The 
great  object  of  its  original  promoters  was  stated  to  be  the  con. 
strucdon  of  ^'a  navigable  cammMnicaiion  between  the  east  and 
mest  seat"  for  the  efiTecting  of  which,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
obtained  in  1770,  by  which  they  were  constituted  a  body 
corporate,  by  the  name  of  *^  The  Company  of  Proprietors  of  the 
Canal  Navigation Jrom  Leeds  to  Liverpool"  with  power  to  raise 
the  sum  of  £320,000,  in  shares  deemed  personal  estate.  The 
line  of  the  canal  was  first  surveyed  by  Mr.  Longbotham,  whose 
plans,  after  being  examined  by  that  great  surveyor,  Mr.  Brindley, 
were  adopted.  Mr.  John  Hustler  was  one  of  the  most  active 
projectors,  and  Mr.  James  Fletcher  was  principal  engineer  for  the 
work,  which  was  commenced  at  Halsall,  in  Lancashire,  on 
November  7th,  and  continued  with  such  great  exertion  and 
spirit,  that  in  a  few  years  there  were  finished  33^  miles  on  the 
Yorkshire  side,  viz.,  from  Leeds  to  Holm  Bridge,  near 
Garg;rave ;  and  28  miles  on  the  Lancashire  side,  vis.,  from  Liver, 
pool  to  Newbrough;  but  the  money  subscribed  being  all 
expended,  the  work  was  discontinued  for  several  years.  In  1790 
another  act  was  obtained  to  enable  the  company  to  vary  the  line 
from  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the  river  Calder;  and  to  raise 
a  further  sum  of  money.  The  great  work  was  now  resumed, 
and  in  1704,  the  company  obtained  another  act,  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  line,  so  as  to  pass 
by  the  market  towns  of  Burnley,  Blackburn,  Chorley,  and  Wigan, 
where  the  line  joins  the  head  of  the  Douglas  Navigation.  The  whole 
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line,  according  to  this  arrangement^  is  129  miles^  and  was  finished 
on  the  19th  of  October^  1816^  when  it  was  opened  by  a  splendid 
aquatic  procession,  which  passed  along  the  canal  frcHU  Leeds  to 
Liverpool.  The  summit  of  this  extensiye  inland  nayigation  is  at 
Foulridge,  near  Colne,  where  it  passes  under  ground  1630  yards 
by  a  tunnel,  which  is  18  feet  high  and  17  feet  wide.  The  M 
eastward  to  the  Aire  at  Leeds  is  409^  feet;  and  westward  to 
the  basin  at  Liverpool  431  feet,  which  basin  is  about  52  feet 
above  the  river  Mersey  at  low  water.  Between  the  summit 
and  Leeds,  are  44  locks,  viz.,  15  to  Holm  Bridge,  11  from 
Bingley  to  the  junction  of  the  Bradford  Canal,  and  18  to  Leeds. 
On  the  line  d  this  canal  are  several  large  aqueducts,  particularly 
one  over  the  Aire  below  Bingley,  and  another  a  little  above 
Gargrave.  The  canal  is  five  feet  deep,  and  forty-two  feet  wide 
at  the  top.  The  dimensions  of  its  locks  are  about  seventy  feet 
in  length,  and  fifteen  and  a  half  feet  in  width. 

The  warehouses  of  the  Canal  CcHupany,  at  Leeds,  are  very 
commodious,  and  are  placed  under  excellent  management. 

The  Bradford  Cakal  is  a  branch  of  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool canal,  communicating  with  the  town  of  Bradford ;  it  is  about 
three  miles  long,  and  has  a  fall  of  eighty..seven  feet.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  expatiate  upon  its  immense  advantage  to  the  town. 

The  Airb  andCalder  Navigation  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
consequence  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  and  by  its 
connexion  with  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  it  formaacommu- 
nication  with  the  whole  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  County 
of  Lancaster.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  burgesses  of  Leeds, 
in  the  reign  of  John,  were  accustomed  to  carry  their  goods  by 
the  river  Aire,  (see  Vol.  I,  p.  173*)  The  first  reference  to  the 
nayigation  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  occurred  in  1627,  when  Mr. 
Meeres  suggested  to  Sir  T.  Savile,  at  that  time  the  greatest 
man  of  this  part  of  the  country,  the  propriety  of  maJring  the 
Calder  navigable  to  Wakefield.  The  very  curious  letter  of  this 
gentleman  will  be  found  in  a  note.*     The  Aire  and  Oalder 

''NOBU   KXIOBT. 

"Emboldened  by  the  benignity  of  your  noble  bthcr,  and  yonnel^  I  b«Ye 
written  a  letter  to  bim  and  this  to  you.     I  beseech  for  employment,  and  dare 
proteat  my  indnatry,  fidthiiilneaa  and  devotion  to  your  hononn.    I  have 
mentioned  the  for  the  riven  in  my  letter  to  his  honour, 

ivferring  it  to  youn,  and  your  conference  with  him ;  because  of  this  parliament, 
and  your  last  propoaitaon  to  require  a  benevolence  from  the  country,  to  defray  the 
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Company  was  inomrporated  hj  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the 
Dinthand  tenthyearsof  WilliamandMary.  The  general  direction 
of  the  Aire  is  nearly  west,  by  a  serpentine  coarse^  from  which  the 
lowest  part  of  the  Calder  branches  south  west,  by  a  crooked 

cfaaige  of  the  woriu;  and  in  iwpect,  I  ha^  hitherto,  without  supply,  expended  mj 
timeand  chaiges  st  three  list  ptrliaments,  lolieitoui  for  the  eoontry^i  good,  I 
tlMaght  it  fit  to  Uj  before  you  the  entuing  propontioni:— 

^L  That  you  would  require  a  benerolence,  fiom  Wakefield  and  the  county,  to 
defray  Uie  charge  of  a  new  hQl,  and  my  Bolicitation. 

**  n.  That  fit>m  the  river  to  Wakefield,  the  best  way  to  levy  the  chaige  is, 
by  thif  act,  to  enforce  a  tonnage  to  be  paid  for  tlie  passage  of  commodities  at  these 
places,  Beates    .  Knottinf^  MOls,  Caatleford  MOls,  and  the  foidi 

betwixt  Methley  and  Wakefield. 

*UU.  That  a  commiMion  be  inserted  in  the  act,  for  the  performance  and 
tllowance  of  works  requisite  for  navigations. 

"lY.  Thatthu  may  be  extended,  so  that,  except  in  hard  fiost, 

bilges  may  pass  in  safety  upon  the  Frith  waters  through  Lincolnshire  and  Isle  of 
Elj,  fiom  Wakefield,  York,  and  that  country,  Nottingham,  and  the  shires  upon 
Trent,  unto  Cambridge,  St  Edmundsbury  in  Suflblk,  Hertford,  and  the  other 
port  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  Bedford  and  Huntingdon,  Peterborough  river  in 
Northamptonshire,  Stamford  and  Rutlandshire,  port  of  Boston,  and  many  other 
towns  in  linoolnshire. 

"That  these  are  feasible  I  can  assure  you;  but  to  be  approved  at  first  in 
iccompliihing  the  performance,  yet  will  there  be  no  great  difficulty  to  those  that 
tturey  them.  I  with  others  have  passed  to  and  from  these  places,  both  in  winter 
tnd  in  floods,  and  have  been  inquisitive  and  industrious  for  the  advancement  of 
conuneiee;  and  being  assisted  in  the  charge,  shall  separately  demonstrate  how 
theie  thix^  may  be  perfected  for  a  summer*s  navigation,  and 
the  charges  of  the  particular  works,  I  have  considered  where  agsinst  there  will  be 
Bome  opposition.     But  for  the  full  of  the  benefits  accruing  by 

these  enlargements  of  which  is  now  as  it  were  hyde  bound, 

the  and  veins  within  this  body  the  land  being  stopped,  and  the 

land  chargeable,  the  glimmering  light  of  my  experience 

is  not  able  to  perceive,  for  when  I  have  perused,  like  prospective  glasses,  the 
opinion  of  some  tradesmen,  they  have  confessed  the  riches  of  this  mine,  but  would 
Bot  tee  into  the  depth  of  the  treasure.  As  for  Wakefield,  if  you  think  it  be  fitting, 
tad  that  you  be  in  the  country  before  the  parliament,  and  can  spare  but  one  day*s 
tiffle  to  survey  that  river,  you  will  be  confirmed  in  the  feasibleness,  and  my  art, 
tnd  then  may  I  guess  very  near  the  charges,  when  you  approve  of  the  works,  for 
I  moft  first  be  resolved  whether  it  shall  be  left  free  to  the  country,  or  conferred 
upon  partieular  men.  Then  the  stations  to  be  approved  certsin,  then  the  compo- 
sitions  with  owners,  and  solicitations,  and  then  may  a  certain  valuation  be  set 
what  the  particular  charges  and  total  sums  may  amount  unto  for  the 
compositiona,  confiimationi,  perfection  and  maintenance  of  the  navigation,  and  for 
the  others,  for  extraordinaries  may  chance  to  be  double  the  ordinary  expenses  or 
more.    Sir,  upon  a  confirmation  of  tonnage  by  parliament,  I  can  assure  you  of 
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ooarae  of  about  fifteen  mOes.  The  first  of  these  rivers,  though 
an  internal  one,  b^ns  near  the  lerel  of  the  tide  way,  and  oon- 
sequently,  no  part  of  the  navigation  is  much  elevated.  The 
proprietors  of  this  navigation  are  authorised  to  exact  a  tonnage 
of  sixteen  shiUiogs  per  ton  in  winter,  and  ten  shillings  in  summer 
between  Leeds  and  the  Ouse.  The  warehouses  belonging  to 
thb  company,  and  especially  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
are  of  immense  dimensions.  They  were  built  in  1827  and  1828. 
The  Galder  and  Hebble  Navigation  is  scarcely  within  the 
limits  of  our  district ;  it  proceeds  from  Wakefield  to  the  river 
Hebble,  coming  from  Halifex,  and  by  means  of  the  Hebble 
Narigation  to  Sowerby  Bridge,  and  the  Rochdale  Canal  from 


undertaken,  but  I  would  wish  you  not  to  confer  this  upon  any  but  your  especul 
fiiendi,  for  great  will  be  the  benefit  accordingly  as  the  tonnage  shall  be  rated,  and 
as  that  is  to  be  assessed.  The  fees  for  the  bill  may  be  thought  certain,  but  the 
preparation  require  both  fidthfolness  and  intelligence,  care  and  industry,  and  vet 
I  doubt  not  but  that  these  first  sums  may  in  present  be  had,  if  your  honourable 
lather  and  your  noble  self  be  pleased  to  write  to,  or  mention  this  to  Wakefield  and 
the  country.  I  have  had  many  fur  promises  in  this  kind,  from  some  of  the 
Wakefield  and  others,  and  hope  they  will  have  a  respect  to  me,  in  some  kind  sort, 
who  have  had  the  experience  how  well  I  wish  them.  There  are  some,  no  doubt, 
of  them  continually  in  London,  and  about  BlackwelLhall,  and  at  times  snppliaaU 
to  your  honourable  fiither ;  may  it  please  you,  to  make  trial  of  their  affections  to 
this  purpose.  Sir,  I  have  heard  of  some  agitations  concerning  Newcastle,  I  should 
desfare  to  have  employment  in  any  plan  under  you,  if  you  please  in  any  thing  to 
make  use  of  my  service  or  science;  if  the  sun  of  favour  may  but  shine  upon  me 
I  shall  be  revived  and  persist  in  actions  that  do  now  live  by  contemplation,  for 
want  of  employment  addicting  myself  to  my  book,  comforting  myself  in  my  retired- 
nesB  with  these  delights,  and  therein  always  labouring  to  enable  me  to  them  and 
for  action;  while  I  live  thus  as  in  a  cell,  if  you  will  vouchsafe  to  demand  my 
opinion  in  any  thing,  please  to  set  down  your  propositions,  and  in  the  rssolntaan, 
I  will  truly  express  my  knowledge  with  zeal  to  your  service.  I  find  contemplative 
spirits  as  restless  as  active;  in  both  thought  and  action,  I  account  it  a  happiness 
to  serve  you.  Expecting  then  to  understand  your  pleasure  for  my  employment, 
I  have  writ  to  a  friend  to  attend  you,  that  if  I  nuy  have  a  letter  firom  you,  we  be 
sent  for  to  London,  I  will  wait  upon  your  commands.  In  the  mean  time,  I. 
having  the  copy  of  my  former  bills,  will  prepare  another  rougk-hewn,  to  hp  upon 
conference  polished  by  counsel  to  be  tendeied  to  the  parliament,  for  the  good  of 
the  country  and  your  honours.  Thus  I  shall  always  remain,  foithfolly  devoted 
to  your  commands, 

"  ROGER  MEEREa 

**  From  my  house  in  Bradley,  Suffolk,  near  Newmarket,  Febmaiy  7, 1627. 
To  my  noble  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Savile,  Knight,  at  his  house  in  the  S^and,  over 
against  Ive-Lane,  deliver  this.** 
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Sowerby  Bridge  to  Manchester ;  it  oonoects  tlie  naTigation  of 
Wakefield  with  that  of  the  Western  Sea. 

THE  LEEDS  AND  SELBY  RAIL  ROAD. 

The  transit  of  goods  to  and  from  Leed^  as  might  be  expected 
finom  the  population  of  the  town  and  the  manufacturing  prosperity 
of  the  s>irrounding  district^  has  long  been  immense.  In  remoter 
timeSy  goods  were  generally  conveyed  in  hampers  or  sacks^  on 
pack  horses^  which  frequently  proceeded  one  after  the  other  in 
succession  to  a  considerable  number.  Carts  afterwards  were 
brought  into  use^  and  about  1750  the  waggons  of  regular  carriers 
from  town  to  town  were  introduced.  About  the  same  time,  the 
incalculable  advantages  of  water  carriage,  began  to  be  generally 
appreciated,  and  the  canal  system  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  grand  sources  of  national  convenience  and  wealth. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  William  and 
Mary,  the  Aire  and  GalderCompanywasincorporated;  and thatthe 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  Company  was  incorporated  considerably 
later,  vis.,  by  acts  passed  in  the  tenth,  twentieth,  and  thirty- 
fourth  years  of  George  III.  In  1769  another  Canal  was  projected, 
to  which,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  its  object  with  the  pre- 
sent railway,  we  must  refer.  In  that  year,  Mr.  James  Brindley 
surveyed  a  line  of  navigation  from  the  Ouse  river  at  Selby  to 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  near  the  termination  of  the  Aire 
and  Calder  Navigation  at  Leeds.  It  was  proposed  to  pass 
Thorpe  dam  near  Thorpe  Hall,  Htambleton,  HiUham,  Burton, 
Salmon  (where  a  tunnel  was  to  have  been  formed)  near  Fairbum, 
Newton,  the  Fire  Engines,  and  cross  the  Aire  river  by  Thwaite 
Mill,  Hunslet  and  so  to  Leeds,  a  course  of  twenty-three  mOes 
in  length.  But  the  opposition  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Company, 
whoee  rates  of  tonnage  were  high,  and  of  some  other  persons, 
proved  fatal  to  the  scheme  when  it  came  before  Parliament. 

When  the  vast  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  empire 
by  the  use  of  locomotive  engines  on  ndl-roads  had  been  fdlly 
ascertained  by  trial,  it  was  immediately  perceived  that  the 
construction  of  a  rail  road  from  I^eds  to  Selby  would  not  only 
prove  remunerative  to  the  proprietors,  but  highly  conducive  to 
the  prosperity  of  both  these  towns,  and  to  the  general  convenience 
of  the  public.  Accordingly  a  Company  was  formed  in  1829, 
apjdication  was  made  to  Parliament,    and  the   requisite  act 
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receiTed  the  royal  aasent  on  the  fint  of  June,  1890.  The  act  is 
intitled^  ''An  Act  for  making  a  railway  from  the  town  of  Leeds 
to  the  riFer  Oiue  within  the  parish  of  Selby,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  the  County  of  York."  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
Act 

The  preamble  states,  that  the  making  and  maintaining  of  a 
railway  or  nulways,  with  proper  works  and  conveiiienoes,  for  the 
passage  of  waggons  and  other  carriages,  from  the  town  of  Leeds 
to  the  riyer  Ouse  at  Selby,  woald  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West  Riding,  and  the  merchants,  ship  owners^ 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  port  of  Kingston-npoo. 
HnU. 

He  Proprietors  aieinocnporated  by  the  name  and  style  of'The 
Leeds  and  Selby  Railway  Company."  Empowered  to  make  the 
railway,  and  to  take  lands  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  width  of  the  railway  between  the  inside  edges  of  tiw  rails 
IB  to  be  not  less  than  four  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  distance 
between  the  outside  edges  of  the  rails  shall  not  be  more  thin 
five  feet  one  inch.  In  crossing  public  roads  the  ledge  of  the 
railway  is  not  to  rise  above  nor  sink  below  the  level  of  the  road 
more  than  one  inch. 

Where  the  railway  crosses  any  public  high  road  on  a  level, 
the  company  are  to  erect  gates  at  each  side  of  the  road,  such 
gates  to  be  closed  after  any  waggons  have  passed  through. 

The  probable  expense  of  making  the  railway  was  to  amount  to 
the  sum  of  £200,000;  and  the  sum  of  £177^000  had  been  sub- 
scribed, but  the  whole  was  to  be  subscribed  before  the  work  is 
commenced. 

The  pn^rietorswere  authorised  to  raise  money  amongst  them- 
selves  for  the  undertaking,  not  exceeding  £210,000,  to  be 
divided  into  shares  of  £100  each;  and  they  might  also  raise  an 
additional  sum  of  £90,000  on  the  credit  of  the  undertaking,  by 
way  of  mortgage.  The  interest  of  money  borrowed  to  be  paid  in 
preference  to  dividends. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  tonnage  for  goods  conveyed  along 
the  raOway:-— 

For  lime,  to  be  used  as  manure,  dung,  compost  or  other 
manure,  and  for  materials  for  the  repair  of  public  and  private 
roads  and  highways,  the  sum  of  one  penny  per  ton  per  mile. 

For  coal,  lime,  limestone  to  be  used  otherwise  than  as  manure, 
coke,  culm,  charcoal,  cinders,  stone,  sand,  day,  fullers'  earth, 
building,  pitching,  and   paving  stones,   flags,  bricks,  tiles  and 
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slates^  pig  lead^  pig  and  old  iron^  the  sum  of  three-lialfjpence  per 
ton  per  mile. 

For  sugar,  com^  gnuQ,  flour,  dyewoods,  timber,  etayes,  deals, 
lead,  bar  iron,  and  other  metals,  the  sum  of  twopence  halfpenny 
per  ton  per  mile. 

For  cotton  and  other  wool,  hides,  drugs,  manufactured  goods, 
and  for  all  other  wares,  merchandise,  articles,  matters,  or  things, 
the  sum  of  threepence  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  following  are  the  tolls  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
or  cattle  on  the  railway: — 

For  every  person  passing  in  or  upon  any  carriage  for  any 
distance  not  exceeding  ^ve  miles,  the  sum  of  sixpence;  for  any 
distance  not  exceeding  ten  miles,  the  sum  of  one  shilling  and 
sixpence. 

For  every  horse,  mule,  ass,  or  other  beast  of  draught  or 
burden,  and  for  every  ox,  cow,  bull,  or  neat  cattle,  carried  in  or 
upon  any  carriage,  fair  any  distance  not  exceeding  five  miles, 
the  sum  of  ninepence ;  for  any  distance  not  exceding  ten  miles, 
the  sum  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence;  and  for  any  distance 
exceeding  ten  miles,  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

For  every  calf,  sheep,  lamb,  or  pig,  carried  in  or  upon  any 
carriage!  the  sum  of  sixpence  for  any  distance. 

The  company  are  also  authorised  to  carry  and  convey  upon 
the  ssud  railway,  all  goods  and  merchandise  offered  them  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  tolls  and  charges,  including  those  above-men- 
tioned for  the  entire  distance  of  the  railway,  are  to  be  as 

follows : — 

For  lime,  limestone,  dung,  compost,  and  other  manure,  and 

for  materials  for  the  repairs  of  public  and  private  roads,  and  for 

stone,  sand,  day,  building,  pitching,  and  paving  stones,  tiles  and 

dates,  and  for  timber,  staves,  and  deals,  the  sum  of  six  shillings 

per  ton. 

For  sugar,  com,  grain,  and  flour,  dyewoods,  lead,  iron,  and 
other  metals,  the  sum  of  seven  shillings  per  ton. 

For  cotton  and  other  wool,  hides,  drugs,  groceries,  and  manu* 
factured  goods,  the  sum  of  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ton. 

For  hops,  tea,  wines,  spirits,  vitriol,  glass,  and  other  hazard- 
ous goods,  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ton. 

And  for  any  distance  short  of  the  whole  length  of  the  said 
railway,  not  exceeding  a  rateable  proportion  of  such  several 
sums,  according  to  the  distance. 
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And  for  ooel^  coke,  culm,  charcoal,  and  cinders,  carried  or 
conreyed  along  the  said  railway,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  sum  of 
twopence  halfpenny  per  ton  per  mile. 

And  for  persons,  cattle,  and  other  animals,  such  reasonable 
charge  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  said 
Company. 

A  penalty  is  inflicted  upon  persons  walking  on  the  railway  or 
allowing  horses  and  cattle  to  be  driyen  along  it. 

The  act  is  declared  to  be  a  public  act,  and  to  be  judidaUj 
taken  notice  of  as  such  by  all  judge8>  justices,  and  others,  with- 
out  being  specially  pleaded. 

Inasmuch    as    the    Leeds    and    Selby  Railway  may  mo6t 
justly  be  considered  a  national  undertaking,  and  since,  too,  the 
insertion  will  prove  interesting  and  advantageous  to  the  reader,  we 
shall,  in  this  place,  record  the  names  of  the  original  subscribers, 
who,  by  act  of  parliament,  were  formed  into  the  Company.   They 
were  the  £arl  of  Mexborough,  Lord  Reay,  the   Honourable 
Edward  Robert  Petre,  John  Atkinson,  George  Alder,  Obadiah 
Brooke,  Richard  Bramley,  T.  Benyon,  Jun.,   Thomas  Bruce, 
Thomas  Davison  Bland,  James  Brook,  William  Williams  Brown, 
John  Broadley,  Thomas  Bell,  Thomas  Barkworth,  John  Beadle, 
Henry  Broadley,  Henry  Blundell,  Francis  Chorley,  Newman 
Cash,   George   Coulson^   John    Christopher    Cankrien^  Henry 
Duncombe,  Thomas  Slingsby  Duncombe,  Peter  Ewart,  Joseph 
Smyth    Egginton,     Samuel    Hall    Egginton,    Charles    Frost, 
Samuel  Cooke    Prankish^    Richard  Oliver  Gascoigne,   Thomas 
Oliver  Gascoigne,  Richard  Oliver  Gascoigne,  Jun.,  Benjamin 
Gott,  John  Gott,  William  Gott,    William   Gatliffe,    Edward 
Grace,  Stephen  Gree,  John  Hires,  William  Hey,  William  Hey, 
Jun.,  Robert  Harrison,  Adam  Hunter,  Joseph  Holroyd,  Stephai 
Todd  Holroyd,  Thomas  Hirst,  John  Hernaman,  John  Holmes, 
Francis  Hall,  Jun.,  Benjamin  Homer,  William  Parratt,  Edward 
Knowles,  Richard  Leonard  Lee,  John  Levett,  Henry  Levett, 
Thomas  Loft,  George  Liddle,  H.  C.  Marshall,  John  Mardiall, 
Jun.,  James  Garth  Marshall,  Samuel  Margerison,  James  Nelson, 
William  Newman,  James  Ogle,  Samuel  Ogle,  Thomas  Benson 
Pease,  Thomas  Phillips^  John  Pollard,  John  Pearson,  Thomas 
Procter,  John  Cowham  Parker,  Mary  Robinson,  Richard  Ripley, 
Thomas  Rolnnson,  George  Rudstone,  William  Richardson^  Pane 
Riddell,  William  Sheepshanks,  Thomas  W.  Stansfeld,  George 
Silvertop,  Samuel  Smith,  William  Stainland,  John  Smith,  Isaac 
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Spencer^  Joseph  Sykes,  Avison  Terrjr,  John  Teiry^  Richard 
Tottie^  Matthew  Thmnas  Trigg,  George  Hamilton  Thompson, 
Thomas  Topping,  Thomas  Thompson,  William  Titley,  Jun.,  G. 
N.  Tatham,  Thomas  Everard  Upton,  George  Vincent,  Jun., 
John  Wilson,  Charles  Weddall,  Charles  Whittaker,  John 
Wormald,  Benjamin  Walker,  Thomas  Ward,  and  John  Yewdall. 

The  railway  sets  oat  from  the  upper  end  of  Marsh  Lane, 
one  of  the  roost  unpleasant  and  dirty,  hut  likely  soon  to  become 
one  of  the  most  improving  parts  of  the  town  of  Leeds.  The 
Company's  warehouses  are  admirably  arranged,  they  are  vastly 
extensive,  and  afford  every  possible  convenience  for  the  reception 
and  transmission  of  passengers  and  goods.  The  prodigious 
embankments  upon  which  the  railway  is  conducted  from  the 
tunnel,  will  excite  the  admiration  of  the  visitor. 

The  railway  itself  now  demands  attention.  It  has  been  con- 
structed under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Burgess,  of  London,  civil  engineers;  and  it  may,  without  any 
hesitation,  be  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  works  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  Two  lines  of  railway  are  laid  down ;  these 
are  six  feet  six  inches  apart  from  each  other,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  transit  of  horses  between  them.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  lines  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway,  are  only  four 
feet  and  ten  and  three  quarters  inches  apart.  The  rails  are 
fastened  into  iron  chairs,  which  are  plugged  into  heavy  blocks  of 
Btone,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet,  and  to  prevent  the  loosening 
of  the  chair  by  the  shaking  of  the  rails,  a  sheet  of  Borrodaile's 
composition  of  felt  is  bedded  between  the  chair  and  the  stone. 
The  road  is  formed  by  a  bed  of  stone  broken  small  as  on 
Macadamized  roads,  and  two  feet  thick.  The  length  of  the 
whole  railway  is  about  twenty  miles— three  miles  of  the  way  is 
on  a  dead  level — seven  miles  on  an  inclined  plane  of  one  in  one 
thousand — and  the  other  inclined  planes  are  so  gentle  in  slope  as 
to  be  nearly  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Messrs.  Nowell 
and  Sons,  of  Dewsbury,  were  contractors  for  the  first  two  miles 
of  the  railway,  including  the  tunnel,  and  Messrs.  Hamer  and 
Pratt,  of  GKM>le,  for  the  remaining  eighteen  miles. 

Almost  immediately  after  leaving  the  starting  place,  the 
traveller  arrives  at  the  tunnel.  This  stupendous  work  is  seven 
hundred  yards  in  length,  and  in  the  deepest  part  of  it,  it  is 
seventy  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  level  of  the 
railway.    Oae-third  of  the  excavation  is  through  rock,  and  the 
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remainder  through  shale  and  coal  measures.  The  materials 
derived  from  the  rock  have  been  used  for  the  foundation  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  railway.  The  tunnel  was  excarated  from 
five  different  points— one  at  each  extremity,  and  from  three 
shafts  sunk  to  the  proper  lerel^  at  intermediate  distances.  An 
excavation  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards  in  length,  retained  hf 
a  strong  wall  of  excellent  masonry  rusticated,  precedes  the  actual 
entrance  into  the  tunnel.  This  entrance  is  by  a  handsome  stone 
archway  built  with  large  stones,  and  admirably  appropriated  to 
its  purpose.  The  whole  afiair  does  high  honour  to  the  engineers, 
and  exhibits  a  striking  instance  of  the  triumph  of  science. 
The  tunnel  is  twenty-two  feet  wide  at  the  springing  line  of  the 
arch,  and  nineteen  feet  high  from  the  invert  to  the  top  of  the 
arch ;  from  the  level  of  the  railway  to  the  top  of  the  ardi  is 
seventeen  feet.  It  is  walled  and  arched  with  brick  throughout. 
There  are  generaUy  two  courses  of  bricks  placed  lengthways  so  as 
to  make  the  thickness  of  the  arch  twenty  inches,  and  where  the 
shale  or  earth  is  at  all  loose,  there  are  three  courses  of  bricks. 
The  bricks  are  of  superior  quality,  and  they  are  carefully 
cemented  with  mortar,  in  which  volcanic  matter  is  mixed,  and 
which  soon  becomes  as  hard  and  as  tenacious  as  the  brick  itself. 
The  walls  are  not  perpendicular,  but  form  a  slight  concave  curve, 
so  that  the  tunnel  is  wider  at  the  springing  line  of  the  arch  than 
at  the  level  of  the  road.  The  object  of  this  mode  of  constructioD 
is  to  give  strength  to  the  whole  mass  of  brickwork,  and  to  pre- 
clude the  possilnlity  of  the  superincumbent  earth  fyrdng  in 
the  walls.  The  work  is  still  further  strengthened  by  an  inverted 
arch  of  brick,  passing  under  the  railway  from  wall  to  wall, 
wherever  the  excavation  is  through  earth  or  shale.  The  proper 
consideration  of  this  fact  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some 
adequate  estimate  of  the  stupendous  nature  of  the  work.  The 
tunnel  is  sufficiently  and  very  ingeniously  lighted. 

The  change  produced  by  the  transit  through  the  tunnel,  is 
extraordinary,  and  as  pleasing  as  it  is  extraordinary.  The 
traveller  leaves  behind  him  a  region  where  the  sm<^e  <^oonntle98 
factories  pollutes  the  atmosphere  and  ascends  to  the  skies,  and 
he  enters  upon  a  scene  where  no  such  contamination  affects  his 
organs,  where  the  whole  population  is  agricultural,  and  where 
rural  tranquillity  and  peace  are  never  invaded  and  destroyed  by 
the  confusion  and  bustle  of  manufacturing  industry. 

The  prospect  on  emerging  firom  the  tunnel   h  very  fine; 
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embracing  the  beautifuJ  ralley  of  the  Aire^  the  waving  woods  of 
Temple  Newsam,  and  the  pleasing  plantations  of  Killingbeck. 
The  embankment  upon  which  the  rail-road  is  carried  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  across  the  valley  to  the  opposite  hill  of 
Halton^  is  a  very  stupendous  work,  and  will  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  the  traveller.  The  arch  upon  which  it  crosses  the  road 
to  Ferrybridge,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  workmanship,  and  the 
immense  buttresses  and  stone  work  which  support  the  embank- 
ment, constitute  an  astonishing  display  of  human  industry  and  art. 
A  little  to  the  right  of  the  road,  towards  the  village  of  Halton, 
stands  a  small  manu&ctory,  concerning  which  the  following 
curious  and  interesting  particulars  are  given  by  the  commercial 
annalist.  Parliament  granted  £5000  to  Messrs.  James 
Berkenhout  and  Thomas  Clarke,  of  Halton,  near  Leeds,  on  con. 
dition  that  they  should  make  known  to  the  public  their  newly 
discovered  method  of  dyeing  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  in  scarlet, 
crimson,  and  other  colours  variegated;  but  though  the  secret  was 
attempted  to  be  divulged,  no  hues  could  ever  be  produced  like 
the  first  specimens,  which  in  all  probability  were  the  effect  of 
acddent,  rather  than  skill,  as  had  been  the  case  eight  years 
before  at  Barnard  Castle,  where  a  dyer's  boiling  kettles  were 
in  1771  suddenly  inundated  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Tees, 
which  struck  such  a  beautiful  shade  upon  the  doth  then  in 
process,  that  it  sold  in  London  at  a  greatly  advanced  price, 
and  orders  poured  in  for  more  of  the  same  hue,  which  the 
poor  dyer  could  nerer  again  produce,  the  Genius  of  the  river 
not  deigning  to  pay  him  another  risit.  Mr.  Berkenhout  was 
the  descendant  of  a  Dutch  merchant,  who  settled  at  Leeds.  A 
descendant  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Peter  Clarke,  still  occupies  the 
White  Bridge  Mill,  at  Halton,  where  he  manufactures  bunting 
for  ship's  colours,  and  where  the  first  power  loom  in  Englapd 
was  at  work  long  before  the  public  became  acquainted  with  the 
steam  power  looms  of  the  present  day. 

The  manufacturing  prosperity  of  this  district  materially 
depends  upon  its  rich  supply  of  bxcellbnt  Coajl,  which  is 
found  in  immense  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the 
large  towns.  The  following  general  particulars  relative  to  the 
tract  of  country  which  contains  this  great  source  of  riches, 
embody  all  the  information  for  which  we  have  room.  It  includes 
a  great  number  of  alternations  of  sandstone,  clay,  shale,  coal,  and 
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ironstone,  and  occupies  the  most  populous  part  of  the  West. 

Riding.    It  is  characterised  by  successive   parallel    ranges  of 

high  ground^  whose  longest  general  course  is  nearly  north  and 

south.    These  hills  are  most  abrupt  toward  the  west,  while  oa 

the  east  they  decline  more  gradually,  one  beneath  another,  and 

all  beneath  the  magnesian  limestone  range,  which  among  practical 

colliers,  is  vaguely  asserted  "  to  cut  off  the  coal/'    The  minute 

varieties  in  this  extensive  tract  are  innumerable ;  it  may  be 

.sufficient  to  notice  the  more  prominent  features  in  their  order  of , 

superposition.    Beneath  the  magnesian  lime  and  its  subjacent 

sand  appear  the  blue  shale  and  thin  coal  of  the  vale  of  Went, 

succeeded    by    the  grit  freestone    of   Ackworth    and    Kirbjr. 

Beneath  occur  the  swift  burning  coals  of  Wragby,   Shafton, 

Crofton,  and  other  places  in  the  great  clay  district  of  the  Dearn 

below  Bamsley,  and  of   the  Calder  below  Wakefield.     These 

various  measures  rest  upon  the  coarse  grit  freestone  of  Bother. 

ham,  Bamsley,  Newmiller  Dam,  and  East  Ardsley.    Coal  pits 

are  sunk  through  it  near  Barnsley,  to  several  thick  seams  of  hard 

fiimace  coal,  one  of  them  10  feet  thick.    The  next  great  rock 

forms  high  ground,  and  frequently  projects  beyond  the  general 

range  into  detached  hills.    It  occurs  near  Sheffield,  Wentworth 

Park,  and  Bretton  Park,  forms  the  high  ground  of  Horbury  and 

Dewsbury,  and  of  Middleton,  near  Leeds.     Beneath   are  the 

valuable  beds  of  ironstone,  which  are  characterised  by  abundance 

of  mussel  shells,   found  near  Rotherham,  Haigh  Bridge,  Low 

Moor,  and  several  other  ironworks.     Contiguous  to  the  ironstone 

lie  several  veins  of  excellent  coal.    These  soft  strata,  where  they 

occur  in  steep  banks  under  the  preceding  rock,  are  often  covered 

with  woods.    Still  lower  in  the  series  lies  the  rock  of  Wortley 

Chapel,  Silkstone,  Elmley,  and  Whitley  Hall,  with  the  valuable 

bituminous  coals  of  Silkstone  and  Flockton,  the  best  seams  of  the 

Yorkshire  series.    This  rock,  characterised  by  the  smooth  plain 

surfaces  which  it  forms,  enters  the  West-Riding  from  Derbyshire, 

and  passing  by  Sheffield,  Penistone,  Huddersfield,  Elland  Edge 

and  Clayton  Heights,  returns  in  a  course  parallel  to  the  river 

Aire,  by  Idle  and   Chapel  Allerton,    toward  the    magnesian 

limestone. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  connected  with  the  procuring  of 
coal,  was  the  appearance  of  the  first  locomotive  steam  engines  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  generally  believed  that  these 
engines  were  first  employed  by  Mr.   Trevethick,  of  Merthyr 
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Tydvil  Iron  works,  in  South  Wales,  in  1804;  they  were  subse- 
quently  tried  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdcMn ;  hut  they  were  not 
brought  into  constant  use  in  Yorkshire  until  1812.  In  that  year 
prodigious  excitement  was  produced  by  the  appearance  of  a 
locomotive  engine  on  a  rail-road  hetween  the  colliery  of  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Brandling,  at  Middleton,  and  the  coal  staith  at  Leeds,  a 
distance  of  three  miles  and  a  half.  The  first  of  these  engines 
began  to  work  on  August  12th,  in  the  above  named  year,  being 
the  birth  day  of  George  IV. 

The  quantity  of  coal  used  by  the  different  steam  engines  in 
this  manufacturing  district,  is  enormous,  but  such  are  the  vast 
supplies  which  evidently  remain,  that  no  apprehension  is  enter- 
tained of  the  exhaustion  of  the  materials.  It  is  the  great  draw, 
back  upon  the  prosperity  and  opulence  of  the  country  to  the 
north  and  north-east  of  Leeds,  that  the  coal  which  is  required 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  has  all  to  be  carried  by 
land  at  an  enormous  expense. 

THE   INFLUENCE   OF  MANUFACTURES   UPON 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  MORALS. 

The  general  results  of  the  prevalence  of  manufiicturing 
industry  in  the  district  included  within  ten  miles  of  Leeds,  are 
too  obvious  to  require  any  investigation  whatever.  We  have 
already  stated  these  results  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  We  have  already  shewn  that 
these  manufiictures  have  transformed  heaths,  deserts,  quagmires, 
bogs,  and  scenes  of  desolation,  into  tracts  of  fertility  and  abun- 
dance;  and  they  have  increased  the  beauty,  as  well  as  the  richness 
of  the  agricultural  district,  by  stimulating,  extending,  and  assist- 
ing the  operations  of  those  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  would 
otherwise  have  found  no  markets  for  their  produce,  and  obtained 
no  remuneration  for  their  industry.  But  while  beyond  all  this, 
ve  confess  that  the  manufiurturiug  industry  of  the  people  has 
carried  to  a  wonderful  extent  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind — ^while  it  has  called  forth  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual capabilities  of  our  species— and  has,  perhaps,  amazingly 
accelerated  the  advance  of  the  social  system  towards  its  ultimate 
end — ^it  cannot  be  denied,  that  these  results  have,  in  some  points 
of  new,  been  eminently  melancholy  and  disastrous. 

First  of  all,  it  is  evident  that  in  large  manufacturing  towns, 
such  as  Leeds  and  Bradford,  the  health  of  the  people  is  greatly 
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afllected  and  deteriorated.  To  that  eminent  profeasiona]  indiridual 
the  late  Mr.  €.  T.  Thackrah,  we  are  indebted  for  some  deeply 
affecting  details  upon  this  melancholy  topic  We  shall  condense 
the  substance  of  his  arguments  and  conclusions,  Mr.  Thacknh's 
observations  particularly  apply  to  Leeds. 

"  If  we  look  immediately  at  home,  we  observe  the  wonders 
which  science  and  art  have  effected.  We  see  large  buildings, 
manufactures  of  almost  every  kind,  and  substances  so  changed, 
reformed,  and  combined,  that  nature  could  hardly  know  her  own 
productions.  We  admire  the  inventions  of  science,  alike  in  their 
minuteness  and  their  siae,  their  accuracy,  and  their  extent  of 
operation.  We  see  wool  converted  into  doth,  in  establishments 
so  numerous  and  extensive  as  almost  to  supply  the  civilized 
world:  we  see  the  slight  blue-flowered  product  of  the  field 
formed,  in  the  same  miO,  into  the  thread  which  passes 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle,  and  into  the  canvass  which  bears 
our  ships  to  every  region  of  the  globe:  we  see  rough  and  massiTe 
minerals  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  converted,  on  the 
one  hand,  into  instruments  which  surpass  in  power  the  united 
strength  of  the  largest  animals,  and  on  the  other,  formed  mto 
the  finest  and  most  delicate  pieces  of  mechanism. 

These,  and  works  like  these,  are  assuredly  wcmderful.  But 
while  we  admire,  let  us  examine.  What  are  the  effects  of  these 
surprising  works— effects,  I  mean  physical  and  moral  ?  I  say 
nothing  of  the  wealth  they  produce  or  have  produced,  for  wealth 
is  good  or  evil  according  to  its  application:  I  refer  to  the  health 
of  fifty  thousand  persons,  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  manuiac- 
tories  of  Leeds  and  its  neighbourhood,  or  in  allied  and  dependent 
occupations.  I  ask,  if  these  fifty  thousand  persons  enjoy  that 
vigour  of  body  which  is  ever  a  direct  good,  and  without  which 
all  other  advantages  are  comparatively  worthless?  I  ask,  if  the 
duration  of  life  is  as  great  here  as  in  the  agricultural  districts? 

To  the  first  inquiry,  the  mere  appearance  of  our  population 
affords  a  reply.  Take  indifferently  twenty  welLfed  husbandmen, 
and  compare  them  with  twenty  manufacturers  who  have  equal 
means  of  support,  and  the  superiority  of  the  agricultural  peasants 
in  health,  vigour,  and  size  will  be  obvious.  Medical  men,  more- 
over, have  daily  proof  of  the  ill  effects  on  the  human  constitution, 
which  our  employments  produce.  They  find  a  number,  a  variety, 
and  a  complexity  of  diseases,  which  are  little  known  in  country 
practice,  and  which,  though  not  directly  fatal,  greatly  reduce  the 
powers  of  life. 
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The  second  inquiry  wiU  be  most  satis&ctorily  answered  by 
reference  to  tbe  bQls  of  mortality. 

In  the  Returns  of  Population  for  the  year  1821,  as  taken 
according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  we  find  the  following  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  three  Ridings : — 

AUomng  20,000  Persons  in  each  Riding,  there  were  living 

in  1821, 


EoMURidhiff, 

Under  5  years  of  age  2870     . 

5  to  10, 2573     . 

10tol5, 2260     . 

15to20, 1977     - 

20  to  30, 3079     . 

30to40, 2306    . 

40to50, 20073  . 

50  to  60, 1393.2  . 

60to70, 914.0. 

70to80,  474.4. 

80to90, 135.7. 

90  to  100, 8.6    . 

100  and  abore  ......  .42    . 


North-RUms.       Wtt-Sidmg. 

.    2776     .... 

8281 

•       JKMdD       •  •  .  • 

2768 

.    3231     .... 

2370 

.     1999    .... 

2063 

.    2914    .... 

3028 

.    2208    .... 

2267 

.     1843.7 .... 

1702.2 

.     1420.2.... 

1204^ 

.     1103.7.... 

8153 

.      629.6 .... 

377.9 

.      20a6 

9422 

.      20.48.... 

7.43 

•         .83    •  • .  • 

.09 

This  Table  does  not  shew  the  proportion  of  children  who 
die  under  the  age  of  five  years ;  but  on  other  periods  its  bearings 
are  important.  We  find  that  though  the  number  of  children 
living  at  the  time  of  the  calculation,  is  considrably  greater  in  the 
West  than  in  the  other  Ridings, — ^about  six  of  the  first  class  in 
the  West  to  five  of  the  same  class  in  the  North,  the  disparity 
graduaOy  diminishes  as  we  proceed  to  the  succeeding  classes: 
in  other  words,  we  find  that  considerably  more  persons  die  before 
they  arrive  at  manhood  in  the  West-Riding  than  in  the  North 
or  East.  As  we  advance  farther,  we  observe  that  in  the  ages 
between  forty  and  fifty  the  scale  turns  still  more  evidently  against 
the  West;  for,  ^ough,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  the  births 
in  the  West-Riding  considerably  exceed  those  of  each  of  the 
other  Ridings,  the  number  of  persons  between  the  age  of  forty 
and  fifty  is  actually  less  in  the  West  than  in  either  the  North  or 
East.    The  same  decreasing  ratio  we  find  to  continue  till  we 
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arrive  at  the  term  80 — 00;  and  thougb  the  estimate  of  more 
advanced  periods  is^  probably  from  the  comparative  paucity  of 
numbers  in  the  returns,  rather  irregular,  yet  the  West-Riding 
is  stiO  below  either  of  the  others.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
the  duration  qf  human  life  is  cansiderabfy  less  in  the  WesU 
Riding,  the  manufacturing  district,  than  in  other  parts  of 
Yorkshire, 

To  come  more  immediately  home, — ^let  us  compare  the 
mortality  in  Leeds  with  that  of  a  town  destitute  of  manu&c- 
tures ;  and  afterwards  with  that  of  a  merely  agricultural  district 
I  take  at  random  Ripon  and  Pickering  Lythe.  In  1821,  the 
population  of  the  town  and  borough  of  Leeds  was  83,796,  and 
the  burials  were  1516,  or  one  death  in  55  persons.  In  the 
liberty  of  Ripon  at  the  same  time,  the  population  was  12,131, 
and  the  burials  were  180,  or  one  death  in  67^.  But  Ripon 
being  subject  in  a  degree  at  least  to  the  evils  of  a  town,  we  are 
required  to  compare  the  mortality  at  Leeds  with  that  of  an 
agricultural  district,  where  the  people  and  their  habitations  are 
not  crowded.  Pickering  Lythe  returned  in  1821  a  population  of 
16,232,  and  the  number  of  burials  205;  one  death  consequently 
in  74  persons.  Taking,  then,  the  mortality  at  Pickering  Lythe 
as  the  natural  one,  there  was  an  excess  of  321  deaths  in  the 
borough  of  Leeds  during  the  year  1821.  And  allowing  for  the 
increase  of  population  since  that  period,  we  may  fairly  say  that 
at  least  450  persons  die  annually  in  the  borough  of  Leeds,  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  manufactures,  the  crowded  state  of  popu. 
lation,  and  the  consequent  bad  habits  of  life  !  We  may  say  that 
every  day  of  the  year  is  carried  to  the  grave  the  corpse  oi  an 
individual  whom  nature  would  have  long  preserved  in  health  and 
vigour;— every  day  we  see  sacrificed  to  the  artificial  state  of 
society  one,  and  sometimes  two  victims,  whcMn  the  destinies  of 
nature  would  have  spared. 

The  destruction  of  450  persons  year  by  year  in  the  borough 
of  Leeds  cannot  be  considered  by  any  benevolent  mind  as  an  in. 
significant  affair.  Still  less  can  the  impaired  health,  the  lingering 
ailments,  the  premature  decay,  mental  and  corporeal,  of  nibeu 
tenths  of  the  survivors,  be  a  subject  of  indifference.  Asssuredly, 
an  examination  into  the  state  of  our  manufiu^ures  has  long  been 
demanded,  alike  by  humanity  and  by  science." 

The  following  classes  of  manufacturers  are  particularly  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Thackrah;  Slubbers  of  cloth,— men  who  form  ihe 
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carded  wool  into  tough  loose  threads^— and  Spinners,— men  who 
make  these  threads  finer    and  stronger, — have  a  very  active 
employment.    Enabled,  moreover,  by  the  wages  they  earn  to 
lire  well,  these  men  are  remarkably  strong,  robust,  and  healthy. 
Their  countenances,  when  cleaned  from  the  impurities  of  oil  and 
dje,  are  often  even  florid.    The  children  emj^oyed  as  pieceners 
bare  moderate   labour,    and,    notwithstanding  their  blue  and 
greasy  skins,  are  found  to  be  generally  free  from  disease.    In- 
deed they  appear  stronger  and  plumper  than  any  other  children 
in  towns.     Cloth -dressers  or  Croppers,  working  at  the  shears, 
seem  to  be  little  injured  by  their  employment;  they  are,  however, 
too  much  crowded,  and  hence  they  occasionally  suffer  from  dis- 
orders  of  the  stomach.    Affections,  termed  rheumatic,  are  also 
rather  prevalent    We  found  few  cloth-dressers  aged  ;  indeed  in 
one  large  establishment  they  were  almost  all  lads.    This,  how- 
ever, results  chiefly  from  the  introduction  of  "  cutters"  or  the 
dressing  doth  by  machinery,    in    which  old  men  are  rarely 
employed.     By  the  confinement,  indeed,  rather  than  by  the 
nature  of  the  occupation,  is  health  affected.     Weavers  have  a 
confined  atmosphere,  and,  though  the  limbs  are  fully  exercised, 
the  trunk  is  kept  comparatively  fixed,    and  the  chest  is  not 
expanded.     This  stooping,  however,  is  somewhat  diminished  by 
the  mode  of  casting  the  shuttle  with  a  string,  instead  of  the 
hand.    When  weaving  is  carried  on  at  home,  the  rooms  are  often 
small  and  ill  ventilated;  and  among  the  Irish  we  find  a  sad  want 
of  cleanliness.     Fever  is  rather  frequent  among  weavers,  but 
other  acute  diseases  are  rare;  the  men,  however,  seldom  enjoy 
health.    Digestion  is  imperfect,  asthma  and  other  affections  of 
the  chest  are  common.     They  complain  of  the  smell  from  the  oil- 
lamps.     This  no  doubt  annoys  the  lungs,  but  their  reduction  of 
health  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  confinement.     The  suscepti- 
bility to  fever  may  arise  from  the  frequent  defect  of  proper 
nourishment    The  weavers  of  stufls  have  low  wages,  and  are 
often  out  of  employ.     There  are  more  old  men  in  the  occupation 
of  weaving  than  in  most  others.    Burlers,  always  females,  are 
kept  in  an  irksome  posture,  and  often  in  rooms  too  small.    We 
have  found  106  in  one  chamber,  long  indeed,  but  very  low,  and 
deficient  in  ventilation.    The  spine  is  much  bent  forward.    This  - 
inconvenience  is  however  somewhat  lessened  by  the  practice  of 
sitting  and    standing  alternately.     The  eyes  often  fail  when 
women   continue  the  employ  for  years.     Frizers,  who  raise  a 
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"  nab"  on  the  cloth,  though  they  ha^e  not  a  fixed  nor  injurious 
posture,  are  kept  in  a  close  room  often  from  16  to  18  hours  in  th« 
day.  The  process  goes  on  without  interruption,  and  relays  of  men 
consequently  work  by  night  The  noise  of  the  machinery  and 
the  confinement,  at  first  affect  the  head  and  impair  the  appetite, 
and  a  continuance  of  the  employ  finally  renders  the  hearing 
obtuse.  A  dust  rises  from  the  cloth,  but  not  in  such  degrees 
as  to  annoy  the  men.  Frixers  are  intemperate,  unhealthy,  and 
short-lived.  We  could  not  hear  of  one  aged  man  at  the  employ. 
Frizers  fortunately  form  but  a  small  class.  Cloth-drawers,  men 
who  with  needles  draw  up  minute  holes  or  repair  injuries  in  the 
doth,  are  kept  almost  all  day  with  the  spine  curved,  and  the 
abdomen  consequently  compressed.  In  lettering,  especially,  the 
men  are  obliged  to  lean  forward.  Cloth-jdrawers  sometimes  sit, 
with  short  intervals  only  for  meals,  from  five  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  night  The  air  they  breathe  is  often  too  confined ;  and 
occasionally,  when  working  low-priced  goods,  they  are  annoyed 
with  the  dust  from  fullers'  earth.  Cloth-drawers  are  generally 
delicate,  short-breathed,  and  subject  especially  to  stomach  com- 
plaints  and  head-ache.  These  indeed  we  found  to  affect  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  more  than  one-half  the  men  we  examined. 
The  eyes  frequently  become  inflamed,  particularly  in  drawing 
scarlet.  No  cloth-drawers  live  in  health  to  a  great  age.  Cloth- 
drawers  earn  high  wages,  and,  though  occasionally  required  to 
work  closely  and  for  an  improper  period,  they  have  frequent 
intervals  in  which  not  half  the  day  is  devoted  to  labour. 

Willyers  in  cloth  mills,  persons  who  attend  the  machine 
which  shakes  and  breaks  the  dirty  rags,  are  grievously  annoyed 
by  the  dust  from  their  occupation.  Singers  of  worsted  inhale  a 
fine  dust;  but  this  is  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce  a  marked 
effect.  Workers  in  flax,  from  their  number  and  the  efifect  of 
their  employ,  deserve  particular  attention.  In  the  flax-mills,  all 
the  departments,  with  the  exception  of  the  spinning  and  reeling, 
produce  dust.  The  roving-rooms  have  a  little,  and  the  dryhouse 
has  a  varying  quantity.  The  carding-rooms  are  also  dusty;  but 
the  worst  department  is  certainly  the  heckling.  This,  in  some 
mills,  is  carried  on  by  hand,  and  in  such,  the  rooms  are  greatly 
clouded.  In  other  mills,  where  the  process  is  effected  by 
machinery,  the  quantity  of  dust  is  considerably  less.  Still,  how. 
ever,  it  is  such  that  a  visitor  cannot  remain  many  minutes 
without  being  sensible  of  its  effects  on  respiration. 
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The  following  are  Mr.  Thackrah's^obsenrations  on  the  employ- 
ment of  young  persons  in  flax  mills.  The  substitution  of 
children  for  adults  produces  less  apparent  and  immediate  evil. 
Young  persons  are  observed  to  bear  the  occupation  much  better 
than  those  of  full  age.  They  do  not  manifest  serious  disease  in 
the  lungs.  They  are,  indeed,  very  sickly  in  appearance,  and 
their  digestive  organs  become  impaired;  but  they  make  no  urgent 
complaint,  and  are  able  to  pursue  their  labour  with  little  inter- 
ruption. At  13  or  14  years  of  age  they  are  dismissed  from  the 
mill,  or  transferred  to  another  department;  and  thus  they  avoid 
the  effects  of  bronchial  irritation,  which,  at  a  later  period,  might 
have  led  to  consumption, — a  disease  known  to  be  most  htal 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  30.  I  am  by  no  means  convinced, 
however,  that  yoimg  persons  escape  without  ultimate  injury  to 
the  lungs.  Children  from  7  to  15  years  of  age  go  to  work  at 
half-past  five  in  the  morning,  and  leave  at  seven  in  the  evening — 
or  at  hal£.past  six,  and  leave  at  eight, — and  thus  spend  twelve 
hours  a  day,  for  five  or  six  years,  in  an  atmosphere  of  ilax  dust 
Serious  injury  from  such  employment,  we  should  expect  at  any 
age,  but  especially  during  the  period  of  growth.  The  stethoscope 
teaches  us  that  respiration  is  great-^the  air-cells  largely  ex. 
panded  in  proportion  to  the  early  period  of  life;  and  as  anato- 
mists, we  know  that  at  the  same  period  the  mucous  membranes 
are  comparatively  thicker,  more  vascular  and  sensitive.  Why 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  the  effect  of  the  dust  in  such 
circumstances,  marked  and  immediate  ?  The  vis  vitie,  we  may 
reply,  the  conservative  principle  is  particularly  active  in  children. 
It  heals  the  wound  of  a  member  in  them,  much  more  readily 
than  in  adults.  The  same  superiority  of  activity  or  power  we 
may  expect  to  be  manifested  in  reference  to  internal  lesions. 
The  conservative  principle  long  struggles  against  injurious  agents; 
and  at  the  period  referred  to,  soems  especially  to  resist  the  bane, 
fill  impression  of  air  mechanically  vitiated.  But  the  principle 
itself  must  suffer.  We  have  before  remarked  that  it  appears 
to  become  weaker  from  exertion.  The  power  which,  in  a  natural 
state,  would  carry  the  body  to  the  age  of  70  or  80,  is  prematurely 
exhausted ;  and  human  beings,  like  our  horses,  when  worked  at 
too  early  an  age,  may  be  said  to  decay  before  they^arrive  at  the 
term  ai  maturity. 

The  employment  of  young  children  in  any  labour  is  wrong. 
The  term  of  physical  growth  ought  not  to  be  a  term  of  physical 
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exertion.    Light  and  Taried  motions  should  be  the  only  eflbiV— 

motions  excited  bj  the  will,  not  by  the  taskmaster, the  run  and 

the  leap  of  a  buo3rant  and  unshadded  spirit.  How  different  the 
scene  in  a  manufacturing  district  f  No  man  of  humanity  can 
reflect  without  distress  on  the  state  of  thousands  of  chQdren, 
many  from  six  to  seven  years  of  age,  roused  from  their  beds  at  an 
early  hour,  hurried  to  the  mills,  and  kept  there,  with  the 
interval  of  only  40  minutes,  till  a  late  hour  at  night;  kept, 
moreover,  in  an  atmosphere  impure,  not  only  as  the  air  of  a  town, 
not  only  as  defective  in  ventilation,  but  as  loaded  also  with 
noxious  dust  Health!  cleanliness!  mental  improvement!  How 
are  they  regarded?  Recreation  is  out  of  the  question.  There 
is  scarcely  time  for  meals.  The  very  period  of  sleep,  so  necessary 
for  the  young,  is  too  often  abridged.  Nay,  children  are  some- 
times worked  even  in  the  night  The  duration  of  labour  is  the 
opprobrium,  rather  of  our  manufacturing  system,  than  of 
individuals.  The  masters  with  whom  I  have  conversed  are  men 
of  humanity,  and  willing,  I  believe,  to  adopt  any  practicable 
proposal  to  amend  the  health,  and  improve  the  state  of  their 
work-people.  But  they  are  scarcely  conscious  of  the  extent  of 
mischief. 

Sooiu'ers  of  wool  are  all  day  in  a  wet  room,  inhaling  steam, 
exposed  to  currents  of  cold  air,  and  with  their  hands  and  arms 
in  water.     Yet  they  are  not  sensible  of  any  ill  effect;    they 
are  not  more  subject  than  others  to  rheumatism,  catarrh,  or 
pulmonary  inflammation.    Dyers  are  exposed  to  the  same  agents, 
with  the  addition  of  aramoniacal  and  other  exhalations.     Though 
a  few  are  affected  with  feverish  maladies,  and  others  comj^n 
occasionally  of  pains  in  the  chest  and  the  limbs,  (hey  are,  as  a 
body,    healthy  and  long-lived.     Brushers  of   doth   by  steam, 
chiefly  boys,  are  immersed  all  day  in  dense  vapour.     Where  they 
stand,  the  index  of  the  hydrometer  points  at  100,  the  d^;ree  of 
extreme  moisture,  and  the  thermometer  at  80°;  when  the  former 
in  the  open  air  was  70>  and  the  latter  60.     The  brushers  often 
sufller  distress  in  breathing,  and  are  consequently  oUiged  to  have 
a  current  of  cold  air  through  the  room.   They  are  more  permanently 
afflicted  with  disorder  of  the  bowels,  the  appetite  also  is  generally 
impaired,  and  vomiting  is   not  imcommon.     The  lads  have  a 
very  sickly  appearance.    Millers  of  doth  are  exposed  to  cold  and 
wet,  yet  they  are  generally  healthy.     In  the  bciUng  of  doth  the 
men  are  exposed  to    steam  and   currents    from  the  open  air. 
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Yet  the  instances  of  serious  illness  are  rare.  Oig^rs^  men  vfao 
dress  doth  by  machinery^  are  also  exposed  to  wet  and  yi^oor,  but 
have  no  complaint.  They  often  carry  on  their  shoulders  pieces  of 
cloth  soaked  with  water.    Yet  rheumatism  is  almost  unknown* 

Woolcombers  work  in  apartments  which^  from  the  fire 
employed  to  heat  the  combs,  are  kept  at  the  temperature  of 
about  SO"".  The  fires  are  made  of  duureoal.  A  light  dust  ariaes 
from  the  wool.  The  lungs  suffer  so  much,  that  many  persons 
cannot  pursue  the  employ.  The  men,  however,  generally  appear 
quite  healthy.  The  men  in  the  Dryhouses  of  doth  are  subjected 
regularly  to  a  hot  and  dry  atmosphere.  The  thermometer  in 
their  rooms  ranges  from  110  to  130°.  The  employment  requires 
the  men  to  be  almost  incessantly  walking  and  carrying  doth 
from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another,  and  lifting  frequently  the 
iron  tenter  frames.  They  are  therefore  almost  entirdy  naked. 
They  complain  of  langour,  drowsiness,  dizziness,  perspiration, 
thirst,  and  defect  of  appetite.  We  rarely  find  an  old  man  in 
a  dryhouse,  for  few  can  bear  the  employ  afiter  the  age  of  40.  The 
labour  and  heat  seem  to  exhaust  the  nervous  energy,  rather 
than  induce  organic  disease.  When  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue 
of  the  dryhouse,  the  men  enter  into  other  departments.  Men 
employed  in  Singing  Cloth  are  exposed  to  a  high  temperature, 
and  to  some  dust  which  arises  from  the  scorched  wool.  The 
digestive  organs  often  suffer;  but  the  men  are  not  subject  to 
urgent  maladies.  There  are  few  old  men  in  the  employ. 
Glossers,  who  smooth  doth  by  carrying  over  it  heavy  and  heated 
phktes  of  iron,  are  of  course,  sul^ected  to  high  temperature  and 
great  labour.  Their  work,  too,  is  generally  in  the  summer. 
They  sweat  profiisdy,  are  sallow  in  complexion,  and  appear 
unhealthy.  We  could  not  hear,  however,  of  any  particular 
ailment.  Stuff-pressers  carry  heavy  plates  of  iron  heated  to 
redness.  Stuff.prassers  commence  generally  at  the  age  of  14  to 
16;  and  in  consequence  of  the  heat  and  labour,  many  are  so 
reduced  b  health  as  to  be  driven  to  other  occupations;  and  not 
a  few,  we  are  informed,  die  consumptive.  Nevertheless,  among 
those  who  remain  in  the  press-shops,  life  is  not  abbreviated  in  a 
marked  degree.    Cloth.pressers  have  a  similar  employment 

Such  is  the  melancholy  enumeration  of  the  effects  produced 
upon  health  in  various  brandies  of  manufacturing  industry.  We 
gladly  state  our  cmiviction  that  these  effects  are  more  and  more 
drcumscribed  by  the    laudable    attention  which  many  of  the 
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masters  andlothers  engaged  in  the  different  manuiiMrtures^  liare 
deroted  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  their  workmen.  These 
effects,  however,  being  still  so  deplorable  as  to  demand  especial 
attention,  we  do  not  consider  that  we  shall  be  discharging  our 
duty,  ill  as  we  can  afford  the  room^  if  liring  as  we  do  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  manufacturing  district,  we  do  not  exhibit  the 
propounded  remedies  for  the  acknowledged  evils. 

The  disproportion  of  wages  is  a  great  evil  of  our  system. 
The  high  wages  allowed  in  some  departments,  induce  drunken- 
ness and  improvidence;  while  the  low  wages  frequently  given 
to  weavers,  wool-combers,  burlers,  milliners,  road.men,  8au, 
prevent  a  supply  of  proper  nourishment,  Deseases  result  fimn 
both  extremes;  chiefly  chronic  diseases,  to  the  intemperate, 
acute,  to  the  ill-fed,  and  gastric  disorders  to  both.  The  transi- 
tions, moreover,  in  many  departments,  from  high  to  low  wages, 
according  to  the  demand  for  the  goods,  and  price  of  the  material, 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  health.  Workmen  accustomed  to 
high  living,  suffer  of  course  firom  sudden  reduction,  though  to  a 
diet  on  which  other  persons  diflerently  brought  up,  live  in  com- 
fort  and  health.  Accidents  from  mackinery  claim  our  notice. 
These  are  less  frequent  than  we  should  expect.  The  masters 
are  generally  attentive  to  surrounding  with  wood  the  shafb,  the 
wheels  and  other  parts  likely  to  entangle  the  dress.  Every  year 
I  believe,  diminishes  the  proportion  of  killed  and  maimed.  In  a 
flax.mill  where  1097  persons  are  employed,  only  two  &tal  acci- 
dents, we  are  informed,  have  occurred  within  the  last  five  years; 
and  at  the  woollen  manfactory  at  Bean  Ing,  where  1100  persons 
are  employed,  it  is  stated  that  no  fatal  accddenthas  occurred 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  nor  a  case  to  require  amputation. 
Still,  however,  we  find  that  in  various  parts  of  the  country  serious 
or  fetal  injuries  are  occasonally  produced  by  machinery.  Scarcely 
one  would  occur,  I  believe,  if  proper  care  were  taken  to  box  off 
the  dangerous  parts.  Defi>rmity,  as  an  occasional  result  of 
manufactures,  we  must  briefly  notice.  In  this  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood we  frequently  see  not  very  marked  deformity,  but  such 
a  degree  of  it  as  to  affect  the  figure  and  c^qiability  of  motion. 
Many  operatives  have  an  absolute  defect  in  the  power  of  exertion. 
The  smaller  muscles  only  are  brought  into  full  activity.  The  limbs 
consequently,  and  especially  in  the  growing  youth,  take  the  form 
which  is  induced  by  the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  posture 
required  in  the  employ.     The  spine  evidently  suffers.     Wanting 
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the  action  of  its  extensor  muscles,  it  falls  into  curves,  and  these 
by  altering  more  or  less  the  situation  of  the  upper  extremities, 
produce  decided  deformity.  Such  is  the  natural  result  of  defect 
of  muscular  exertion.  But  many  operatives  have  an  excess.  In 
some  of  these^  however,  this  excess  is  partial.  One  set  of  muscles 
is  immoderately  and  almost  constantly  exerted,  while  another 
wastes  for  want  of  action.  Tlie  general  figure  is  consequently 
depraved. 

One  remedy  urgently  demanded,  is  a  diminution  of  the  hours 
of  work.  Most  operatives  in  this  country  prematurely  sink  from 
labour,  if  they  be  not  destroyed  by  acute  disease.  ''Worn  out" 
is  as  often  applied  to  a  workman  as  a  coach  horse,  and  frequently 
with  equal  propriety  in  reference  to  premature  decay.  "  But 
how  are  we  to  earn  a  living,  without  working  long  hours?" 
would  be  immediately  asked  by  the  operatives;  ''Our  wages  are 
now  so  low  that  we  can  scarcely  support  our  families."  When 
wages  were  higher,  families  were  not,  I  believe,  in  general  much 
better  supported;  nor  was  health  more  regarded.  Intemperance 
unhappily  did  more  injury,  than  a  diminution  of  labour  relieved. 
But  without  further  remark  on  this  subject,  we  would  urge  that 
the  artizan,  in  common  with  his  master,  has  numerous  artificial 
wants;  that  his  diet  is  often  higher  than  the  demands  of  nature; 
and  that  the  dress  of  his  fiunily  is  far  more  expensive  than 
necessary.  In  fact,  society,  in  every  grade,  has  advanced  to  a 
degree  of  luxury  which  is  directly  and  indirectly  baneful  to  health 
and  happiness.  We  must,  in  a  measure  at  least,  return  to  nature. 
We  must  reduce  our  unnecessary  expenses,  and*  devote  one-third 
of  the  day  to  recreation,  if  we  wish  to  live  comfortably,  and  attain 
the  age  of  man.  The  practice  of  returning  to  work  almost  im- 
mediately after  meals,  greatly  interferes  with  digestlbn,  particu- 
larly  if  the  employ  require  the  standing  posture,  or  much 
muscular  effort 

Another  important  reason  for  the  reduction  of  the  time  of 
labour,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention,  if  Plato's  remark  be 
admitted,  that  ignorance  is  the  greatest  of  all  diseases.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  mental  improvement.  Living  in  an  age  of  science 
and  liberality,  we  surely  need  not  adduce  arguments  for  the 
dififusion  of  knowledge  through  every  class  of  society.  But, 
though  no  direct  check  is  now  attempted  to  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  the  circumstances  of  civil  life  present  often  a  powerful 
though  indirect  one.     Men,  who  work  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
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marning  till  a  late  one  at  nigfat^  can  spare  bat  an  boor  or  two 
for  knowledge ;  and  eren  this,  when  the  energies  of  the  mind 
hare,  in  most  persons,  sunk  beneath  the  hibours  of  the  body. 
That  many  mechanics  do  study  after  the  toil  of  the  day,  is  highly 
creditable  to  their  zeal;  but  that  they  should  have  no  more  nor 
better  opportunities,  is  a  great  reflection  on  our  manufacturing 
system  and  our  social  feelings. 

Attention  muH  be  paid  to  health.  This  obvious  rule  is 
strangely  neglected  both  by  workmen  and  masters,  and  by  the 
majority  of  mankind,  in  all  ranks  of  society.  We  rarely  think 
of  heallii  till  we  lose  it  It  is  especially  incumbent  on  masters 
to  regard  the  health  of  the  persons  they  employ;  to  examine  the 
effects  of  injurious  agents,  to  inyent  and  provide  remedies,  and 
to  enforce  their  application.  This,  to  us,  appears  not  only  a  call 
of  humanity,  but  a  direct  duty.  The  attention  of  masters  is  too 
exclusively  engaged  with  the  manufiacture  its^ — the  means  of 
effecting  it  at  the  least  expense — ^and  the  market  for  its  produc 
tions.  The  work-people  are  less  thought  of  than  the  madiinery: 
the  latter  is  frequently  examined  to  ascertain  its  capabilities — 
the  former,  is  scarcely  ever.  Care  is  seldom  taken  that  the 
animal  machine  sustain  as  little  injury  as  possible,  and  that  it 
will  bear  the  work  imposed.  Enough  if  the  man,  the  woman,  or 
the  child  be  at  work  the  requisite  time,  and  perform  what  is 
required.  If  persons  be  disqualified  for  labour,  fresh  hands  are 
promptly  found.  The  master  rarely  knows  what  becomes  of  the 
persons  dismissed,  or  the  cause  of  their  dismissal.  This  may  be 
change  of  situation,  or  drunkenness,  or  broken  health. 

In  our  inquiries  on  the  health  of  several  employments,  we 
have  found  the  statements  of  the  masters  and  the  individual 
workmen,  more  frequently  contradictory  than  accordant  The 
master  states,  without  examination,  what  he  believes  to  be  true. 
The  workman,  though  equally  reluctant  to  consider  the  employ- 
ment injurious,  states  what  he  feels.  Hence  many,  says  Mr.  T., 
of  the  masters  will  be  surprised  at  the  statements  of  this  paper, 
and-  think  them  erroneous  or  exaggerated.  It  is  only  after 
personal  examination,  a  full  and  fair  examination  of  the  work- 
people, that  the  general  correctness  of  these  statements  will  be 
admitted.  The  evil  we  have  stated  results  from  vrant  of  atten. 
tion.  The  masters,  I  believe,  have  been  indifferent  to  the  health 
of  their  workmen,  only  because  their  notice  has  not  been  strongly 
drawn  to  the  subject     There  is,  I   feel   convinced,  no  want  of 
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humanity  or  kinduees;  for  we  promptly  see  the  exertion  of  this 
principle  on  the  call  of  snflfering.  Is  the  wife  or  child  of  a  work- 
man  sick?  Wine  is  sent.  Is  the  man  himself  incapacitated  for 
work^  and  consequently  unable  to  support  his  femily?  His 
wages  are  often  generously  allowed.  Are  his  circumstances 
unable  to  afford  proper  assistance?  A  medical  man  is  sent  at 
the  master's  expense.  Let  but  the  same  principle,  the  same 
kindly  impulse,  be  directed  to  the  presenration  of  heal^,  which 
is  directed  to  support  under  sickness,  and  weSshall  have  little  to 
depkxre;  let  bencTolence  be  directed  to  the  preyention,  rather 
than  to  the  relief  of  the  evils,  which  our  ciyic  state  so  widely  and 
deqily  produces. 

We  have  made  these  copious  extracts  from  the  work  of  Mr. 
Thackrah,  because  we  conoeive  the  subject  to  be  of  the  greatest 
possiUe  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  and  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  whole  system  of  our  manufectures. 
The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  prevalence  of  temperance,  and 
the  circulation  of  valuable  intelligence  relative  to  domestic 
management  and  comfort,  will  undoubtedly  accomplish  much  for 
the  manufacturing  populaticm  of  this  district ;  but  so  long  as  very 
young  persons  of  both  sexes  are  employed  in  great  numbers  in 
the  mills,  so  long  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  keep  them  at 
work  for  such  a  number  of  hours  every  day,  and  so  long,  in 
fact,  as  the  system  remains  what  it  is,  we  do  not  perceive 
how  the  moral  and  physical  evils  which  are  evidently  connected 
with  the  various  manufactures  specified,  can  be  avoided. 

THE  FACTORY  ACT. 

The  Act  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  present  Majesty's 
reign,  and  commonly  called  the  "  Factory  Act,"  has  professed 
to  remedy  the  evils  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  to  introduce 
a  new  order  of  arrangement  relative  to  the  labour  and  the  habits 
of  the  working  classes.  The  passing  of  this  act  deserves  to  be 
designated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  manufactures,  and  as 
such  its  provisions  demand  inserti<m  in  this  work.  Of  this  act 
the  following  is  an  abstract. 

I.  ^li^^  ^ori6r.^-From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirtyJbur,  no  person  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  allowed  to  work  between  the  hours 
of  half.pa8t  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  half-past  five  o'clock 
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io  the  morning,  either  in  acutdiing,  carding,  roving,  spinning, 
piecening,  twisting,  winding,  throwing,  doubling,  netting,  making 
thread,  dressing  or  weaving  of  cotton,  wool,  worsted,  hemp,  flax, 
tow,  or  silk,  either  separately  or  mixed,  in  any  mill  or  hxtmj 
wherein  steam  or  water  power  shall  be  used  to  propel  the 
machinery,  situate  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irehmd.  Exemption. — ^Act  not  to  apply  to  any 
machinery  used  in  the  process  of  fulling,  routing,  or  boiling  of 
wodlens;  nor  to  any  apprentices  or  other  persons  employed 
therein;  nor  to  young  persons  above  the  age  of  thirteen,  em. 
ployed  in  packing  goods  in  any  warehouse  attached  to  any  mill, 
but  not  used  for  the  manufacturing  process,  nor  to  any  mill  used 
solely  for  the  manufiicture  of  lace.  2.  Age, — "So  person  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  to  be  employed  more  than  twelve  hourg 
a-day,  nor  sixty-nine  hours  a-week.  3.  Extension  of  workii^ 
Itours, — ^Time  lost,  where  water  is  the  propelling  power,  to  be 
made  up  at  the  rate  of  three  hours  per  week,  between  the  hours 
of  hve  in  the  morning  and  nine  in  the  evening,  and  within  six 
calendar  months  next.  4.  Provipon  for  unavoidable  time  lott 
in  cases  of  accident. — Three  hours  labour  lost  at  any  one  time, 
by  any  accident  to  steam-engine,  water.wheel,  weirs,  or  water, 
courses,  main  shafting,  main  gearing,  or  gas  apparatus,  to  be  made 
up  by  an  hour  a-day,  for  twelve  days,  but  bot  after.  5.  Water 
Power, — ^When  machinery,  propelled  by  water-power,  can- 
not be  worked  at  its  usual  time,  by  reason  of  droughts  or  floods, 
it  is  lawful  for  persons  under  eighteen  to  work  later  than  the 
hours  before  prescribed,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  time,  and  no 
longer.  No  person  within  the  ages  prescribed  by  this  act,  to  be 
actually  employed  more  time  than  this  act  makes  lawful;  and 
provided  no  child  under  thirteen  is  employed  after  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  or  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  6.  Meais, — One 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  course  of  one  day,  to  be  allowed  for  meals, 
exclusive  of  the  hours  of  labour,  where  persons  are  limited  to 
twelve  hours  work  daily.  7*  ^^g^.—From  the  first  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  no  child  to  be 
employed  in  any  mill  excepting  silk,  under  nine  years  of  age. 
8.  Age. ^Six  months  aft:er  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  person  to 
employ,  keep,  or  allow  to  remain  in  any  fiactory,  any  child  under 
eleven  years  of  age,  for  a  longer  time  than  forty-eight  hours  in 
one  week,  or  nine  hours  in  any  one  day;  nor  after  eighteen 
months,  any  child  under  twelve  years  of  age;  nor  after  thirty 
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months,  any  ohild  under  thirteen  years  of  age.  Which  dates  of 
oommenoement  are  as  follows:  — Ist.  13th  of  February^  1834; 
2nd^  or  eighteen  months^  15th  January^  1835;  3rd»  or  thirty 
months,  17th  December,  1835.  foremplioii.— In  Silk-mills, 
children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  may  work  ten  hours. 
9.  Holidays. — ^Whole  day  on  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday^ 
and  eight  half  days^  at  the  pleasure  of  the  master,  in  one  year. 
Exempiion. — ^In  Scotland  any  days  may  be  substituted  for 
Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday.  10.  Work — ^Any  child  under 
eloFon  years  of  age,  having  worked  part  of  nine  hours  in  any  one 
day  in  any  one  mill,  may  work  out  the  residue  only  in  any 
other  mill.  11.  Certificate. — No  person  to  employ,  keep,  or 
allow  to  remain  in  any  factory^  after  six  months  after  the  passing 
of  this  act,  any  child  not  having  com|Jeted  its  eleventh  year;  nor 
after  eighteen  months^  any  child  not  having  completed  its  twelfth 
year;  nor  after  thirty  months,  any  child  not  having  completed  its 
thirteenth  year,  without  a  certificate  hereinafter  mentioned.  12. 
Certificate. — Certificate  to  be  given  on  personal  examination,  by 
some  Surgeon  or  Ph3rsician,  and  countersigned  by  some  Justice^ 
Inspector  or  Burgh  Magistrate^  within  three  months  of  its  date. 
13.  Form  of  Certificate. — ^I  (name  and  place  of  residence)  sur- 
geon, ((Jit  physician)  do  hereby  certify^  that  A.  B.  the  son  (or 
daughter)  of  (name  and  residence  of  parents,  or  if  no  parents, 
then  the  residence  of  the  child)  has  appeared  before  me,  and  sub. 
mitted  to  my  examination;  and  that  the  said  (name)  is  of  the 
ordinary  strength  and  appearance  (according  to  the  fact)  of  a 
chOd  of  at  least  nine  years  of  age,  (or  if  apparently  above  nine, 
say  exceeding.)  14.  Working, — ^Children  between  the  ages  of 
eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen,  and  eighteen,  not  to  be  kept  or 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  premises  more  than  nine  hours  a  day, 
nor  between  nine  in  the  evening  and  five  in  the  morning,  without 
a  certificate,  as  above-mentioned,  in  proof  that  they  are  above 
eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen  years  of  age.  15.  Penalty. — 
Penalties  on  emplojring  uncertificated  persons,  between  the  ages 
of  eleven,  twelve^  thirteen,  and  eighteen,  not  to  be  levied,  if^  on 
examination,  the  parties  so  employed  are  above  eleven,  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age.  16.  Certificate. — Inspector,  Justice,  or 
Burgh  Magistrate  refusing  to  countersign  certificate,  to  state 
his  reasons  in  writing;  and  parents  may  take  certificate  to  petty 
sessions,  which  must  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  refusal, — such 
act  of  petty  sessions  to  be  free  of  cost.     17.  Inspectors, — Four 
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Inspectors  to  be  appointed^  each  or  any  of  wlioiii  diall  havepoirer 
to  enter  any  &ctory  or  miU^  or  school  attadied  to  a  mill,  at  all 
times  and  seasons,  hy  day  and  by  night  when  at  work,  toezaodne 
the  persons  employed  therein,  and  as  to  their  oondition,  employ- 
ment, and  education;  to  call  to  their  aid  and  sommon  such 
persons  as  they  may  choose  Instanter  or  otherwise,  and  administer 
an  oath,  18.  Dutiei  of  Inspectors.'-^lnBpeetan  required  to 
make  all  rules,  regulations  and  orders  for  the  due  executioD  of 
this  act,  which  shall  be  binding  on  all  parties  cononned;  to 
enforce  the  attendance  of  Victory  children  at  school,  and  to  order 
tickets  as  vouchers  of  such  attendance;  and  may  require  a  r^is- 
ter  of  them  to  be  kept  in  any  school  or  fiictory;  toorder  a  register 
of  the  children  employed  in  any  fiictory, — ^their  sex  and  hours  of 
attendance, — and  absence  on  account  of  sickness,  to  be  kept  in 
such  factory;  and  all  registers,  books,  and  papers,  kept  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  Inspectoral,  who 
may  cause  copies  to  be  taken  of  them  for  their  own  use;  may 
order  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  miU  to  register  any  inlonna. 
tion  with  regard  to  the  labour  in  such  mill,  which  he  is  to  trans- 
mit to  order  of  Inspector.  19.  SupervUendanU^^^The  Secicter^ 
of  State,  on  applicati<m  of  Inspector,  to  appoint  a  Superintendant, 
who  shall  have  authority  to  enter  any  school-room,  counting- 
house,  or  part  of  a  mill  not  used  far  manufiuH^iring  processes. 
Inspector  to  appoint  special  recompence  to  constable  or  peace- 
officer;  orders  of  Inspectors  to  be  altered  or  disallowed  by  one  of 
his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  Stete,  on  complaint  made 
to  him  by  memorial  from  any  party  int^^stod.  20.  SckooL — 
Children  restricted  to  forty^ight  hours'  labour  in  ariy  one  week, 
shall  attend  some  school,  to  be  chosen  by  the  parente  or  guardians, 
or  Inspector,  if  no  parente  or  guardians,  or  if  they  omit  to  send 
them;  and  where  the  child  is  without  parente  or  guardians,  any 
Inspector  may  order  the  em^oyer  of  such  child  to  deduct  from 
ite  weekly  wages,  not  exceeding  a  penny  in  the  shilling,  to  pay 
for  ite  schooling,  which  shall  be  paid  to  order  of  Inspector.  21. 
Voucher, — ^Every  child  employed  under  the  preceding  restrictioos, 
on  every  Monday  during  ite  employment,  or  other  day  appointed 
by  an  Inspector,  shall  give  to  the  fectory  master  or  his  agent, 
a  schoolmaster's  voucher,  certifying  that  such  child  has,  for  two 
hours  in  six  days  out  of  seven  of  every  week,  excepting  in  case  of 
sickness  or  holiday^  or  allowable  cause  by  Inspector  or  Jostioe, 
attended  his  school.    22.  jScAoob.^-Inspectors  to  provide  addi- 
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tional  schools  if  oeoessaiy.  23.  SckoolmaHer. — Inspector  to 
disallow  schoolmaster  or  mistress's  salary^  if  he  thinks  them  not 
eranpetent  for  their  office.  24.  CkUd  remaining  on  premitesj^^ 
Nodiild  restricted  to  the  performance  of  nine  hoars  »-daylahou% 
shall  he  aUovred  to  remain  in  any  room  or  place  whatsoerer,  where 
any  madhinery  is  used,  or  within  the  outer-walls  of  any  fitctory 
or  mill,  more  than  nine  hoars  in  any  one  day, — or  its  residoe  oi 
nine  hoars,  if  it  has  worked  previously  at  any  other  mill.  The 
oooopier  to  he  liable  to  the  penalty,  without  evidence  of  its 
emj^oyment,  as  if  it  had  been  employed  beyond  the  limited  tone. 
£jrempliofi.F^PIay.groand,  place,  or  yard  <^pen  to  paUic  view,— 
schooLjoom  attached  to  the  mill,  or  any  other  rooms  where  no 
machinery  is  used,  and  whidi  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Dii]l.waiden.  25.  ^ofteer.— Inspectors'  notices  of  orders  and 
legulatiimsyif  published  for  two  successive  weeks  in  any  news- 
paper in  the  town  or  county  where  miU  is  situated,  shall,  at  the 
end  of  seven  days  after  the  second  notice,  attach  the  same  respon. 
ability  as  a  personal  notice  served;  not  to  extend  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  other  special  notice  which  any  Inspector  may  deem 
proper.  26.  Zrt«ie..«MtfMn^^—- Interior  walls  to  be  limewashed, 
and  all  ceilings  having  rooms  above  them,  and  plastered  ceilings, 
to  be  whitewashed  once  a-year,  unless  permission  be  given  to  die 
contrary,  in  writing,  by  the  Inspector.  27.  ui&J^mc/v— CSopies 
of  abstracts  of  this  Act,  or  regulations,  to  be  signed  by  the 
manager,  and  hung  up  in  some  conspicuous  part,  or  in  the  several 
departnaents  of  every  miU  or  factory.  28.  Forged  Certificatee^'^ 
Persons  issuing  or  giving  fidse  certificates,  or  testimony,  or 
indorsements,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  imprisoned 
for  any  period  not  exceeding  two  months.  29.  Parents  Liable-^ 
Any  child  employed  contrary  to  the  provisons  of  this  Act,  or  fcnr 
a  longer  time  than  is  allowed,  or  without  being  educated,  or 
without  the  requisite  certificates;  the  parents,  or  any  person 
having  benefit  in  the  wages  of  such  child,  shall  be  liaUe  to  a 
penalty  of  twenty  shillings,  unless  it  can  be  proved  not  wilful 
neglect  30.  Servants  Liable. — ^Any  offence  committed  against 
this  Act,  without  the  concurrence  or  knowledge  of  the  master, 
the  servant  or  agent,  by  whose  authority  it  was  done,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  penalty,  tiiough  the  master  be  legaUy  responsible, 
who  may  be  summoned  and  convicted.  31.  Master  Ltahle^^^-^Aikj 
master,  either  by  himself  or  servants,  offending  against  this  Act, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  twenty  pounds,  nor 
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le08  than  one  pound.  Inspector  having  power  to  mitigate  or 
discharge.  33.  Penalty  on  obstructing  Inspector, — ^Any  person 
obstructing  Inspector  to  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds  for  every  offence.  33.  Constables. — Inspector  to  have  the 
same  power  over  all  constables  as  Justices.  34.  Proceedings  how 
to  be  Aoi/.^  Proceedings  may  be  had  for  penalties  before  any 
Inspector  or  Justice  acting  for  the  town^plaoe^  county,  or  division 
where  the  offence  was  committed*  The  parties  to  pay  the 
penalties  either  immediately,  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector: 
if  not  paid,  to  be  obtained  by  levy;  and  if  not  sufficient  levy,  by 
imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  one  calendar  month,  if  for  fire 
pounds;  and  not  exceeding  two  calendar  months,  if  for  tea 
pounds:  imprisonment  to  terminate  on  payment  of  sum  due. 
35.  CDmptotn/.*— All  complaints  to  be  preferred  at  or  before  the 
time  of  Uie  visit  of  the  Inspector,  next  after  the  commission  of 
the  offence;  and  written  notice  of  such  intention  to  com|daia 
shall  be  given  within  fourteen  days  after  the  commission  of  such 
offence,  to  the  parties  complained  against.  One  penalty  only 
reooveraUe  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  offence,  unless  such  notice 
has  been  served.  36.  Name  of  Firm  sufficient — ^The  name  of 
the  firm  or  occupier  only,  necessary  in  any  warrant  or  summons. 
87.  Service. — Service  of  such  warrant  on  occupier,  principal 
manager,  agent,  or  conductor,  good  service.  38.  Neglect  of 
Summons, — ^Inspectors  or  Justices  may  summon  witnesses  forth.^ 
with,  or  at  any  time  and  place,  or  order  such  witness  to  be 
brought  before  him:  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Justices  aod 
Inspector  to  commit  such  person,  for  neglect  of  summons,  with, 
out  bail  or  mainprize,  to  the  county  prison  for  two  calendar 
months.  39.  Power  to  Discharge.— Inspector  or  Justice  to 
discharge  such  person  on  satisfactory  excuse,  or  if  he  afterwards 
submits  to  an  examination.  40.  Conviction. — Convicti<m  to  be 
according  to  form  annexed,  and  certified  at  the  General  Quarter 
Sessions.  41.  Levy. — ^Levy  to  be  made  on  goods  and  chattels 
of  persons  refusing  to  pay  penalties  by  convictions;  and  if  not 
sufficient  levy,  they  may  be  committed  by  Inspector  or  Justice  to 
Prison  for  any  time  not  exceeding  two  months.  43.  AppeaL— 
No  appeal  against  any  conviction  under  this  Act  to  be  allowed, 
neither  can  any  conviction  be  removed  by  certiorari  <«*  bill  of  advo. 
cation.  Exception. — ^Conviction  for  forgery.  43.  AppUcation 
of  Penalties.— Jusidce  or  Inspector  may  give  oneJialf  the 
penalty  to    the    complainant,    or    appropriate    the    whole    to 
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any  sdiool  in  which  hetwy  children  are  educated.  One  penalty 
only  for  one  description  of  offence  to  be  recoverable  from  any  one 
person  on  any  one  day.  Summons  to  be  issued  on  oath.  44. 
^t^'ii^^.— Constable  to  provide  places  for  holding  sittings.  45. 
/^eporto.— Inspectors  to  keep  full  minutes,  and  make  reports,  &c. 
twice  in  every  year,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  factories  and  the  children,  and  whether  they  are' 
conducted  according  to  this  Act:  to  meet  twice  in  every  year, 
and  confer  together  on  rules,  regulations,  &c.,  that  they  may  be 
as  conformable  as  possible.  46.  Burgh  MagUtrcUes  in  Sc(^ 
land,— Burgh  Magistrates  in  Scotland  to  exercise  the  same 
power  as  Justices  in  England.  47.  Repairs.— Act  not  to  extend 
to  persons  under  the  prescribed  ages  engaged  in  repairs.  48. 
Act  Repealed,~^The  Act  1  and  2  Wm.  4,  cap.  39,  repealed,  except 
as  it  repeals  any  other  act.  49.  2Vniw.-~ Words  denoting  the 
masculine  gender  to  denote  either  sex,  and  words  denoting  the 
singular  number  to  stand  for  either  singular  or  plural.  50.  Public 
Ad, — Act  to  be  deemed  public  act. 

This  act  has  now  been  in  operation  for  six  months;  whether 
it  has  fulfilled  the  objects  for  which  it  was  professedly  instituted — 
whether  it  has  been  extensively  beneficial  to  the  operatives,  and 
therefore  to  the  masters,  or  the  reverse — are  inquiries  which 
cannot  yet  be  satisfactorily  answered  and  decided.  We  refer 
the  reader  to  a  note,  in  which  he  will  find  some  sensible  remarks 
upon  the  subject.*    One  result  of  this  act  has  been  most  un. 


*  In  a  Leeds  Jcnmal,  in  Angiut,  in  this  jrear,  (1834)  the  following  jnst 
reouurkfl  appeared  on  Uub  topic 

The  Inspector  of  ihis  division,  R.  Rickards,  Esq.,  has  pnblisbed  a  series  of 
regulations,  and  transmitted  them  to  the  diflferent  mill^owners  in  this  district  for 
their  obserranee,  for  the  better  carrying  into  efiect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Theie  regolations  are  printed  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
hmg  up  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  mfll,  and  sre  intended  to  give  all  neces. 
nrj  infonnation  both  to  masters  and  operatives,  that  the  sections  of  the  act  may  not 
be  iofiringed  upon,  which  seems  in  some  cases  to  have  been  done,  from  an  additional 
regulation  which  has  been  required  from  the  Inspector,  wherein  he  say^ 

"  Complaints  have  been  made  that  on  the  changes  of  children  and  young  persons 
which  occur  in  mills,  many  are  employed  without  certificates,  to  the  serious  incon- 
venience and  prejudice  of  those  who  in  this  respect  strictly  observe  the  existing 
law." 

It  appears  that  die  servants  of  miU-owners  will  be  held  responsible,  (as  they  are 
by  the  29tb  sec.  of  the  act)  for  all  offences  committed  against  the  act  without  the 
knowledge  and   consent  of  their  employers ;  and  the  Inspector  seems  anxious  to 
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questiaiiabljr  advantageous.    It  has  sustained  peimanent  attentkn 
to  tlie  weliare  of  the  work  people,  it  has  promoted  those  investi- 

•how  to  rach  pownt,  how  neoMnrf  it  to  ihii  no  evukm  of  tho  lek  should  le 
pensitted. 

ffiz  montfaf  hK^ng  now  elipoed  ibioo  thSt  set  esino  into  offntif«  opentioo, 
wo  hsvo  doomed  it  our  duty  to  mske  s  Uttlo  inqoiiy  into  the  msnner  in  wladi  it 
woiki,  snd  ssto  whst  effoet  it  is  likely  to  hsve  on  the  phyiicsl  and  moisl  oondi^QO 
of  our  jnsnn&ctuxing  popnlstion.  Leeds  is  remsriukble,  smongst  other  hcsndcs  of 
jnsnnftotiire,  for  Its  opentions  in  lUx,  which  sn  csiried  on  to  a  oonsidaaUo  extent 
It  sppesif  from  a  ntum  msdo  to  the  frctoiy  commisaionen,  that  the  nnmber  ef 
poisons  employed  in  the  difEBiont  msnnisctoiies  of  the  town  of  Leeds,  indodiBg 
those  of  Messrs.  KsnhaU^  and  ofMesm.  Tidoy,  Tsthsms»  snd  Walker,  of  Holbeek, 
wss,  at  the  period  of  this  visit,  10,674— 4if  whom  4434  were  engaged  in  the  flu 
mills  only;  of  these  hy  &r  the  greatest  psrt  sre  children  end  young  persons,  liable 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  aggregate  incresse  of  persons  employed  in  thb 
hnmch  of  manufactoie  only,  during  the  last  two  yesrs,  smonnts  to  nesilylOOO 
persons;  inth  this  remarkable  featore,  howorer,  superadded,  viz.,  that  two^tfairds  of 
this  incresse  sre  sbovo  the  ages  of  18,  and  consequently  without  the  prescribed 
limits,  showing  that  there  did  exist  a  surplus  population,  wiiieh  has  been  called 
into  employment  without  treochiiig  npon  the  Ishoux  of  thoso  of  mors  tends 
yesrs. 

Thereis  adifliculty,  however,  prevailing  in  the  woollen  trade,  as  to  the  kboor  of 
young  children  in  the  scribbling  department,  which,  we  fear,  cannot  readily  be 
removed,  viz.,  that  young  children,  who  sre  the  only  persons  that  esn  be  advaou 
tageously  employed  as  pieoeners,  more  particularly  from  the  natore  of  the 
machinery  in  use,  cannot  now  be  hsd  (of  the  legal  age)  in  sufficient  numbers.  It 
is  admitted  upob  all  hands,  both  by  medicsl  men  and  others,  that  labour  in  the 
woollen  manufiutore  is  not  prejudidsl  to  the  health  of  the  work-peoplo.  For 
ourselves,  admitting  that  a  certain  amount  of  exertion  is  necessary  under  any 
circumstances  fior  the  proper  msintenanoe  of  bodily  heslth,  we  see  no  reason  for 
shutting  out  from  such  employment  children  of  nine  years  of  age,  whoe  the  meal- 
times  and  proper  working  hours  sre  duly  observed;  and  where,  above  all,  the  mUl 
is  under  the  superintendsnoe  of  a  surgeon. 

In  this  respect  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  pmctioe  we  havo  so  often  and 
stroni^y  recommended,  of  employiiig  a  surgeon  to  inipeet  each  miU  regolatly,  has 
been  adopted  to  a  great  extent  It  is  obvious  that  a  medical  man  is  the  only 
proper  potson  to  judge  of  the  health  of  such  persons  as  are  thus  engsged,  sod  that 
no  master  or  overlooker  csn  detect  the  approach  of  indispoiition,  probably  ariang 
from  the  precise  labour  at  which  the  persons  sre  employed,  or  it  may  be  from  other 
causes,  so  certainly  as  a  medicsl  man.  We  cannot  suppose  all  oonstitatiiaia  the 
ssme,  or  that  every  person  can  bear  slike  the  effocts  of  diflerent  trades  upon  dii- 
■imilM'  constitutions  and  habits.  A  'medieal  superintendent  obviates  all  tbii 
difficulty:  and  it  is  in  his  power,  where  he  finds  a  particular  employment  unaoited 
to  any  workman  or  child,  to  recommend  that  such  workman  or  child  shall  remore 
to  snother,  as,  for  example,  firam  flax  to  woollen;  thus  giving  to  each  operative 
the  employment  most  proper  for  him,  without  detriment  to  the  mill  owner.    Tha» 
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gatioQS  which  refer  to  the  amelioration  of  their  conditioD,  and  it 
has  cherished  a  general  feeling  of  confidence  relatire  to  the 
removal  of  alleged  grounds  of  grievances^  which  cannot  Bail  to  he 
beneficial.  The  policy  of  the  enactment^  is,  however,  after  aU 
questionahle,  and  it  is  douhtfiil  whether  the  factory  act  is  not  to 
be  contemplated  as  one  of  those  laws,  which  are  in  themselves 
essentially  impracticable.  Any  description  of  the  great  excitement 
which  at  one  time  prevailed  in  this  district  relative  to  a  bill  to 

the  ipe&al  num  may  perfom  la  act  of  great  mercy  to  the  iobdividnal,  and  one  of 
importaBce  to  the  ph  jdcal  eonditioa  of  the  manii&ctiiring  populatioiL 

We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  inqiuiiee  pnt  to  childien  by  a  medical  gentleman 
before  granting  the  certificate,  which  shows  what  a  fund  of  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  the  medical  snperintendance,  beyond  the  mere  matter  of  physical  health,  by 
a  land  and  considerate  attention  to  the  moral  snd  mental  wants  of  the  children, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  demanded  from  the  members  of  a  liberal  profession,  and 
which  cannot  be  so  effidently  attended  to  by  the  milLowner.  The  copy  of  which 
we  speak,  after  the  necessary  inquiiiea  se  to  fitness  have  been  aaawered,  asks 
fiirther,^-  • 

**  Where  were  you  bom  ? 

**  How  long  have  yon  worked  in  woollen? 

How  long  have  yon  worked  in  flax  ? 

Can  yon  read  and  write? 
"  Do  you  go  to  a  Smiday  School?^ 

Abundant  facta  will,  we  ha^e  no  doubt,  be  in  time  collected  as  to  the  effects  of 
mana&ctures  on  native  as  well  as  immigrant  operatiyes;  and  a  high  degree  of  mond 
good  would  result,  if  the  masters  would  allow  their  medical  superintendents 
generally  to  insist  on  Sunday  School  attendance,  as  necessary  to  a  continuance 
of  their  employment  and  protection.  Sunday  schools  are  the  proper  medium  for 
the  education  of  the  working  classes,  where  the  means  of  the  parties  are  insufficient 
for  other  educations—they  offer  it  gratuitously  and  cheerfully;  they  protect  the 
moial  as  well  as  the  intellectual  interests  of  those  who  seek  them,  and  they  might 
be  made  of  great  use,  upon  a  principle  which  would  be  extremely  easy  to  carry 
mto  effect  In  some  instances  it  is  said  that  the  absence  from  school  arises  from 
ynxkt  of  clothes,—- and  in  such  cases  a  reasonable  time  would  have  to  be  alkwed 
for  that  purpose, — ^but  as  a  rule  of  general  application  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
ultimate  eflfect.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  in  all  the  mills  of  importance  in  Leeds, 
medical  superintendence  is  employed,  and  from  what  we  know  of  its  utility  we 
again  most  strongly  urge  it  upon  the  adoption  of  all  those  who  have  not  yet  availed 
themselves  of  its  advantages.  The  growth  of  diseases,  such  as  have  been  held  up 
to  pnbEc  notice,  as  the  effect  of  factory  labour,  are  not  all  the  results  of  acddenU— 
and  caoses  fax  apart  from  mann&cture  may  produce  them;  but  they  may  be 
germinated  by  unhealthy  employment,  and  i^ggravated  both  in  their  form  and 
character,  by  confinement,  and  other  circumstances  to  which  the  individual  is 
subjected. 

VOL.  II.  K  k  • 
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restrict  the  labours  of  children  to  ten  hours,  has  been  purposely 
avoided,  because  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  now  accomplish  any- 
good  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
instituted  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  M.  T.  Sadler,  at  that  time 
Member  for  Newark,  was  the  means  of  eliciting  much  TaluaUe 
information.  Many  Short  Time  Committees  were  formed  in 
different  parts  of  the  district;  in  Leeds  and  Bradford,  m<m 
particularly,  great  seal  was  displayed  in  the  cause;  a  county 
meeting  was  held  at  York,  and  scTeral  West-Riding  meetings 
were  held  on  Wibsey  Moor;  and  general  disappointment  ^as 
expressed  among  tlie  great  body  of  the  operadvesi,  when  the 
present  bill  was  introduced  by  the  goTemment  and  passed  by 
the  legislature.    Here  we  leare  the  subject 

The  commercial  interests  of  erery  district  are  materially 
subserred  by  the  stability  and  acdrity  of  its  bankers.  The 
bankers  in  the  towns  which  hare  come  under  renew  in  the  work 
which  has  now  been  almost  drawn  to  a  dose,  hare  long  been 
distinguished  by  their  affluence,  by  their  urbanity,  and  their 
attention  to  the  convenience  and  prosperity  of  their  customers. 
They  hare  withstood  many  a  tempest  which  has  agitated  the 
monetary  afiairs  of  the  empire;  and  they  have  been  the  means 
of  maintaining  public  credit,  when,  without  their  instrumentality, 
it  would  have  been  lost.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies of  this  description  occurred  in  1825.  On  the  middle  of 
December,  in  that  year,  the  whole  commercial  world  was  thrown 
into  a  panic,  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage  and  bankruptcy  of 
Messrs.  Wentworth,  Chaloner,  and  Rishworths,  the  bankers  of 
London,  Wakefield,  Bradford,  and  York,  which  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  the  failure  of  many  other  banking.houfies  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  assisting  to  produce  such  a  general 
panic  as  was  never  bef<»e  experienced,  and  from  the  effects  of 
which  manv  have  not  yet  recovered.  Diridends  were  soon 
afterwards  paid  to  the  amount  of  twelve  shillings  in  the  pound — 
but  the  full  amount  is  never  likely  to  be  realised. 

It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  bankers  in  this  vicinity, 
especially  to  the  oldest  established  banking  company  in  Leeds, 
were  it  not  to  be  stated  that,  by  the  accommodation  they  gave  at 
this  critical  period,  they  saved  from  ruin  many  who  would 
otherwise  have  sunk  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  times. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  faankingJiouses  in  this  district, 
with  the  houses  they  draw  upon  in  London. 
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Lbbds — Beckett^  Blayds  and  Ck>.,  draw  upon  Sir  R.  C.  Glyn 
and  Co. ;  W.  W.  Brown  and  Ck).^  upon  Brown,  Janson  and  Co. ; 
George  Smith  and  Son,  upon  Williams,  Deacon  and  Co. ;  The 
Leeds  Banking  Company,  upon  Smith,  Payne  and  Smiths; 
Bywater,  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  upon  Jones,  Lloyd  and  Co. 
The  Yorkshire  District  Bank,  instituted  in  1834,  has  recently 
received,  in  Leeds,  the  transfer  of  the  business  of  Perfects  and 
Co. :  this  bank  draws  upon  Williams,  Deacon  and  Co.,  in  London. 

Bradford — Charles  Henry  and  Alfred  Harris  and  Co., 
upon  Esdaile's  and  Co. ;  The  Bradford  Banking  Company,  upon 
Jones,  Lloyd  and  Co.;  The  Bradford  Commercial  Banking  Com- 
pany, upon  Sir  R.  C.  Glyn  and  Co.;  Hagues,  Cooke  and 
Wormald,  upon  Smith,  Payne  and  Smiths. 

Waksfield-— Leatham,  Tew  and  Co.,  upon  Sir  Joseph 
Denison  and  Co. ;  Hagues,  Cooke  and  Co.,  upon  Smith,  Payne 
and  Smitlis ;  The  Wakefield  Banking  Company,  upon  Sir  R.  C. 
Glyn  and  Co. 

DswaBURY — Hagues,  Cooke  and  Company,  upon  Smith,  Payne 
and  Smiths. 

HAiiiFAX — John,  William,  and  Christopher  Rawson  and  Co., 
on  Sir  R.  Glyn  and  Co. ;  Rawdon  Briggs  and  Sons,  on 
Williams,  Deacon  and  Co. ;  The  Halifax  Joint  Stock  Banking 
Company,  on  Jones,  Lloyd  and  Co.  Of  the  last  named  institution 
Mr.  John  Law  is  the  manager. 

HuDDBRSFiBLD — ^Thc  Huddersfield  Banking  Company  draw 
upon  Smith,  Payne  and  Smiths.  Mr.  Hugh  Watt  is  manager. 
Tlie  Mirfield  and  Huddersfield  District  Banking  Company,  draw 
on  Masterman  and  Co.  Mr.  John  Wilson  is  manager.  Messrs. 
John,  William  and  Christopher  Rawson  and  Co.,  draw  upon 
Glyn  and  Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COMMERCIAL  HISTORY. 
MARKETS  AND  FAIRS. 

This  perhaps  will  be  the  proper  place  to  give  some  Miscella- 
neous  Commercial  information  relative  to  the  markets  and  fairs, 
and  other  institutions  of  the  district,  without  which  the  present 
book  would  be  incomplete. 

1.  Markets  and  Fairs  of  Leeds. — We  have  already  stated 
that  the  markets  at  Leeds  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday, 
and  we  have  described  the  relative  position  and  regulations  of  the 
markets  for  the  sale  of  the  different  commodities. 
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The  Fairs  in  Leeds  are  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of  July^ 
for  horses ;  and  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  NoFember^  fw  horses 
and  horned  cattle.  The  finrs  are  generally  rery  nmneroosly 
attended,  and  the  average  quality  of  the  horses  and  cattle  is  good. 

The  Cattle  Fair  in  the  Vicar's  Croft,  is  held  every  Wednesday 
fortnight^  on  the  opposite  Wednesday  to  Wakeield  fair;  the 
supply  is  usually  hoth  extensive  and  excellent,  and  a  very  great 
amount  of  business  is  done.  The  institution  of  this  fair  has  been 
a  very  great  advantage  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  and  dealers 
of  the  vicinity. 

The  Leeds  Leather  Fair,  which  is  held  in  the  South  Market, 
was  originally  intended  to  take  place  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
January,  April,  July,  and  October  ;  the  demand  for  leather,  how- 
ever, so  materially  increased,  and  the  convenience  afforded  by  the 
fair  was  found  to  be  so  great,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1833,  four  additional  fiiirs  were  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Wednesdays  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.  The 
following  are  the  conditions  to  be  observed  by  the  tanners  fre- 
quenting the  Leeds*  Leather  Fair.  I.  That  threepence  per 
hundred  weight  be  paid  for  all  leather  exposed  in  this  fair  ;  the 
charge  to  include  all  expenses  of  rent,  weighing,  &c  2.  That 
those  whose  leather  may  not  be  exposed  in  the  fair,  yet  who  meet 
to  transact  business  there,  are  to  pay  the  same  as  if  the  goods 
were  actually  brought  into  the  market.  3.  That  as  much  depends 
upon  the  honour  of  the  different  traders,  any  person  evading  the 
payment  of  the  above  rate,  to  be  fined  five  pounds,  or  excluded 
the  same  fair  in  future.  4.  That  the  above  sums  be  paid  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Market  as  soon  as  convenient,  but  on  no  account  be 
postponed  beyond  the  close  of  each  fair.  Mr.  John  Heselton 
is  Clerk  of  the  Market. 

The  institution  of  the  Leeds  Corn  Exchange  has  already  been 
described.  The  following  are  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  the 
factors  who  bring  grain  for  sale.  1.  That  the  stands  and  the 
offices  on  the  West  side,  be  subject  to  the  annual  payment  of 
eight  guineas,  the  payments  to  be  made  by  two  instalments,  to  be  I 
collected  half-yearly  in  advance.  2.  That  the  stands  on  the  Blast 
side  pay  four  guineas  annually,  subject  to  the  above  conditions. 
3.  That  every  person  exhibiting  samples  of  grain,  seeds,  &c.  for 
sale,  or  attending  for  the  purpose  of  making  sales  of  oil^  oil- 
cake,  &C.3  with  or  without  samples,  to  pay  two  guineas  annually. 
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The  grain  is  sold  by  sample^  and  the  market  cootinues  open  from 
eleven  until  one  o'clock  every  Tuesday. 

The  Leadenhfldl  Wholesale  Carcase  Market  is  in  LeadenhalL 
Street,  but  the  entrance  for  lire  cattle,  &c  is  in  Vicar.Laue.  The 
market  is  capable  of  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  carcases  of 
beasts^  besides  calves  and  sheep ;  and  being  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  it  is  cool  in  summer,  and  sheltered  from  frost  in 
winter.  This  market  is  very  well  conducted.  It  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  water^  and  kept  perfectly  dean,  the  oifal  and 
manure  are  removed  every  day,  and  offensive  smells  are  as  much 
as  possible  avoided  by  the  washing  of  the  floor,  and  a  free 
admission  of  the  current  of  the  air. 

2.  Markets  and  Fain  of  Bradford. — ^Bradford  Market,  at 
which  the  transactions  in  Worsted  Stufls,  Yams,  &c.  are  so 
immense,  is  held  every  Thursday,  and  presents  a  scene  of  activity 
aod  bustle  unrivalled  in  the  North  of  England,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Leeds.  The  Piece  Hall  has  already  been  described. 
The  fiurs  at  Bradford  are  March  3rd  and  4th  ;  June  17th,  18th, 
and  19th  ;  and  December  9th,  10th,  and  11th  for  cattle.  The 
summer  and  winter  feirsare  generally  very  numerously  attended. 

3.  The  Market  in  Wakefield  is  held  every  Friday, — Formerly 
this  was  a  great  market  for  the  disposal  of  Woollen  Cloth  and 
Worsted  Goods,  and  the  transactions  in  wool  were  very  extensive. 
But  although  considerable  business  is  still  done  in  the  latter  com- 
modity, no  appearances  remain  of  the  ti*ade  in  the  other.  The 
market  in  malt  and  corn,  however,  is  very  active,  and  for  these 
commodities,  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  The  cattle  feir, 
which  is  held  every  Wednesday  fortnight,  on  the  opposite  Wed. 
Desdays  to  the  cattle  fair  at  Leeds,  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
rery  first  in  Yorkshire.  The  other  fairs  are  held  on  July  4th 
and  5th,  and  November  11th  and  12th.  The  market  cross, 
which  was  built  by  subscription  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  since,  is  a  handsome  structure  of  the  Doric  order. 

4.  The  following  are  the  Markets  and  Fairs  at  Demsbury. 
The  Market  at  Dewsbury,  which  is  held  every  Wednesday,  is 
rapidly  rising  in  importance,  from  the  increasing  number  of  blan- 
ket, woollen  cloth,  and  carpet  manufactories  which  are  established 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fairs  are  the  Wednesday  before  OJd 
May  Day,  the  Wednesday  before  New  Michaelmas  Day,  and 
October  5th. 
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5.  Although  there  is  no  regularly  chartered  market  at  HecL 
mondwike,  yet  the  Blanket  Hall  is  open  for  the  sale  of  blanketSi 
&c  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  the  number  of  individuak 
who  repair  to  it  on  Thursday,  impart  to  that  period  the  i^pear. 
anoe  of  a  market  day. 

6.  At  Otley  there  is  a  very  ancient  market,  which  has  existed 
above  nine  centuries.  It  combines  the  features  of  a  market  and 
a  fair ;  it  is  held  every  Friday,  and  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
calves,  sheep,  and  com.  There  are  four  Spring  Cattle  Fairs  at 
Otley :  the  first  is  held  on  Wednesday  in  Easter  week ;  the 
second  and  the  third,  on  two  succeeding  fortnights,  and  the  last 
on  Whit-Wednesday.  A  Midsummer  Fair  is  held  on  the  first 
Monday  after  the  third  of  August,  and  two  Statute  Fairs  take 
place  on  the  Friday  before  Old  Martinmas,  and  the  following 
Friday.  Besides  all  these  fairs,  there  is  a  very  considerable  shew, 
called  the  Wharfdale  Agricultural  Shew,  held  in  the  month  of 
April,  in  which,  among  many  other  useful  exhibitions,  there  are 
very  interesting  ploughing  matches. 

7.  The  Fairs  at  Halifax  are  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  the 
first  Saturday  in  November.  The  summer  fair  at  Halifax  was 
formerly  one  of  the  most  numerously  frequented  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  many  thousands  of  persons  from  the  adjacent 
villages  and  towns  were  accustomod  to  resort  to  it ;  but  it  has 
long  been  gradually  declining,  and  now  only  presents  the  shadow 
of  what  it  was.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  rather 
more  business  has  been  transacted  of  late  years  than  formerly, 
when  the  stuff  manufacture  had  migrated  to  Bradford. 

8.  The  Fairs  at  Huddersfield  are  on  the  Slst  of  March,  the 
4th  of  May,  and  the  1st  of  October,  for  cattle  and  horses.  By 
far  the  most  niunerously  attended  of  these  fairs  is  that  held  in 
the  beginning  of  May.  The  market  which  is  held  on  Tuesday, 
is  always  very  numerously  attended,  and  is  next  to  Leeds  the 
greatest  emporium  for  cloth  in  the  county  of  York, 

Besides  the  preceding  fairs,  there  are  two  very  large  ones 
held  annually  in  this  district,  the  first  called  Lee  Fair,  near 
Ardslev,  and  the  other  at  Adwalton. 
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THE  POST-OFFICE  SYSTEM. 

The  following  information  upon  the  subject  of  the  Post-office 
system  will  not^  it  is  deemed,  be  either  useless  or  uninteresting 
to  the  reader. 

We  hare  no  reason  to  belicFe  that  Posts,  as  they  exist  among 
the  nations  of  modern  times,  were  at  all  known  in  remote  anti- 
qmty;  because,  although  Herodotus,  the  &ther  of  Grecian 
history,  ascribes  the  origin  of  Posts  to  Cjrrus  or  Xerxes,  it  \b 
evident  that  the  Posts  instituted  by  those  princes  were  mere 
couriers.  And  of  the  same  kind  were  the  ancient  Posts,  down  to 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  fact  the  institution  is  entirely 
modem. 

The  jealousy  or  the  policy  of  one  of  the  most  execrable  tyrants 
who  ever  occupied  a  throne,  was  the  means  of  originating  modern 
Posts.  Louis  XI.  of  France  established  them  by  a  decree  dated 
June  19th,  1464,  and  his  assigned  motive  was,  that  he  might  be 
made  acquainted,  with  rapidity  and  regularity,  both  of  the  events 
which  occurred  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
states.  But  these  Posts  were  intended  solely  for  the  service  of 
the  court,  for  the  French  letter  office  was  not  instituted  until  1616. 

Post-offices,  in  England,  must  have  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  because  in  the  annals  of  1581,  the  office  of 
postmaster  general  is  mentioned,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  office 
of  postmaster  general  for  foreign  parts,  was  created  by  James  I.* 

At  first,  indeed,  the  office  of  postmasters  was  limited  to  the 
furnishing  of  post-horses  to  persons  who  were  desirous  of  travel- 
ling expeditiously,  and  to  the  transmission  of  dispatches  upon 
extraordinary  occasions.  But  the  duties  of  these  functionaries 
speedily  became  much  more  onerous.  In  1635,  Charles  I.  erected 
a  letter  office  for  England  and  Scotland,  under  the  direction  of 
Thomas  Witherings.  At  the  same  time  the  rules  of  postage 
which  were  settled,  extended  only  to  a  few  of  the  principal  roads, 
the  times  of  carriage  were  uncertain,  and  the  postmasters  on  each 
road  were  required  to  furnish  the  mail  with  horses  at  the  rate  of 
2^.  a  mile.  Witherings  was  superseded  for  abuses  in  the  execu- 
tion of  both  his  offices,  in  1640 ;  and  they  were  sequestered  into 
the  hands  of  a  temporary  officer,  to  be  exercised  under  the  care 
and  oversight  of  the  king's  principal  secretary  of  state.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  great  confusion  and  interruption 

*  Rjmcr  Fod.  xix.  385. 
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were  neoessarily^  oocasiooed  in  the  oondoct  of  the  letter. office. 
And  about  that  time  the  outline  of  the  present  more  extended 
and  regular  |4an  seems  to  hare  been  oanoetTed  by  Mr.  Edmond 
Prideaux,  who  was  appointed  attomey^Deral  to  the  CommoD. 
wealth  after  the  execution  of  King  Charles.  He  was^^uurman  of 
a  committee  in  1642^  for  considering  what  rates  should  be  set 
upon  inland  letters ;  and  afterwards  appointed  postmaster  by  an  ' 
ordinance  of  both  houses,  in  the  execution  of  which  office^  he  first 
established  a  meekly  oonreyance  of  letters  into  aJU  parts  of  the 
nation  ;  thereby  saving  to  the  public  the  diarge  of  maintaining 
postmasters  to  the  amount  of  £7000  per  annum.  And,  his  own 
emoluments  being  probably  very  considerable,  the  common  oonncil 
of  London  endeavoured  to  erect  another  post-office  in  oppositioD 
to  his,  until  checked  by  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons,  de. 
claring  that  the  office  of  postmaster  is  and  ought  to  be  in  the  sole 
power  and  disposal  of  parliament.  This  office  was  afterwards 
fiumed  by  one  Munday  in  1654.  And  in  1657>  a  regular  post- 
office  was  erected  by  the  authority  of  the  Protector  and  his 
parliament,  upon  nearly  the  same  model  as  has  been  since  adopted, 
and  with  the  same  rates  of  postage  as  coutiaued  till  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  After  the  Restoration,  a  similar  office,  with  some 
improvements,  was  established  by  statute  12  Car.  II.  c  35 ;  but 
the  rates  of  letters  have  been  altered,  and  some  fiuther  regulations 
in  the  conduct  of  the  post-office  added,  by  9  Anne  c  10.  and 
several  subsequent  statutes,  too  numerous  to  be  here  recited.  Tbe 
privilege  of  franking  letters,  claimed  by  members  of  pariiament, 
was  coeval  with  the  estaUishment  of  the  post-office  in  lOOD. 

Although  it  may  be  a  digression  from  the  immediate  obfect  of 
this  werk,it  wiU  be  as  well  to  refer  to  the  progressive  advance  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  post-office  from  the  period  of  its  institu. 
tion.  Thus  tiie  reader  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  true 
state  of  the  advance  of  internal  communication  and  coauneroe. 
In  1653,  the  farming  of  the  postage  of  England,  Scothmd,  and 
Ireland,  produced  only  ten  thousand  pounds.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  James  II.  it  was  enacted  by  parliament,  that  this 
revenue,  amounting  at  that  time  to  £65^000  per  annum,  should 
belong  to  the  king  and  his  successors :  whence  it  was  made  a  part 
of  the  king's  private  estate  for  ever,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for 
to  parliament,  as  other  public  revenues  are.  In  1699,  the  net 
revenue  of  the  post-office  is  said  to  have  been  £90,504  10b.  6d. 
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Bv  the  teDth  act  of  the  ninth  year  of  Qaeen  Anne,  the  former 
laws  for  establishing  the  post-offices  in  the  kingdoms  of  Englatad 
and  Scotland  were  repealed ;  one  general  post-office;  and  also 
one  general  post-roaster^  were  appointed  for  the  united  kingdoms : 
and  by  this  act  the  postage  of  letters  was  increased  by  one^third/ 
It  appears  also  from  this  act,  that  the  gross  amount  oi  the  revenue 
for  one  year,  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1710,  was£l  1 1,461  179.  lOd.; 
and  OD  a  medium  of  three  years,  viz.  1^08,  1709^  1710,  the  net 
income,  according  to  Dr.  Davenant,  was  £56,664  19s.  lO^d. ;  but 
according  to  a  public  statement  of  commissioners  to  the  house  of 
oommmis,  the  medium  then  amounted  to  £62,000  for  England, 
and  £2000  for  Scotland.  On  a  medium  of  four  years,  riz.  1711> 
1713, 1713,  1714,  the  net  rerenue  was  £90,223.  The  net  annual 
produce  of  the  post-office  at«Michaelmas,  1722,  was  £98,010  8s., 
at  which  time  the  gross  amount  is  stated  to  hare  been  £201,804 
Is.  8d. ;  the  deduction  for  frank  covens,  dS33,397  12s.  3d. ;  and 
the  expence  of  management,  £70,396  Is.  5d.  In  1744,  the  gross 
amount  of  the  inland  and  foreign  offices  was  £235,492,  and  in 
1764,  it  was  £432,048.  And  during  the  year  ending  January  5, 
1834,  it  amounted  to  £1,513,800. 

Of  course,  it  is  unnecessary  and  impossible  to  describe  the 
mechanism  of  the  post.^oe  system,  as  it  at  present  exists  in  this 
coontry.  The  arrangements  of  this  office  may  be  compared 
not  unaptly  to  the  reins  and  arteries  of  the  body  pditic,  which 
drcolate  the  blood  frx>m  the  heart  to  the  extremities,  and  from 
the  extremities  to  the  heart,  and  which  are  thus  absolutely  essential 
to  the  vitality  and  the  energy  of  the  whole. 

It  is  impossiMe  to  state  with  accuracy  at  i^hat  particular 
period  a  regular  post-office  establishment  was  introduced  into 
this  district.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  such  an 
establishment  scarcely  deserved  the  attribution  of  regularity  until 
subsequent  to  the  Restoration.  Long  posterior  to  this  event, 
letters  were  conveyed  by  horse  carriage,  and  the  period  of  their 
arrival  was  as  uncertain  as  the  system  of  their  delivery  was  defec- 
tive. Even  within  the  memory  of  some  aged  individuals  yet 
living,  no  inconsiderable  uncertainty  was  experienced  in  the 
transmission  and  reception  of  letters  from  country  places.  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  George  III.  that  in  this  district,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  post-office  system  was  brought  txt 
its  present  extreme  of  improvement,  and  that  it  became  unrivalled 
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among  the  ciril  iostitutions  of  the  couotiy  for  regularity  and 
dispatch. 

THE  POST-OFFICE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  LEEDS 
was  for  many  years  kept  in  obscure  situations  and  secluded  alleys, 
until  the  late  Mark  Temple^  Esq.  assumed  the  office  of  post- 
master.  He  removed  the  office  to  his  residence  at  the  comer  of 
CallJLane  and  Duncan-Street,  that  "  delicate  house/'  said 
Thoresby,  "  which  for  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  stone 
work,  excels  all  in  the  town."  When  an  act  of  parliament  was 
obtained  for  the  erection  of  the  Central  Market,  this  mansion  was 
pulled  down,  and  then  the  post-office  was  removed  to  the  present 
very  respectable  and  commodious  premises,  at  the  corner  of  Mill 
Hill  and  Boar-Lane. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  the  Post-Office  at  Leeds, 
under  the  superintendance  of  Mrs.  Temple,  and  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Anderson,  the  chief  clerk,  is  an  admiraUy  conducted 
establishment ;  and  by  its  punctuality  and  pn^riety  of  arrange- 
ment,  materially  conduces  to  the  commercial  advantage  and 
prosperity  of  the  town. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  design  of  this  work,  that 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  arrangements  of  each  of  the  Post-Offioes  io 
the  district  should  be  presented  to  the  reader.  Although  such 
a  record  may,. at  first  sight,  appear  to  participate  too  much  of  the 
nature  of  a  directory — and  although  the  various  arrangements 
may  be  incessantly  changing,  yet  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
making  the  statement,  in  order  to  shew  the  extent  of  the  Post- 
Office  transactions,  and  the  character  of  the  mutual  intercourse 
in  each  of  the  towns  at  the  present  period. 

The  London  mail  from  Leeds  is  despatched  every  evening 
(except  Friday)  at  ^ve  minutes  past  nine,  and  arrives  every  after, 
noon,  Monday  excepted,  at  twenty  minutes  after  four.  By  this 
mail,  the  letters  are  sent  to  Wakefield,  Barnsley,  Sheffield,  Ches. 
terfield,  Mansfield,  Newark,  Nottingham,  Melton  Mowbray, 
Burton,  Litchfield,  and  Birmingham.  The  first  mail  to  Man- 
Chester  is  despatched  every  morning  at  a  quarter  before  ten,  and 
conveys  letters  to  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Rochdale.  The  second 
mail  is  despatched  every  night  at  a  quarter  before  twelve,  with 
letters  for  the  same  places^  as  well  as  Skipton  and  Liverpool.  The 
same  mails  arrive  every  morning  at  twenty  minutes  after  two,  and 
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afternoon  at  two.  The  Shields  mail  is  despatched  every  evening 
at  halLpast  ^ve,  and  takes  letters  to  Harrogate^  Knaresborough, 
Thirsk^  Stockton^  Sunderlaind^  and  Cleveland.  It  arrives  every 
evening  at  half-past  seven.  The  York  and  North  mail  is  des- 
patched  every  afternoon  at  twenty-five  minutes  before  three>  with 
bags  for  Wetherby,  York^  aind  all  parts  of  Scotland^  and  for 
Whitby^  Scarborough^  Stokesley^  Guisborough,  Seaham^  Redcar^ 
and  other  places  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  generally. 
A  mail  is  sent  to  Halifax  every  evening  at  five  o'clock^  with  the 
London  and  Leeds  bags  for  Bradford  and  Hali^Eix,  and  arrives 
every  morning  at  twenty  minutes  past  two^  and  every  afternoon 
at  twa  A  branch  mail  proceeds  to  Pontefract  every  morning  at 
eighty  to  meet  the  Glasgow  mail  to  London^  with  bags  to  Ponte- 
fract, Doncaster,  Newark^  &c.  It  returns  every  afternoon  at 
twenty  minutes  past  four.  The  following  are  the  gig  and  horse 
mails.  A  Sheffield  mail  gig  leaves  Leeds  every  morning  at 
a  quarter  before  four,  with  letters  for  Wakefield  and  Barnsley, 
and  arrives  every  afternoon  at  a  quarter  past  two.  A  mail  gig 
leaves  Leeds  at  five  o'clock,  with  letters  for  Kirkstall,  Horsforth^ 
Hawden,  Yeadon^  Guiseley,  Otley,  and  Skipton.  And  a  horse 
mail  to  Heckmondwike  leaves  Leeds  every  morning  at  a  quarter 
past  ^ve,  and  returns  at  half-past  seven  and  two.  The  following 
are  the  foreign  post  days.  France,  daily,  except  Friday.  For 
HoUand,  Netherlands,  Grermany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia,  and 
Russia — every  Monday  and  Thursday.  For  Portugal— every 
Tuesday.  For  Madeira  and  Brazils — ^first  Monday  in  every 
month.  For  America — ^first  Wednesday  in  every  month.  For 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean— first  Mon- 
day in  every  month.  For  Jamaica,  West  India  Islands,  North 
America,  Garthagena  in  Colombia,  and  Vera  Cruz — ^the  first 
Tuesday  in  every  month,*  for  Mexico  on  the  third  Tuesday 
monthly.  For  the  Leward  Islands,  Demerara,  La  Gruayra,  and 
Caraocas  in  Colombia — the  third  Wednesday  in  every  month. 
Letters  for  places  abroad,  to  which  there  are  no  packets,  as  China, 
New  South  Wales,  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Goree, 
Senegal,  St.  Helena,  and  many  parts  of  South  America,  are  for- 
warded in  sealed  Ship  Letter  Bags,  in  vessels  sailing  from  London 
or  the  out-ports.    The  postage  must  be  previously  paid. 

The  PosUOffice  Establishment  in  Bradford  is  situated  in 
Union  Passage,  Kirkgate,  and  Mr.  John  Inkersley  is  the  post- 
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master.  Letters  from  London  arrive  at  half-past  six  in  the 
evening,  and  are  despatched  at  half.past  four  in  the  morning. 
Mail  from  York  to  Liverpool^  by  way  of  Halifax^  Rochdale, 
Bury,  Bolton,  &c  at  one  in  the  morning,  and  returns  from 
Liverpool  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning.  Mail  from  York  to 
Manchester,  arrives  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  returns  at  a 
quarter  to  two  in  the  afternoon.  Foreign  bags  are  made  up  every 
Monday  and  Thursday.  Horse  post  to  Shipley,  Bingley^  and 
Keighley  at  half.past  five  in  the  morning,  and  returns  at  one  in 
the  afternoon.  Foot  post  to  Wilsden,  Cullingii'orth,  and  Haworth, 
at  half.past  ^ve  in  the  morning,  and  returns  at  one  in  the  after, 
noon.  Office  hours — ^the  office  opens  at  seven  in  the  morning 
during  the  summer  months,  and  at  eight  in  the  winter,  and  finally 
closes  at  ten  at  night.  There  are  three  deliveries  in  the  day ; 
viz.  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  three  in  the  aftemoon,  and 
seven  in  the  evening. 

The  Post-Office  Establishment  at  Dewshury  is  situated  in 
Westgate,  and  Mr.  Paul  Hebden  is  the  post-master.  The  letters 
from  London  and  the  South  arrive  by  horse  post,  from  Wakefield, 
every  evening  at  half.past  ^ve,  and  are  despatched  every  day,  at 
twelve  minutes  before  twelve  at  noon.  Letters  from  the  North, 
by  horse  post  from  Wakefield,  arrive  every  morning  at  seren,  and 
are  despatched  every  morning  at  ^y^.  There  is  a  post-office  at 
Ossett,  where  Mr.  T.  Mitchell  is  post-master. 

The  Post-Office  Establishment  at  Wakefield  is  situated  in 
the  Com  Market,  and  Mr.  Rowland  Hirst  is  the  postjnaster. 
This  office  opens  for  the  general  delivery  of  letters  at  eight  in  the 
morning  and  for  delivery  of  letters  from  the  Souths  at  five  and 
seven  in  the  evening.  Nortfi,  or  Leeds  ride,  arrives  at  twenty- 
five  minutes  past  six  in  the  morning,  and  departs  at  one  in  the 
afternoon  (box  closes  at  half-past  twelve)  with  letters  for  Leed^, 
York,  Selby,  Hull,  Otiey,  Scarbro',  Harrogate,  Greta  Bridge, 
Craven,  Cumberiand,  Westmorland,  Glasgow,  Darlington,  Dur. 
ham,  Stockton,  Newcastle,  Shields,  Morpeth,  Berwick,  Edinbro', 
and  the  whole  of  Scotland.  North  (Leeds)  mail,  departs  at  four 
in  the  afternoon  with  letters  for  Leeds,  York,  Hull,  Halifiuc, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  the  county  of  Lancaster,  &c.  London 
mail  departs  at  ten  at  night,  (box  closes  at  nine)  takes  letters  for 
Bamsley,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and  the  coonties 
of  Derby,  Bedford,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Stafford,  Warwick, 
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Oxford,  Ratland,  Worcester^  tbe  West  of  England,  and  SMith 
Wales.  FerrylNridge  mail  airires  at  half^past  four  in  the  after- 
noon^ and  departs  at  seren  in  the  morning  (box  closes  at  nine  in 
the  evening)  with  letters  for  Pontefraet,  and  the  counties  of 
Liocoln,  Cambridge,  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  &c. 
By  this  mail  letters  for  London  may  be  despatched  after  the 
departure  of  the  regular  London  mail  at  night,  and  are  forwarded 
by  the  Glasgow  mail  from  Pontefract.  Huddersfield  mail  leaves 
every  evening  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail  from  Ferrybridge,  and 
returns  at  nine  in  the  evening.  Dewsbury  mails  arrive  at  one  at 
noon,  and  six  in  the  morning,  departs  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
at  a  quarter  past  four  in  the  evening.  Foot  posts  to  Ossett,  daily, 
(except  Sunday)  ;  to  Horbury,  Bretton,  Heath,  and  Sandal  daily. 
Letters  for  the  country,  and  not  in  the  foregoing  districts,  are 
delivered  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  Office  finally 
closes  at  a  quarter  before  tat  in  the  evening. 

The  Patt-Offke  EstablUhment  at  Otley  is  in  Westgate,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Holmes,  post-mistress.  Letters  from  Leeds  arrive  at  seven 
in  the  evening,  and  depart  for  Leeds  at  nine  at  night — from 
Skipton  arrive  at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening ;  for  Skipton 
depart  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning —  from  Wetherby  arrive 
at  half.past  one  in  the  morning ;  for  Wetherby,  depart  forty 
minutes  past  seven  in  the  evening. 

The  Post-Office  at  Huddersfield  is  in  New  Street,  Mr. 
William  Moore  is  the  post-master.  Letters  from  London,  Ponte- 
fract, and  Wakefield,  arrive  every  evening  at  six,  and  are 
despatched  every  morning  at  a  quarter  before  six.  Letters  from 
Leeds,  Hdlifax,  and  Manchester,  arrive  every  morning  at  a 
quarter-post  seven,  and  afternoon  at  a  qnarter.past  two,  and  they 
are  sent  every  morning  at  a  quarter-past  ten,  and  in  the  evening 
at  six  o'clock.  There  are  foot-posts  to  Lockwood,  Honley,  Thong 
Bridge,  Holmfirth,  Paddock,  Slaithwaite,  Marsden,  Longwood, 
Almondbury,  Dogley  Lane,  Kirkburton,  Crossland,  Nether- 
ton,  Eltham,  Deighton,  Sheepridge,  Rastrick,  Brighouse,  Dalton, 
Rirkheaton,  Lepton,  Lindley,  and  Out-Lane,  every  morning 
(except  Tuesday)  at  eight. 

The  Post-  Office  at  Halifax  is  in  Cheapside,  Mrs.  Ragnold  is 
the  post-mistress.  Letters  arrive  every  morning  at  eight  from 
London^  and  are  despatched  every  morning  half-past  &vt.  There 
is  now  also  an  arrival  every  evening  soon  after  seven.     Letters 
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from  Manchester^  Lirerpool^  and  the  West,  arrive  ererj  night  at 
twelve,  and  are  despatched  every  day  at  twelve.  Letters  from 
York,  and  all  parts  of  the  North  arrive  every  morning  at  two, 
and  are  despatched  every  day  at  half.past  twelve.  Letters  from 
Leeds  amd  Wakefield  arrive  and  depart  by  the  York  MaiL  The 
following  are  minor  posts — 

A  horse-.po6t  to  Huddersfield  by  £lland,  at  six  morning,  and 
noon ;  returns  at  twelve  noon,  and  eight  evening.  A  horse-post 
to  Todmorden  daily  at  half-past  seven  morning,  returns  at  five 
afternoon.  A  foot-post  to  Southowram,  Brighouse,  &&,  daily  at 
eight  morning ;  also  on  Monday  and  Thursday  at  noon.  A  foot, 
post  to  Sowerby,  Ripponden,  &c.,  at  half.past  seven  morning, 
returns  at  five  afternoon.  Foot-posts  daily,  at  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning,  to  Skircoat,  Ovenden  and  Wheatley. 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  the  Post-Office  S3^stem  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  large  towns,  and  that  the  villages  ia 
the  district  are  excluded  from  its  conveniences  and  benefits.  The 
iact  is,  that  the  ramifications  of  this  admirable  system  are  extended 
to  every  department  of  the  district,  and  that  scarcely  a  single 
place  within  its  limits  can  be  mentioned  which  does  not  participate 
in  its  influence.  This  assertion  will  be  confirmed  by  the  following 
list,  which  has  been  completed  after  very  considerable  labour. 

At  Armlet/  letters  arrive  from,  and  are  dispatched  to  Leeds, 
by  a  foot  post,  every  morning.  The  same  is  true  both  of  BeesUm 
and  CkurwelL  The  same  is  true  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Brad- 
ford,  of  the  villages  of  Bowling,  Clayton,  Eccleshill,  Manningkam, 
Shipley,  Norton,  and  Burley.  At  Bramley  there  is  an  office,  of 
which  Mr.  Samuel  Perigo  is  post-master,  and  from  which  letters 
to  all  parts  are  daily  despatched  at  ^ve  and  return  at  nine.  At 
Cleckheaton  Mr.  Peter  Snowden  is  post-master,  and  a  horse  post 
conveys  letters  from  Leeds  every  morning  and  evening  at  seven, 
and  to  Leeds  every  morning  at  six,  and  at  twelve  at  nooo. 
Drighlingtan  has  a  foot  poet  from  Leeds  every  morning  at  nine, 
and  it  returns  every  day  at  twelve.  At  Gomersall  Mr.  George 
Berry  is  post-master,  and  letters  are  received  and  despatched  at 
the  same  time  as  at  Cleckheaton.  At  Birstall,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Knowles  is  post-master,  and  letters  arrive  from  Leeds  every 
morning  at  seven,  and  at  half-past  six  in  the  evening,  while  they 
are  despatched  every  morning  at  half-past  six,  and  at  haif^Mst 
twelve  at  noon.    At  Harentood,  Mr.  John  Cooper  is  post-master. 
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letters  from  the  South  arrive  every  eveBuig  at  aeren^  and  are 
transmitted  at  a  quarter  before  seven  in  the  morning.  Letters 
from  the  north  aiiive  at  the  same  hour  in  the  mornings  and  are 
sent  at  the  same  hour  in  the  evening.  From  Wetherby,  they 
come  every  morning  at  one,  and  are  sent  every  evening  at  ten. 
At  Heckmondtvike,  Mrs.  Hannah  Senior  is  the  post-mistress,  and 
letters  arrive  from  Leeds  every  morning  at  half-past  seven,  and 
evening  at  the  same  hour,  and  are  despatched  every  morning  at 
ive,  and  noon  at  twelve.  At  Horsforth,  Mr.  John  Whitaker  is 
post-master,  and  letters  are  received  from  Leeds  every  evening  at 
half-past  six,  and  are  sent  every  evening  at  half.past  nine.  At 
Idle  letters  arrive  from  and  are  sent  to  Bradford  daily.  At 
Kirkstally  Mr.  Wm.  Dickinson  is  post-master,  and  letters  arrive 
from  Leeds  every  evening  at  half.past  six,  and  are  sent  at  half. 
past  ten.  At  Morky,  Mr.  Arthur  Cowbum  is  post-master,  and 
letters  arrive  from  Leeds  every  morning  at  a  quarter  past  six, 
and  every  evening  at  six,  and  are  sent  every  afternoon  at  a  quarter 
past  one,  and  evening  at  a  quarter  past  six. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  general  outline  of  this  wonderful  system, 
so  conducive  to  the  social  comfort  and  commercial  advantage  of 
society.  The  magnitude  of  the  transactions  through  the  medium 
of  the  Post-Office,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  fact,  that  the  amount 
of  postage  collected  at  Leeds  alone,  during  the  year  ending  on 
January  5^  1834,  amounted  to  twenty-one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-one  pounds,  while  the  amount  of  postage  collected  at 
Sheffield  amounted  to  only  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-two  pounds. 


The  actual  operation  of  the  act  passed  in  the  session  of  parliament 
in  1834,  the  object  of  which  was  to  reduce  to  a  regular  and 
uniform  svstem  the  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  in  common 
use— and  which  commenced  on  the  first  of  Januai*y,  1835,  excited 
considerable  interest  in  this  district.*  At  the  same  time  it  was 
perhaps  no  where  more  needed,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
several  local  measures  of  capacity  and  weight,  not  only  different 
from  the  general  use  of  the  country,  but  strangely  inconsistent  witli 
themselves.    Never,  indeed,  perhaps  was  there  a  country,  referring 

*  The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  Act : — An  Ad  io  amend  and  render 
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to  the  empire  in  genera]^  in  which  there  was  a  more  curious 
discrepancy  upon  this  important  subject  During  the  course  of 
the  parliamentary  inquiry^  it  was  found  that  this  want  of  unifor. 

rnorv  effhehial  two  AcU  4(f  the  5ih  mtd  ^ih  Geo.  IV,  rekUm^  to  WeigkU  and 
Meaeureal  1.  Repeals  the  proviaoiu  in  the  laid  Acta  wliich  require  tbst  all 
-weiglitB  and  measures  shall  he  models  and  copies  in  shape  or  fonn  of  the  standards 
deposited  in  the  Exchequer,  and  also  which  allow  the  use  of  weights  and  measures 
not  in  conformitj  with  the  imperial  standard  weights  and  measures  established  by 
the  said  Acts,  or  allow  goods  or  merchandize  to  be  bought  or  sold  br  any  wci^ta  or 
meaaures  established  by  loeal  custom  or  founded  on  special  agreement.  Act  fe 
take  effect  from  Jan.  1,  1835.  2.  Weight!  and  mcetuiei  stamped  at  the  Ezdie- 
qner,  declared  legal,  although  not  aimUar  iu  shape  to  thoae  required  by  recited 
Acta.  3.  Superintending  officer  of  Exchequer  may  verify  and  stamp  weights  and 
measures  of  other  form  than  those  prescribed  by  5th  Geo.  lY.  c.  74.  4.  *■  And  as 
the  heaped  measure  is  liable  to  considerable  Tariation,  and  the  use  of  weights  made 
of  soft  materials,  affords  facilities  to  fraud  ;*  abolishes  such  measures  after  Ist 
January,  1835,  and  annuls  all  contracta  made  by  auch  meeaurea  thereafter ;  and 
alao  directs  that,  5.  Copies  of  the  imperial  atandarda  ahall  be  proTided  aa  and 
when  magistrates,  in  quarter  sessions  for  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  and  by 
meatinga  of  justices  in  Scotland,  within  three  months  after  the  Act,  shall  direct 
6  and  7.  Copies  to  be  provided  by  grand  juries  in  Ireland,  or  in  default,  by  judges. 
12.  *  And  as  by  local  customs  in  the  marketa,  towns,  and  other  places  dirougbout 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  denomination  of  the  stone  weight  varies ;  being  in  the 
country  generally  deemed  to  contain  fourteen  pounda  avoirduptus,  and  in  Liondoo, 
commonly  eight  of  such  pounds,  or  otherwise,  aa  may  be  ;*  directs  that  after  1st 
January,  1835,  a  atone  shall  in  all  caaes  consiat  of  fourteen  standard  pounds  avwr- 
dupoia,  and  an  hundred  weight  consiat  of  eight  such  stones  ;  and  a  ton  ahall  comut 
of  twenty  auch  hundred  weights ;  and  all  contracts  made  by  any  other  atone,  hun- 
dred weight,  or  ton,  thereafter  shall  be  null  and  void.  IS.  All  articlee  to  be  sold 
by  avoirdupois,  except  gold,  silver,  platina,  diamonds  or  other  predoua  atones,  and 
drugs  sold  by  retail ;  and  that  such  articles,  and  none  others,  may  be  sold  by  Troy 
weight  14.  *■  And  aa  the  bushel  measure  commonly  called  the  Winchester  bushel, 
and  also  the  lineal  measure  commonly  called  the  Scotch  ell,  and  other  cuatonutiy 
or  local  measures,  still  continue  to  bo  used  in  divers  places  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
contrary  to  the  recited  Acts  ;*  directa  justtcea  to  provide  for  inspectors  good  and 
sufficient  stamps  for  all  weights  and  meaaurea  to  be  used  in  the  country,  which 
stamp  shall  be  considered  the  legal  stamp ;  and  all  weights  and  meaaurea  ahaU  be 
oompared  with  one  copy  of  the  imperial  atandard,  by  inapectora,  who  ahall  atamp 
(ao  aa  beat  to  prevent  fraud),  aueb  weigbta  and  meaaurea  when  ao  oompared ;  penalty 
for  uaing  weights  and  meaaures  not  so  stamped,  or  found  light,  or  otherwise  unjust, 
not  exceeding  five  pounds ;  and  any  contract,  bargain,  or  sale  made  by  any  such 
weights  or  meaaures  shall  be  wholly  null  and  void,  and  all  such  light  or  unjust 
weights  and  measures  shall  be  forfeited.  15.  Fair  prices  of  grain  in  Scotland  shall 
be  struck  by  the  imperial  quarter,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  or 
leaa  than  twenty  shillings.     17.  Power  to  magiatratea  to  inspect  weighta  and  mea- 
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mity  prevailed^  not  only  between  distant  districts^  bat  also  between 
tho6e  which  are  contiguous.  The  boU^  a  measure  immemorially 
used  in  Scotland^  is  not  an  invariable  quantity ;  that  which  is 
a  boll  in  one  county^  is  not  a  boll  in  another  county^  and  eren  in 
the  same  county  they  sell  wheat  by  one  boll,  oats  by  another,  and 
meal  by  a  third.  The  difference  of  the  wheat  boll  in  two  conti. 
guous  counties  is  so  great,  that  a  person  might  buy  a  quantity  of 
that  grain  in  Haddington,  and  carrying  it  to  Edinburgh,  a  distance 
of  only  16  miles,  might  seil  it  there  at  the  same  nominal  price 
with  a  considerable  profit  In  Oxfordshire,  the  Winchester 
bushel  is  universally  used  by  the  farmers ;  in  Kent,  they  use  the 
imperial  measure*  In  Hampshire,  according  to  one  of  the 
witnesses  examined  (an  extensive  manufacturer  of  measures), 
the  ^'  farmers  declare  they  will  never  use  the  imperial  bushel, 
unless  they  are  compelled  to  it."  A  whimsical  instance  of  want 
of  uniformity  is  mentioned  by  another  witness,  who  tells  the 
committee  '*  that  a  hundred  weight  of  rope  is  112  pounds,  and 
a  hundred  weight  of  twine,  in  the  same  manufactory,  is  only 
lOD  pounds."  In  the  article  of  potatoes,  three  different  quantities 
are  delivered  in  London  under  the  same  denomination  of  weight, 
not  one  of  which  quantities  agrees  with  that  now  to  be  established. 
In  the  markets,  120  pounds  are  delivered  for  a  hundred  weight ; 
when  bought  of*  the  farmers,  126  pounds  are  required ;  and  when 
taken  from  ship.board,  the  buyer  receives  132  pounds. 

Strangers  who  have  casually  strayed  into  the  markets  of  Leeds, 

snres ;  and  if  any  are  light  or  otherwise  unjuBt,  thej  shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed, 
and  the  person  in  yrhoae  possession  the  same  were  found  shall  be  liable  in  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  fiye  pounds  :  and  reiiising  to  produce  them,  shall  be  subject  to  a  like 
penalty  ;  but  no  penalty  shall  be  iacurred  if  they  have  not  been  used  since  this  Act 
18.  Penalty  for  counterfeiting  stamp  on  weights  and  measures,  not  exceeding  fifty, 
or  less  than  ten  pounds ;  and  knowingly  for  uttering,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  or 
less  than  forty  shillings.  1 9.  Copies  of  the  standard  weights  and  measures,  which 
shall  have  been  worn  and  mended,  to  be  sent  to  the  Exchequer  to  be  re- verified. 
21.  Penalties  in  England  and  Ireland,  to  be  applied  one-half  to  the  informer,  and  the 
other  to  the  county  rate.  23.  Gives  i^peal  to  next  general  quarter  sesdons  of  the 
peace.  24.  Penalties  in  Scotland,  one-half  to  prosecutor,  the  other  in  aid  of  the 
funds  directed  by  this  Act.  25.  Gives  appeal  in  Scotland  to  commissioners  of 
justiciary  at  circuit  court  26.  4th  Anne  and  5th  Geo.  IV.  c.  110  repealed, 
except  so  far  as  they  relate  to  duties,  &c.,  of  weighmasters.  27  and  28.  Powers  of 
irud  inquests,  &&,  not  to  be  interfered  with;  and  rights  of  Founders'  Company 
reterved. 
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of  Bradford^  of  Wakefield,  aod  of  other  towns  in  the  West-Ridinf 
of  Yorkshire,  have  frequently  been  astonished,  when  they  h&n 
found  not  only  the  names,  but  the  capacities,  of  particular  measure 
so  different  from  those  which  hare  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  thi 
country.     The  difference  is  now  at  an  end. 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  Magistrates  published  tk 
following  explanatory  notice  in  the  town  and  ricinity  of  Leed^ 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Leeds  are  hereby  infonmi 
that  after  the  first  day  of  January  next,  no  person  can  lawfully  use. 
or  have  in  his  possession,  any  weights  or  measures,  except  such  a 
shall  have  been  duly  compared  and  stamped  by  the  inspectors 
appointed  under  the  statute  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, and  all  persons  offending  herein  will  be  liable  to  the  penalde^ 
of  the  Act.     The  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  borough  of  Leeds 
have  appointed  Mr.  Oeorge  Nelson,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Janes 
Nelson  and  Sons,  of    Leeds,  ironmongers,    and    Mr.  Wiliiuc 
Beverley,  of  the  same  place,  brazier,  inspectors  of  all  weighU  and 
metal  measures  to  be  used  in  the  borough  of  Leeds,  and  Mr. 
George  Hanson,  sergeant  at  mace,  inspector  of  wood  measura 
and  the  yard  measures.    On  amd  after  Wednesday,  the  17th  day 
of  December,  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Beverley  will  be  prepared  to 
examine,  adjust,  and  stamp  all  weights  (excepting  those  made  of 
lead  and  pewter,  which,  by  the  Act,  are  declared  illegal)  and 
metal  measures  as  the  law  requires,  at  the  following  places,  that 
is  to  say — Mr.  Oeorge  Nelson,  at  No.  47f  Briggate,  and  No.  3, 
Trinity-Court,  Trinity JLiane,  Leeds.    Mr.  William  Beverley,  at 
the  iron  warehouse,  No.  35^,  Upperhead-Row ;  No.  6,  top  of 
Green's-Gourt,  Land's-Lane,  and  68,   Briggate,  Leeds.     Mr. 
George  Hanson,  at  the  Free  Market  Buildings,  Vicar.Lane,  to 
compare  and  stamp  the  wooden  measures  and  the  yard.    The 
following  is  the  Schedule  of  Fees  authorised  by  the  Act  to  be 
taken  by  Inspectors  of  Weights  and  Measures.     For  examining, 
comparing,   and   stampings  all   brass  weights:    For  each  half 
hundred  weight,  Is.  6d. ;  for  each  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight, 
9d.;  for  each  stone,  6d. ;    for  each  weight  under  a  stone,  lid. 
For  examining,  comparing,  and  stamping,  all  iron  weights,  or 
weights   of  other  descriptions,  not  made  of  brass:    Each  half 
hundred  weight,  6d. ;  each  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight,  3d. ;  for 
each  stone,  and  all  weights  under  a  stone,  2d.    For  examining, 
comparing,  and  stamping,  all  wooden  measures :  Each  bushel,  6d. ; 
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each  half  bushel,  3d. ;  each  peck^  and  all  under^  2d. ;  each  yard,. 
6d.  For  examiniDg,  compariDg,  and  stamping,  all  measures  of 
capacity  of  liquids  made  of  copper  or  other  metal :  Each  five 
gallon.  Is,  8d.;  each  four  gallon.  Is.  4d.;  each  three  gallon.  Is.; 
each  two  gallon,  8d. ;  each  gallon,  4d. ;  each  half  gallon,  2d. ; 
each  quart.  Id. ;  each  pint,  and  under,  ^." 

Similar  notices  were  published,  and  similar  officers  were 
appointed  in  all  the  towns  and  departments  of  the  district,  and 
this  change,  so  far  as  retail  business  more  particularly  is  concerned, 
deserving  the  appellation  of  momentous,  was  carried  into  effect 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  some  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  district,  considerable 
dissatisfaction  was  manifested  on  the  first  enforcement  of  the  pro^ 
visions  of  the  Act  we  have  described,  but  this  feeling  soon  declined 
and  disappeared,  and  all  ranks  and  classes  have  united  iu  applauding 
the  effects  of  the  change. 

Befor^  we  conclude  this  chapter,  we  shall  present  to  the 
reader  a  statement  which  has  been  given  in  a  modem  publication, 
after  some  very  elaborate  calculations  and  examinations,  of  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  different  avocations  among  the 
people  in  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Occupiers  of  land  employing  labourers,  7^096 ;  occupiers  of 
land  not  employing  labourers,  10,636;  labourers  employed  in 
agriculture,  24,509 ;  employed  in  manufacture,  74,662 ;  employed 
in  retail  trade  or  handicraft,  60,109;  capitalists,  bankers, 
&c.,  8,354;  labourers  not  agricultural,  33,685;  other  males 
twenty  years  of  age,  10,366;  male  servants,  3^374;  female 
servants,  22,167. 

In  the  three  wapentakes  of  Agbrigg,  Morley,  and  Skyrack 
respectively,  are  found  17^000,  22,000,  and  29,000  men  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth.  The  places  most  eminent  in 
woollen  fiabrics  and  worsteds  are — the  parish  of  Halifax,  containing 
nearly  12,000  men  so  employed ;  Leeds,  9400  in  the  town  and 
liberty ;  Bradford,  7900 ;  Almondbury  parish,  4500,  and  (adjacent 
to  it)  Huddersfield  (worsteds  and  silks)  3700;  Kirkburton, 
2400;  Calverley,  2400;  Dewsbury  parish,  1800;  Birstal,  1700; 
Batley,  1400 ;  Kirkheaton,  1200 ;  and  Saddleworth,  about  1300, 
besides  the  same  number  employed  in  cotton  factories.  In  the 
manufacture  of  thread  and  linen  goods,  Leeds  employs  upwards 
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of  500  men ;  Barnsley^  1300 ;  the  wapentake  of  Claro,  about 
lOOOj  many  of  whom  are  at  Knaresborough.  In  the  wapentake  of 
StaincHfie  and  Ewcross,  about  2300  men  are  employed  in  linen 
and  cotton  fabrics;  in  Staincroes  wapentake,  about  1000  in 
woollen  and  linen  promiscuously ;  in  Ripon  liberty  are  about  100 
linen  weavers.  The  manufacture  of  iron  and  hardware  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  wapentake  of  Strafforth  and  Tickhill — Rotherham 
being  mostly  occupied  in  the  foundry  and  heavy  goods,  and 
Sheffield  in  edge.tools,  to  which  it  nAw  adds  silver-plated  furniture 
for  the  table,  and  a  variety  of  articles  in  such  profusion^  that  the 
entire  parish  of  Sheffield,  or  Hallamshire,  contains  as  many  mea 
so  employed  as  Birmingham  itself,  ncr  is  the  catalogue  of  articles 
very  dissimilar.  In  the  other  townships  workmen  are  distiD- 
guished  as  brass-founders,  button-makers,  die-sinkers,  makers  of 
edge-tools,  and  grindery  in  large  proportion,  makers  of  files, 
fire-irons,  fenders,  forks,  table-knives,  haft-pressers,  knife-blades, 
moulders,  razor-smiths,  razor-case-makers,  ring-makers,  saw. 
smiths,  scale-cutters,  makers  of  scissors  and  screws,  scythe, 
grinders,  sheer-steel  and  sheer-makers,  silver-smiths,  silver.platers, 
spade-makers,  springJcnife-grinders,  steel-casters,  steel^orgers, 
steel-burners,  rollers  and  drawers  of  steel,  stove-grate-makers, 
tilters,  turners  in  wood  and  ivory,  type-founders,  and  whit&jnetal 
smiths — ^in  all,  11,600:  and  at  Bradfield  and  Ecdesfield  are 
about  1000  men  employed  in  similar  occupations.  Carpets  are 
made  at  Dewsbury ;  glass  and  earthenware  at  Witckwood  and 
other  places ;  and  about  200  nailors  find  employment  at  Dartoo, 
and  its  vicinity. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  WOOLLEN  TRADE  AND 
MANUFACTURE  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  1835. 

The  article  which  follows,  and  which-  is  published  in  this 
work  by  express  permission,  will  afford  an  excellent  condusion  to 
the  History  of  the  Woollen  Trade  and  Manufiicture  in  the  West- 
Riding  of  Ywkshire,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  the 
commercial  reader. 

The  contrast  between  the  aspect  of  commercial  affiiirs,  in  this 
district,  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  was  twelve  months  ago,  is  most 
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striking.  At  that  time,  the  prices  of  wool,  which  had  been  pro- 
gressiYelj  rising  for  the  preceding  six  months,  had  reached  an 
elevation  which  seemed  to  phice  them  beyond  the  pale  of  ordinary 
modes  of  judgment.  People  were  too  much  astonished  to  be  able 
to  think  or  calculate  calmly.  Experience  and  discretion  were 
thrown  aside  as  inapplicable  to  a  state  of  things  so  much  out'  of 
the  common  way,  and  the  only  feeling  left,  seemed  to  be  one  of 
simple  unsuspecting  wonderment  how  far  prices  might  yet 
advance  before  they  became  steady.  This  is  one  side  of  the 
contrast.  In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  twelve  months,  the 
whole  of  this  advance  has  given  way  again ;  prices  have  long 
ance  resumed  their  former  level,  and  yet  the  feeling  at  the 
present  moment  is  one  of  dread  how  low  they  may  yet  continue 
to  sink  before  they  become  steady.  In  the  former  case  there  was 
a  stimulus  for  purchasing,  even  at  the  enormous  advance,  lest 
every  moment  of  delay  should  necessitate  the  payment  of  still 
higher  prices ;  in  the  present  instance,  purchases  are  made  with 
reluctance,  even  at  the  old  reasonable  prices,  lest  a  still  further 
depreciation  should  take  place.  The  re-action  is  violent,  but  not 
more  so  than  might  naturally  be  expected  under  the  circuhi. 
stances.  In  the  moral,  as  in  the  physical  world,  it  is  the  nature 
of  overwrought  excitement,  to  be  succeeded  by  proportionate 
relaxation. 

Such  a  state  of  excitement  is  entirely  distinct  from  those 
speculating  intrigues  by  which  the  first  impulse  is  given  to  a 
great  advance  in  prices ;  in  hct,  it  is  the  appropriate  material 
upon  which  the  speculators  work  out  their  ends ;  and  wherever 
we  are  to  look  for  the  original  moving  cause,  whether  to  the 
German  Jews,  who  are  always  ready  as  the  scapegoats  on  such 
occasions,  or  to  a  source  less  unpopular,  and,  perhaps  only  there, 
fore,  less  suspected,  we  fear  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that 
Enghind  was  the  country  to  which  the  delusion  found  the  most 
ready  access,  and  where  its  triumph  was  most  complete.  The 
continental  manu^scturers  appeared  throughout  far  less  sanguine, 
but,  of  course,  if  they  will  buy  wool  at  all,  they  must  submit  to 
such  prices  as  can  be  had  from  a  consumer  so  large,  and  there- 
fore  so  influential,  as  England.  Hence,  in  spite  of  all  their 
caie,  their  present  situation  appears  to  be  not  much  better  than 
our  own. 

Imports  this  last  year  have  fallen  short  of  the   quantity 
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imported  io  1834  by  2,628,101  Ibs.^  the  official  account  standing 

thus : — 

In  1833,  duty  was  paid  33,361,48?  lbs. 
In  1834,  ditto  30,733,386  lbs. 


2,628,101  lbs. 

Making,  therefore,  due  allowance  for  the  want  of  confidence 
which  the  recent  extraordinary  fluctuations  have  occasioned,  and 
assuming  that  the  demand  for  goods  must,  after  all,  prove  an 
average  one,  we  still  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  present 
reduced  prices  of  foreign  wool  will  suffer  any  material  reduction. 

During  the  period  of  excitement  we  endeavoured,  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  to  show  its  infatuation.  The  views  we  enter- 
tained long  anterior  to  the  last  clip,  met  with  opposition  at 
every  point,  and  in  every  shape.  At  one  time  we  were  told  that 
the  continental  manufacturers  were  so  well  employed,  that  the 
consumption  of  this  country  was  of  little  consequence,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  advanced  prices  must  be  maintained  independently 
of  us.  Anon  came  intelligence  that  these  same  continental 
manufacturers  had  shut  up  their  mills,  and  were  sending  their 
stocks  to  England  to  sell  at  our  high  prices,  and  then  it  was  said^ 
Oh  !  you  see,  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  doth,  and  when  the  clip 
comes  round  you  will  be  out-bid.  This  is  an  amusing  exempli, 
fication  of  the  facility  with  which  any  set  of  fiicts,  however 
opposite,  may  be  applied  so  as  to  suit  a  foregone  conclusion. 

In  English  wools  we  have  far  less  room  for  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  even  the  present  reduced  prices.     Taking  the  same 
periods  of  time  for  contrast,  we  find  that  a  year  ago  the  advance 
upon  combing  fleeces  was  about  100  per  cent,  upon  the  prices 
they  had  fetched  six  months  before.    The  quality  at  Is.  per  lb. 
had  risen  to  2s.;  the  same  quality  may  now,  perhaps,  be  bought 
for  Is.  6d. ;  but  what  ground  is  there  to  suppose  that  even  the 
extra  6d.  per  lb.  can  be  maintained  ?     The  produce  of  the  last 
dip  was  abundant ;  but  the  growers  had  partaken  of  the  exdte- 
ment  of  the  time,  and  were  fiilly  disposed  to  reap  the  supposed 
advantage  of  it     The  consequence  was,  that  long  after  the 
excitement  had  passed  away,  they  remained  obstinate.    The 
worsted  spinners,  in  the  mean-time,  saw  the  necessity  of  curtail- 
ing their  qierations  from   insufficiency  of  demand,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  of  the  last  dip,  at  the  present  time  not  more  than 
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one  half  the  usual  portion  has  been  worked  up.  The  surplus,  of 
course,  remains,  and  may  be  expected  to  come  upon  the  market 
in  such  a  mass  as  to  affect  prices  materially.  Speculation,  too, 
has  been  busy  here,  and  has  already  begun  to  exhibit  results, 
some  large  failures  having  recently  occurred  amongst  the  holders 
at  high  prices. 

The  subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  for  experience  proves 
that  however  trite  the  theme,  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
speculation  cannot  be  brought  forward  too  frequently,  nor 
insisted  upon  too  strongly.  Speculation,  moreover,  is  a  thing  of 
no  new  invention,  it  has  existed  in  all  times,  only  not  always 
under  the  same  name ;  and  a  knowledge  of  its  true  character  and 
pernicious  consequences  is  by  no  means  confined  to  modem  times. 
Our  forefathers,  in  their  over  zeal  for  legislation,  passed  laws  to 
restrain  it  under  the  denomination  of  "  forestalling  and  regrating." 

They  were  right  in  principle : — ^they  proved,  at  least,  that 
they  understood  what  was  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. They  erred  only  in  the  attempt  to  remedy,  by  positive 
enactment,  an  offence  which  is  of  too  indefinite  a  nature  to  admit 
of  the  application  of  legal  precision,  and  must  therefore  be  left  to 
the  simple  operation  of  public  opinion. 

Modem  society  has  been  divided  into  the  productive  and 
unproductive  classes.  Amongst  the  latter  even  physicians  and 
lawyers  have  been  placed;  but  if  we  are  to  consider  every 
emplo3rment  as  productive  which  increases  the  sum  of  human 
enjoyment,  it  seems  a  strange  perversion  of  terms  so  to  class  the 
man  who  takes  care  of  our  health,  and  the  man  who  secures  our 
property. 

With  the  genuine  speculator,  however,  all  shade  of  doubt,  as 
to  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  vanishes  at  once.  He  buys 
goods,  not  for  the  purpose  of  expending  any  industry  or  skill 
upon  them,  and  of  thus  giving  them  an  augmented  value  by 
improving  and  perfecting  their  useful  properties.  The  goods,  on 
the  contrary,  leave  his  hands  just  as  they  came  into  his 
possession ;  and  thus  far  he  is  merely  unproductive.  But  this  is 
not  the  worst.  The  speculator  never  buys  goods  except  with  the 
intention  of  more  or  less  interrupting  the  regular  flow  of  trade ; 
his  object  is  to  deprive  the  real  productive  consumer  of  his 
supply,  except  at  an  advance  of  price,  which  advance  goes  into 
the   speculator's  own  pocket.     Hence,  he  is  not  merely  the 
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unproductive  drone;  be  is  the  plundering  depredator;  and  so 
he  ought  to  be  regarded  by  the  community  upon  which  he 
fattens.  So,  also,  be  would  have  been  regarded  by  our  old  law 
makers;  but  we  lire  now  in  liberal  times.  The  operation  in 
question,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  an  exercise  of  ue£arious 
dexterity,  is  admired  as  an  example  of  commercial  skill;  the 
successAil  practitioner  is  held  up  as  a  model  for  imitation  in  the 
art  of  extracting  an  income  from  the  use  of  cunning  ingenuity, 
instead  of  straightforward  industry  ;  and  so  we  go  on,  r^^ularlyi 
for  about  three  years  at  a  stretch,  when  it  is  found  that  the 
dupers  have  become  too  numerous  for  the  dupes,  and  a  general 
uproar  ensues ;  the  cards  are  shuffled,  a  new  deal  takes  phuse, 
after  which  we  start  again  in  the  same  career. 

The  schemes  of  the  speculators  have  been  powerfully  aided 
since  the  rise  of  the  modem  school  of  political  economists.  We 
would  have  it  to  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  we  do  not  dis- 
parage  the  science  of  political  economy  itself.  It  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  if  we  were  to  cry  down  the  practice  of  physic,  because 
the  disciple  of  the  black  hen,  and  the  dispenser  of  the  pills  No.  1 
and  2,  are  quacks  and  cheats.  We  are  convinced,  on  the 
contrary,  that  there  is  philosophy,  system,  a  regular,  immutable 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  in  every  thing ;  and  in  no  depart- 
ment  of  the  economy  of  the  world,  perhaps,  ought  we  to  look  (or 
a  greater  manifestation  of  these  properties  than  in  the  one 
which  embraces  the  interchange  of  labour  and  the  produce  of 
labour,  and  thus  bears  so  immediately  upon  the  wealth,  the 
happiness,  the  very  existence^  of  the  social  frame.  It  is 
against  the  abuse  of  the  science  only  that  we  protest.  Pudv 
intellects,  which  have  been  forced  in  the  hot-beds  of  the  modera 
practice  of  education,  cannot  wait  the  slow  process  of  collecting, 
studying,  and  generalizing  the  facts  from  which  their  theories 
should  be  deduced.  When  Jupiter's  head  was  struck,  Aiinerra, 
we  are  told,  issued  forth  ready  armed.  The  modern  political 
economist  strikes  his  head,  perad venture,  against  a  thick  book, 
and  forth  issues  a  theory  ready  cut  and  dry,  to  which  all  facts 
must  be  made  €o  bend.  As  on  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  such  as  are 
too  short  must  be  stretdied  out,  and  such  as  are  too  large  must 
be  curtailed  of  their  fair  proportions.  It  is  pretenders  like  these 
who  bring  the  science  into  disrepute ; — members  of  self  important 
coteries,  who  meet  at  stated  perieds,  when  each  one,  individually 
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is  assured  by  all  the  rest^  collectively^  that  he  is  the  cleverest 
fellow  they  ever  met  with ; — ^men  just  capable  of  proving  to 
a  demoDstratioD  that  the  bray  of  an  ass  may  be  expressed  by 
a  system  of  musical  notation.  It  has  long  been  the  cherished 
object  of  this  class  of  philosophers  to  seize^  with  avidity,  upon 
every  appearance  of  high  prices,  without  the  least  examination, 
as  to  their  cause,  or  probable  permanency,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  some  favourite  dogma,  or  proving  the  policy  of  some 
favourite  measure.  Their  specious  representations  are  always 
ready  to  encourage  the  confident,  to  stimulate  the  cautious,  and 
to  decide  the  irresolute ;  but  when  the  period  of  re-action  comes, 
their  voice  is  heard  no  more. 

Why  the  excitement  for  high  prices  has  been  more  intense, 
and  has  lasted  longer  in  England  than  elsewhere,  is  another 
question.  The  masses  of  capital  waiting  for  employment,  and 
always  ready  for  temporary  investment  in  a  rising  article,  may 
be  assigned  as  one  cause,  of  no  mean  importance.  But  there  is 
another  which  must  not  be  overlooked: — the  encouragement 
with  which  excitement  of  any  kind  has  been  met,  of  late,  in  high 
places.  At  the  opening  of  Parliament,  in  February  last,  the 
seconder  of  the  address  on  the  King's  speech  made  the  commer. 
cial  prosperity  of  the  country  the  staple  of  his  eulogium  on  the 
then  existing  policy  of  government,  and  the  very  high  prices  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking  were  adduced  by  him,  upon  com. 
parison  with  the  point  from  which  they  had  advanced,  as  a  proof 
of  such  prosperity.  It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  encourage- 
ment so  given,  upon  an  occasion  when  it  is  always  understood 
that  government  select  their  organs  for  the  promulgation  of 
such  statements  as  they  wish  to  go  forth  with  the  stamp  of  their 
authority,  must  have  had  some  influence  upon  the  mercantile 
community.  Had  the  late  ministry  continued  in  office  until  the 
opening  of  the  next  Parliament,  we  should  have  been  curious 
to  see  how  the  present  state  of  commercial  affairs  would  have 
been  treated,  after  all  this  boasted  advance  of  prices  has  proved 
illusory,  to  the  loss,  or  ruin,  of  all  who  were  so  foolish  as  to  rely 
on  its  permanency.  Verily,  had  the  three  yards  a  penny  legislator 
of  Fore-street,  been  required  again  to  adduce  proofs  of  prosperity, 
but  from  premises  so  opposite,  he  would  have  found  it  no  easy 
task.  We  speak  of  the  contingency,  however,  as  one  of  simple 
speculative  curiosity,  and  by  no  means  as  ''a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished." 

VOL.  II.  N  n 


ADDENDA  TO  BOOK  V. 


Tbe  following  an  the  oiBcul  Ublei  reUkiTe  to  Wool,  ud  tho  Woollen  Trui« 
for  1833. 


Wool  Importio  amd  Ezpoktbd. — An  Account  of  tbe  Quantity  of  Shcep*i  ud 
LamVi  Wool  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Tear  1833,  from  tlM 
following  Countriet : — 


Ruina    . 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Germanj 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Portugal 

— -^—  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

MalU 

Turkey 

Morocco 

Gi^  of  Good  Hope 

Eatt  India  Company*!  Temtoriea 

New  South  Wales 

Tan  Dieman*i  Land 

Britiih  West  Indies 

Porto  Rico 

United  States  of  America 

Bnzil 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 

Peru  .    . 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Aldemey 

Isle  of  Man 


Iba. 

1,380,883 

24,259 

372,490 

305,379 

25,870,106 

343,936 

467,095 

259,844 

680,650 

1,318 

3,339,150 

855,510 

4,803 

361,591 

105,689 

93,325 

3,721 

1,969,668 

1,547,201 

819 

152 

334,678 

2,049 

207,143 

14,604 

48 

30,326 


Total  of  Wool  imported 


38,076,413 
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QiuBtitj  entered  for  Honie  Consumption 

— —  re-exported 

— ——  remaining  wu«hoaied  under  bond 

Britiali  Sheep*!  and  LamVi  Wool  exported 
WooUen  and  Worsted  Yam  exported 


lbs. 
39,066,620 
442,696 
1,689,360 

4,992,110 
2,107,478 


BunsH  WooLLBH  MiinvACTuus  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 

Year  1838,  to  the  following  Countries : — 

Declared  Value. 
£  93,072 
5,212 
12,321 
2,033 
150 
634,916 
282,181 
108,632 
55,944 
149,858 
171,969 
19,439 
220,514 
12,468 
2,919 
20,101 
914 
85,721 
961,333 
,     54,181 
42,604 
7,189 
387,877 
102,100 
59,847 
2,265,407 
274,568 
882,515 


Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

Prsnee 

Portugal,  Azores,  and  Madeira 

Spun  and  the  Canaries 

Gibraltar 

Italy 

Malta 

Ionian  Isles 

Tuilcey  and  Continental  Greece 

Morea  and  Greek  Islands 

Iiles— Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey  and  Man 

Bast  Indies  and  China 

New  Holland 

Ctpe  of  Good  Hope 

Other  parts  of  Africa 

British  America 

British  West  Indies 

Foreign  West  Indies 

United  States  of  America 

Braril 

Msxise  and  the  fi^tes  of  South  America 


Total 


£  6,292,432 


pieces 

597,189 

do. 

19,543 

do. 

31,795 

do. 

45,036 

.       do. 

1,690,559 

yards 

2,055,072 

do. 

3,128,106 

do. 

667,377 

do. 

1,605,056 

dox.  pair 

232,766 
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The  following  are  tho  deicriptions  of  tho  articlei  comprehended    in    the  pre- 

ceding  Statement : — 
Cloths  of  all  aorta 
N^ped  Coatings,  Duffels,  &c. 
Kerscjmerea  • 

Baizes  of  all  sorta 
Stuffs,  Woollen,  or  Worsted 
Flannel         .... 
Blankets  and  Blanketing 
Carpets  and  Carpeting 
Woollens  mixed  with  Cotton 
Hosiery        .... 
Sundries  .  .  j£  78,236 

SUPPLY  OF  COAL  IN  THE  DISTRICT. 

In  the  preceding  book,  a  reference  has  been  made  to  the  great  facilities  afforded 
in  this  district  to  manufactories  by  the  abundant  supply  of  Coals.  Of  that  snpplj, 
the  following  statements  will  afford  some  estimate.  They  refer  ezdusiTely  to  the 
Vicinity  of  Leeds.  Were  the  supply  afforded  to  the  whole  district  to  be  included, 
too  much  space  would  be  occupied  in  this  Appendix.  The  reader,  then  is 
requested  to  refer  to  the  following  enumeration,  of  the  sources,  firom  which  the 
supply  is  derived. 

L  THE  REV.  R.  H.  BRANDLING'S  COAL  PITS  AT  MIDDLETOX. 
These  pits  are  three  in  number.  1 .  Dap  Hole — A  pit,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  a  subterraneous  passage,  of  a  very  considerable  length, 
is  trarersed,  prior  to  arriving  at  tho  pit  itself.  There  are  here  three  qualities  of 
coal.— The  first  quality  is  that  which  is  called  Deep  Coal^  which  is  principallj  got 
at  this  pit,  and  which  is  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  the  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  or  one  hundred  and  seventy  yards.  The  second  quality  is 
called  lAttle  Coal,  which  is  got  about  forty  yards  below  the  top  :  Uiese  coals  are 
not  so  bright  as  the  Deep  Coal,  but  they  bum  longer,  and  consequently  are  much 
used  for  engines,  dye-houses,  &c.  The  third  quality  is  what  is  called  SUdCf  being 
very  small,  and  used  principally  for  furnaces,  foundries,  and  the  stoves  of  black  and 
white-smiths,  &c.  2.  and  3.  The  other  two  pits  are  called  Venture  and  Weti 
Pits,  The  coals  from  these  pits  are  considered  durable,  but  leave  a  white  sedi- 
ment or  ash  in  burning. 

These  coals  were  first  broiight  to  Leeds  under  an  act  of  parliament,  obtained  in 
the  year  1754,  and  were  distributed  for  use  through  the  town  at  the  staith  then 
called  Casson*s  Close,  being  the  site  upon  which  the  South  Market  now  stands. 
Another  act  was  obtained  in  1813,  and  the  coals  are  now  deposited  at  what  is 
called  the  Old  Staith,  a  little  nearer  Hunslet  and  Pottery  Field,  than  the  South 
Market.  These  coals  are  brought  to  Leeds  upon  an  iron  railway,  formed  under 
the  above  act  of  parliament,  and  they  were  dragged  along,  until  recently,  from 
Middleton,  by  a  locomotive  engine,  which  usually  drew  thirty-six  waggons  at  one 
time.  Two  men  having  been  killed  by  the  bursting  of  the  engine,  the  coals  ars 
liow  brought  by  horse  power,  one  horse  drawing  six  waggons. 
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The  deep  coal  is  sold  at  the  staith  at  sixteen  shillings  per  waggon,  containing 
twentj-four  corves,  and  warranted  to  weigh  45  cwt.  The  little  coal,  in  which  there 
is  a  slight  admixture  of  metallic  matter,  is  sold  at  nine  shillings  per  waggon,  and 
weighs  fiill  heavier.  Sleek  is  sold  at  six  shillings  per  waggon.  Two-thirds  of  the 
coal  sold  are  of  the  first  of  the  qualities  mentioned.  By  the  act  of  parliament, 
Mr.  Brandling  is  bound  to  deliver  (if  demanded)  sixty-eight  waggon  loads  per  diem,  at 
the  staith  in  Leeds,  and  twelve  upon  Hunslet  Moor ;  but  the  avenge  number  of 
waggon  loads  transmitted  per  diem,  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  number. 

IL  THORP  HALL  COLLIERIES.  Although  the  soU  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thorp  Hall  belongs  to  Lady  Gordon,  who  recently  succeeded  to  the 
possession  of  the  estates  of  the  late  Marchioness  of  Hertford,  the  coals  are  the 
property  of  Wm.  Fenton,  Esq.  There  are  seven  or  eight  pits  belonging  to  this 
gentleman.  The  coals  are  very  bright  and  hot,  but  bum  swiftly.  At  Thorp  Hall, 
as  at  Middleton,  there  are  three  kinds  of  coal,  which  are  sold  at  the  following 
rates :  the  deep  coals  at  eleven  shillings  per  waggon,  weighing  thirty-four  cwt.  each ; 
little  coal  at  eight  shillingR  per  waggon,  same  weight ;  sleek  of  same  weight,  at 
five  shillings  per  waggon.  Some  of  these  pits  have  been  open  nineteen  years. 
Thorp  Hall  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Leeds  on  the  east  side  of  the 
River  Aire,  and  the  coals  are  brought  in  vessels  to  the  Waterloo  Staith,  near  the 
Old  Church. 

IIL  ROTHWELL  HAIGH  PITS.  There  are  at  this  pkce  three  pits  of 
the  best  Deep  Coal,  which  is  sold  at  two  shillings  per  tipler — each  tipler  weighing 
five  hundred  weight  and  a  half.  A  coal  of  inferior  quality  which  is  called  Little  or 
Top  Coal,  and  which  is  procured  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  yards,  is  sold  at  one 
shilling  and  four  pence  the  tipler.  The  coals  are  sold  at  Crown  Point  Staith, 
being  a  few  hundred  yards  nearer  the  Old  Church  than  the  Waterloo  Staith. 
These  eoals  are  considered  of  a  very  superior  quality,  being  bright,  ardent,  and 
dorable.  The  Middleton  coals  are  nearly  of  the  same  quality ;  but  at  Rothwell 
Haigfa  Pits,  about  six  inches  of  coal  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  burning  with 
lediment,  is  left  in  the  ground,  not  being  of  an  equal  quality  with  the  other.  The 
principal  difference  betwixt  the  Deep  Coal  of  Middleton  and  that  of  Rothwell 
Baigh  is,  that  at  the  former  place  is  got  along  with  the  other  coal,  the  six  inches 
of  inferior  quality  just  mentioned,  which  causra  the  white  sediment  in  burning. 
At  the  latter,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  soil  belongs  to  Lord  Stourton,  but 
the  coals  to  J.  3c  J.  Charlesworth,  Esqrs.,  who  have  another  pit  at  Lofthouse, 
forty  yards  deep.     The  coal  there  is  swift,  clear,  and  ardent 

IV.  BEESTON  PARK  PITS.  The  coals  at  this  pkce  are  the  property  of 
Mr.  Jas.  Leather,  who  resides  near  the  pits.  Many  of  these  coals  are  consumed  at 
the  old  gas-works,  in  this  town,  and  are  delivered  in  Leeds,  at  about  the  same  price 
as  those  sent  from  the  Old  Staith.  The  pit  opens  upon  an  elevation  of  considerable 
he^ht,  and  is  situated  frx>m  two  to  three  miles  south-west  of  Leeds.  The  bed  of  coal, 
which  consists  only  of  one  quality,  lies  from  112  to  144  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  price  at  the  pit  is  13d.  per  pool,  weighing  about  4^  cwt  A  considerable 
quantity  of  these  coals  is  consumed,  but  the  quality  is  considered  inferior  to  those 
furnished  from  Rothwell  Haigh,  and  other  places. 

V.  BEESTON  PITS.     At  this  place  there  are  four  pits,  two  in  the  eccupa- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Hill,  tnd  two  in  the  occup«tioo  of  Mr.  Carter.  The  codi,  gai«nllj, 
are  of  an  inferior  quality  to  thoee  at  Beetton  Park,  being  iolter,  and  are  tiaed 
principally  for  engines.  The  beds  lie  only  about  24  to  28  yards  below  the  sni&ce. 
At  the  pits  these  coals  are  sold  out  in  sooopes  at  8d.  each ;  three  scoopea  making  a 
pool.  Delivered  at  Leeds  the  price  is  firom  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  ton.  In  one  <^  the 
pits  belonging  to  Mr.  Carter,  there  is  a  bed  of  coals  fit  for  domestic  purpose*,  and 
suitable  for  making  gas — a  good  deal  of  it  is  now  used  in  dwelling  honaes.  It  is 
delivered  in  Leeds  at  Ts.  6d.  per  ton.  These  pits  are  about  two  miles  aoutk-wcst 
of  Leeds. 

VL  MANSTON  PITS.  The  coal  at  this  place  is  the  property  of  Samuel 
Wilkes  Waud,  Esq.,  who  resides  near  Selby.  The  colliery  is  situated  about  four 
miles  east  of  Leeds,  and  is  contiguous  to  the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway,  by  wluch 
conveyance,,  these  and  the  coals  from  Mr.  Gasooigne*s  pit,  at  Qaiforth,  are  conveyed 
to  a  depot  recently  formed  at  the  head  of  the  railway  station,  at  Maisb-Lane,  in 
this  town.  Since  the  forming  of  this  depot,  the  quantity  brought  down  to  Leeds 
hss  been  much  increased  ;  and  huge  quantities  are  conveyed  from  thence  to  Harro- 
gate, Wetherby,  and  places  adjacent.  The  coals  from  the  two  oolleries  just 
alluded  to,  are  considered  the  same  in  quality,  and  are  sold  at  the  same  price. 
The  best  deep  coal  lies  about  100  yards  below  the  sur&oe,  and  is  as  durable  and 
equal  as  most  of  the  coals  delivered  in  Leeds ;  these  coals  are  delivered  at  the 
depot,  Marsh.  Lane,  at  6s.  dd.  per  ton,  or  16s.  6d.  for  fifty-three  cwt. ;  at  the 
colliery  the  price  is  Is.  per  pool,  weighing  about  four  cwt  Sleek  is  sold  at  the 
depot  in  Leeds,  at  7ft.  per  waggon  of  fifty-three  cwt.  These  coals  are  also  conveyed 
down  to  Selby  by  the  same  conveyance,  where  a  depot  is  also  forming :  these  pits 
have  been  worked  for  near  half  a  century. 

VIL  COLTON  COLLIERY.  These  pits,  which  are  situated  about  one 
mile  frt>m  Manston,  have  not  been  worked  more  than  seven  jrears,  and  are  the 
property  of  Mr.  Edmund  Dawson,  of  Rothwell  Haigh ;  they  are  somewhat  inferior 
to  Manston  and  Oarforth  coals :  the  best  coal  is  found  about  eighty-four  yards,  and 
the  second  or  little  coal  about  fifty  yards  below  the  suiftce  of  the  earth ;  the  price 
at  the  pits  is  1  Od.  per  pool,  or  6s.  8d.  for  the  best,  and  6s.  for  the  little  coal  per 
doxen,  weighing  twenty-eight  cwt.  There  is  another  pit  at  Green  Farm,  belonging 
to  the  same  gentleman,  and  which  is  contiguous  to  the  railway,  and  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  in  future  be  transmitted  to  Leeds  by  that  oonve3rMice. 

There  are  other  pits  belonging  to  Mr.  Bower,  &c.  ftc.  &c.  in  the  neighbouihood 
of  Leeds ;  but  both  the  qualities,  Uie  methods  of  ddivery,  and  the  prices  sre  so 
similar  to  those  we  have  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  description,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  occupy  more  space  by  the  subject 
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THE  PARISHES  OF  HALIFAX  AND  HUDDERSFIELD. 


CHAPTER  I.     HALIFAX. 


SECTION  I.     INTRODUCTORY. 

The  Parish  of  Halifax  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
interesting  tracts  of  country  in  the  British  Islands.  Although 
the  greater  part  of  its  surfiEice  is  wild,  stony ^  and  barren^  it 
contains  some  valleys  of  surpassing  liveliness,  some  scenes  of 
exquisite  beauty,  and  some  portions  of  luxuriant  fertility.  The 
prospect  from  King's  Cross  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the 
North  of  England  ;  in  the  valley  of  Todmorden,  are  found  some 
spots  combining  all  that  is  lovely,  with  all  that  is  romantic; 
the  view  down  the  valley  of  the  Calder,  at  a  little  distance  from 
EUand,  is  characterized  by  delightful  richness  and  repose  ;  and 
the  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Beacon  Hill,  is  almost  unique, 
presenting  a  populous  town,  reared  on  the  surface  of  what  was 
oDce  a  barren  rock,  but  which,  upon  the  artificial  soil  which  has 
been  created  around  it,  presents  a  carpet  of  verdure  interspersed 
with  groves,  dotted  with  neat  and  occasionally  elegant  houses,  and 
exhibiting  cheering  indications  of  industry,  perseverance  and 
intelligence,  triumphing  over  the  sterility  of  nature. 

The  parish  is  traversed  on  its  western  extremity  by  the 
great  ridge  or  range  of  mountains,  which  has  so  often  received 
the  name  of  the  English  Apenines ;  some  of  the  eminences  rise 
to  an  elevation  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.  The  high  lands  are  generally  covered  with  barren  and 
unproductive  moors,  and  present  some  of  the  most  stormy  and 
unproductive  districts  in  the  country.  Many  of  the  high  parts 
of  the  parish,  as  the  ridge  above  Mytholm,  the  Southowram,  and 
Northowram  hills,  and  in  fact  most  parts  of  the  whole  surface, 
abound  with  excellent  stone ;  the  flags  and  slates  of  Southowram 
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are  peculiarly  valuable,  and  vast  quantities  of  them  are  conveyed 
by  the  canal  and  the  sea^  to  the  metropolis  and  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  coal,  also,  in  the  townships  of  North, 
owram,  Southowram,  and  Shelf,  is  of  a  very  excellent  quality, 
and  affords  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  that  invaluable  mineral. 

The  climate  of  the  parish  is  cold ;  it  is  liable  to  great  and 
sudden  changes  of  temperature ;  the  storms  of  wind  are  some- 
times  tremendous ;  a  larger  quantity  of  rain  falls  annually  than 
in  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  Bradford ;  but  the  air  is  pure, 
bracing,  and  salubrious,  and  highly  favourable  to  the  health  and 
personal  strength  and  beauty  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  remark  which  we  have  made  in  another  part  of  this 
work  relative  to  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  manufactunng 
districts^  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  Halifax.  It  is  only  very 
occasionally  followed  as  a  profession.  There  is  comparatively 
little  arable  land,  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  inclosed  and 
cultivated  sur&ce  of  the  soil  being  kept  in  grass;  the  farms 
are  generally  small,  and  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
domestic  purposes  of  the  inhabitants.  A  very  limited  portioD 
of  the  parish  is  occupied  by  woods. 

The  principal  river  in  the  parish  of  Hali^,  is  the  Calder, 
which  traverses  it  from  its  western  to  its  eastern  extremity. 
This  river  we  have  already  described  at  considerable  length. 
The  streams  which  compose  its  tributaries  are  very  numerous,  the 
most  important  of  them  are,  the  Hebden,  Luddenden  Brook,  the 
Riburn,  the  Hebble,  Black  Brook,  the  Red  Beck,  and  Cliftoo 
Beck.*     Of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  water  throughout  the 

*  Watson  in  his  quaint  and  curioas  detul,  thus  describes  the  STstem  of  vnibtn 
in  this  parish.  *"*"  The  river  which  runs  through  this  parish  is  named  the  Caldfr, 
which  consists  of  many  small  heads,  one  of  which  is  at  a  place  in  Lancashire,  called 
Saunderclough,  and  which  after  some  time  receives  a  rill  coming  from  Flowerscar- 
foot,  also  soon  after  another  from  WoodfalUpasture,  a  third  at  Gorpley  (orGorpall- 
hill)  Naes,  coming  from  Howroyd>Spaw,  and  a  fourth  at  Gauksholm,  coming  from 
Dean-head ;  these,  when  united,  meet  with  another  stream  at  Jump-dough,  s 
little  below  Todmorden,  which  also  is  composed  of  the  foUowing  rivulets,  viz.  one 
rising  at  Dean  in  Clivegar,  another  at  Coal-clough,  another  at  Stiperden-dougb, 
another  at  Hartley-clough,  and  another  at  Speed-clough.  After  this  it  receives 
above  twenty  streams  before  it  quits  this  parish,  the  most  considerable  of  which  are, 
first.  The  water  of  Hebden,  on  the  North-side,  dividing  the  townships  of  Heptctn. 
stall  and  Wadsworth.  This  stream  is  composed  of  several  heads,  which  are  st 
Greenwoodlee,  Shackelton-clough,  &c.     It  takes  its  name  from  the   village  of 
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parish,  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  speak  particularly. 
With  respect  to  the  mineral  springs  in  the  parish,  Crabtree  has 
the  following  paragraph.  ''In  the  township  of  Soyland  is  a 
strong  chalybeate,  called  Swift  Cross  Spaw,  the  water  from  this 
spriDg  was  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  eighteen  grains  in  a  pint 
lighter  than  at  Swift  Place,  a  few  hundred  yards  below.  At  a 
place  called  the  Cragg,  in  Erringden,  there  is  another  with  an 
impregnation  slightly  sulphureous  as  well  as  chalybeate.  At 
Hofley  Green,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  North.West  of 
Halifax,  a  mineral  water  has  lately  been  discovered,  on  which  a 
pamphlet  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Gkirnett,  of  Harrogate ;  it 
appears  from  his  'experiments  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
Titriolated  iron,  besides  alum,  salenite,  and  ochre,  and  it  is  stated 
by  him  to  be  the  strongest  water  known.  In  the  township  of 
Shelf  there  is  said  to  be  a  petrifying  water." 

The  dimensions  of  the  parish  of  Halifax  are  very  considerable, 

HepUmstdl,  new  wbich  it  rant,  and  fitlls  into  the  Calder,  at  a  place  called 

BUdcpit.     2ndl7»  A  brook  on  the  South  aide  within  Sowerby,  which  ia  composed 

of  two  beada,  one  firom  Blackstone  Edge,  the  other  from  Withena,  and  which  &lla 

into  the  Calder  at  Mitham  Royd  Bridge.     Srdlj,  A  brook  from  Luddenden,  on 

the  North  side,  dividing  Midgley  and  Warley,  rising  from  two  heads,  one  at  Castle 

Car,  the  other  above  Saltonstall.     4thly,  The  next  considerable  stream  which  it 

Kceivea  ia  the  Rybome,  aa  it  ia  wrote  in  ancient  deeds,  though  the  village  which  it 

gives  name  to  ia  now  corropilj  called  Ripponden.     Thia  brook  mna  on  the  South 

nde  of  the  Calder,  and  ia  composed  of  several  heada,  one  of  which  ia  on  Blackatone 

Edge,  another  above  Booth-dean,  in  Riahworth,  and  which  receivea  a  considerable 

rivulet  at  Ox-graina-bridge,  in  the  aame  townahip,  so  called  from  Osc,  a  very 

uident  word  for  water,  and  grains  because  it  has  two  streams,  which  unite  here, 

sad  therefore  is  aa  it  were  grained,  a  term  which  is  repeated  at  some  distance  below, 

where  the  current  from  Blackstone  Edge  joins  the  above,  and  has  the  name  of 

Brook-graina.     Thia  bhwk  fiOla  into  the  Calder  at  Sowerby-bridge.     The  5th 

considerable  water  which  joina  the  Calder,  is  on  the  North  side  of  it,  and  ia  the 

hrook  which  mna  by  Hali&x.     The  chief  head  of  thia  atream  is  in  Ovenden.     It 

discharges  into  the  Calder  at  Brookamonth.     The  6th  runs  into  it  on  the  South 

ode,  a  little  above  Elland  *,  it  risea  at  a  place  called  Dean-head,  in  Huddersfield 

pariah,  and  in  ita  course  dividea  the  townahipa  of  Stainland  and  Barkialand,  &c. 

Its  name  in  ancient  deeda  ia  Blackboum,  (i.  e.  the  Black-brook,)  a  circumstance 

which  few,  if  any,  of  the  inhabitanta  are  sensible  of.     The  7th  is  on  the  North  side 

of  it,  rising  in  Northowram,  and  dividing  that  townahip  from  Southowram.     It 

dischaigea  itself  at  a  place  called  Brook-foot.      This  water  comes  off  coals,  and, 

from  the  colour  of  it,  has  the  name  of  Red-beck.     The  last  is   Clifton-beck, 

which  rans  from  the  township  of  Shelf,  dividing  Halifisx  parish  from  the  chapelry 

of  Hartahead,  and  falls  into  the  Calder  a  little  b^ow  Brighouae. 

TOL,  II.  0  0 
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since  its  length  from  East  to  West  is  no  less  than  seTenteen 
miles ;  its  medium  breadth  from  North  to  Souths  is  eleven  miles  ; 
and  its  area  contains  more  than  seventy-fiFe  thousand  and 
seventeen  hundred  English  acres.  On  the  North  is  the  parish  of 
Bradford,  on  the  West  the  parishes  of  Whalley  and  Rochdale,  on 
the  South  the  parish  of  Huddersfield,  and  on  the  East  the 
chapelry  of  Hartshead  and  the  parish  of  Birstall.  The  foliov. 
ing  are  the  names  of  its  twenty-three  townships — Halifiu, 
Barkisland^  Elland^um-Greetland,  Fixby,  Erringden^  Hepton- 
stall,  Hipperholme-cum-Brighouse,  Laogfield,  Midgley,  Norland, 
Northowram,  Ovenden,  Rastrick,  Rish worth,  Skircoat,  Southow. 
ram,  Sowerby,  Soyland,  Stainland,  Stansfield,  Shelf,  Wadsworth, 
and  Warley. 

With  reference  to  the  name  of  this  extensive  parish,  all 
that  we  can  do,  like  some  of  our  predecessors,  will  be  to  state  the 
ludicrous  tradition  of  Fuller,  the  now  exploded,  though  curious 
statement  of  Camden,  and  the  commonly  received  and  romantic 
etymological  description  of  Whi taker. 

Fuller  says — **  Expect  not  here  that  I  should  add  to  this 
catalogue  that  maiden,  who  to  secure  her  virginity  from  his 
unchaste  embraces  that  assaulted  it,  was  by  him  barbarously 
murdered,  whereby  she  got  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  and  the 
place  the  scene  of  his  cruelty,  (formerly  called  Horton)  the  name 
of  Hali-fax  or  Holy-hair.  For  the  credulous  people  conceited 
that  the  veins,  which  in  form  of  little  threads  spread  themselres 
between  the  bark  and  body  of  that  Yew-Tree  (whereon  the  head 
of  this  maid  was  hung  up,)  were  the  very  hairs  indeed  of  this 
virgin  head,  to  whom  they  flock  in  pilgrimage."  "Oh!  how 
sharp  sighted,  and  yet  how  blind,  is  superstition !  Yet  these 
country  folks  fancies  had  the  advantage  of  Daphne's  being 
turned  into  a  laurel  tree." 

In  frondem  crines,  in  ramos  brachia  crescunt. 

OvidTs  Metanwrph,  lib.  l./oL  9. 

"  Into  a  bough  hct  hair  did  spread, 
And  from  her  arms  two  branchei}  spread/* 

"  But  here  she  is  wholly  omitted,  not  so  much  because  her 
name  and  time  are  unknown,  but  because  the  judicious  behold 
the  whole  contrivance  devoid  of  historical  truth." 
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Camden  says — ''  All  ancient  records  that  ever  were,  do  give  it 
the  name  of  Halifax,  the  reason  of  which  seems  to  have  been  this: 
that  at  first  it  was  a  hermitage  of  very  great  antiquity ;  the 
church  that  now  is  built  from,  or  rather  added  to,  a  chapel  long 
since  built,  was  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  Saint  John  the 
Baptist,  who  is  styled  by  some  ancients  the  first  father  of 
Permits,  and  in  which  place,  as  they  pretend,  was  kept  the  real 
face  of  Saint  John  Baptist ;  hence  was  it  named  Halifax  or 
Holy-Facb."  "  The  place  is  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  mighty 
and  almost  inaccessible  rock,  [for  so  doubtless  at  the  first  it  wa8,3 
all  overgrown  with  trees  and  thick  underwoods,  intermixed  with 
great  and  bulky  stones,  standing  very  high  above  ground,  in  a 
dark  and  solemn  grove,  on  the  bank  of  a  small  murmuring 
rivulet ;  for  such  places  were  always  chosen  by  ancient  and 
solitaiy  hermits,  where,  being  removed  far  from  all  human 
converse^  they  found  every  circumstance  thereunto  appertaining 
very  much  to  contribute,  and  heighten,  contemplation,  insomuch 
that  whoever  was  the  first  that  set  this  place  apart,  [as  the  face 
of  things  then  stood^  could  not  in  all  these  parts  have  found  out 
a  place  of  greater  privacy  and  retirement/* 

Whitaker  sayfr-— '^  Halifax  is  a  singularly  compounded  name, 
half  Saxon,  and  half  Norman ;  which,  not  having  been  under, 
stood,  has  occasioned  the  invention  of  an  idle  fable  to  explain  it. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  no  fable  that  in  the  deep  valley 
then  embosomed  in  woods,  where  the  Parish  Church  now  stands, 
was  an  hermitage  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist;  the 
imagined  sanctity  of  which  attracted  a  great  concourse  of 
pilgrims  in  every  direction.  Four  ways,  by  which  the  modern 
town  of  Halifax  is  entered,  still  distinctly  point  at  the  Parish 
Church  as  their  common  centre,  though  at  one  extremity  of  the 
place.  These  were  the  roads  by  which  the  pilgrims  approached 
the  object  of  their  devotion,  and  hence  the  name  Halifax  or 
Holy.Ways  ;  for  Fax,  in  Norman  French,  is  an  old  plural  noun, 
denoting  high. ways.  Thus  Car.fax  in  Oxford  (a  case  exactly  in 
point)  is  the  four  roads;  and  Fair-fax,  whatever  may  be 
pretended  to  the  contrary,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
fair  roads." 

"  This  hermitage,  however,  (continues  this  author)  the  ap. 
approQches  to  which  must  have  received  their  name  very  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  became,  at  a  short  period  afterwards,  the 
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parent  of  a  Parish  Church,  to  which  was  attached  a  wild  and 
almost  unpeopled  district  of  vast  extent.  The  inconreniences  of 
superstition  have^  in  this  instance,  been  felt  during  seven  cento- 
ries ;  for  the  church,  which,  after  a  vast  increase  of  populatioii, 
continued  for  half  its  duration  to  the  present  time  with  the  aid 
of  more  than  two  chapels,  is  situated  almost  in  a  comer  of  the 
parish ;  and  the  genius  of  commerce  itself,  which  usuaUy  despises 
ancient  prejudice  and  attends  to  its  own  convenience  alone,  has,  m 
this  instance,  been  made  to  bend  to  the  ancient  religion  iji  the 
place." 

Such  is  the  derivation  of  the  name  Halifax.  The  etymology 
of  Dr.  Whitaker  is  indubitably  right  And  no  doubt  it  was  the 
erection  of  the  church  in  such  a  site,  which  induced  the  building 
of  a  large  town,  the  metropolis  of  a  populous  district,  in  a  situa- 
tion so  singularly  unprojutious.  It  is  impossible  to  name  one 
important  advantage  which  belongs  to  the  position  of  the  town  of 
Halifax.  Dr.  Whitaker  has  justly  remarked  "  that  the  req)ectiTe 
situations  of  a  great  trading  town,  and  of  a  sequestered  hermitage, 
might  appear  to  be  little  adapted  to  each  other,  and  an  early 
separation  might  have  been  expected  between  them  ;  yet  so  it  is, 
that  within  two  miles  of  a  fine  open  valley,  the  great  line  of 
communication  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  seas,  and  on  a 
navigable  stream,  the  principal  town  of  this  extensive  and  popu- 
lous district,  after  every  improvement  which  wealth  and  skill 
could  apply  in  the  diversion  of  roads,  can  only  be  approached  by 
ascending  or  descending  a  precipice."  '^  Nature  and  common 
sense,"  the  Doctor  proceeds  to  remark,  '*  would  have  pointed  out 
EUand  as  the  proper  site  for  the  capital  of  the  parish." 

The  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is 
some  of  the  very  worst  in  the  parish,  which  is  capable  of  cidttva. 
tion ;  and  nothing  but  the  perseverance,  the  industry,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  could  have  succeeded  in  reclaiming  it 
from  hopeless  sterility.  The  author  we  have  so  frequently 
quoted  in  the  course  of  this  work,  has  written  a  lively  paragraph 
upon  this  topic. 

'<  The  unfiavourable  situation  of  Halifax  may  serve  to  prove 
how  completely  the  wealth  and  industry  of  man  can  trample 
over  the  most  stubborn  indispositions  of  nature*  In  a  farming 
district  the  whole  township  must  have  lain  waste  for  ever.  A 
basis  of  quartz  not  half  covered  by  a  few  stunted  bushes  of  ling. 
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would  have  held  out  no  temptation  to  the  hushandman,  and 
vould  have  been  immoveable  by  all  his  efforts,  because  animal 
manures,  the  egesta  of  a  large  town^  must  have  been  wanting. 
Yet,  how  astonishing  is  the  effect  actually  produced !  Look  on 
one  side  of  a  fence  and  you  have  nature  yet  remaining  in  the 
state  not  exaggerated  by  this  account.  Look  on  the  other,  and 
you  have  a  creation  of  vegetable  mould,  covered  with  a  rich  and 
abundant  coat  of  artificial  grasses.  In  short,  it  is  here  the  tiller 
who  has  made  the  soil,  and  not  the  soil  which  has  enriched  the 
tiller." 
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.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  statements  which  have  been  given  bf 
Mr.  Watson,  the  parish  of  Halifax  must  have  been  occupied  by 
a  considerable  population  in  the  time  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  and 
the  Druids  must  have  formed  numerous  sacred  stations  and  altars 
for  the  celebration  of  their  sanguinary  rites.  That  Druidical 
remains  exist  in  the  parish  is  indubitable;  but  the  learned 
topographer  was  by  far  too  sanguine  in  his  antiquarian  pursuits, 
and  he  has  sometimes  referred  to  the  labour  of  art,  objects  which 
are  certainly  the  productions  of  nature.  The  following  are  the 
British  antiquities  enumerated  by  Watson — ^A  ring  of  stones  in 
Barkisland,  called  the  Wolf-fold — a  number  of  rocks  not  far  from 
Rigstone  Edge,  on  a  moor  called  Whole-stone  Moor,  a  supposed 
corruption  of  Holy  Stone — a  ponderous  stone  called  the  Lad 
Stone,  projecting  over  the  side  of  a  hill  at  the  edge  of  Norland 
Moor — the  Rocking  Stone  in  Rishworth — some  immense  stones 
in  the  township  of  Stansfield — the  Standing  Stone  at  Sowerby— 
the  Rocking  Stone  on  Saltonstall  Moor ;  and  some  other  masses 
of  stone  or  rock  are  considered  by  the  sanguine  author  to  whom 
we  have  alluded,  to  be  decisive  indications  of  the  residences,  the 
superstitions,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  Mr.  Crabtree,  in  his  excellent  publication,  has 
referred  to  an  ancient  path-way,  which  he  very  plausibly  sup- 
poses to  have  been  British,  running  from  Ovenden  Moor  to 
Coldedge,  in  the  township  of  Warley. 

The  supposition  of  Mr.  Crabtree  is  confirmed  by  a  curious 
discovery  of  British  antiquities,  which  was  made  in  the  year 
1779.  "A  country  man,"  says  Whitaker,  ''digging  peat  on  Blixen. 
den  Moor,  near  this  town,  struck  his  spade  through  a  black 
polished  stone,  resembling  a  hone  or  whet-stone ;  adjoining  to 
this  stone  was  a  most  beautiful  brass  celt,  in  excellent  preservation. 
These  remains  were  accompanied  by  four  arrow  heads  of  black 
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flint ;  by  a  light  battle-axe  head  of  a  beautiful  green  pebble ; 
and  lastly,  by  a  hollow  gouge,  or  scoop,  of  hard  grey  stone, 
eridently  intended  for  the  excavation  of  canoes  and  other  wooden 
vessels.  The  last  is  unique,  no  implement  for  this  purpose 
having  ever  been  discovered  before.  Together  they  seem  to  have 
formed  the  imperishable  part  of  the  arms  of  a  British  soldier, 
who,  by  some  other  means  than  in  battle,  had  perished,  perhaps 
two  thousand  years  ago,  amongst  these  wastes,  where  all  remains 
of  the  body,  together  with  the  handles  of  the  weapons,  had  long 
been  decomposed,  and  mixed  with  the  common  earth." 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  capable  of  deciding  upon  a  topic 
which  has  excited  so  much  discussion  among  the  historians  of 
Halifax,  but  we  cannot  but  question  whether  this  part  of  the 
country  was  ever  so  numerously  populated  by  the  Ancient  Britons, 
as  is  occasionally  supposed.  The  Ancient  Britons  were  able, 
like  all  other  men,  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  climate  and 
of  air,  of  fertility  and  of  abundance — and  they  would,  by  no 
rneans,  crowd  to  a  region  where  they  would  find  but  little  to 
gratify  the  senses,  and  less  to  sustain  nature.  Nor  can  it  be 
particularly  pleasing  to  the  present  residents  in  the  vicinity  to 
know,  that  tlie  scenes  with  which  they  are  now  familiar,  and 
which  they  identify  with  the  enchantments  of  home,  were 
formerly  the  scenes  of  horrible  superstition,  and  were  polluted 
with  torrents  of  human  blood. 

Of  the  Roman  History  of  the  parish  no  intelligence  can  be 
communicated,  although  on  its  boundaries,  in  the  parish  of  Stain, 
land,  is  discoverable  one  of  the  most  interesting  vestiges  of  that 
wonderful  people  to  be  found  in  the  British  empire.  We  have 
already  stated,  that  directly  in  the  line  of  the  old  Roman  road 
from  Mancunium  to  Calcaria,  was  a  station  called  Cambodunum, 
probably  a  resting  place  for  the  troops  on  their  march,  and 
connected  with  the  stations  we  have  already  mentioned  at 
Cleckheaton  and  at  Leeds.  To  Watson  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  discovered  this  memorable  fragment  of  Roman  conquest 
and  civilization.  This  interesting  site  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Whitaker.  "  High  on  the  verge  of  the  bleak  moors  which 
divide  the  parishes  of  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  and  Rochdale,  but 
screened  by  a  higher  ridge  to  the  West  and  South,  is  a  sloping  piece 
of  ground,  containing  about  twelve   statute  acres,  and  divided 
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into  several  esclosures,  some  of  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Eald 
(or  old)  fields.  The  South  side  of  this,  is  formed  by  the  deep  and 
precipitous  channel  of  Longwood  Brook,  the  West  by  another 
nameless  streamlet,  the  East  by  one  still  more  inconsiderable,  but 
evidently  deepened  by  art,  and  the  fourth  by  a  trench  still 
visible,  though  partly  covered  by  buildings,  and  partly  ef&ced  by 
the  operations  of  husbandry."  The  remains  are  inconsiderable, 
although  abundantly  sufficient  to  designate  the  purpose  to 
which  they  were  formerly  appropriated,  and  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  constructed.  Another  quotation  from  Dr.  Whitaker 
must  close  our  reference  to  the  subject 

^^With  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  this  encampment,  it 
should  not  have  been  confounded  by  Watson  with  those  of  minor 
stations,  which  from  the  centurial  inscriptions  usually  discovered 
within  them,  he  very  rightly  judged  to  be  adapted  to  a  century 
only,  as  they  seldom  exceed  100  or  120  yards  square;  whereas 
there  is  a  space  of  240  paces  within  the  ramparts  of  Cam. 
bodunum  on  one  direction,  and  of  200  to  -  the  other.  Such  an 
outline  could  not  have  been  defended  by  less  than  a  cohort.  But 
there  was  another  objection  to  Cambodunum,  as  a  post  in  time  of 
war ;  which  was,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  defended  from  missile 
weapons  at  all,  as  it  is  commanded  on  two  sides  by  higher 
grounds  immediately  beyond  the  brooks.  On  the  whole,  it  was 
an  untenable  post,  as  well  as  an  uncomfortable  lodging,  and 
therefore  early  abandoned.  In  short,  though  decidedly  Roman, 
this  site  of  an  encampment  is  an  anomaly  in  Roman  castnu 
meutation." 

The  most  interesting  Roman  remains  which  have  been  found 
in  the  parish,  are,  a  fine  altar  dedicated  to  Fortune,  and  dis- 
covered by  Watson  on  the  site  of  Cambodunum — some  bricks 
with  cohortal  inscriptions  found  at  Orimscar — a  beautiful  votive 
altar  dug  up  at  Greetland,  and  referred  to  by  Camden — and 
a  number  of  coins  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  indications  of  the  residence  of  the  Saxons  in  the  parish 
.of  Halifax,  if  Mr.  Watson  is  to  be  credited,  are  numerous.  Again, 
however  we  must  state,  that  he  looked  upon  almost  every  scene  with 
the  eyes  of  an  antiquary,  and  the  keenness  of  his  perception  jn 
these  matters,  sometimes  transformed  natural  undulations,  or  the 
excavations  of  later  ages,  into  the  monuments  of  ages  and  of 
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people  which  have  long  since  passed  away.  Near  Ripponden^  on 
a  hill  called  the  Conygarth^  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Saxon 
eDcampment— on  Greenhalgh^  a  hill  in  the  township  of  Erring, 
den,  is  a  circular  fosse,  supposed  to  be  Saxon — in  Rawtonstall 
Wood  are  traces  of  a  similar  description — and  in  the  township  of 
Hastrick  was  formerly  a  mound  supposed  to  have  been  the 
fragment  of  another  Saxon  fortification. 

The  reasons  which  induced  Watson  to  believe  that  Hali&x 
was  visited  by  the  Danes,  we  subjoin  in  a  note,  as  a  curious 
specimen  of  that  learned  author's  antiquarian  ingenuity.* 

When  the  Normans  trampled  down  the  power  of  the  Saxons 
beneath  their  feet,  and  subverted  the  dominion  which  those 
balf^vilized  barbarians  had  maintained  over  England  for  so 
many  hundred  years,  almost  the  whole  parish  of  Halifax,  together 
with  the  vast  manor  of  Wakefield,  was  in  possession  of  the 
crown.  In  Doomsday  Book,  as  the  reader  wiU  perceive  by 
adverting  to  our  history  of  Wakefield,  Halifax  itself  is  not 
mentioned,  but   Sorebi    (Sowerby),    Werla    (Warley),    Feslei 

*  Wataon,  tpeaking  of  the  Daniah  Cnuto  or  Canate,  Mtys  this  Gnute  went 
against  Uhtred,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  through  Buckinghamshire,  Bedford^ 
abire,  Huntingdonshire,  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  towards  York ;  and 
the  said  Uhtred  being  slain,  **  deinde  regressus  est  austnim  versus,  alia  via  per 
plagam  oocidentalem,  adeo  ut  venerit  totus  exercitus  ante  pascha  ad  naves  ;**  he 
returned  to  the  South  by  the  Western  coast,  a  different  way  from  what  he  had  gone 
bdbre.     But  what  way  so  likely  as  this  which  the  Romans  had  made  between 
Manchester  and  York  ?      It  might  be  then  in  good  repair,  and  if  the  king  chose  to 
march  by  the  Western  coast,  was  the  next  and  best  way.      This  was  in  the  year 
1017.     There  is  a  circumstance  which  confirms  the  opinion  that  this  Danish  king 
did  actually  march  along  this  rood,  for  several  places  on  the  line  of  it  do  still  retain 
bu  name,  anch  as  Knot-lone  in  Saildleworth,  and  by  the  side  of  this,  Knot-hill, 
which  is  a  remarkable  round- topped  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  this  king  is  aaid  to 
have  harangued  hia  army.     Alao  Knot-MiU  near  the  Caatlefield,  by  Manchester, 
where  possibly  the  Danes  might  halt  for  some  time ;  and  lastly.  Knots-ford,  called 
by  Camden  Canutivadum.     The  road  which  branches  off  frt>m  this  great  military 
way,  at  Slack  above  mentioned,  and  which  has  the  name  of  the  Danes-road,  might 
have  been  used  by  part  of  this  army,  and  have  thence  acquired  its  name ;  for 
having  no  enemy  to  fear  in  these  parte,  it  might  be  more  convenient  for  the  army 
to  take  two  different  routes  from  thence  to  Manchester ;  if  they  did,  that  diviaion 
which  fell  in  with  the  road  between  Ilkley  and  Manchester,  might  poasibly  maaedL 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  along  the  street  called  DaDea.gate,  if  indeed  that  name 
did  not  come  frt>m  the  Deans  of  Manchester,  as  the  head  clergy  there  wer^ 
formerly  called. 

VOL.  II.  P  p 
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(Pixby),  Miclei  (Midgley),  Wadcsuurde  (Wadsworth),  Crim- 
beson-setuD  (Crimworth),  Lanfeld  (Langfield)^  and  Stanesfilt 
(Stansfield),  are  stated  to  have  been  included  among  tbe  lands  of 
the  king.  Among  the  lands  of  Ubert  de  Lacy,  Elan  (Elland)> 
and  Orere  (Owram),  are  both  enumerated.  Ten  townships  only 
were  distinguished^  which  were  afterwards  increased  to  twenty, 
three.  Dr.  Whitaker  states  that  in  the  foundation  of  the  parish 
of  Halifax,  it  appears  that  the  two  great  houses  of  Warren  and 
Lacy  concurred.  The  former  permitted  eight  of  the  berewicks 
specified  above  to  be  detached  from  the  parish  of  Dewsbury ; 
and  the  latter,  from  the  vicinity  of  their  situation  to  the  new 
church,  permitted  North  and  South  Owram,  in  which  are  to  be 
included  Shelf,  Hipperholme,  Sec,  and  Elland.  to  be  separated 
from  Morley,  the  only  Saxon  church  in  the  hundred  beside 
Dewsbury.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  portions  of  the  Lacy  fee 
are  described  as  waste,  whereas  all  the  townships  in  the  terra 
regis  were  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  Was  it  that  the  conqueror  in 
his  dreadful  devastation  of  Yorkshire,  spared  his  own  demesnes? 
Scarcely  so ;  for  almost  all  the  townships  within  the  soke  of 
Wakefield,  as  distinct  from  its  berewicks,  are  stated  to  have 
been  depopulated.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that  these 
remote  townships,  lying  at  the  very  extremity  of  population,  had 
esc£^)ed  those  ravages  with  which  first  the  Danes,  and  afterwards 
the  Conqueror,  had  visited  the  more  open  and  fruitful  parts  of 
Yorkshire. 

Of  the  disturbed  state  of  this  parish  in  the  time  of  feudal 
tyranny  and  oppression,  the  well  known  history  of  Sir  John 
Elland,  of  Elland,  furnishes  an  impressive  example.  Although 
the  story  is  somewhat  thread-bare,  we  shall  inseit  an  abridged 
account  of  it  in  this  work.  The  old  hall  of  Elland,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Calder,  is  in  the  same  township,  and  here  for 
many  ages  resided  the  knightly  family  of  the  EUands,  which 
became  extinct  in  consequence  of  a  deadly  quarrel  with  the 
Beaumonts,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Of  the  tragical  scenes 
which  produced  this  catastrophe,  an  ancient  ballad,  aided  by 
tradition,  and  confirmed  by  some  circumstances  of  indisputable 
authority,  affords  the  following  history: — Sir  John  Elland, 
instigated  by  some  unexplained  causes  of  hostility,  raised  a  body  of 
his  friends  and  tenantry,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head, 
sallied  forth  by  night  from  the  "manor  hall,"  and  attacked  and  slew 
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Sir  Hugh  Quarmby,  of  Quannby  ;  Sir  John  Lockwood^  of  Lock, 
wood ;  asd  Sir  Robert  Beaumont^  of  Crossland,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  torn  from  his  wife  and  beheaded  in  the  hall  of  his  own  house, 
and  all  of  them  were  murdered  in  the  presence  of  their  families. 
On  the  perpetration  of  these  sangainary  murders,  the  younger' 
branches  of  the  Beaumonts,  the  Quarmbys,  and  the  Lockwoods 
£ed  into  Lancashire,  and  found  an  asylum  under  the  roofs  of  the 
Towneleys  and  the  Beretons.  In  that  age,  the  police  of  the 
country  was  unable  to  cope  with  a  powerful  knight  and  his 
subservient  dependents ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  eldest  sons  of  the 
three  outraged  families  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  that  retribu- 
tion was  sought  and  obtained  for  the  blood  of  their  parents. 
For  this  purpose  the  three  young  men  placed  themselves  in  a 
wood,  at  Cromwell-bottom,  and  as  Sir  John  Elland  was  returning 
from  Rastrick,  they  met  him  on  a  hill  beneath  Brookfoot,  and 
slew  him,  after  which  they  retired  into  Fumess  Fells,  in  Lanca- 
shire, where  they  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  Not  satisfied, 
however,  with  this  act  of  justice,  they  determined  to  extirpate 
the  name  of  Elland ;  and  with  this  sanguinary  intention,  they 
placed  themselves  in  a  mill,  near  which  the  young  knight,  with 
bis  lady  and  their  son,  had  to  pass  to  the  church.  On  the 
approach  of  the  j^ily,  over  the  dam,  the  murderers  rushed  forth, 
and  shot  an  arrow  through  the  head  of  the  father,  and  wounded 
his  only  child  so  desperately,  that  he  died  soon  after  in  Elland 
hall.  The  name  of  Elland  now  became  extinct,  and  the  daughter 
of  Sir  John,  to  whom  the  estates  and  manor  descended,  having 
contracted  marriage  with  one  of  the  Saviles,  the  property  passed 
into  that  family,  in  whose  possession  it  remains  to  the  present 
day.  The  murder  of  the  young  knight  and  his  infant  son  roused 
the  town  of  Elland  to  arms,  and  they  advanced,  in  a  considerable 
number,  to  punish  the  murderers.  For  some  time  Beaumont, 
Quarmby,  and  Lockwood,  stood  their  ground,  and  defended 
themselves  with  distinguished  valour  against  the  unequal  num. 
bers  by  which  they  were  assailed ;  but  being  at  length  over- 
powered, QuanAby  fell  dead  on  the  field,  and  his  comrades  only 
escaped  the  same  fate  by  the  fleetness  of  their  horses.  Of  the 
old  hall  there  are  no  remains,  and  the  present  house  is  the  seat 
of  P.  T.  Lambert,  Esq. 

When  -the  Doomsday  survey  was  taken,  all  the  cultivated 
lands  of  the  parish  within  the  Warren  fee,  which  is  more  than 
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two-thirdb  of  the  whde,  were  amtained  in  seven  berewids  or 
rills,  and  consisted  of  less  than  thirty  canicatesy  or  3000  acres. 
These  were  mere  ^ots  and  patches  of  culture,  selected  for  their 
native  fertility,  by  the  first  settlers,  either  from  the  alluvial 
lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Calder,  or  from  the  higher  slopes,  such 
as  Langfield,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  comparatively  prodnctiTe. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  for  trade  had  not  yet  been  intrc 
duced,  a  great  increase  in  population  (and  consequently  in 
culture)  had  happened,  otheiwise  the  erection  of  the  two 
parochial  chapels  would  not  have  taken  place.  But  now  the  old 
and  fertile  enclosures  (the  ozgang  land  of  their  fiwe&thers) 
became  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  the  process 
of  ridding  or  essarting  the  native  woods  on  the  steep  brows, 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  rood  land,  comm^ioed ;  the  circles  of 
cultivation  in  the  neighbouring  townships  began,  at  their  lower 
extremities,  to  touch  each  other,  and  the  commons  were  gradually 
confined  to  the  stony  summits  of  the  hills,  where  nature  will  for 
ever  continue  to  vindicate  her  rights  against  all  the  encroach, 
ments,  and  all  the  opulence  of  man. 

The  condition  of  the  parish  under  the  Norman  sway,  must 
have  been  truly  deplorable.  In  fact,  long  after  the  erection  of 
the  church,  that  edifice  was  surrounded  only  by  a  few  miserable 
cottages. 

Since  the  building  of  the  church  was  the  origin  of  the  town,  we 
shall  here  state,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Whitoker,  all  that  is  known 
about  the  date  of  the  edifice.  ''  The  precise  date  of  the  original 
foundation  of  the  church  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  neither 
to  which  of  the  Earls  Warren  the  good  work  is  to  be  attributed. 
The  silence  of  Doomsday  forbids  us  to  believe  that  it  existed  at 
that  period.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  it  was  erected  while  the 
lordship  of  Wakefield  remained  in  the  crown.  All  the  neigh, 
bouring  churches,  not  of  Saxon  origin,  were  built  by  the  great 
Norman  lords,  soon  after  their  accession  to  the  estates  severally 
granted  to  them.  The  reign  of  Henry  L  (via.  from  1100  to 
1135)  in  particular  was  a  general  area  of  the  chui|Jli  building  in 
the  North,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  first  church  was 
erected  during  that  period."  Hundreds  of  years,  however, 
elapsed  before  even  a  village  existed  on  the  site  of  Halifax,  or 
the  appearance  of  population  was  presented  in  the  parish,  which 
was  abandoned  in  all  probability  to  the  natural  sterility  of  the 
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8oiL  It  is  mo^t  likely  that  it  was  seldom  traversed  even  by  the 
martial  barons  of  the  period,  that  it  was  known  only  to  their 
hunting  parties,  aod  that  it  was  occupied  by  a  few  miserable 
serfs  or  slaves. 

In  accordance  with  these  representations,  we  find  that  in 
1453  there  were  only  thirteen  houses  in  the  town,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  had  increased  to  five  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  condition  of  the  parish  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  and  its  progress  in  population  after  the  introduction 
of  manufiictures,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  following  extract 
from  an  act  passed  under  their  government.  The  act  says, "  that 
the  pariah  of  Halifax  being,  planted  in  the  great  wastes  and 
moors,  where  the  ground  is  not  apt  to  bring  forth  any  com  or 
good  grass,  but  in  rare  places,  and  by  exceeding  and'  great 
industry  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  same  inhabitants  altogether 
do  live  by  doth-making ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  nei- 
ther getteth  com,  nor  is  able  to  keep  a  horse  to  carry  wools, 
nor  yet  to  buy  much  wool  at  once,  but  hath  ever  used  only  to 
repair  to  the  town  of  Halifax,  &c.,  and  there  to  buy  upon  the 
wool  driver,  some  a  stone,  some  two,  and  some  three  or  four, 
according  to  their  ability,  and  to  c^rry  the  same  to  their  houses, 
some  three,  or  four,  five  and  six  miles  off,  upon  their  heads  and 
backs,  and  so  to  make  and  convert  the  same  either  into  yam  or 
cloth,  and  to  sell  the  same,  and  so  to  buy  more  wool  of  the  wool 
driver,  by  means  of  which  industry  the  barren  grounds  in  those 
parts,  be  now  much  inhabited,  and  above  five  hundred  households 
there  newly  increased  within  these  forty  years  past,  which  now 
are  likely  to  be  undone  and  driven  to  beggary,  by  reason  of  the 
late  estatute,  5  Edward  VI.,  that  taketh  away  the  wool  drivers, 
80  that  they  cannot  now  have  their  wool  by  such  small  portions 
as  they  were  wont  to  have ;  and  that  also  they  are  not  able  to 
keep  any  horses  whereupon  to  ride,  or  fetch  their  wool  further 
from  them  in  other  places,  unless  some  remedy  may  be  prorided. 
It  is  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  any  person  or 
persons  inhabiting  within  the  parish  of  Halifiix,  to  buy  any  wool 
or  wools  at  such  time  as  the  clothiers  may  buy  the  same  other, 
wise  than  by  engrossing  and  forestalling,  so  that  the  persons 
buying  the  same  do  carry,  or  cause  to  be  carried,  the  said  wools, 
80  bought  by  them,  to  the  town  of  Halifax,  and  there  to  sell  the 
same  to  such  poor  folks  of  that,  and  other  parishes  adjoining,  as 
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shall  work  the  same  into  cloth  or  yarn^  to  their  knowledge,  and 
not  to  the  rich  and  wealthy  clothier,  nor  to  any  other  to  sell 
again.  Offenders  against  this  act  to  forfeit  douhle  the  value  of 
the  wool  so  sold." 

The  quaint  and  amusing  language  of  Camden,  who  visited 
Halifax  in  1574,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time.  '' Halifax/*  says 
this  renerable  topographer,  *'  is  remarkable  for  the  unusual  extent 
of  the  parish,  which  has  under  it  eleven  chapels,  two  whereof  are 
parochial,  and  about  twelve  thousand  men  in  it.  So  that  the 
parishioners  are  wont  to  say,  they  can  reckon  more  men  in  their 
parish  than  any  kind  of  animal  whatever ;  whereas,  in  the  most 
populous  and  fruitful  places  of  England,  elsewhere,  one  shall  find 
thousands  of  sheep,  but  so  few  men  in  proportion,  that  one  would 
think  they  had  given  place  to  sheep  and  oxen,  or  were  devoured 
by  them.  But  of  all  others,  nothing  is  so  admirable  in  this  town 
as  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  notwithstanding  an 
unprofitable,  barren  soil,  not  fit  to  live  on,  have  so  flourished  by 
the  cloth.trade,  which,  within  these  seventy  years,  they  first  fell 
to,  that  they  are  both  very  rich,  and  have  gained  a  reputation  for 
it  above  their  neighbours,  which  confirms  the  truth  of  that  old 
observation,  that  a  barren  country  is  a  great  whet  to  the  industry 
of  the  natives,  by  which  alone,  we  find  Nurimberg  in  Germany, 
Venice  and  Genoa  in  Italy,  and  histly,  Limoges  in  France,  have 
ever  been  flourishing  cities." 


SECTION  III.    THE  GIBBET  LAW. 


The  Gibbet  Law  forms  a  rery  peculiar  feature  in  the  history 
of  Halifax.  '*  The  inhabitants  within  the  forest  of  Hardwick 
had  a  custom^  from  time  immemorial^  that  if  a  felon  were  taken 
within  their  liberty^  with  goods  stolen  out^  or  within  the  liberty 
of  the  said  forest^  either  hand-habend^  back.berand^  or  confessand^ 
any  commodity  of  the  value  of  thirteen  pence  half-penny^  he 
should^  after  three  markets,  or  meeting  days,  within  the  town  of 
Halifiu,  next  after  such  his  apprehension,  and  being  condemned, 
be  taken  to  the  gibbet,  and  have  his  head  cut  off  from  his 
body."  *  But  the  felon  was  to  be  publicly  and  deliberately  tried 
by  the  frith-burghers  within  the  said  liberty,  which  liberty 
comprised  the  townships  and  hamlets  of  Hfdifex,  Ovenden, 
Ulingworth,  Mixenden,  Bradshaw,  Skircoat,  Warley,  Sowerby, 
Rishworth,  Luddenden,  Midgley,  Erringden,  Heptonstall,  Rot- 
teostall,  Stansfield,  Cross-stone,  and  Langlield,  to  which  Wright, 
io  his  Antiquities  of  Halifax^f  adds  Wadsworth,  because  this, 
as  well  as  all  the  above-named  places,  was  included  within  the 
estates  of  the  earls  of  Warren,  and  one  of  the  berewicks  belonging 
to  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  to  which  manor,  with  its  appendages, 
this  power  was  originally  given.  And  for  the  same  reason 
Mr.  Watson  thinks  that  some  other  parts  of  this  vast  lordship 
which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax,  such  as  Northowram 
and  Rastrick,  should  have  been  taken  into  the  list ;  but  we  do 
not  find  any  authority  to  support  his  opinion,  which  therefore 
rests  solely  on  the  basis  of  probability.  From  comparing  this  list 
with  the  former  enumeration  of  townships  and  hamlets,  it  will  be 
readily  perceived,  that  the  forest  of  Hardwick,  which  appears  to 
be  the  same  with  the  forest  of  Sowerby,  lay  nearly,  although  not 
exactly,  within  the  same  precincts  as  the  present  parish  of 
Halifax. 

*  Bentlej^s  Halifax  and  its  Gibbet   Lav,  p.  24,  &t. 
-f-  Bentley'a  Halifax  and  its  Gibbet  Law,  p.  82. 
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The  processor  the  Gibbet  Law  was  as  follows.  It  seems  that 
of  the  most  wealthy  persons,  and  those  of  the  greatest  repute  for 
integrity  and  understanding  in  the  liberty,  a  certain  number 
were  selected  for  the  trial  of  the  ofienden ;  for,  when  a  felon  was 
apprehended,  he  was  immediately  brought  before  the  lord's 
bailiff  at  Halifiu,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  granted  him 
from  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  under  the  seal  of  that 
manor,  kept  a  common  gaol  in  the  town,  had  the  custody  of  the 
axe,  and  was  the  legal  executioner.  On  receipt  of  the  prisoner, 
the  bailiff  issued  out  his  summons  to  the  constables  of  four 
several  towns  within  the  precincts  of  the  liberty,  to  require  four 
frith-burghers  within  each  town  to  appear  before  him  on  a 
certain  day,  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  charge.  At  the 
time  of  appearance,  the  accuser  and  the  accused  were  confronted 
before  them,  the  thing  stolen  was  produced,  and  the  prisoner 
acquitted  or  condemned  according  to  the  evidence,  without  any 
oath  being  administered.  K  the  party  accused  was  acquitted,  he 
was  instantly  liberated  on  paying  his  fees ;  if  condemned,  he 
was  either  immediately  executed,  if  it  was  the  principal  market 
day,  or  kept  till  then,  if  it  was  not,  and  in  the  mean  while  set  in 
the  stocks  on  the  less  meeting  days,  with  the  stolen  goods  on  his 
back,  if  portable ;  or  if  not,  they  were  placed  before  him.  But 
the  executions  always  took  place  on  the  great  market^ay,  in 
order  to  strike  greater  terror  into  the  neighbourhood.  And  so 
strict  was  this  customary  law,  that  whoever  within  the  liberty 
had  any  thing  stolen,  and  not  only  discovered  the  thief,  but 
secured  the  goods,  cotild  not  receive  them  back  without  prose- 
cuting the  delinquent,  but  was  obliged  to  bring  him,  with  the 
stolen  property,  to  the  chief  bailiff  at  Halifax,  and  to  carry  on 
the  prosecution.  Without  this  procedure,  he  both  forfeited  the 
goods  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  was  liable  to  be  accused  of 
theft-bote  *  for  his  private  connivance  and  agi-eement  with  the 
felon.  After  every  execution,  also,  it  appears,  that  the  coroners 
for  the  county,  or  some  of  them,  were  obliged  to  repair  to  the 
town  of  Halifax,  and  there  summon  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  some- 
times  the  same  persons  who  condemned  the  felon,  and  administer 
an  oath  to  them  to  give  in  a  true  and  precise  verdict,  relating  to 

*  "  Theft-bote  is  the  receiving  of  a  man^s  goods  again  from  a  thief,  after  stolen, 
or  other  amends  not  to  prosecate  the  felon,  and  to  the  intent  the  tliief  may  escape; 
which  is  an  offence  punishable  with  fine  ind  imprisonment.*'.-.  FFt^limM^f  Law  DkL 
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the  fact  for  which  he  was  executed,  in  order  that  a  record  might 
be  made  of  it  in  the  crown  office.* 

This  custom  has  obtained  the  distinguishing  appellation  of 
Halifax  law.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  Camden  and  his 
commentators^  and  is  amply  explained  by  Bentley^  Wright,  and 
Watson.  It  is  first  to  be  observed,  that  the  felon  was  liable  to 
sufTer,  if  he  was  taken  within  the  liberty  or  precincts  of  Hard- 
wick.  This  refers  us  directly  to  the  privileges  of  infangthefe 
and  out&ngthefe,  the  origin  of  which  is  of  great  antiquity. 
These  privileges  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Ck>nfe8sor,  which  WiUiam  the  Norman  afterwards  confirmed, 
in  the  21st  chapter  "De  Baronibus,  qui  suas  fuAeni  curiai  et 
consududines" — ^''conceming  the  barons  who  have  their  courts  of 
law  and  customs  :*'  In  this  article  there  is  an  express  mention  of 
infiingthefe  and  outfangthefe,  which  is  thus  explained :  JustUia 
cognagceniis  laitxmis  sua  est,  de  hcminttuo,  si  captusfuerit  super 
terram  suam" — ^''he  has  the  right  of  taking  cognizance  of  felony, 
in  respect  of  his  own  vassals,  if  the  felon  be  taken  within  his 
own  manor."  But  here  is  nothing  said  "de  homine  extraneo^  or 
such  as  did  not  belong  to  the  manor,  whom  the  lord  had  power  to 
execute  by  the  privilege  of  outfaogthefe,  if  taken  as  a  thief 
within  his  manor,  let  the  robbery  have  been  committed  wherever 
it  might.  This  power,  however,  was  undoubtedly  exercised  at 
Halifax,  as  appears  in  the  following  entries  in  the  register : — 

''  Quidam  extraneous  capilalem  subiil  sententiam,  1°  Jan. 
1542."  A  certain  stranger  sufiered  capital  punishment,  Jan.  1, 
1542;  and  '^  Richard  Sharp,  and  John  Learoyd,  beheaded  the 
5th  day  of  March,  1568,  for  a  robbery  done  in  Lancashire." 

At  this  town,  it  appears  that  the  felon  was  to  be  taken  within 
the  liberty,  and  that  if  he  escaped  out  of  it,  even  after  condenma. 
tion,  he  could  not  be  brought  back  to  be  executed ;  but  if  ever 
he  returned  into  it  again,  and  were  taken,  he  was  liable  to  suffer ; 
as  was  the  case  of  a  person  named  Lacy,  who,  after  escaping, 
remained  seven  years  out  of  the  liberty,  but,  venturing  to  come 
back,  was  beheaded  on  the  former  verdict,  in  the  year  1623. 
In  the  next  place,  the  fact  was  to  be  proved  in  the  clearest 
manner :  the  offender  was  to  be  taken  either  hand-habend,  or 
back-berand,  i,  e,  having  the  stolen  goods  either  in  his  hand  or 

*  Beauties  of  England  and  Walea— Yorkahire. 
VOL.  II.  a  q 
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bearing  them  on  his  back^  or  lastly  confessand,  confessing  that  he 
took  them.  This  is  what  the  writers  on  ancient  laws  denominate 
^'furtum  manifesium"  and  perhaps  the  abhorrence  which  our 
ancestors  had  of  that  crime,  might  give  rise  to  the  ample  power 
that  was  so  long  left  to  the  barons  of  punishing  offenders  of  this 
description ;  for  nothing  surely  could  more  effectually  deter  from 
the  practice  of  theft,  than  capital  punishment  inflicted  in  this 
summary  way,  without  much  trouble  or  expence  to  the  prose, 
cutors.  But  it  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  there  was  a 
great  defect  in  this  law ;  for  unless  the  felon  was  taken  with  the 
stolen  goods  in  his  actual  possession,  which  would  seldom  be  the 
case,  he  could,  by  pleading  not  guilty,  avoid  conviction ;  and  the 
person  injured  had  no  further  redress. 

The  value  of  the  goods  was  to  amount  to  thirteen  pence  half. 
penny,  or  more;  and  Dr,  Grey  seems  to  think,  that  thirteen 
pence  half-penny  may  have  been  called  hangman's  wages,  in 
allusion  to  the  Halifax  law.*  Mr.  Watson  also  supposes  that 
this  sum  of  money  might  be  given,  at  this  place,  as  a  gratuity  to 
the  executioner. 

When  the  condemned  felon  was  brought  to  the  gibbet,  which 
stood  a  little  way  out  of  the  town  at  the  West  end,  the  bailiff, 
the  person  who  had  found  the  verdict,  and  the  attending  deigy- 
man,  placed  themselves  on  the  scaffold  with  the  prisoner.t  The 
fourth  Psalm  was  then  p]a3red  rotond  the  scaffold  on  the  bagpipes, 
after  which  the  minister  prayed  with  the  prisoner  till  he  received' 
the  fatal  stroke.^  The  execution  was  performed  by  means  of  an 
engine,  similar  to  the  guillotine  erected  in  France.  It  consisted 
of  two  upright  posts,  or  pieces  of  timber,  fifteen  feet  high,  joined 
at  the  top  by  a  transverse  beam:  within  these  was  a  s^[uare 
block  of  wood  of  the  length  of  four  feet  and  a  half,  which  moTed 
up  and  down  between  the  uprights  by  means  of  grooves  made  for 
that  purpose  :§  to  the  lower  end  of  this  sliding  block  was 
fastened  an  iron  axe,  of  the  weight  of  seven  pounds  twelve 
ounces.  The  axe,  thus  fixed>  was  drawn  up  to  the  top  by  a  cord 
and  pulley.  At  the  end  of  the  cord  was  a  pin,  which  being 
fixed  to  the  block,   kept  it  suspended    till    the    mcnaent   of 

*  Notes  on  Hndibns,  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

f  Bentley'B  Halifax  and  Gibbet  Law,  -p.  67. 

J  Wright's  Hist  Halifax,  p.  202. 

§  HarriiBon*8  Descrip.  of  England,  vol.  1.  p.  18.%. 
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execution,  when,  by  pulling  out  the  pin,  ot  cutting  the  cord, 
it  was  suffered  to  hlly  and  the  criminal's  head  was  instantly 
severed  from  his  body.  The  mode  of  this  proceeding  has  been 
differently  described.  Harrison  says,  that  every  person  present 
todc  hold  of  the  rope,  or  at  least  stretched  forth  his  arm  as  near 
to  it  as  he  could,  in  token  of  his  approbation,  and  that  the  pin 
was  puUed  out  in  this  manner ;  but  if  the  offender  was  condemned 
for  stealing  an  ox,  sheep,  horse,  &c.  the  end  of  the  rope  was 
hstened  to  the  beast,  which,  being  driven,  pulled  out  the  pin. 
Camden  informs  us,  that  if  this  was  not  performed  by  a  beast, 
the  bailiff,  or  his  servant,  cut  the  rope ;  with  which  Bentley's 
representation  of  the  matter  agrees.*  From  these  descriptions 
of  the  Hali&x  Gibbet,  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  French 
guillotine  is  not,  as  has  been  vulgarly  believed,  a  recent  invention. 
The  Halifax  engine  was,  as  nearly  as  possiUe,  of  the  same 
construction,  and  its  operation  was  equally  certain  and  instan- 
taneous.t 

In  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  this  custom  at  Halifax,  it  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  the  town  itself.  It  has  already 
been  observed,  that  in  the  Doomsday  book  no  mention  is  made  of 
Hali&x,  and  if  it  existed  at  that  time  it  must  have  been  only  an 
inconsiderable  place.  Mr.  Watson,  therefore,  with  just  probabi. 
lity,  supposes  that  the  gibbet  law  had  its  beginning  about  the 
time  that  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  which  included  the  present 
parish  of  Halifax,  was  bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Warren.  ''  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  at  the  pleas  of  assizes  and  jurats,  John 
earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  answering  to  a  writ  of  '  quo  warranto,' 
said,  that  he  claimed  gallows  at  Coningsburgh  and  Wakefield, 
and  the  power  of  doing  what  belonged  to  a  gallows  in  all  his 

*  Camd.  Brit.  Gibeon's  edit  fol.  Bentley's  Hali£uc  ukd  Gibbet  Iaw.  In  tht 
time  of  both  Harriaon  and  Camden  these  executions  were  common  at  Halifax. 

f  "  It  appears  from  a  plate  in  an  edition  of  Hollinshead^s  Chronicle,  printed  in 
1577,  that  beheading  criminals  by  a  machine  something  like  that  at  Halifax,  was 
practised  in  some  other  parts  of  England/' — WatwrCa  Hist.  p.  227.  '*  The  Earl 
of  Morton,  regent  of  Scotland,  passing  through  Halifin,  and  happening  to  see  one 
of  these  executions,  caused  a  model  to  be  taken,  and  carried  it  into  his  oim 
country,  where  it  remained  many  years  before  it  was  made  use  of,  and  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Maiden,  till  that  pobleman  suffered  by  it  himself,  June  2,  1681. 
The  remains  of  this  singular  machine  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  parliament-house  at 
Edinburgh.  The  origin  of  this  custom  cannot  bb  traced,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  this  place/*— (Stfii/.  Mag,  for  AprU,  1793. 
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lands  and  fees^  and  that  he  and  his  ancestors  haid  used  the  same 
from  time  immemorial ;  to  which  it  was  answered^  on  the  part  of 
the  king^  that  the  aforesaid  liberties  belonged  merely  to  the 
crown^  and  that  no  long  seisin  or  prescription  of  time  ought  to 
prejudice  the  king,  and  that  the  earl  had  no  special  warrant  for 
the  said  liberties,  therefore  judgment  was  desired,  if  the  seiain 
could  be  to  the  said  earl  a  sufficient  warrant."*  From  hence  it 
18  evident,  that  even  about  the  year  1280,  no  charter  of  these 
priyileges  could  be  produced,  but  the  prescriptive  right  was 
deemed  good,  for  upon  the  inquisition  afterwards  taken,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  thing  was  found  for  the  king. 

It  seems  to  have  been  universally  agreed  that  theft  was  the 
only  thing  cognizable  in  this  court,  but,  as  Mr.  Watson  informs 
us,  in  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  collection  in  the  British  Museum,')' 
under  the  title  of  Halifax,  is  the  fddlowing  entry : — **  The  court 
of  the  countess,  held  30th  January,  38  Edward  III.  it  is  found 
by  inquisition,  that  if  any  tenant  of  this  lordship  of  Halifax  be 
beheaded  for  theft,  or  other  causey  that  the  heirs  of  the  same 
tenant  ought  not  to  lose  their  inheritence,"  &c  "  The  difficulty/ 
says  Mr.  Watson,  ''here  is,  how  to  account  for  their  beheading 
for  other  causes  than  theft,  at  the  above  period,  and  yet  no  traces 
of  this  power  remain  in  later  times.  This  happened  either 
through  disuse,  or  some  restraint  put  upon  the  power  by  the 
crown ;  for  in  1359,  a  few  months  after  the  date  of  the  above 
inquisition,  the  said  countess  died,  and  the  manor  came  to  the 
crown  in  the  person  of  Edward  IV4  as  son  of  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  whose  right  it  was,  and  who  was  killed  in  Wakefield  fight. 
Now  this  Edward,  if  it  was  not  done  before,  might  think  proper 
to  reduce  the  excessive  power  of  the  barons,  which  seemed  to 
infringe  too  much  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  if  they  could  put 
to  death  for  other  causes  than  theft;  and  this  he  might  do 
without  giving  offence  to  any  one,  for  the  power  which  had  gone 
out  from  the  crown  was  returned  to  it  again.  And,  as  I  take 
this  to  be  the  very  period  when  trade  made  its  first  appearance 
here,  it  is  not  improbable  but  so  much  of  the  ,old  proceedings 
mighty  at  the  suit  of  the  tenants,  be  allowed  as  related  to  theft, 


•  W»toon't  HiBt  Halifiuc,  p.  224,  225.  f  No.  797. 

X  Wfttwn,  by  mistake,  layt  Edward  III.,  and  his  account  b  here  extremely 
obflcure.  Richazd,  duke  of  York,  waa  killed  at  the  batUo  of  Wakefield,  A.  D.  1460. 
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in  order  to  encourage  Uie  woollen  manufactory^  then  in  its 
infiincy.  But  it  seems  they  were  not  to  take  cognisance  of  any 
sort  of  theft,  but  such  as  was  proved  in  the  clearest  manner,  and 
where  the  thing  stolen  was  of  such  a  determined  value,  that  the 
lives  of  the  king's  copy-holders,  and  others,  might  not  be  too 
much  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant,  or  ill^esigning  men,  as  perhaps 
it  might  be  found  they  had  long  enough  been." 

It  is  a  circumstance  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
power  of  the  barons  to  inflict  capital  punishment  was  kept  up  at 
Halifax  a  consideraUe  time  after  it  had  ceased  in  every  other 
part  of  the  kingdom.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  merely 
acddental.  The  privilege  was  not  taken  away  fi^m  any  place  by 
act  of  parliament,  but  fell  by  degrees,  in  consequence  of  the 
alteration  of  circumstances;  for  as  the  '^ tenures  in  capite" 
ceased,  the  liberties  annexed  to  them  became  extinct  But  as 
Halifax  was  a  place  of  so  much  trade,  this  custom,  which  was 
calculated  to  strike  terror  into  thieves,  was  found  to  be  so  great 
a  safeguard  to  the  property  of  the  manufacturers,  that  they  kept 
it  up  as  long  as  they  dared.  And  very  probably  it  would  not 
have  ceased  when  it  did,  if  the  bailiff  had  not  been  threatened 
after  the  last  execution,  that  he  should  be  called  to  a  public 
account,  if  the  like  were  again  attempted. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  particulars,  we  must  advert  to 
the  number  of  individuals  who  suffered  under  this  extraordinary 
statute.  It  appears  both  that  crime  was  numerous,  and  that  the 
law  was  rigidly  enforced,  because  the  register  books  exhibit  a  list 
of  forty-nine  persons  beheaded  at  Hali^  gibbet,  between  the 
20th  day  of  March,  1541,  and  the  30th  of  April,  1650.  Of 
these,  five  were  executed  in  the  last  six  years  of  Henry  VUL, 
twenty-five  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  seven  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  ten  in  that  of  Charles  I.,  and  two  during  the  interreg. 
num.  "  This,"  says  Mr.  Crabtree,  "ib  certainly  a  fcnnnidable 
catalogue,  for  the  time  it  takes  in,  and  has  doubtless  given  rise 
to  the  expression,  ^from  Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax,  good  Lord 
detirers  us,"  ''which,"  says  Fuller,  "  b  part  of  the  Beggars'  and 
Vagrants'  Liberty :  of  these  three  frightful  things  unto  them, 
it  is  feared,  that  they  least  feared  the  first,  conceiting  it  the 
furthest  frmn  them.  Hull  is  terrible  unto  them  as  a  town  of 
good  government  where  they  meet  with  punitive  charity,  and. 
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'tis  to  be  feared,  are  oftener  corrected  than  amended.  Halifax  is 
formidable  unto  them  for  the  lav  thereof,  whereby  thieves,  taken 
in  the  very  act  of  stealing  cloth,  are  instantly  beheaded  with  an 
engine,  without  any  further  legal  prooedings." 


SECTION  IV. 
HISTORICAL  PARTICULARS  CONTINUED. 


In  our  history  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  to  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers  for  an  account  of  the  progress  of  that 
Taluable  source  of  mercantile  wealth  in  this  parish,  we  have 
stated  that  a  material  change  in  the  character  of  the  population 
was  effected  by  the  settlement  of  a  considerable  number  of 
foreigners  in  the  town.  The  woollen  manufacture,  for  which 
this  town  and  neighbourhood  have  been  famous  for  ages,  pre- 
vailed here,  though  on  a  very  limited  scale,  as  early  as  the  year 
1414,  and  continued  to  increase  from  the  year  1443  to  1540. 
The  manufacturers  of  Flanders  seeking  refuge  from  the  persecu. 
tioDs  with  which  they  were  assailed  in  their  own  country, 
repaired  in  great  numbers  to  England,  and  many  of  them  are 
supposed  to  have  settled  at  Halifax.  This  conjecture  derives 
some  strength  from  the  similarity  which  exists  in  the  dialect  of 
the  labouring  class  here  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  particularly  in 
Friesland,  and  hence  the  following  distich : — 

"  Gooid  brade,  botter,  and  sheeae 
**  Is  gooid  Halifiuc,  and  gooid  Frieee.** 

Whatever  influence  the  residence  of  these  good  Fricslanders 
may  have  had  upon  the  population,  it  must  have  been  only 
temporary^  and  their  names,  and  even  their  memories,  have  long 
since  disappeared.  The  establishment  of  such  a  system  of  manu- 
facturing colonization  in  the  heart  of  England,  at  so  remote  and 
barbarous  a  period,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  singular 
circumstances  in  our  history.  From  the  sixteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  progress  of  Halifax  in  population  and 
affluence,  appears  to  have  been  steady,  although  no  circumstances 
have  been  recorded  to  afford  to  us  a  precise  notation  of  the 
increase. 
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When  the  civil  wars  broke  out  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
parliament — ^when  the  kingdom  was  convulsed  to  its  centre,  and 
Yorkshire,  more  particularly,  was  deluged  with  blood — Hali&x, 
being  situated  in  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country,  and  oat  of 
the  ordinary  range  of  hostile  armies,  does  not  appear,  from  the 
records  that  are  extant,  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  calamities 
of  war.  In  the  civil  wars,  at  this  period  of  anarchy,  the  tovn 
was  garrisoned  by  the  Parliamentarians,  and  seems  to  have  been 
strongly  attached  to  their  cause.  At  that  period  an  obstinate 
action  took  place  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  the  top  of  Halifax 
bank,  adjoining  the  road  to  Wakefield ;  this  gave  the  place  the 
name  of  Blood  Field,  which  designation  it  retains  to  this  day. 
There  are  also  in  different  parts  of  the  parish  some  vestiges  of 
intrenchments,  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  up  in  those 
unhappy  times,  together  with  some  traditionary  accounts  of 
skirmishes,  which  were  not,  however,  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
gain  a  place  in  the  written  records  of  the  times.  After  the  dvil 
wars  were  ended,  Halite  was  represented  in  parliament,  both  in 
the  ]ime  of  the  Commonwealth  and  imder  the  Protectorate,  but 
it  appears  that  this  privilege  was  withdrawn  on  the  restoratioo. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  signalized  in  the  history  of  the 
parish  by  pestilential  disease.  We  have  already  described  the 
tremendous  ravages  of  the  plague  in  Leeds  and  other  parts  of  the 
district,  and  we  find  that  even  this  parish,  although  so  celebrated 
for  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  was  visited  by  its  desolations. 
Although  when  that  dreadful  epidemic,  the  cholera,  so  fearfully 
prevailed  in  many  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  excited  such 
universal  consternation  among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  it 
never  reached  Halifax,  not  a  single  accredited  case  of  disease 
having  been  reported  in  the  town,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  so 
highly  privileged  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Crabtree  has 
thus  stated  the  intelligence  collected  relative  to  these  visitations. 
''Of  that  dreadful  epidemic,  the  plague,  it  appears  from  the 
register  of  Halifax,  that  there  died  in  the  township  of  Ovenden 
of  the  pestilence,  and  were  buried  near  their  own  dwellings,  in 
1631,  sixty  persons;  and  in  the  same  year,  one  hundred  and 
seven  persons  are  said  to  have  died  of  that  disorder  at  Hepton- 
staD,  several  of  whom  were  buried  at  home,  but  all  entered  in 
the  register  there.  In  the  year  1675  there  prevailed  an 
epidemic  distemper,  profanely  called  the  jolly  rani,  it  was  a 
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severe  eold  and  riolent  cough,  which  visited  York^  Hull,  Hali&x, 
and  other  places^  and  affected  all  manner  of  persons  so  unusually^ 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  hear  distinctly  an  entire  sentence 
of  a  sermon.  In  the  year  1681  the  small  pox  is  said  to  have 
been  very  &tai  at  Halifax^  also  at  a  subsequent  period." 

Of  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  traditional  accounts  remain  to 
the  present  day,  which  prove  how  great  and  how  pervading  must 
have  been  the  alarm.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  poverty  of  the 
iohabitantfli,  the  defective  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food, 
and  the  incompetency  of  their  habitations  to  resist  the  influence 
of  the  weather,  all  concurred  in  aggravating  a  disease  which,  we 
trust,  has  for  ever  disappeared  in  this  country. 

The  rapid  advance  of  Hali&x  in  consequence  and  opulence  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  indicated  by  an  interesting  transac 
tion  which  took  place  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  government 
in  1634.  In  that  year,  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  persons 
resorting  to  the  town  from  the  adjoining  districts  in  search  of 
employment  was  so  considerable,  that  many  of  the  working 
inhabitants  were  in  imminent  danger  of  utter  ruin.  The  sufferers 
therefore  determined  to  apply  to  parliament  for  relief,  and  they 
transmitted  a  petition  to  the  legislature.  This  document  sets 
forth — "  That  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  clothiers, 
that  their  trade  is  now^of  late  much  impoverished  and  like  to  be 
ruined  by  reason  of  the  great  multitude  of  poor  people  there  daily 
increasing,  which  hath  occasioned  many  able  men  to  remove  to 
other  places,  being  oppressed  with  the  heavy  burthen  of  the 
assessments  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  there  being 
above  £40  paid  monthly  to  the  poor,  and  most  years  18  or 
19  months'  assessments  collected  for  one  year ;  that  Nathaniel 
Waterhouse,  gent,  hath  given  a  large  house  to  be  employed  for 
a  workhouse ;  and  that  the  poor  people  are  most  of  them  idle 
and  disorderly,  embezzling  or  spoiling  the  work  brought  to 
them."  In  those  days,  it  was  common  for  governments  to  dabble 
in  every  municipal  arrangement.  Instead  of  leaving  the  inhabi- 
tants, directed  by  proper  officers,  to  manage  their  affairs  for 
themselves  as  their  local  necessities  demanded,  acts  of  parliament 
were  passed  or  charters  were  given,  which  very  soon  proved  to  be 
defective  and  to  require  alteration  and  improvement  The  work- 
house at  Hali&x,  however,  is  governed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  to  which  we  are  now  to  refer  to  the  present  day. 
VOL.  II.  R  r 
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A  charter  was  given  by  Charles  I.  which  directed — **  That 
thirteen  of  the  ablest  and  most  discreet  person^  in  the  said  town 
and  parish  shall  be  for  ever  hereafter  a  Boefy  Corporate  and 
Politic  by  the  name  of  Master  and  Governors  of  the  Workhouse 
for  the  poor  in  the  town  and  parish  of  Halifax.'*  In  1635^  orders 
were  made  for  such  strangers  as  were  likely  to  become  chargealile 
to  the  town  to  be  removed.  Such  as  kept  them  in  their  families 
contrary  to  order,  were  fined  or  compelled  to  give  security  that 
they  should  not  become  chargeable  to  the  town.  Those  who 
were  convicted  of  swearing,  using  or  keeping  gaming  houses,  and 
tippling  at  unseasonable  hours,  were  fined ;  such  as  embezzled  or 
spoiled  their  work,  or  were  idle,  unruly,  or  made  a  practice  of 
begging,  were  whipped,  set  to  work,  or  sent  to  their  place  of 
settlement ;  in  short,  such  regulations  were  made,  and  put  in 
execution,  for  keeping  the  paupers  in  order,  that  near  70  persons 
were  whipped  at  the  whipping  stock  in  the  workhouse,  from 
Dec.  9, 1635,  to  Oct.  10, 1638, 

Another  curious  fact  may  be  recorded  of  Halifax,  in  the  same 
century.  During  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  the  civil  war, 
the  people  who  were  in  possession  of  money  hoarded  it  awaVi 
and  concealed  it  in  the  most  retired  places,  lest  it  should  be 
taken  by  the  marauding  parties  which  belonged  to  the  contend- 
ing  armies.  Such  was  consequently  the  scarcity  of  the  circulating 
medium,  that  the  utmost  difficulty  was  experienced  in  carryiag 
on  the  transactions  of  commerce  and  mercantile  affairs.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax  adopted  a  scheme  to  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  which  has  frequently  been  imitated  in  subsequent 
times.  They  issued  penny  and  half-penny  tokens,  and  this 
coinage  appears  soon  to  have  been  extensively  circulated,  because 
the  people  were  so  universally  incommoded  by  the  total  absence 
of  copper  money  coined  by  authority.  Twelve  years  af^er  the 
restoration  of  C!harles  II.  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  a  final 
stop  to  the  practice,  and  the  use  of  this  private  coinage  was  cried 
down  by  proclamation. 

In  this  century  the  facilities  for  travelling  in  the  parish  of 
Halifax  were  of  the  very  worst  description,  and  this  one  fact 
proves  the  semi. barbarism  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  time.  The 
well  known  Water  Poet,  Taylor,  who  published  a  book  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  called  "  Part  of  this  Summer's  Travel,  or 
News  from  Hell,  Hull  and  Halifax,"  says  of  the  roads—''  When 
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I  left  HalifiEa,  I  rode  over  such  ways  as  were  past  comparison  or 
amendment,  for  y^hen  I  went  over  a  lofty  mountain  called 
Biackstone  Edge,  I  thought  myself  in  the  land  of  break-necke, 
it  was  so  very  steep  and  tedious."  A  few  years  afterwards 
too,  the  same  fact  was  ludicrously  stated  by  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
the  curate  of  Lightdiffe,  who  preached  a  sermon  at  Halifex, 
which  he  subsequently  published,  and  in  which  he  sa3^8 — **  The 
highways  did  lament  and  mourn  as  he  came  that  day,  because 
they  were  deprived  of  Mr.  Waterhouse's  legacies,  and  whereas 
their,  seasonable  repair  would  magnify  the  dead,  their  deepness 
and  unpassableness  did  shame  the  living."  But  little  improve- 
ment took  place  in  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  until  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 


I 


SECTION  V.    MISCELLANEOUS  PARTIOULAICa 


• 


We  shall  tm\t  present  to  the  teadtt  Mme  misceltaiiMiis 
particalkrs  reiatfV'e  to  the  history  of  Halifki,  whtdi^  altboo^ 
they  hare  no  itinttial  connexion,  oaght  not  to  be  omttled  even 
from  this  abridged  narration. 

One  of  the  last  living  memorials  in  this  part  of  the  country 
of  the  use  of  the  bow,  once  so  deadly  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  yeomen,  disappeared  in  this  parish  in  1675.  On  the 
eleventh  of  January  in  that  year,  died  John  King,  of  Hipper- 
holme,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  best  archer  of  his  time. 
Such  was  his  celebrity,- that  according  to  our  amusing  old  annalist, 
he  was  sent  for  to  court  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  "won 
great  wagers,"  as  he  did  also  during  the  civil  wars  at  Manchester, 
where  he  was  carried'  on  men's  shoulders  as  the  victor  of  the 
field,  some  of  (he  gentry  crying  after  him  "  A  king,  a  king !" 
which  alarmed  the  republicans,  who  cried  out,  "  Treason,  treason, 
a  plot."  Would  that  we  had  to  record  the  death  of  the  last  man, 
skilled  in  the  use  of  any  of  the  weapons  of  murderous  war ! 
Such  an  event  would  demand  the  rejoicing  of  the  country  and 
the  world. 

A  curious  circumstance  is  recorded  of  the  tax  levied  upon 
Halifax  market  in  1700,  and  of  the  period  at  which  that  market 
was  held.  At  this  time,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  claimed  a  penny 
for  every  piece  of  undressed  cloth  sold  in  the  hall  at  Halifax, 
and  received  weekly  from  that  impost  thirty  and  sometimes 
forty  shillings.  Great  quantities  of  coloured  cloth  were  then 
sold  in  the  butchers'  shambles,  and  the  cloth  market  began  at 
six  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and  eight  in  the  winter.  The 
arrangements  of  our  ancestors  about  their  markets  and  tbeir 
municipal  affairs  in  general,  were  both  awkward  and  impolitic  ; 
it  is  indeed  extraordinary  that  they  could  have  endured  with 
such  uniform  patience  the  difficulties  which  were  thrown  in  their 
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way  by  ignorant  goFernments  and  by  a  grasping  aristocracy; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to^refer  to  the  exaction  of  such  imposts 
as  that  we  hare  just  alhided  to,  without  referring  to  the  well 
known  mercantile  exclamation — ''Trade  has  been  used  worse 
than  any  thing  dse  in  the  world/' 

A  catastrophe  which  excited  general  attention  and  ccmstema*. 
tion  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  occurred  on  the  eighteenth  of 
May,  17224  This  catastrophe  could  only  have  occurred  in 
a  mountainous  country,  and  to  this  day  it  is  commemorated  in 
the  yicinity  with  every  demonstration  of  interest.  The  chronicler 
tells  Qs^  that  on  the  day  we  hare  mentioned,  between  the  hours  of 
three  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  water  rose  seven  yards 
perpendicular,  in  Ripponden  vale,  near  Halifax,  and  bore  down 
in  its  course  several  bridges,  mills,  and  a  number  of  houses. 
Many  persons  also  lost  their  lives  on  this  melancholy  occasion. 
Ri|^Kmden  chapel  was  much  damaged,  part  of  the  church  yard 
washed  away,  the  graves  laid  open,  and  a  coffin  was  lodged  in 
a  tree  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  injury  sustained  created 
the  necessity  for  a  new  chapel,  which  was  built  very  soon 
afterwards.  The  stranger  at  the  present  day  will  discern  the 
memorials  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  wall 
by  which  the  chi^^  is  surrounded,  whUe.the  exceedingly  low 
position  of  the  edifice  suggests  to  his  mind  the  damage  which 
might  speedily  be  done  in  the  event  of  such  another  calamity. 

In  the  year  17^  circumstances  occurred  in  this  parish,  that 
excited  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  population 
of  its  secluded  vallies,  which  has  not  been  entirely  removed  to 
the  present  day.  Of  these  events,  the  obscure  valley  of  Turvin, 
in  the  township  of  Erringden,  was  the  principal  scene.  The 
lawless  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  inaccessible  nature 
of  the  place,  at  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  rendered  this  valley 
and  the  adjoining  wilds  unhappily  notorious,  and  at  length 
attracted  the  attention  of  government.  Here  the  current  coins  of 
England  and  Portugal'  .were  clipped  and  defiuxd;  and  the 
clippings  and  filings,  during  several  years,  were  melted  down, 
and  re^truck  in  dies.  The  coiners  had  no  screw  presses  for  the 
purpose,  but  fixed  their  dies  in  heavy  blocks ;  the  impression 
was  produced  by  the  strokes  of  sledge  hammers,  which  were 
nightly  heard  on  every  side>  no  one  daring  to  interrupt  the 
powiftrftil   and  desperate   gang.     The  following  are  the  events 
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which  led  to  their  apprebensiou  nod  dispersion.  In  the  earlj 
part  of  1700^  a  mui  <^t  Leeds  was  indicted  for  paying  a  bad  "  nx 
mnd  thirtff,"  and  many  persons  in  Hali&x  and  other  places  were 
apprehended  for  clipping  and  sweating  the  d6s.,  18s.»  and  6b.  9d. 
and  other  gold  pieces,  and  for  counterfeiting  the  Portuguese  ond 
then  current  in  England.  At  the  York  Spring  Assises,  about 
forty  coiners  and  clippers  were  tried,  but  only  two  were 
executed,  yiz.  James  Oldfield,  of  Warley,  and  David  Hartley, 
of  Erringden.  The  latter  was  called  ''  King  David/'  by  his 
illicit  fraternity,  who  had  another  chief  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  "  Duke  of  Edinburgh."  The  fiivorite  haunt  of  this  deqierate 
gang,  was  the  wild  and  mountainous  region  we  have  already 
mentioned,  of  which  many  of  them  were  natives.  After  David 
their  **  king"  had  been  apprehended  in  the  town  of  Halifiu, 
some  of  the  gang  murdered  Mr.  Deighton,  a  supervisor,  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  his  own  house,  for  which  crime,  Robert 
Thomas  was  executed  at  York,  on  the  6tb  of  August,  1774,  and 
gibbetted  on  the  Beacon  Hill,  with  his  right  hand  pointing  to 
the  scene  of  the  murder.  Matthew  Normanton  also  suffered 
death  as  an  accomplice;  another  of  the  gang  was  afterwaids 
executed,  and  the  criminal  confederacy  was  finally  broken  up 
It  was  long,  however,  before  the  practice  was  completely 
abandoned,  and  up  to  a  late  period,  counterfeit  money  is 
stated  to  have  been  very  abundant  in  the  vicinity. 

Political  excitement,  it  appears,  was  by  no  means  unknown  in 
Halifax,  at  a  period  when  it  never  ruffled  the  calm  of  other  places, 
where  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  population  were  by  no 
means  so  strong,  nor  their  sensibilities  so  lively.  We  find  that 
in  1770>  when  John  Wilks,  who  had  been  imprisioned  for  his 
assertion  of  popular  rights,  was  liberated  from  his  incarceration, 
the  event  was  celebrated  in  Halite  by  ringing  of  beUs,  firewcM-ks, 
illuminations,  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy. 

A  riot,  followed  by  melancholy  consequences,  occurred  in 
Halifax,  in  1783.  It  appears  that  the  high  price  of  com  had 
created  general  dissatisfaction  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  the  people  were  roused  into  extreme  exasperation  by  their 
sufferings.  In  the  month  of  June,  riotous  assemblages  at 
Bradford,  Halifox,  Huddersfield,  and  Rochdale,  demanded  an 
immediate  reduction  in  the  price  of  com,  and  on  the  market  dap 
they  compelled  the  dealers  to  sell  at  such  prices  as  they  (Um 
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mob)  chose  to  fix.  At  Halifax,  they  robbed  the  ^roers  both  of 
com  and  meal,  and  perpetrated  outrages  which  demanded  the 
effectual  interposition  of  the  legislature.  Several  of  the  rioters 
were  apprehended ;  two  of  them,  Thomas  Spencer  and  Mark 
Saltonstall  were  condemned  to  die ;  their  sentence  was  carried 
into  effect,  and  they  were  executed  on  the  summit  of  Beacon 
Hill.  An  immense  multitude  was  collected  to  witness  their 
death,  which  produced  a  general  impression  of  indignation  among 
the  people.  The  price  of  com  at  this  period  was  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  bushel. 

When  the  a*eToIutionary  war  broke  out  with  France,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  parish  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
laudable  spirit  and  patriotism.  The  Halifox  volunteers,  raised 
and  accoutred  without  any  expense  to  the  country,  was  a  fine 
body  of  men ;  and  when  the  volunteer  regiments  fron  different 
parts  of  the  West  Riding  were  reviewed  on  Chapel  Town  Moor, 
before  General  Cameron  and  sixty  thousand  spectators,  the 
Halifax  regiment  was  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  stature  and 
general  appearance  of  the  men.  This  review  took  place  on 
June  25th,  1795.  This  regiment  of  volunteers  was  disembodied 
on  May  13th,  1802.  They  were  re..embodied  in  1803,  and  on 
January  30th,  in  the  following  year,  Lady  Mary  Horton  presented 
their  colours  to  the  commander,  Colonel  Horton.  Had  it  ever 
been  necessary  for  them  to  enter  into  actual  conflict,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  pre-eminently  dis- 
tingaished  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  same  patriotic  spirit  which  was  exemplified  in  the 
equipment  of  this  fine  body  of  volunteers,  was  displayed  when 
intelligence  arrived  in  this  country  of  the  decisive  victory  gained 
by  the  allied  armies  over  the  French  in  1813,  on  the  plains  of 
Leipsic.  The  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  of  December, 
in  that  year,  were  memorable  days  of  feasting  and  revelling— on 
the  former  day  for  the  manufacturers  and  gentry,  and  on  the  latter 
day  the  people  in  general.  A  large  ox  was  roasted  whole  in 
a  field  at  the  bottom  of  Horton.Street,  and  large  quantities  of 
liquor,  according  to  a  wicked  and  contemptible  custom,  were 
distributed  among  the  populace.  The  prevalent  drunkenness 
and  confusion  of  the  town,  is  spoken  of  with  abhorrence  to  the 
present  day. 

A  very  different  feeling  was  excited  in  the  course  of  the  same 
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year,  by  the  moBt  disastrous  and  iatal  coach  accident  which  eTer 
toolc  place  in  the  county  of  York.  On  the  first  of  July,  a  new 
coach  called  the  Jubilee,  bega.n  to  run  between  Leeds  and  Halifio. 
It  appears  that  the  coachman,  the  day  after  the  rehide  was  pat 
upon  the  road,  lost  his  command  over  the  horses,  as  they 
descended  the  Bank  :  at  full  gallop  they  passed  through  Haley 
Hill;  the  coach  was  overturned  with  dreadful  violence  at  the 
comer  of  the  North  Bridge,  and  three  persons  were  kiUed  on  the 
spot  The  names  of  these  sufferers  were  Joshua  Milner,  the 
beadle  of  Halifiaix ;  Mr.  John  Sykes,  an  eminent  engine  builder 
of  Bolton  Le  Moors;  and  David  Brotherton,  the  coadiman. 
Joshua  Milner,  the  beadle,  was  well  known  and  highly  respected 
in  the  town  of  Halifax.  Another  dreadful  event  occurred  near 
the  scene  of  this  accident,  in  1819.  On  the  night  of  Saturday, 
May  29th,  Mr.  Asquith,  of  Hipperholroe,  was  crueUy  throwB 
over  the  battlements  of  Halifax  bridge,  by  some  unknown 
assassin,  and,  being  precipitated  to  a  depth  of  46  feet,  was 
found  dead  the  next  morning;  soon  afterwards,  the  walls  of  the 
bridge  were  surmounted  with  iron  pallisades,  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  any  similar  occurrence. 

We  have  referred  to  the  political  excitement  which  prevailed 
in  Halifea,  when  the  notorious  John  Wilks  was  liberated  from 
his  confinement  in  1780.  It  would  bear  no  comparison,  however, 
with  that  which  prevailed  in  1819.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  of  the  attainment  of  reading,  had  enabled  the  great  body  of 
the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
information  upon  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  when 
this  subjeet  was  discussed  throughout  the  country,  the  reformers 
of  Halifax  distinguished  themselves  by  peculiar  energy  and  zeal. 
On  the  4th  of  October,  1819,  a  meeting  was  held  on  Skircoat 
Mo<n*,  which  was  attended  by  more  than  forty  thousand  indin. 
duals.  One  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  this  meeting,  was  not 
a  little  exfaraordinary.  It  was  expressive  of  a  determination,  on 
the  part  of  the  working  classes,  to  abstain  from  all  exdseaUe 
articles  until  the  desired  reform  was  obtained.  The  resolutioo, 
however,  was  soon  violated  and  forgotten. 

When  the  Reform  Act  came  into  operation  in  1832,  Hali&x 
returned  two  reformers  in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Wood  and 
BHggs,  whose  services  appeared  to  afford  every  satisfiu^on  to 
their  constituents. 
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But  in  1835,  at  the  general  election,  the  case  was  very 
different.  Mr.  Briggs  having  retired,  his  place  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  Protheroe,  as  a  candidate  on  the  liberal  interest ;  Mr.  Wood, 
the  old  member,  again  presented  himself  to  the  electors ;  and  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley,  the  son  of  Lord  Whamdiffe,  was  brought 
forwards  by  the  Tories.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  the  election 
terminated  on  Thursday,  January  8,  when  the  numbers  were, 

Mr.  Wood        ....  336 

Mr.  Wortley        ....        308 
Mr.  Protheroe  307 

We  legret  to  state  that  the  dose  of  this  election  was  dis- 
graced by  some  alarming  riots.  The  first  serious  affiray  took 
place  on  the  last  day  of  polling  at  the  Bull's  Head,  by  a  party 
who  had  been  previously  served  with  ale  in  the  Talbot  yard, 
and  then  marched  up  to  the  Bull's  Head,  with  band  and 
banners  ;  they  destroyed  one  or  more  of  the  electioneering  flags, 
and  made  active  use  of  their  bludgeons  all  around.  The  opposite 
party  then  supplied  themselves  with  sticks,  barrel  staves,  &c. 
from  the  various  yards  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  mustering  all 
their  strength,  followed  the  blues  down  the  street :  they  went 
down  to  the  Swan,  when  there  was  a  skirmish,  and  all  the 
windows  of  the  house  were  broken  :  the  more  active  of  the  rioters 
were  boys  and  young  men,  who  loudly  complained  of  the  unpro- 
voked blows  they  had  received.  Various  other  places  were 
afterwards  attacked,  and  windows  broken ;  among  the  number 
were  the  following — ^The  White  Horse,  Southgate ;  the  Shak- 
speare  Tavern  ;  the  Talbot,  in  which  every  window  was  broken  ; 
Mr.  Lister's,  the  auctioneer ;  the  Blucher,  public-house ;  Mr. 
Staveley's,  Beanfield,  windows  broken  and  other  damage  done ; 
Mr.  J.  Holdsworth's,  Shaw-hill ;  Mr.  C.  Rawson's,  Hope-house, 
windows,  8cc.,  broken ;  Mr.  J.  Rawson's,  the  Shay,  windows,  &c. 
broken.  Hence  they  directed  their  course  to  Mr.  J.  Norris's 
house,  Saville-hill,  where  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms  were 
both  broken  into  and  rifled,  and  the  furniture,  books.  Sec, 
scattered  over  the  lawn  and  garden.  The  mob  then  proceeded 
to  the  Bee-Hive,  in  King  Crossjiane,  where  they  broke  the 
windows ;  hence,  through  the  town,  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  dram-shop. 
North  Bridge,  where  they  also  smashed  the  windows.  The 
veng^nce  of  the  mob  seems  here  to  have  been  stayed^, though 
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Mr.  AtkiDSon  had  the  imprudence  to  fire  shots  through  the 
windows^  at  least  twenty  minutes  after  the  attack  had  onameDoed, 
and  when  it  had  much  subsided  ;  yet,  by  the  active  interfereoee, 
and  remonstrance,  and  appeal  of  a  large  body  of  the  electors,  who 
at  this  period  had  arrived,  no  further  damage  of  consequence  was 
done ;  for,  though  the  mob  afterwards  proceeded  to  a  beer^op, 
in  Foundry-Street,  the  landlord  of  which  had  voted  hr  Mr. 
Wortley,  yet,  by  appeals  to  the  good  sense,  honesty,  and  character 
of  the  working  dasses  of  the  town,  the  ringleaders  were  checked, 
and  finally  prevented  from  executing  further  vengeance.  The 
town  remained  quiet  all  the  rest  of  the  night. 

On  Monday,  February  10,  the  ruin  or  damage  done  duriog 
the  course  of  these  riots,  was  arranged.  A  special  session  vas 
held  in  the  magistrates'  office  for  this  purpose,  and  the  daiins 
lor  compensation  under  thirty  pounds  were  dismissed.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  claimants  who  had  given  the  usual 
notices,  and  whose  claims  were  to  be  considered  by  the  magistrates 
assembled : — Christopher  Rawson,  £^.  banker,  £30;  Mr. 
Joseph  Bottomley,  Sun  Inn,  £30;  Mr.  John  Holdswortfaj 
Pigeons,  £30 ;  Mr.  John  Lister,  surgeon,  £26  15s.  6d. ;  Messrs. 
F.  H.  and  W.  Nicholson,  drapers,  £17  I7s. ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Atkinson,  spirit  merchant,  £17  Ds.  8d. ;  Mr.  Wm.  Akroyd, 
King  of  Prussia,  £15  ;  Mr.  James  Balmforth,  Britannia,  £13; 
Mr.  John  Helliwell,  beer-seller,  £12;  John  Staveley,  Esq., 
merchant,  £11  5s.  lid.;  Mr.  Thomas  Mann,  White  Hart, 
£8  9s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Joseph  Bairstow,  Union  Cross,  £7 ;  Mr.  Jas. 
Brier,  White  Horse,  £6  9s.  lOd. ;  Mr.  John  Smithson,  King's 
Head,  £6  3s.;  Mrs.  Mary  Bairstow,  Shakspeare,  £5  lis.: 
Mr.  Benjamin  Wood,  druggist,  £3 ;  Mr.  Wm.  Firth,  Black 
Bull,  £3 ;  making  a  sum  of  £241    12s.  5d. 

The  only  magistrates  present  were,  John  Waterhouse,  Esq., 
of  Well  Head,  Halifax;  George  Pollard,  Esq.,  of  Stannarj 
Hall,  Halifax  ;  and  Matthew  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Manningbam 
Lodge,  Bradford.  Mr.  Foster,  of  Manchester,  appeared  as  coun- 
sel for  the  claimants.  Mr.  Wasney,  of  Huddersfield,  appeared 
for  the  hundred,  and  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Sheffield, 
Solicitor  to  the  West-Riding.  The  usual  notices  were  proved  t') 
have  been  given ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  claim  of  C.  Rawse:, 
Esq.,  would  be  taken  to  the  assizes,  the  damage  having  been 
ascertained  to  amount  to  seventy-six  pounds.    All  these  daims 
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were  allowed  with  some  trifling  deductions.  -  These  riots  were 
productive  of  great  exasperation  of  violent  party  feeling,  th^ 
excitement  of  which  was  one  of  the  most  melancholy  events 
which  ever  took  place  in  the  town  of  Halifax., 
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The  Parish  of  Halifax,  of  course  in  the  diocese  of  York,  and 
iD  the  arc^deaconrr  of  the  VWest-Riding,  constitutes  a  vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Butw within  the  parish  there  are  three 
sub-divisions,  the  origin  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 
These  sub-divisions  are,  the  parish  of  Halifu,  containing  ten 
townsliips;  the  parochial  chapelry  of  Elhind,  containing  six 
townships ;  and  the  parochial  chapelry  of  Heptonstall,  comprising 
five  townships.  Upon  this  division,  Crabtree  tells  us — "  Shortly 
after  the  erection  of  the  Parish  Church,  there  arose,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  two  ecclesiastical  edifices  called  Parochial 
Chapels,  viz.  Elland  and  Heptonstall,  these,  in  common  with 
the  mother  church,  possess  the  rights  of  baptism,  the  nuptial 
benediction,  and  of  sepulture,  but  do  not  participate  in  the  tithe 
of  the  land  around  them.  Ten  ecclesiastical  chapels  were  erected 
in  the  out-townships,  between  the  twelfth  century  and  the 
Reformation.  Trinity  Church,  in  the  town,  in  the  year  1798 ; 
a  Chapel  in  Erringden,  in  1815  ;  St  James's,  in  the  town,  and 
the  Chapels  in  Brighouse  and  Mytholm,  during  the  incumbency 
of  the  present  Vicar,  making  a  total  of  eighteen  ecclesiastical 
places  of  worship  throughout  the  parish ;  to  these  may  be  added 
a  Chapel  at  King  Cross,  in  Skircoat,  licensed  by  the  Archbishop 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  service." 

Of  course  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  detailed 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  parish.  Such  a  history  would  require 
a  volume  rather  than  a  section.  We  shall,  however,  present  as 
much  condensed  information  upon  the  subject  as  our  limits  will 
allow,  and  perhaps  as  our  readers  will  require. 

I.    EPISCOPAL  HISTORY. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  work,  we  have  referred  to  the 
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gnat  dimensions  and  importance  of  the  parish  of  Dewsbury  in 
Saxon  times ;  from  this  parish,  it  has  been  fully  ascertained,  that 
of  Halifax  was  taken  at  an  early  period.  The  oldest  mention 
made  of  a  church  at  Halifax,  is  in  a  grant  or  confirmation  from 
one  of  the  earls  of  Warren,  of  certain  churches  in  the  manor  of 
Wakefield  and  other  places,  to  the  priory  of  Lewes  in  Sussex. 
The  earl  of  Warenne,  by  whom  this  grant  was  made,  was  the 
third  earl  of  that  name,  who  died  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century.     " 

Since  there  is  no  mention  made  of  a  church  in  the  Doomsday 
smrey,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  church  at  Halifax,  must  have 
been  erected  soon  after  the  compilation  of  that  great  work. 
Dr.  Whitaker  asserts  that  of  this  first  church  not  a  vestige  now 
remains.  It  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  about  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  because  the  windows  of  the  North  wall  of  the  nave, 
surrounded  by  demi-cylindrical  mouldings,  and  with  only  a  single 
ramification,  are  assignable  to  that  age.  This  is  the  only  rem. 
nant  of  the  second  church.  With  respect  to  the  precise  time 
when  the  present  edifice  was  commenced,  all  evidence,  internal  as 
well  as  external,  concurs  in  fixing  it  to  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
and  the  whole  work  to  the  incumbency  of  one  vicar,  Thomas 
Wilkinson.  Dr.  Whitaker  goes  on  to  say — '*  Though  the  general 
proportions  which  are  singularly  light  and  airy,  the  mouldings  of 
the  columns  remarkable  for  ^heir  cavettoes,  and  the  precise 
turn  of  the  arches  is  so  completely  maintained,  as  to  prove 
a  general  adherence  to  the  original  plan ;  yet  two  after.thoughts 
appear  to  have  occurred  in  the  progress  of  this  work.  The 
workmen  seem  to  have  begun  at  the  VVest  end,  and  with  the 
intention  of  mounting  a  tower  on  the  wall  of  the  West  front,  and 
on  the  two  next  columns  Eastward.  An  evidence  of  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  staircase  in  the  wall,  which  now  leads  to  nothing. 
It  seems,  however,  that  as  in  consequence  of  the  low  situation  of 
the  church,  a  very  lofty  bell  tower  was  required,  the  constructors 
of  the  work  very  prudently  distrusted  the  strength  of  these  two 
columns,  and  began  the  entire  steeple  from  the  ground  Westward 
iff  the  church.  Hence  they  proceeded  Eastward,  intending,  as  it 
should  seem,  to  carry  the  church  no  further  than  the  entrance  to 
the  present  choir,  for  on  the  springers  of  the  second  column 
West  from  thence,  are  cross  springers  North  and  South,  evidently 
intended  for  arches  to  divide  the  nave  and  choir ;  nay,  more,  in 
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the  more  northerly  of  these  two  coIuidds  is  actually  remainiiig 
the  groove  for  the  great  heam  to  support  the  rood  loft,  which 
shews  that  this  arrangement  had  actually  taken  place ;  yet  before 
the  work  was  quite  completed,  or  very  soon  after,  the  work  wis 
extended  three  arches  further,  and  on  exactly  the  same  plan  with 
the  parts  already  finished. 

"  This  produced  the  bold  and  lightsome  choir,  of  which  the 
East  window,  according  to  the  inscription  upon  his  arms,  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of  Vicar  Wilkinson,  a.  d.  1480 :  aocordiog 
to  my  hypothesis,  therefore,  the  West  end  must  have  oommenoed, 
and  the  first  columns  erected  some  time  before,  and  probaUy  ba 
early  as  the  first  years  of  Wilkinson's  incumbency,  whom,  from 
an  original  attestation  to  a  charter  I  know  to  have  been  near, 
A.  D.  1440." 

Within  the  church,  are  two  chapels,  one  on  the  North  side, 
the  other  on  the  South ;  the  former  of  these,  called  Rokeby's 
Chapel,  which  is  eleven  yards  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  fire 
yards  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  was  erected  in  consequence  of 
the  will  of  Dr.  William  Rokeby,  vicar  of  Halifax,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  died  November  29,  1521,  and 
ordered  that  his  bowels  and  heart  should  be  buried  in  the  choir 
of  this  church,  and  his  body  in  the  new  chapel  at  Sandal.  Bf 
this  testament  he  also  ordered  this  chapel  to  be  erected  and  used 
as  a  chantry.  The  Chapel  on  the  fiouth  side  of  the  church,  is 
somewhat  above  sixteen  yards  and  a  half  in  length,  and  about 
five  yards  and  a  quarter  broad.  All  that  is  known  of  it  is  firom 
an  inscription  which  says,  that  Robert  Holdsworth,  LLJ).,  the 
twelfth  vicar,  built  it  in  the  year  1554,  at  his  own  expense. 

The  screen  dividing  the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the  church, 
is  of  very  fine  workmanship.  At  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  stalls  formerly  occupied  by  the  priest  and 
his  clerks,  are  divided  into  pews  for  the  use  of  the  vicar  and  the 
dergy  officiating  at  the  church.  The  communion  table  has  nothing 
remarkable ;  in  the  chancel  itself  are  the  tombs  of  many  of  the 
vicars  of  the  church.  The  North  side  of  the  edifice  is  occupied 
by  a  gaUery,  the  pews  in  which  belong  to  the  out-townships ; 
there  is  another  galleiy  behind  this,  called  the  calf  gallery ;  the 
organ  gallery  is  at  the  West  end  of  the  church,  the  organ  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  1766 ;  in  the  South  side  of  the  church 
is  a  beautiful  painted  window,  executed  by  Bamett,  of  York,  and 
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erected  1830^  at  the  expense  of  Christopher  Rawson,  Esq.  of 
Halifax.  The  most  ancient  entrance  to  the  church  is  on  the 
North  side^  bat  the  principal  one  is  on  the  South,  by  a  porch, 
over  which  are  the  arms  of  the  Lacies.  The  font  is  an  octagonal 
basin,  with  a  beautiful  spiral  cove,  sixteen  feet  in  height,  richly- 
carved,  with  crockets,  &c.  Near  this  is  the  fullJength  effigy  of 
a  man  holding  the  poor  box  in  his  hands. 

The  steeple  at  the  West  end  of  the  church  was  built  by  the 
munificence  of  the  fiamilies  of  the  Lacies  and  Saviles,  it  is  of  the 
same  date  with  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and  it  is  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  feet  high  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  pinnacles. 
It  contains  ten  fine  musical  bells,  which  are  allowed  by  con- 
noisseurs and  competent  judges  to  be  inferior  to  none  in  the 
North  of  England,  both  with  regard  to  tune  and  tone.  Eight  of 
them  were  erected  in  the  year  17B7>  by  voluntary  subscription  ; 
the  cost,  &C.  amounting  to  upwards  of  £350.  A  list  of  the 
subscribers  is  painted  on  a  board  in  the  belfry.  The  remaining 
two,  which  are  the  first  and  second  of  the  peal,  M'ere  erected  in 
the  year  1814,  and  have  no  mottos.  The  repairs  which  have 
been  made  in  the  church  and  the  steeple  are  announced  on  two 
boards  placed  within  the  church.  The  first  says — **  In  the  years 
1804  and  1805,  new  chimes  were  erected,  which  cost  £154.  In 
the  years  1807  and  1806,  the  church  was  perfectly  repaired,  the 
church  aisles,  chmr.  South  and  North  Chapels.  The  several 
pews  and  galleries  were  raised  and  made  even,  the  church.yard 
and  burial  grounds  were  put  into  complete  repair,  the  old  cause, 
ways  were  widened,  and  new  ones  laid,  the  gateways  repured, 
and  new  gates  put  thereon.   Total  cost,  £137  Ids.  lid." 

And  on  another  board — "  In  the  years  1817  and  1818,  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  church  steeple,  including  the  whole  of  the 
pinnacles,  parapet,  walls,  and  stone  figures,  were  entirely  renewed. 
The  roof  of  the  steeple  was  also  then  covered  with  lead.  The 
whole  of  which  work  cost  £490." 

Since  we  find  that  we  cannot  within  the  narrow  limits  assigned 
to  us,  publish  all  the  monumental  inscriptions  contained  in 
this  beautdful  church,  we  shall  only  copy  a  few  which  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  most  deserving  of  attention. 

The  first  monument  we  shall  refer  to,  is  that  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson.  The  monument  is  in  the  chancel,  and  the  inscription 
is  in  letters  of  gold,  on  a  tablet,  with  the  arms  of  the  Archiepis- 
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oopal  See  of  Canterbury  impaled  with  his  own  : — *'  Johannss 
TiLLOTsoN^  Archiepus  Cantuar^  natus  Sowerbiae^  renatus  Haly- 
faxie  3^  9^,  1630.  Denatus  Lambethae,  22**  Now^biis, 
A.  D.  1694.  iBtatis  suae  65." 

The  next  monument  we  shall  refer  to>  is  that  of  Dr.  Lei^, 
who^  as  the  inscription  testifies,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Bangorian  controversy.  The  monument  is  in  the  chancel,  aod 
the  inscription  is  as  follows : — "  Near  this  place,  in  the  same 
vault,  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  Rev  Geobgb  LbigHi 
LL.D.  and  his  two  beloved  wives,  Frances  and  Elizabeth,  to 
whose  joint  memory  this  monument  is  erected ;  he  was  vicar  of 
this  Parish  of  Halifax  above  forty-four  years:  during  which 
time  he  interested  himself  with  laudable  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  sincerity,  being  the  last  survivor  of  those  worthy 
men  who  distinguish^  themselves  by  their  opposition  to  Eccle- 
siastical Tyranny,  he  defended  the  Rights  of  Mankind,  in  that 
memorable  Hoadlian  Controversy.  The  Bible  he  consider'  as  the 
only  standard  of  Faith  and  practice,  to  the  poor  and  distress^ 
and  Public  Charity*,  he  was  a  generous  Benefactor,  by  his  Will 
order^  Bibles  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  He  did 
honor  to  his  Profession  as  a  Clergyman  and  Christian.  Esteem' 
when  liveing,  in  death  lamented.  He  died  compos'  on  the  6th  of 
Decern^',  1775,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age;  his  wife  Frances  died 
Decem^""  9th,  1749 ;  Elizabeth,  Feb.  8th,  1765." 

To  the  memory  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Coulthurst,  and  on  the 
left  side  of  the  altar,  is  a  beautifiil  monument,  executed  bj* 
Westmacott,  and  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners. 
The  workmanship  is  finely  executed,  a  bust  of  the  Dr.  surmounts 
the  following  epitaph,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Whitaker  :— 

AXO 

Henrico  Wilhelmo  Coulthubst,  S.  T.  P. 

Ab  ingenui  inter  Cravenses  stirpe  oriundo 

Exscholart  coll  divi  JohannisCantabrigiae  Sidn,  Sussexiensis  socio: 

Ibidemque  juventute  academic^,  qua  domi  instituenda  qua 

scholis  in  Jublices  regend4 
Nomen  inter  equales  baud  vulgare  consequito 
Deinde  per  annos  27  hujus  Ecdesiae  vicario  pervigili 
Conscionibus,   non  hoc  pro  suggesta  tantum  verum  etiam  per 
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amplissimae  parochiae  sacella 

Assidue  habitis,  simplici  ac  flexanimo ; 

In  jure  dicundo,  citra  omne  supercilium, 

Omnem  pnejudicatse  mentis  propensionem  oequi  banique  arbitro : 

In  convictu  jucundo,  faceto,  peraleganti, 

Tamen  ut  OIKOAOMH'N  semper  intueretur^ 

Cfaristi  servufi,  lingud  vitaque  atque  intlm  corde  Domino 

mancipatus. 

Qui  dbo  licet  uteretur  parco^  vino  parcissimo 

Apoplexii  perculsus  excitum  vitae  habuit^  repentinum  quidem 

At  sanctae^  et  tranquillae^  coelumque  spiranti  anims  baud 

intempestiFum 

11  die  Dec.  a,  d.  1817  annum  aetatis  agens  65  m 

Quem  vivum  coluerunt^  extinctum  lugentes 

Imagineni  hanc^  lere  conlato^ 

PP 

Halifaxiensis  sui. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  above  : — 

C Christ— "Alpha  and  Omega." J 
Hbnry  William  Coulthubst,  D.  D.,  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  respectable  family  in  Craven,  formerly  Scholar  of  St. 
John's  College,  afterwards  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College; 
Cambridge.  As  Tutor  in  his  College,  as  Moderator  in  the  Public 
Schools,  he  acquired  among  his  contemporaries  no  common 
celebrity.  For  27  years  he  was  a  most  vigilant  Vicar  of  this 
Church.  His  discourses  (assiduously  ddivered,  not  from  this 
pulpit  only,  but  in  the  several  Chapels  of  this  extensive  Parish,) 
were  simple  and  persuasive.  As  a  Magistrate,  he  was  the 
dispenser  of  equity  and  justice,  without  superciliousness  or 
prepossession.  In  social  intercourse,  pleasant,  facetious,  elegant, 
vet  ever  with  a  view  to  edification.  As  a  servant  to  Christ,  in 
w(M^8,  in  actions,  in  heart,  devoted  to  his  Lord.  Though  tem- 
perate in  diet,  abstinent  in  wine,  he  was  removed  by  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy^  sadden  indeed,  but  to  a  soul  holy,  tranquil  and 
heaven-aspiring,  not  untimely,  on  the  11th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1817>  in  the  6i&th  year  of  his  age.  To  him,  revered  in  life, 
in  death  lamented,  his  Halifax  Parishioners  raised  by  public 
subscriplaon  this  memoria]. 

VOL.  II.  T  t 
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The   inscription  upon   the  monument  of  Dr.  Coulthunfis 
successor  is  also  worthy  of  transcription. 

To  the  Memory  of 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Knioht,  M.  A. 

formerly  Fellow  of 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge ; 

The  first  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Church, 

In  this  Town, 

And  afterwards  Vicar  of  this  PSarish. 

He  was  a  man 

Endowed  with  a  vigorous  and  penetrating  Mind, 

and  was  intimately  conversant  with 

the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature ; 

but  what  things  were  gain  to  him 

those  he  counted  loss  for  Christ. 

The  Gkispel  was  that  in  which  alone  he  gloried ; 

its  precious  truths  he  preached 

with  fidelity  and  affection  ; 

Its  holy  precepts  be  exemplified 

in  his  life  and  conduct ; 

and 

Its  everlasting  consolations  he  realised 

in  the  solemn  prospect  of  Eternity. 

He  departed  this  life  January  7th,  1827> 

in  the  68th  year  of  his  Age^ 

and  lies  interred  in  this  Chancel. 

This  monument  is  erected  with  feelings  of 

affectionate  regard  by  his  surriving  Widow. 

The  following  inscription  is  worthy  of  extraction  : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Jane, 

Relict  of  John  CaygiU,  Esq.  of  Shay,  Hali^, 

And  last  remaining  issue  of  William  Selwyn,  Esq.  formerly  of 

Down  Hall,  Essex, 
who  was  lost  to  her  afflicted  family  the  25th  Day  of  July,  1806, 

Aged  84  years. 
Her  heart  was  the  fevorite  residence  of  all  the  gentle  and  peaceful 

virtues: 
warm  affection,  sincere  piety,  benevolence  and  humanity  dwelt  there. 
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In  mental  as  well  as  bodily  sujOTerings  she  was  patient  and  resigned ; 

To  her  numerous  virtues^  held  in  constant  exercise^ 

her  relations  and  friends  bear  the  most  ample  and  sincere  testimony, 

and  availing  ourselves  of  her  good  example,  may  we  endeavour 

to  tread 

with  religious  cheerfulness  her  peaceful  footsteps, 

for  they  lead  to  everlasting  happiness. 

As  a  tribute  of  filial  veneration  and  affection 

her  only  immediate  desoendent.  Lady  Jane  Ibbetson, 

caused  this  monument  to  be  erected,  ▲.  d.  1807* 

The  following  inscription  on  a  plain  tablet  in  the  North.East 
comer  of  Rokeby's  Chapel,  refers  to  a  gentleman  who  was  long 
reelected  in  Halifax,  and  excited  the  affectionate  regard  of  the 
inhabitants : — 

Near  this  place,  in  the  grave  of  the  late  Richard  Taylor,  Esq. 
are  deposited  the  remains  of  JoesPH  Hulmb,  M.  D.  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  2nd  day  of  February,  1806,  aged  92  years.  He 
practised  physic  in  this  town,  with  great  success,  about  63  years. 
To  his  patients  he  was  very  attentive  and  humane ;  to  the  poor, 
benevolent  and  charitable.  He  was  ready  in  lending  pecuniary 
assistance  to  most  who  applied  to  him,  but  slow  in  calling  in 
debts.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  yet  affable  and  pleasant  with 
his  friends.  From  his  medical  abilities,  his  general  knowledge, 
and  gentle  manners,  he  was  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  a  rare  instance  of  temperance  and  sobriety,  water  being 
his  common  drink  from  his  youth,  and  for  many  years  he  never 
tasted  animal  food.  This  strict  regimen  did  not  prevent  his 
taking  much  exercise,  and  undergoing  great  fatigue  ;  for  he  was 
almost  daily  on  horseback,  over  the  neighbouring  hills,  in  every 
season  and  in  all  weather.  Though  so  far  advanced  in  life,  yet 
bis  hand  continued  steady,  and  his  judgment  clear,  so  that  he 
died  not  of  old  age,  but  of  an  acute  disease ;  and  in  the  blessed 
hope  that  he  should  not  dwell  for  ever  with  corruption. 

Also, 
In  the  same  grave,  are  deposited  the  remains  of  his  beloved  wife, 
Bathsheba,  a  daughter  of  the  above  named  Richard  Taylor,  Esq. 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  25th  da^  of  Feb.  1786,  aged  nearly 
51  years. 
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In  the  femily  pew  of  the  Alexanders,  a  plain  ornamental 
marble  tablet  is  erected,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  following 
memorial : — 

Beneath  this  pew  are  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Lewis  Alexander,  of  Hopwood  Hall,  Halifax,  Esquire, 
who  died  18th  January,  1832,  aged  61  years.  In  pious  com- 
memoration of  a  conjugal  love  and  maternal  tenderness,  which 
time  served  but  to  strengthen,  and  death  only  could  impair, — and 
with  the  christian  hope  of  being  again  united,  where  all  tears  will 
be  wiped  away,  and  where  no  second  separation  can  be  knowo, 
this  tablet  is  inscribed  by  her  afflicted  husband  and  children. 

This  is  the  most  proper  place  to  refer  to  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  relative  to  the  vicarage  of  Halifax,  on  the 
accession  of  the  present  vicar  to  the  living,  which  excited 
immeoKe  interest  at  the  time,  and  no  little  odium  against  the 
vicar.  That  reverend  gentleman  adduced  claims,  whether  well 
founded  or  ill  founded,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  decide,  by  which  his  income  would  have  been  raised 
to  an  amount  absolutely  enormous.  We  have  no  wish  to  rip  up 
old  wounds,  and  therefore  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  stating, 
that  the  inhabitants  resisted  the  clerical  demands  with  the 
greatest  energy  and  pertinacity,  and  that  their  exertions  were 
crowned  with  success.  The  legislature  was  appealed  to,  and  the 
difference  was  terminated  by  its  interference.  An  act  of  par- 
liament passed  upon  the  subject,  which  received  the  royal 
assent,  in  April,  1829,  was  entitled  ^'  An  Act  for  extinguishing 
tithes,  and  payments  in  lieu  of  tithes,  mortuaries,  and  Easter 
offerings,  and  other  vicarial  dues  and  payments,  within  the 
parish  of  Halifax,  in  the  diocese  of  York ;  and  for  making  com- 
pensation  to  the  vicar  in  lieu  thereof,  and  enabling  him  to  graut 
certain  leases  of  land  belonging  to  the  vicarage."  By  this  act  the 
tithes  and  vicarial  dues  formerly  payable  to  the  vicar  were  extin- 
guished ;  and  after  reciting  the  divisions  of  the  parish  into  the 
twenty-three  townships  thereinafter  named,  and  the  expediencr 
of  proridiiig  an  annual  stipend  thenceforth  to  be  paid  to  the 
vicar  of  the  said  parish  for  the  time  being,  in  lieu  of  all  vicarial 
tithes,  mortuaries,  Easter  offerings,  and  dues  or  payments  in  lieu 
of  vicarial  tithes,  or  dues  arising  or  payable  within  eighteen 
townships,  and  in    lien  of  all  mortuaries,  Easter  offerings  and 
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does  arising  or  payaMe  to  the  said  vicar  within  three  of  the 
towDships,  the  following  provisions  were  made. 

By  this  act  the  annual  stipend  of  £1409  15s.  6d.  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  vicar  of  Halifax,  by  the  various  townships  in  the 
following  proportions : — Erringden,  £35  Is.  6d. ;  Fixby,  £8 
15s.  3d.;  Halifax,  £243  13s.  6d. ;  Heptonstali,  £8  Os.  lOd.; 
Hipperholme-cnm-Brighouse,  £78 ;  Langfield,  £38  18s.  8d.  ; 
Midgley,  £39  3s. ;  Norland,  £25  38.  9d. ;  Northowram,  £151 
Is.  6d.;  Rastrick,  £45  lOs.  6d. ;  Rishworth,  £27  5s.  6d.; 
Shelf,  £38  3s.  2d. ;  Skircoat,  £65  8s.  2d. ;  Southowram,  £83 
13s.  2d.rSowerby,  £111  14s.  5d. ;  Soyland,  £61  3s.;  Wads- 
worth,  £93;  Warley,  £89  17  KW. ;  Barkisland,  £15  178.  3d.; 
Ovenden,  £57  12s. ;  Staiuland,  £20  12s.  6d. ;  which  are  levied 
by  an  assessment  on  all  inhabited  houses,  corn  mills,  and  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture  lands,  orchards,  and  gardens  in  each 
township. 

The  proportions  are  to  be  raised  and   paid,  for  the  first 

eighteen  townships,  by  an  assessment  on  all  inhabited  houses, 

com   mills,   arable,   meadow  and   pasture  lands,   orchards  and 

gardens ;  and  the  proportions  to  be  paid  by  the  last  mentioned 

three  townships  are  to  be  raised  by  a  charge  on  all  inhabited 

houses,  rateably  in  proportion  to  their  value  ;  the  mode  in  which 

the  property  is  to  be  rated  is  set  forth  in  the  10th  sec.  of  the  act. 

The  various  townships  may  redeem  their  respective  proportions 

on  payment  of  a  sum  in  gross,  not  being  less  than  twenty-eight 

years'  purchase.     The  townships  of  Elland-cum-Oreetland  and 

Stansfield  were  at  liberty  to  become  parties  to  the  act  within 

twelve  months  after  its  passing,  of  which  privilege  they  did  not 

avail  themselves  :  they  are  not  precluded,  however,  from  redeem. 

ing  their  Easter  dues  on  the  same  terms  as  the  other  townships, 

and  there  is  a  proviso  in  the  act  that  nothing  therein  contained 

shall  extend  to  interfere  with  the  vicar^s  rights  in  Elland  and 

Stansfield,  unless  they  shall  bring  themselves  within  the  operation 

of  the  act.     By  this  act,  the  vicar,  and  his  successors  for  the 

time  being,  with  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Diocesan,  is 

empowered  to  grant  building  leases  for  ninety-nine  years,  to  take 

effect  in  possession  (without  fine)  of  the  land  belonging  to  the 

vicarage. 

The  patronage  belonging  to  the  vicarage  of  Halifw  is  very 
considerable,  since  the  vicar  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  all 
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the  episcopal  chapels  in  the*^  parish.  There  are^  however,  two 
exceptions.  To  Trinity  Church  the  right  of  presentation  is  in 
the  representatives  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Coulthurst,  who  have 
three  nominations  after  the  present  incumbent,  when  the  right 
vests  in  the  vicar.  Christ  Church  is  also  an  exception,  being 
entirely  the  property  of  the  founder. 

The  vicar  of  Halifax  has  some  other  subordinate  sources  of 
incmne  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  specified ;  and  he 
has  also  the  power  of  letting  certain  lands  belonging  to  the 
church. 

He  is  also  a  trustee  of  Waterhouse's  and  Smyth's  Charities, 
and  a  governor  of  the  Free  Grammar^  Schools  at  Hipperholme 
and  Heath. 

The  Vicarage-house  was  erected  in  1712.  Mr.  Crabtree  has 
given  us  the  following  extracts  from  the  parish  Register,  relative 
to  its  erection.  "Memorandum — ^That  the  ould  vickeridge  house 
was  pulled  down  July  the  twelfth  day,  1712,  and  was  rebuilded 
by  y^  liberall  contributions  of  neibouring  gentlemen,  and  j* 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Halliffax,  and  y^  inhabitants  of  y^ 
neibouring  towns  within  the  parish  of  Halliffax,  the  charge  of 
which  was  disbursed  by  Samuel  Stead,  and  the  house  was  thacked 
the  11th  December,  1712."  "Memorandum — That  upon  the 
21st  of  December,  1713,  Mr.  Thomas  Burton,  then  vickerof 
Halliffax,  did  with  his  family  goe  to  dwell  in  y®  new  vickeridge 
house,  it  being  finished ;  and  y®  whole  charge  of  rebuilding  it, 
besides  y*  ould  materials  about  it,  and  work  given,  amounted  to 
about  £350,  payd  by  me  Samuel  Stead."  The  situation  is  good, 
the  house  is  commodious,  and  the  whole  redounds  to  the  credit 
of  the  town. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  episcopal  places  of 
worship  in  the  parish  of  Halifax.  The  benefice  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church  is  a  perpetual  curacy  not  in  charge,  in  the  patronage  of 
the  vicar.  This  church,  situate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town, 
in  HarrisonJLane,  is  a  neat  edifice  of  stone,  erected  under  the 
sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament,  by  Dr.  Coulthurst,  the  late 
worthy  vicar.  The  building  is  excellent,  adorned  with  Ionic  pilas- 
ters,  &c.,  and  it  has  a  good  tower  and  cupola  at  the  West  end.  The 
architect  was  J.  Oates,  Esq.  The  act  under  which  the  church 
was  built,  was  passed  in  1795  ;  and  the  land  was  sold  to  Ih,  C. 
by  the  trustees  of  Waterhouse's  Charities.     The  land  as  described 
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in  the  act^  is  ''dO  yards  in  length,  from  East  to  West,  and  40 
jards  in  breadth,  from  North  to  South."  The  church,  which 
was  built  at  Dr.  C/s  expense,  was  to  be  ''  28  yards  in  length, 
or  thereabouts,  and  20  jrards  in  breadth,  or  thereabouts."  Power 
was  given  jto  Dr.  C.  and  his  heirs,  to  sell  or  let  the  pews^ 
galleries,  and  a  portion,  not  more  than  one^fth,  of  the  burjring 
ground,  at  prices  to  be  regulated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
There  is  a  proviso  that  such  space  within  the  church,  with  seats, 
as  the  archbishop  may  direct,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  poor ; 
and  another  important  proviso  prohibits  interments  within  the 
church.  The  portion  oi  the  burying  ground  not  disposed  of, 
that  18,  four-fifths,  is  to  be  a  common  burying  ground  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Halifax,  Skircoat,  and  Southowram.  The  patron- 
age of  the  benefice  was  vested  in  Dr.  C.  and  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
for  60  years  from  the  date  of  the  consecration  of  the  church* 
The  act  also  provides  an  income  of  not  less  than  £100  a  year 
for  the  incumbent,  from  the  pew-rents ;  the  repairs,  &c,  of  the 
church,  being  provided  for  by  an  assessment  on  the  pew^wners. 
The  prescribed  services  are  prayers  and  a  sermon  or  homily,  on 
the  morning  and  afternoon  of  every  Sunday,  Christmas-day,  and 
Good-Friday. 

St.  James'  Church,  in  Cabbage-Lane,  is  a  very  handsome 
edifice  of  stone  in  the  pseudougothic  style,  with  turrets  at  the 
West  end.  It  was  built  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Oates,  and  the 
contract  amounted  to  £4,122  lis.  It  will  seat  one  thousand 
two  htindred  and  six  persons,  and  was  erected  out  of  the  fund  at 
the  disposal  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament '  for 
the  erection  of  new  churches.  The  living  is  in  the  presentation 
of  the  vicar.  St.  James's  Church  was  honoured  for  some  time 
with  the  residence  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  whose  name  will  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance  in  the  town  of  Halifax.  We 
ref<pr  to  the  Rev.  Worgan  Dew.  With  reference  to  the  sudden 
and  premature  death  of  this  excellent  man,  which  took  place  in 
the  summer  of  1834,  we  can  only  quote  the  language  of  a  public 
prints  the  week  after  his  funeral.  Of  Mr.  Dew's  decease  that 
print  said — "  We  last  week  recorded  the  melancholy  death  of  this 
worthy  and  beloved  minister,  nor  can  we  avoid  sympathising 
with  a  widow,  a  congregration,  a  people,  a  town,  upon  so  sudden, 
so  afflicting,  so  mysterious  a  bereavement.  Scarcely  ever  was 
grief  so  intense,  or  sorrow  so  poignant,  as  that  manifested  in 
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Halifiuc  durhig  the  past  week.  This  eboUition  of  fediiig  vas 
not  coDfined  to  the  church,  but  extended  into  the  diapels  of  the 
dissenters,  for  there  was  heard  the  minister's  voice  in  solemn 
derout  accents  acknowledging  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  the 
proTidence  of  God.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  eulogise  the  dead,  or  to 
heap  honours  upon  the  son  of  the  grave ;  yet,  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Dew,  a  great 
one  in  Israel  has  fatten.  Monday  last  was  the  day  when  the 
remains  o^  this  esteemed  clergyman  were  consigned  to  the  grave. 
The  weather  was  extremely  unfavourable,  nevertheleas  vast 
numbers,  clad  in  mourning,  impaired  at  an  early  hour 'to  the 
church  ;  the  gallery  was  reserved  for  the  ladies,  who,  arrayed  in 
black,  and  exhibiting  the  deepest  anguish  of  soul,  presented 
a  mournful  sight.  About  eleven  o'clock,  the  hearse  began  to 
move,  preceded  by  the  churchwardens,  the  teachers  of  the  Sunday 
School,  the  medical  gentlemen,  the  clergy,  and  a  very  numerous 
and  highly  respectable  assemblage  of  gentlemen,  who  testified  the 
high  esteem  they  entertained  of  the  character  of  the  deceased,  by 
thus  joining  the  sad  and  sorrowful  train.  As  they  af^roached 
the  church  the  dull  tone  of  the  muffled  bell  fell  heavily  on  the 
ear ;  as  the  plumes  of  the  hearse  passed  on,  many  an  uplifted  eye 
betokened  a  mournful  heart ;  and  when  the  corpse  was  borne 
along  the  aisle  (the  pall  being  supported  by  dergymen)  grief 
gave  way  to  sighs  and  sobs,  while  many  a  weeing  eye  invdun. 
tarily  turned  to  the  pulpit  where  so  recently  the  voice  of  their 
minister  had  been  heard  in  holy  ardour,  and  with  pious  aea) 
declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Upon  the  coffin  being 
lowered  into  the  grave,  a  touching  scene  ensued ;  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor  wept  alike;  each  were  about  to  leave  in  the 
silent  tomb,  one  of  the  kindest  of  friends.  The  grave  had 
previously  been  strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  coffin  sunk  upon 
this  '  bed  of  roses ;'  the  service  proceeded ;  the  benediction  was 
pronounced,  and  after  a  last  glance  at  the  grave,  the  multitude 
dispersed.  The  widow  returned  to  her  bereft  habitation,  while 
many  felt  they  had  lost  a  father,  a  brother,  a  friend.  The  shops, 
which  had  been  closed  during  the  morning,  were  opened,  business 
again  engrossed  the  attention,  but  years  must  elapse  before  tbe 
mind  is  divested  of  those  feelings  engendered  by  the  above 
drcumstances.  Scarce  ever  did  a  man,  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time,  gain  such  universal  esteem." 
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The  remaining  Episcopal  edifices  in  the  parish  of  Halifia^ 
are  as  follows : — 

Christ  Church  at  King's  Cross,  is  a  small  but  rery  neat  and 
commodious  edifice,  erected  at  the  expense  of  a  private  gentleman, 
a  few  years  dnoe. 

At  Ripponden  is  a  very  neat  chapel  or  church ;  it  is  a  per. 
petual  curacy,  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and  is  valued  in 
the  return  to  parliament  at  £141  10s.  Patron,  the  vicar  of 
Halifax. 

This  chapel  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  rebuilt  in 
1610,  and  afterwards  renewed  in  1737*  The  minister's  manse, 
a  very  good  square  house.  Is  the  work  of  the  industrious  and 
faithful  antiquary,  Mr.  Watson,  the  historian  of  this  parish,  then 
minister  of  the  place,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Stockport.  In  the 
church-yard  are  several  tombstones  cut  with  great  taste  and 
neatness,  by  the  celebrated  John  Collier,  who,  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  ''Tim  Bobbin,"  was  the  author  of  the  well  known 
facetious  work,  ''The  Lancashire  Dialect" 

Of  the  chapel  at  Elland,  Dr.  Whitaker  says — "  The  parochial 
chapel  is  most  probably  the  oldest  in  the  parish,  though  its 
antiquity  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  None  can  come  in 
competition  with  it  except  Heptonstall ;  but  the  residence,  from 
a  very  early  period,  of  a  great  family  here,  and  none  at  Hepton- 
stall, together  with  the  obscure  and  remote  situation  of  the  latter 
place,  turns  the  scale  on  the  side  of  Elland.  In  the  endowment 
deed,  however,  of  the  vicarage  of  Halifax,  is  recited  a  former 
confirmation  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  of  that  benefice,  cum  suis 
capellis.  This  Pope  died  about  the  year  1260,  and  this  is  the 
earliest  evidence  which  appears  on  the  subject.  The  oldest  parts 
of  the  present  edifice  (notwithstanding  some  unskilful  pretensions 
to  a  higher  antiquity),  are  of  much  later  date ;  I  should  conjee 
ture  not  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  columns  are 
angular  and  rather  slender,  and  the  general  proportions  are  of 
that  time.  The  fine  East  window,  which  I  remember  much  more 
perfect  than  at  present,  appears  to  be  of  the  same  hand  with  that 
of  the  Savile  chapel  at  Thomhill.  Having  been  re-built  after 
the  first  lords,  the  Ellands  had  merged  in  another  name ;  no 
chantry  or  family  burial  place  appears  to  have  been  retained  at 
that  time. 

"  In  the  oldest  register  of  the  place  is  this  entry — '  The  window 
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over  the  quire,  or  chancel  door,  was  made  in  the  year  1310,  as  it 
was  written  in  the  same  window  when  the  glass  was  broken, 

A.  D.  1618/ 

"  This  is  impossible ;  but  I  belieye  the  date  to  bare  been 
1510,  which  will  agree  with  all  the  appearances  of  the  architec 
tore,  as  well  as  the  chronology  of  the  families  who  arc  recorded. 
The  painted  glass,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  had  been  plainly 
intended  to  emulate  that  of  Thomhill."* 

*  One  of  the  Cuiatee  of  this  place  has  been  so  chsncteristicaUy  described,  tbsk 
iTO  shall  insert  his  portndt  in  this  place.  Samnel  Ogden,  schoolmaster  of  Halifix, 
and  coiate  of  Elland.  This  distinguished  scholar  and  admirable  preacher  wu  bom 
at  Manchester,  July  28,  1716,  the  son  of  Thomas  Ogden,  a  dyer,  and  grandson  of 
an  old  puritan  divine,  who,  from  Calamy*s  account,  seems  in  many  respects  to 
have  resembled  his  learned  descendant.  The  name  of  Ogden  was  andentlj 
Oakden,  denoting  a  place  in  the  township  of  Butterworth,  near  Rochdsle,  sad 
their  arms,  three  slips  of  oak,  acomed,  proper,  contain  a  proper  allonon  to  the 
true  orthography. 

Samuel  Ogden  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Manchester,  where  he 

Isid  the  foundation  of  that  extreme  grammatical  accuracy  for  which  he  wis  so 

much  distinguished.     At  Cambridge,  he  was  first  admitted  a  sub-sizar  of  King's 

College,  from  whence  he  soon  removed  to  St.  John^s  CoUegc,  where  he  wa 

successively  elected  scholar  and  fellow,  and  proceeded  through  all  the  inferior 

degree,  to  that  of  D.D.      In  1744  he  was  elected  master  of  the  grsmmar  school 

at  Hali&x,  and  was  afterwards  appointed,  by  Dr.  Legh,  then  vicar  of  Hali&x^  to 

the  perpetual  curacies,  first  of  Coley,  and  afterwards  of  Elland,  which  last  he 

continued  to  hold  till  the  year  1762,  when,  by  reaigning  that  cure,  his  connexKHi 

with  the  parish  of  Halifax  ceased.     Uc  had  previously  quitted  the  mastership  of 

the  grammar  school  in  tho  year  1753,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  resided  in 

the  town  of  Cambridge,  where  he  accepted  the  sequestration  of  St.  Sepnlchrr^i 

churchy  as  a  convenient  situation  for  the  exercise  of  his  ministiy.     In  1764,  he 

was  appdnted  Woodwardian  professor,  which  he  had  no  other  reason  for  aocepdof 

than  to  keep  up  his  connexion  with  the  university,  having  never  studied  the 

science  of  mineralogy.     In  tho  year  1771,  the  regius  professorship  of  dimity, 

a  situation  for  which,  of  all  the  members  of  the  university,  his  learning,  aocuntr j, 

and  powers  of  latinity,  best  qualified  him,  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 

Butherforth.     On  this  occasion  he  was  universally  looked  up  to,  and  the  snccesBfiil 

candidate.  Dr.  Watson,  with  his  accustomed  liberality,  offered  to  wave  his  pretca- 

sions  in  Dr.  Ogden*s  &vour ;  but  the  age  of  exertion  and  activity  was  past,  be  rns 

become  plethoric,  and  a  complication  of  disorders  was  gradually  sinking  him  to  tha 

grave,  though  he  continued  occasionally  to  preach,  ^vith  great  energy  and  efiiect,  to 

the  last  year  but  one  of  his  life.     Having  been  seized  about   that  time  tdth 

a  paralytic  stroke,  he  waited  in  daily  but  calm  expectation  of  a  second,  the  access 

of  which  proved  fiital.     He  died  March  22,  1778,  and  was  interred  on  the  South 

side  of  the  communion  table,  in  his  own  (St.  Sepulchre's)  church,  when  the 
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In  the  township  of  Erringden  is  a  new  church,  which  was 
Imilt  at  Marshaw  Bridge,  in  1814,  and  consecrated  by  the 
present  Archbishop  of  York,  October^  1815.  It  is  entitled  the 
Chapel  of  St*  John  in  the  Wilderness ;  the  vicar  of  Halifax 
has  the  right  of  presentation. 

*'The  parochial  chapel,  at  Heptonstall,"  says  Whitaker, 
''  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  though  there  is  no 
certain  evidence  of  it,  was  probably  erected  not  long  after  his 
murder.  A  well  in  the  neighbourhood  is  called  Pecket  for 
Becket  well,  and  seems  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  saint  of  the 
place.  Of  the  original  fabric  of  the  chapel  there  are  no  remains, 
the  whole  having  been  re-built  about  the  end  of  Henry  Vll.'s 
reign.  It  is  a  very  singular  edifice,  and  very  judiciously  though 
awkwardly  constructed,  low  and  on  a  broad  base,  to  resist  the 
outrageous  tempests  which  often  assail  it.  The  tower,  if  left  to 
itself,  is  strong  enough  to  defy  the  fury  of  the  elements  for  many 
centuries;  the  masonry  is  excellent,  and  the  whole  so  greatly 
resembles  the  tower  of  Colne,  which  is  of  the  same  period,  and  in 
a  situation  not  very  dissimilar,  that  I  suspect  them  to  have  been 
huilt  by  the  same  workmen.  The  chapel  itself  has  four  aisles, 
of  which  two,  with  a  row  of  angular  columns  running  up  the 

iiiiienl  service  wu  rend  with  the  most  impresslTft  flolemnity,  hy  Mr.  Cornwall, 
then  A.  B.  and  fellow  of  St.  John*8,  now  hishop  of  Worcester.  The  writer  of  this 
short  memoir,  who  had  heen  a  frequent  auditor  of  the  deccaecd  in  that  church, 
was  present 

Dr.  Ogden  was  a  stoat  and  very  athletic  man,  with  tAiort  features,  a  sallow 
complexion,  stem  expression  of  countenance,  and  very  vivid  hiack  eyes.  The  tone 
of  his  Toice  was  deep  and  solemn.  The  msnner  of  his  preaching,  exactly  adapted 
to  his  concise  and  pointed  sentences,  was  strikingly  impressive.  It  was  his  practice, 
in  the  opening  of  his  discourses,  and  occasionally  afterwards,  to  sink  into  something 
like  negligence  in  his  mode  of  delivery ;  hy  which  artifico  he  gave  an  effect  and 
energy  to.  the  snhlimer  and  more  pathetic  parts,  not  to  be  fiilly  described  by  those 
who  have  heard  him,  and  not  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not.  In  short, 
as  a  preacher  he  was  an  original  never  yet  safely  imitated,  and  never  safe  to  be 
imitated.  As  a  writer  he  is  above  all  praise.  Having  formed  his  style  with  the 
pmest  taste,  and  on  the  best  models,  just  before  that  tide  of  affectation  and  pedan- 
try broke  in,  which  has  already  half-barbarized  our  language,  the  construction  of 
Ills  smtences  is  simple  and  perspicuous,  his  choice  of  words  curious  and  happy,  yet 
often  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  sublimity.  In  short,  ho  was  one  of  those 
gifted  orators  who  equally  attract  the  learned  and  the  illiterate,  who  are  heard 
with  equal  admiration  and  delight  in  the  pulpit  of  an  univenity,  or  by  a  congrega- 
tion of  peasants. 
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middle,  occupy  the  ordinary  place  of  the  middle  aisle ;  on  the 
outside  of  these  are  two  others,  low  and  sloping  to  the  eares. 
The  date  of  the  present  erection,  which,  from  its  extent,  implies 
that  the  chapelry  attached  to  it  was  then  become  rery  popnkws, 
may,  I  think,  be  ascertained  from  some  fragments  of  painted 
glass,  yet  preserved  in  the  East  window,  with  the  date  MD.  VIIL 
Every  thing  about  the  architecture  agrees  with  this.  Intiie 
parochial  chapelry  of  Heptonstall,  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
people  has  produced  only  one  chapel  of  ease ;  namely,  OtMtooe 
in  Stansfield,  erected  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  sa 
denominated  from  a  much  more  ancient  cross,  of  which  the  bsse 
and  socket  now  remain  near  the  place.  The  present,  however,  is 
a  later  structure,  perhaps  of  the  time  of  James  I.  and  is  remark- 
able  for  nothing  but  the  peculiarity  of  cross  arches  springing 
from  the  ground,  which  support  the  wood-work,  instead  of 
principals." 

The  church  at  Sowerby  is  a  neat  edifice,  and  was  built  in 
1763 :  it  is  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  and  valued  in  the  parlia- 
mentary  returns  at  £28.  It  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  ricar  of 
Halifax.  The  chapel  has  a  chancel,  in  which  is  a  statue  of 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  erected  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  bis 
surviving  grand-niece,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  This 
celebrated  person  was  bom  at  HaughJBnd,  in  October,  1630. 
His  career,  both  as  a  dignitary  and  a  divine,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  description  in  this  place.  His  father  was  a  member 
of  the  nonconformist  congregation,  at  Sowerby,  collected  by  Mr. 
Root,  the  ejected  minister,  whose  history  will  shortly  be  pie- 
sented  to  the  reader ;  the  bishop  was  educated  in  the  principle« 
of  nonconformity ;  his  early  ministry  was  exercised  among  the 
dissenters ;  and  he  always  retained  a  respect  for  the  denomination 
among  whom  he  had  received  his  first  religious  impressions.  Of 
the  plain  and  homely,  but  truly  venerable  father  of  Arcbbishop 
Tillotson,  two  curious  anecdotes  may  be  related,  which  are 
worthy  of  preservation.  He  went  up  to  London,  on  a  visit  to 
his  son,  when  he  was  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  being  in  the  dies 
of  a  plain  countryman,  was  insulted  by  one  of  the  dean's  servants, 
for  inquiring /if  John  Tillotson  was  at  home.  His  person,  hov- 
ever,  being  described  to  the  dean,  he  immediately  exclaimed, 
**  It  is  my  worthy  father,"  and  running  to  the  door  to  receive  him, 
he  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  in  the  presence  of  his  servants,  to 
ask  his  father's  blessing. 
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Soon  after  tlie  same  period.  Dr.  Tillotson  visited  his  friends 
in  Yorkshire^  and  preadied  before  his  father^  at  Sowerby.  His 
discourse  was  not  favourable  to  the  system  commonly  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Calvinism,  but  the  contrary.  After  the  service, 
one  Dr.  Maud  asked  Mr.  Tillotson  how  he  had  liked  his  son's 
sermon.  The  old  gentleman  replied,  in  the  blunt  manner  in 
which  he  used  to  speak  when  he  asserted  any  thing  with  earnest- 
ness,  "  I  profess  he  has  done  more  harm  than  good." 

The  chapel  or  church  at  Sowerby  Bridge  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  valued  in  the  parliamentary  return  at  £144  17s.:  the 
patron  is  the  vicar  of  Halifax. 

The  chapel  or  church  at  Luddenden  stands  in  the  township 
of  Midgeley.  It  was  first  built  about  1469,  and  was  re-built  in 
1816.  It  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  valued  in  the  parliamentary 
return  at  £78  15s  4d.    The  vicar  of  Halifax  is  the  patron. 

The  chapel  or  church  at  Southowram,  was  built  in  1819.  It 
is  a  very  neat  and  commodious  building.  ChapeLlcgrove, 
Briers  Chapel,  or  St.  Ann's-in-the-grove,  in  this  township,  is 
a  perpetual  curacy,  valued  at  £123.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar 
of  the  parish. 

The  chapel,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  three 
names  as  above,  is  dedicated  to  St  Ann,  and  appears  to  have 
been  built  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by 
John  Lacy,  of  Cromwellbottom,  Esq.  and  his  neighbours ;  which, 
Mr.  Watson  observes,  may  account  for  its  being  placed  at  so 
inconvenient  a  place,  "  being  one  mile  from  Southowram,  and 
near  no  considerable  number  of  houses." 

The  church  at  Brighouse,  has  been  erected  very  recently. 
The  contract  amounted  to  upwards  of  £3500,  and  it  will  contain 
more  than  one  thousand  one  hundred  persons. 

At  Rastrick  the  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  valued  at 
£118  7s.  It  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  vicar  of  Halifu.  The 
ori^al  edifice  was  built  as  early  as  1411,  which  was  taken  down 
and  handsomely  re-built,  about  forty  years  ago. 

The  church  at  Coley  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the 
vicar  of  Halifiax.  The  edifice  here  was  handsomely  re.built 
a  few  years  since.  Coley  chapelry  derived  no  inconsiderable 
reputation  from  having  been  the  scene  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  O.  Heywood,  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the 
serenteenth  century. 
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The  chapel  at  Illingwortb^  near  Ovenden^  is  one  of  the  most 
substantial  and  elegant  in  the  neighbourhood^  but  it  possesses  no 
particular  claims  to  attention. 

These  are  all  the  episcopal  places  in  the  township  of  Halifax. 
Some  of  the  congregations  are  numerous^  and  many  of  the  clei^ 
are  exemplary.  The  congregation  at  the  Old  Church,^ in  Halifu, 
is  indeed  one  of  the  best,  one  of  the  most  respectable^  and  one  of 
the  most  splendid  in  the  country.  But  many  of  these  churches  are 
not  very  well  attended,  and  by  no  means  evince  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  denomination  with  which  they  are  connected. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  vicars  of  the  parish,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertained. 

Ingolard  de  Turbard  was  instituted  the  first  vicar  by  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Lewes,  who  continued  to  present  every  vicar 
until  the  time  of  Dr.  William  Rokeby,  inclusive.  This  vicar's 
presentation  bears  date  25th  Jan.  1273;  he  was  inducted  May3} 
1274,  and  died  May  28th,  1315. — John  Aaron  de  Grydingtoo, 
instituted  5th  June,  1315;  death  uncertain. — ^Thomas  de  Gay- 
tington,  instituted  5th  June,  1321 ;  died  Sep.  10th,  1349. — John 
de  Stamford,  instituted  Feb.  7,  1349  ;  died  Oct  29,  1362.— One 
Richard  de  Ovenden  is  stated  by  Mr.  Watson  to  have  been  vicar 
about  this  time,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  him  in  any  autfaen- 
tic  list,  nor  are  his  aims  emblazoned  on  the  roof  of  the  church. 
Richard  de  Heaton,  instituted  Nov.  3,  1362;  died  March  9, 
1389.  Mr.  Watson  states  that  he  was  of  the  family  of  Heatons 
of  Over-Shibden,  in  Northowrara. — John  Kynge,  inducted  Marcli 
13,  1389 ;  died  March  14th,  1438.  Mr.  Watson  stotes  that  in 
his  MS.  list  occurs  Dominus  Thomas  Eland,  as  vicar  of  Halifax, 
said  to  be  instituted  May  20,  1438,  but  he  is  not  noticed  either 
in  Wright,  or  on  the  roof  of  the  church.  In  the  Townley  MSS. 
914,  says  Dr.  Whitaker,  I  find  a  Job.  Piper,  Vic.  Ecd.  de 
Halyfax,  11th  Hen.  4^. — Thomas  Wilkynson,  bom,  as  tradition 
informs  us,  at  Brackenbend,  in  Ovenden,  and  instituted  May  16, 
1438 ;  died  Jan.  25,  1480.  ''  Thomas  Wylkinson  Vicarius  Eclie 
de  Halifax,"  is  witness  to  a  deed  in  my  possession,  dated  May  7« 
19  Hen.  VI.,  or  a.  d.  1440. — Richard  de  Simms,  instituted  Feb. 
11,  1480;  died  Nov.  11,  1496.— Thomas  de  Bront,  L.D.  insti- 
tuted Nov.  27,  1496.  He  resigned  the  vicarage,  and  it  was  the 
first  instance  of  its  having  become  vacant  any  other  way  than  by 
death. — William  Rokeby,  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Dublin^  in  Ireland,  instituted  14th  June^  1502 ;  died 
Nov.  29,  1521.— John  Taylor,  LL.D.  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
Chancellor,  instituted  some  time  in  the  year  1521.  Mr.  Wright 
thinks  he  resigned  the  vicarage  before  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1534,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof. — Robert  Holdesworth, 
LLJ>.  the  time  of  whose  institution  is  uncertain.  He  was  of  the 
hmUy  of  the  Holdsworths,  of  Astey  (or  Ashdale,)  in  South- 
owram,  and  was  possessed  of  an  estate  in  that  township.  He 
was  slain  of  thieves  in  the  night  time,  in  the  vicarage  house, 
which  stood  on  different  ground  tathe  present  one,  in  ^e  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  An  old  MS.  says,  this 
event  happened  at  the  great  chamber  of  the  North,  at  the  vicar, 
age,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  in  the  part  thereof  turning 
towards  the  East.  He  built  the  South  Chapel  of  the  churches 
at  his  own  charges,  and  was  buried  under  the  great  tomb-stone 
there.  May  10,  1556,  as  appears  by  the  register. — John  Harrison, 
instituted  July  13,  1556 ;  buried  at  Halifax,  15th  Feb.  1559. 
Christopher  Ashburn,  or  Ashbome,  instituted  in  the  beginning 
of  Lent,  1559,  and  resigned  it  1 573.  He  was  the  first  Protestant 
Ticar  here.  He  defaced  and  sold  much  of  the  housing  belonging 
to  the  vicarage ;  was  buried  at  Halifax,  Dec.  7,  1584. — Francis 
Ashburn,  his  son,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  instituted  June 
3rd,  1573,  on  the  presentation  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  died  July 
18th,  1583. — Henry  Ledsam,  or  Ledsham,  D.D.  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  presented  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
instituted  Sept.  15,  1583;  resigned  Nov.  29,  1593.  He  was 
slain  in  London  in  1598,  by  one  that  was  afterwards  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  as  the  party  confessed  at  his  death. — John  Favour,  LL.D. 
of  New  College,  in  Oxford,  who,  according  to  Watson,  was 
instituted  Dec.  3,  1593,  on  the  presentation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
inducted  Jan.  1594;  died  March  10,  1623.  He  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  West-Riding. — Robert  Clay,  D.D.  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  of  the  family  of  Clay,  of  Clayhouse,  in  Greet- 
land,  where  he  was  bom.  He  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage 
March  20,  1623,  having  been  presented  thereto  by  Sir  Henry 
Savile,  Kut.  and  Bart.  He  died  April  9,  1628,  and  was  buried 
in  the  library  (which  he  is  said  to  have  built)  in  Halifax  church, 
April  14,  1628,  with  the  following  inscription  on  his  grave-stone : 
'^  Robertus  Clay,  S.  T.  P.  Vicarius  de  Halifax,  obiit  Aprilis  nono 
die.  Anno  Domini  1628.'* — Hugh  Kamsden,  B.  D.  was  inducted 
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Oct  7, 1628 ;  died  July  17,  1529,  at  York,  was  buried  at 
Henry  Ramaden^  his  brother,  was  instituted  Aug.  19,  1629 ;  died 
Mardi  25,  1638:  he  was  a  justice  of  peace  in  the  WestJRidiiig. 
Richard  Marshe^  DJ).  inducted  April  17>  1638;  was  a  justice  (^ 
peace,  and  dean  of  York. — Richard  Hooke,  D.  D.  was  inducted 
on  St.  Peter's  day,  being  June  29,  1662 ;  he  was  also  rector  of 
Thornton,  in  Craven,  and  died  Jan.  1, 1688^. — ^Edmund  Hough, 
A.  M.  also  rector  of  Thornton,  inducted  June  1,  1689,  on  the 
presentation  of  King  James ;  he  died  April  1, 1691.    Mr.  Hough 
bad  been  a  Nonconfwmist,  and  lost  his  feUow^ip  in  Jesas 
College,  Cambridge,  by  the  Act  of^Untfbrmity.    It  is  probaUe 
that  he  was  at  no  time  a  very  rigid  conformist,  for  Calamy  says 
that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  persecDtioos 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. — Joseph  Wilkinson,  A.  M.  inducted 
Oct  26,  1691;  he  died  Dec.  28,  1711:  though  he  had  other 
considerable  preferments,  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  necessitoDS, 
and  to  have  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  library  of  the 
church  in  order  to  secure  himself  from  arrests. — ^Thomas  Burton, 
A.  M.  inducted  April  3,  or  4, 1712 :  fitmi  the  circumstances  of 
his  predecessor,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Burton  found 
the  vicarage  house  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation  and  deny. 
At  all  events,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  incumbency,  was  to  pull 
it  down  to  the  ground,  and  to  rebuild  it  as  it  now  stands,  one  of 
the  best  and  pleasantest  vicarial  houses  in  the  North  of  England. 
Though  at  no  inconvenient  distance  from  the  church,  it  is  not 
contiguous  to  the  church-yard ;  and  though  half  surrounded  hj 
buildings,  they  are  so  disposed  as  to  give  little  annoyuice,  in 
addition  to  which  there  is  in  fi^nt  an  uninterrupted  view  into 
a  pleasant  valley.    Mr.  Burton  died  July  22,  1731,  and  was 
interred  in  the  chancel  of  his  parish  church  without  any  memorial. 
George  Legh,  LLJ).  inducted  Aug.  (or  Oct)  2,   1731 ;  he  we 
a  low  churchman,  and  popular  among  the  dissenters,  a  disciple  of 
Bishop  Hoadley,  and  his  coadjutor  in  what  was  called  the  Ban. 
gorian  Controversy,  about  which  he  seems  to  have  been  more  in 
earnest  than  his  duty  as  a  preacher,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
performed  in  a  very  languid  and  careless  manner.     He    was 
a  man  of  great  singularity  of  character,  subject  to  fits  of  absence 
and  forgetfulness,   which    not    unfrequently    exposed    him    to 
ridicule.    He  died  Dec.  6,  177^,  and  was  interred  in  the  library 
of  the  parish  church. — Henry  Wood,  D.  D.  of  Jesus  College, 
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Cambridge^  also  rector  of  Hemsworth,  where  he  was  buried ;  he 
was  inducted  Feb.  14,1776;  and  died  Oct  27,  1790.— Henry 
William  Coulthurst,  D.  D.  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  and 
afterwards  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  to 
whom  this  great  parish  has  long  been  indebted  for  an  actire  and 
useful  incumbency;  he  was  inducted  Dec.  4,  1790. — Samuel 
Knight,  A.  M.^  previously  curate  of  Trinity  Church,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Titus  Knight,  Dissenting  Minister  of  Halifax,  and  one  of 
the  most  excellent  m^n  who  ever  assumed  the  clerical  office ;  he 
died  Jan.  7>  1827. — C.  Musgrave,  A.  M.  the  present  vicar. 

n.    DISSENTING  HISTORY. 

The  numerous  and  influential  body  of  Dissenters  in  Halifax 
and  its  vicinity,  may  be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  those 
excellent  men,  who^  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  left  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  country,  and  for  the  sake  of 
conscience  and  of  truth,  endured  with  unshrinking  fortitude 
every  description  of  hardship  and  persecution.  To  these  devoted 
and  Tenerable  men,  in  giving  some  account  of  the  present  state  of 
nonconformity  in  this  part  of  the  country,  of  course  our  attention 
in  the  first  instance,  must  be  directed.  The  following  then  is 
a  brief  biography  of  the  ejected  ministers  in  this  parish,  who 
were  driven  from  the  church  on  Bartholomew's  day,  1662,  by  the 
wicked  and  cruel  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  accounts  are  extracted 
from  the  Nonconformist's  Memorial. 

HALIFAX.— IVIr.  ELY  BENTLEY,  some  time  FeUow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  born  at  Sowerby,  Aug.  1652 ;  he 
became  assistant  to  Mr.  Booth,  at  Halifax,  after  whose  death  he 
continued  alone  till  Aug.  1662.  The  Five  Mile  Act  drove  him 
away  ;  but  in  1672,  he  returned  and  preached  in  his  own  house. 
He  died  July  31,  ^675,  aged  49.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
abilities,  a  solid,  serious  preacher,  of  a  very  humble  behaviour, 
rery  useful  in  his  place,  and  much  respected. 

RASTRICK.— Mr.  WILLIAM  ASHLEY,  of  Cambridge 
University ;  bom  in  Lancashire.  He  was  a  preacher,  but  not 
fixed,  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  took  place.  A  very  moderate, 
pious  man,  of  a  pleasing  disposition  and  behaviour;  generally 
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belored  and  honoured  by  those  that  knew  him.  He  was  a  rerj 
edifying  practical  preacher,  and  God  sncoeeded  his  laboars  at 
Hull,  for  converting  many  souls.  By  his  prudence  and  good 
temper  he  brought  off  the  people  from  some  extraTagancies,  and 
the  rigid  opinions  which  Mr.  Cann,  his  predecessor,  had  inculcated  ; 
composed  their  differences,  and  kept  them  in  peace  as  long  as  he 
lived.  He  was  very  laborious  in  his  ministerial  work,  and 
shunned  no  opportunity  to  invite  souls  to  Christ,  and  promote 
their  eternal  good;  his  common  discourse  was  pleasant  and 
profitable,  tending  to  the  same  great  end :  his  concern  about  the 
souls  of  his  people  was  so  ardent,  that  it  contributed  to  impair 
the  vigour  both  of  his  body  and  mind ;  he  was  mighty  in  the 
scriptures,  having  an  excellent  memory,  which  was  strengthened 
by  daily  exercise ;  his  preaching  was  scriptural  and  experimental, 
adapted  to  comfort  the  afflicted  and  raise  the  dejected ;  as  that 
of  his  fellow  labourer,  Mr.  Charles,  was  to  awaken  the  secure. 
He  died  April  4,  1695,  baring  been  declining  some  months, 
during  which  time  his  patience  and  resignation  were  remarkable; 
he  was  buried  in  Diypool  church. 

CHAPELJLE.BREAIIS,  near  HaUfax.— Mr.  6AMA. 
LIEL  MARSDEN,  of  Trinity  College,  DubUn,  where  he 
continued  ten  years,  part  of  which  time  he  was  Fellow :  be  was 
turned  out  with  Dr.  Winter,  upon  the  Restoration,  and  ^en 
came  into  England ;  he  had  but  £5  when  he  landed  in  Liverpool, 
and  knowing  nobody  there,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Coley,  where  his 
father  had  been  minister  long  before ;  there  he  found  friends,  and 
was  soon  fixed  in  this  chapel,  whence  he  was  ejected  1662.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Holland,  and  on  his  return  taught  some 
young  students  philosophy,  &&,  at  Hague-Hall.  His  brotiier 
Jeremy  in  a  MS.  of  his  says,  he  was  a  man  of  much  sound 
learning  and  skill  in  the  languages,  a  very  hard  student,  but  no 
very  pleasing  preacher;  he  was  a  moderate  congregationalist, 
a  man  of  great  piety  and  integrity,  and  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Charles  Marshall,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Woodkirk ;  he  died 
May  25,  1681,  aged  47. 

COLEY  CHAPEL.— OLIVER  HEYWOOD,  B.  D.,  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  he  was  born  of  parents  distin. 
guished  for  piety  and  worth,  at  Little  Leaver,  near  BdUm,  in 
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Lancashire^  March,  1629.  He  set  a  special  remark  on  the  day 
of  his  being  baptized^  using  on  its  annual  returns  to  renew  his 
baptismal  covenant,  and  dedicated  himself  afresh  to  God;  he 
gave  very  early  signs  of  great  tenderness  of  conscience  and 
delight  in  divine  things,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  be,  as  he  used 
to  express  it  when  a  mere  child,  "  a  good  minister ;"  this  encour- 
aged his  parents  to  think  of  devoting  him  to  the  work  of  the 
sanctuary.  After  being  trained  up  in  grammar  learning  at 
home,  he  went  to  Cambridge  in  1647>  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Hill,  then  master  of  Trinity  College,  was  put  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Akhurst,  who  was  esteemed  a  man  of  religion  and 
learning,  though  he  too  much  affected  singularity  in  his  notions, 
and  afterwards  fell  into  the  wild  excesses  of  the  first  Quakers ; 
from  which,  however,  he  was  recovered  before  his  death. 

When  he  had  taken  his  Bachelor's  degree,  he  returned  to  his 
Other's  house,  where  he  lived  about  half.a.year  in  dose  retire- 
ment; at  length,  by  the  advice  and  solicitation  of  several 
ministers,  he  began  to  preach ;  and  after  some  time,  in  which  his 
occasional  services  were  greatly  approved,  he  was  earnestly 
invited  to  Coley,  where  he  settled  in  Nov.  1650.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  ministers  of  the  second  classis  in  Lancashire,  at 
Bury  chapel,  August  4, 1652.  In  1665,  he  married  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Angler,  ejected  from  Denton, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  the  sweetest  affection  and  comfort  about 
six  years ;  she  died  in  May,  1661.  His  annual  income  from  the 
chapelry  never  exceeded  £36  per  annum,  and  after  his  ejectment 
he  was  sometimes  in  distress;  yet  providence  so  seasonably  and 
abundantly  appeared  for  him,  that  he  not  only  was  enabled  to 
support  the  heavy  expences  of  fines,  imprisonment,  and  much 
other  hard  usage,  but  he  maintained  two  sons  in  academical 
learning,  and  completed  their  education  at  one  of  the  Scotch 
universities,  though  his  charitable  donations  to  the  poor  generally 
exceeded  his  income  from  his  people ;  and  at  his  death  he  left 
a  decent  property  to  his  family ;  but  he  enjoyed  the  greatest 
riches  In  the  abundant  success  which  it  pleased  God  to  give  to 
his  labours,  in  the  conversion  and  edification  of  multitudes  of 
souls. 

It  was  even  asserted  by  those  who  had  the  best  means  of 
information,  that  some  thousands  were  indebted  to  his  ministr}' 
for  deep  and  abiding  impressions  of  divine  things ;  yet,  with  all 
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this  amazing  success^  it  was  manifest  that  he  habitually  000- 
sidered  himself  as  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints.  He  was  not, 
however,  without  painful  difficulties.  Some  of  his  people  were 
exceedingly  displeased  with  him  for  not  admitting  all  persons 
promiscuously  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  others  because  he  would 
not  countenance  their  uncharitable  rigidness  in  the  opposite 
extreme.  On  account  of  his  quiet  and  peaceable  attachment  to 
the  exiled  rojral  family,  he  suffered  considerably.  For  his  not 
returning  God  thanks  for  the  defeat  of  the  Scots,  and  the  sup. 
pression  of  Sir  George  Booth's  insurrection,  he  was  cruelly 
treated  by  some  of  his  own  people,  was  apprehended  by  a  party 
of  Colonel  Lilbume's  troops,  and  was  fined  by  military  authority. 
Notwithstanding  these  molestations,  and  his  presentation  by 
Sir  R  Houghton  to  the  yicarage  of  Preston,  worth  £100  per 
annum,  he  would  not  quit  his  humble  and  useful  station.  He 
greatly  admired,  and  zealously  put  in  practice,  Mr.  Baxter's 
admirable  instructions  in  the  '*  Reformed  Pastor." 

After  the  Restoration,  he  was  prosecuted  with  much  malice 
and  harassing  vexations  in  the  Consistorial  Court  at  York,  for 
not  reading  the  Common  Prayer,  though  it  was  a  whole  year 
before  the  Act  of  Uniformity  took  place :  and  in  a  little  time,  he 
was,  by  the  archbishop's  chancellor,  suspended  ah  officuu  The 
suspension  was  published  at  Halifax,  June  29,  1662.  Upon  this, 
Mr.  Heywood  forbore  preaching  at  Coley,  for  a  short  time,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  get  the  suspension  taken  off,  as  he  knew  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  would  silence  him  the  following  August  ;  yet 
he  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  his  flock,  by  preaching  two  or  three 
Lord's  days  among  them  before  that  fatal  day.  On  the  2Dd  of 
November  following,  an  excommunication  was  published  against 
him,  in  Halifax  church ;  hereupon,  he  applied  to  the  chancellor 
at  York,  but  found  that  neither  favour  nor  justice  could  be 
obtained,  unless  he  would  violate  his  conscience  by  taking  the 
oath  de  parendo  jure,  &c.  (to  obey  the  authority  and  abide  b}' 
the  commands  of  the  church.)  Going  afterwards  to  Coley  chapel, 
the  churchwarden  (who  at  the  same  time  declared  that  he 
would  levy  the  fines  upon  him  for  not  coming  to  church)  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  place  because  he  was  excommunicated ;  but  he 
refused,  and  ventured  to  stay  till  the  worship  was  over.  He  was 
again  excommunicated  in  the  following  year.  In  1664,  the  writ 
came  out  to  imprison  him  as  an  excommunicated  person  ;  but  he 
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mostly  kept  himself  in  privacy^  preaching  to  small  parties  in  his 
own  house;  though  he  sometimes  ventured  into  the  public 
churches  of  Holmfirth  and  Penistone,  at  the  request  of  the 
clergymen  and  churchwardens;  in  which  course  he  met  with 
little  molestation.  He  was  once  sent  for  by  the  parish  minister 
of  Honley^  a  profane  young  man^  then  in  a  fatal  consumption ; 
who,  on  Mr.  Heywood's  arriyal,  confessed  with  agonies  of  con. 
science^  his  dreadful  sin,  in  taking  upon  him  the  ministry  while 
he  knew  himself  to  be  unconverted,  begged  him  to  pray  with  him^ 
and  earnestly  asked  him  what  repentance  was.  Mr.  Heywood 
gave  him  the  best  advice,  and  was  desired  to  come  again,  but 
before  he  could  go,  this  clergyman  died,  without  any  evidence  of 
his  obtaining  mercy.  An  awful  warning  for  ungodly  ministers  ! 
Upon  the  Five  Mile  Act,  Mr.  Heywood  left  his  family  and 
retired  into  Lancashire  and  other  parts,  coming  home  very 
privately  and  seldom.  But  after  some  time  he  took  more  liberty, 
and  ofiten  preached  publicly  in  the  chapels  of  Idle,  Bramley, 
Farsley,  Pudsey,  Morley,  and  Hunslet.  In  1667^  he  married 
a  second  wife,  Abigail  Crompton,  a  godly  and  excellent  woman, 
who  survived  him  five  years. 

In  1669,  preaching  occasionally  in  a  private  house,  near 
Leeds,  he  was  taken  before  the  mayor,  who  treated  him  in  the 
most  outrageous  manner,  and  threw  him  into  a  filthy  prison, 
called  Capon-hall ;  but  the  next  day,  on  the  interposition  of  some 
persons  of  influence,  he  was  released,  and  civilly  treated  by  the 
mayor.  In  July,  the  same  year,  for  preaching  to  his  old  people 
in  Coley  chapel,  in  the  absence  of  the  minister,  Mr.  Hoole,  and  at 
the  desire  of  many  of  the  parishioners,  his  goods  were  seized  for 
the  penalty  of  £10,  but  nobody  would  buy  them,  and  those  who 
took  and  detained  them  were  observably  followed  by  troubles. 
Upon  King  Charles's  indulgence,  he  had  a  licence  sent  him 
without  seeking  it ;  he  then  preached  constantly  on  the  Lord's 
day  to  his  own  people  at  Northowram,  near  Coley,  aiid  on  the 
week  days  in  many  neighbouring  places.  .  Mr.  Hoole,  mentioned 
above,  was  the  most  respectable  of  Mr.  Heywood's  successors; 
but  there  were  several  in  a  very  short  period  after  his  ejectment, 
in  the  lowest  life,  and  of  the  most  immoral  characters.  Such 
in  many  other  cases  were  they,  for  whose  sakes  the  noble  army  of 
Nonconformists  were  ejected. 

On  the  calling  in  of  the  licences,  Mr.  Heywood  was  again 
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much  persecuted^  and  in  1680  was  cited  into  the  Consistory  Court, 
at  York,  together  with  his  wife  and  several  of  his  neighhours, 
for  not  going  to  the  sacrament  at  Halifax  church.  For  not 
appearing,  they  were  all  excommunicated ;  but  this  storm  sood 
blew  over.  The  officers  who  were  sent  to  execute  warrants 
usually  gave  previous  notice  of  their  coming,  and  so  made  do 
discoveries.  In  January,  1685,  Mr.  Heywood  was  indicted  at 
Wakefield  sessions  for  a  riotous  assembly,  in  worshipping  God  in 
his  own  house,  and  had  a  fine  of  £50  imposed  upon  him :  for 
non-payment  of  which,  and  for  not  finding  sureties  that  he  should 
forbear  preaching,  he  was  sent  to  York  Castle,  where  he  bad 
a  very  expensive  confinement  for  a  whole  year.  On  this,  and 
other  occasions,  the  excellent  Lady  Hewley  was  very  kind  to 
him.  After  King  James's  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  he 
preached  constantly  to  his  congregation  at  Northowram,  and 
built  (in  a  great  measure  at  his  own  expence)  a  meeting-house, 
which  ha^  continued  to  the  present  day,  for  the  service  of  God. 
The  unwearied  diligence,  humility,  self-denial,  and  sweetne^  of 
temper,  which  this  holy  man  discovered,  commanded  the  love  of 
all  that  were  not  enemies  to  all  righteousness ;  and  his  memory 
is  precious  in  those  parts  of  Yorkshire  to  this  hour.  It  appears, 
from  his  diary,  which  he  kept  till  within  ^ve  days  of  his  death, 
that  in  one  year,  1681,  (besides  his  stated  work  on  the  Lord  s 
day)  he  preached  150  times,  kept  fifty  days  of  fiistingand  prayer, 
and  nine  of  thanksgiving ;  and  travelled  1400  miles,  in  the  service 
of  Christ  and  immortal  souls.  This  was  the  greatest  number  of 
miles  travelled  in  any  year ;  but  several  years  exceeded  in  the 
other  particulars.  His  last  sermon  was  on  the  Sabbath  but  one 
before  his  death,  from  2  Timothy  ii.  19.  He  died  in  great  peace 
and  joy,  with  little  pain  except  debility,  on  May  4th,  1702, 
aged  73.  His  publications  are  in  high  estimation  for  sound, 
lively,  practical,  heart-affecting  divinity. 

He  left  two  sons  by  his  first  wife,  both  of  them  in  the  ministry. 
John,  who  was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Rotherham,  and  afterwards 
at  Pontefract.  Eliezer  was  minister  at  Dronfield,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  died  in  1730,  (Bt  73*  His  son,  the  late  Mr.  Eliezer  Heywood, 
was  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  meeting,  at  Mansfield,  for 
thirty-three  years,  and  died  in  1783;  where  his  respectable 
family  yet  continues.* 

*  The  following  anecdotes  are  preserved  of    Mr.   Heywood'a  persecotions. 
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SOWERBY  Gbapbl.— Mr.  HENRY  ROOT,  Senior,  of 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.    In  early  life  he  was  a  consider. 

The  s^t  of  hoftiBty  nged  lo  liotlj  agaiiul  him,  that  tUt  worthj  man  ^fvaa 
under  the  neeetrity  of  taking  leave  of  Ms  dear  tenilj,  and  of  gc^g  ho  knew 
not  vrbither.  But,  the  question  was,  How  should  he  be  equipped  for  his  journey  ? 
He  had  a  hone,  bat  the  little  money  that  remained  mnst  be  left  for  the  support  of 
the  &mily,  for  whom  ]fr.  Heywood  was  much  more  concerned  than  for  himself. 

One  winter's  morning,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  the  horse  was  saddled,  and  this 
good  num,  after  biddSng  adien  to  his  affectionale  wife,  and  saluting  his  children  in 
their  beds,  set  out,  Hke  Abraham,  when  he  left  his  &ther*8  house,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went  He  moved  silently  along  in  by-ways  for  some  time,  for  fear  of 
being  seen,  tiU  he  had  got  out  of  the  neighbourhood.  Having  not  one  fiurthing  in 
hia  pock^  to  bear  his  travelling  expences,  he  committed  himself  to  the  protection 
of  Providence.  He  determined  at  length  to  leave  his  horse  at  full  liberty  to  go 
whet  w»y  it  would ;  and  thus  travelled  on  for  a  connderable  part  of  the  day,  till 
both  man  and  beast  stood  in  great  need  of  refreshment. 

Towards  evening,  the  horse  bent  its  course  to  a  ferm-house,  a  little  out  of  the 
roftd.  Mr.  Heywood  called  at  the  door,  and  a  clean  decent  woman  came  out  to 
enquire  vrfaat  he  wanted.  ^  I  have  reason,**  said  he,  ^  to  make  an  apology  for 
giving  yon  this  trouble,  being  an  entire  stranger  in  these  ports.  My  horse  stands 
in  need,  as  well  as  myself,  of  shelter  and  refreshment  for  the  night ;  if  you  could 
any  w»y  make  it  convenient  to  furnish  my  horse  with  a  little  hay,  and  a  stand 
under  cover,  and  myself  with  a  seat  by  your  fiie-side,  I  ask  no  more."  The  good 
women,  a  little  surprised  at  his  request,  told  him  she  would  consult  her  husband. 
After  a  few  minutes,  they  both  came  to  the  door,  and  Mr.  Heywood  repeated  his 
solicitation,  but  told  ihem  that  he  had  no  money  to  satisfy  them  for  any  trouble 
they  might  have  on  his  account ;  yet  he  hoped  God  would  reward  them.  They 
immediately  desired  lum  to  alight ;  the  master  led  the  horse  into  the  stable,  and 
the  mistress  took  the  stranger  into  the  house,  invited  him  to  sit  down,  stirred  up 
the  fire,  and  began  to  prepare  him  something  to  eat.  Mr.  Heywood  told  her,  that 
he  wee  concerned  to  see  her  give  herself  so  much  trouble,  that,  being  unable  to 
make  her  any  recompense,  he  did  not  request  either  a  supper  or  a  bed,  but  only 
that  he  might  sit  by  the  fire-side  till  morning.  The  mistress  assured  him,  tW  for 
an  act  of  hospitality  she  did  not  expect  any  reward,  and  that  though  the  accom- 
modations her  house  would  afford,  were  but  indifferent,  he  should  be  welcome  to 
them  ;  and  therefore  she  hoped  he  would  make  himself  easy. 

Alter  supper,  they  all  sat  down  before  the  fire,  and  the  master  of  the  house 
desired  to  know  of  the  stranger,  what  countryman  he  was.  "  I  was  bora,**  said  he, 
^  in  Lancashire,  but  I  have  a  wife  and  family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifiuc.** 
**  That  is  a  town,**  said  the  farmer,  *^  where  I  have  been ;  and  some  years  ago,  I 
had  a  little  acquaintance  with  several  persons  there.  Pray  do  you  know  Mr.  S— , 
and  Mr.  D— ?  and  is  old  Mr.  F~-~  yet  alive?**  The  stranger  gave  suitable 
ansvrers  to  these,  and  many  other  inquiries.  At  length  the  kind  hostess  asked 
him,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  one  Mr.  Oliver  Heywood,  who  was  formerly  a 
minister  at  some  chapel,  not  fiu:  from  Hali&x,  but  was  now,  on  some  account  or 
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able  traveller.  In  1654,  he  gathered  a  ooDgregatiomal  church,  of 
which  he  was  pastor  till  1662.    He  preached  in  thb  chapel  after 

other,  forbidden  to  preich.  The  ■tnnger  refdied,  "There  it  a  greet  deel  of  nobe 
and  talk  aboat  that  man ;  tome  ipeek  well ;  othen  eaj  every  thing  that  it  had  of 
him ;  for  my  own  part,  I  can  say  little  in  his  &vonr.**  "  I  beliere,**  eud  tho 
farmer,  '*  he  is  of  the  sect  that  is  ereiy  where  spoken  sgaintt ;  hut  pnj,  do  yon 
personslly  know  him?  And  what  is  it  that  inclines  you  to  form  such  sn  indiffier- 
ent  opimon  of  his  character?*'  **  I  do  know  something  of  him,"  ssid  the  stnogv, 
"  but  as  I  do  not  choose  to  propsgsto  an  ill  report  of  any  one,  if  yon  please,  we 
will  talk  on  some  other  snbject.'*  After  keeping  the  fiumer  and  his  wife  in 
suspense  for  some  time,  who  were  a  little  uneasy  at  what  he  had  asid,  he  told 
them,  that  he  was  the  poor  ont-cast,  of  whom  they  had  made  so  many  kjul 
inquirici. 

All  was  then  sorprise,  and  joy,  and  thankfulness,  that  a  merciful  PtoTideuce 
had  brought  him  under  their  roof.  The  master  of  the  house  ssid,  **  Mr.  Heywood, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  having  long  had  a  sincere  regsrd  for  you,  from  the 
faYourshle  report  I  haTe  always  heard  of  you.  The  night  is  not  fat  spent,  I  hxn 
a  few  neighbours  who  love  the  gospel,  if  you  will  give  us  a  word  of  exhortation,  I 
will  run  and  acquaint  them.  This  is  an  obscure  place,  and  as  your  coming  here  ii 
not  known,  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  interruption."  Mr.  HejVood  consented; 
a  small  congregation  was  gathered ;  and  he  preached  to  them  with  that  ferronr, 
affection,  and  enlaigement,  which  attending  circumstances  served  to  inqnie.  On 
this  joyful  occasion,  a  small  collection  was  voluntarily  made  to  help  the  poor 
traveller  on  his  way. 

The  following  anecdote  is  well  authenticated ;  though  at  what  period  the 
drcnmstsnoe  lu^pened  cannot  be  ascertained,  we  beg  leave  to  introduce  it 
here.  Tho  littlo  stock  of  money  was  quite  exhausted,  the  fiunily  provisions  v€x« 
entirely  consumed,  and  Martha  could  lend  no  more  assistance  from  the  little  avingi 
in  former  days.  Mr.  Heywood  still  trusted  that  God  vrould  provide,  when  he  had 
nothing  but  the  divine  promise  to  live  upon,  he  said, 

"  When  cruise  and  barrel  both  are  dry. 
We  still  will  trust  in  God  Most  High." 

When  the  children  began  to  be  impatient  for  want  of  food,  Mr.  Heywood  sailed  his 
servant,  and  said  to  her,  "  Martha,  take  a  basket,  and  go  to  Hali&x ;  call  upon 
Mr.  N  ,  the  shopkeeper,  in  Northgate,  and  toll  him  I  desire  him  to  lend  me 
five  shillings ;  if  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  do  it,  buy  us  some  cheese,  some  bread, 
and  such  other  little  things  as  you  know  we  most  want ;  be  as  expeditious  as  voa 
csn  in  returning,  for  the  poor  children  begin  to  be  fretful  for  want  of  aomething  to 
eat  Put  on  your  hat  and  cloak,  and  the  Lord  give  you  good  speed ;  in  the  mean 
time,  we  will  offer  up  our  requests  to  him  who  feedeth  the  young  ravena  w1k9 
they  cry,  and  who  knows  what  we  have  need  of  before  we  ask  him.'* 

Martha  observed  her  master's  directions ;  but  when  she  came  near  the  house 
where  she  was  ordered  to  beg  for  the  loan  of  five  shillings,  through  timidity  and 
bashfiilneBi,  her  heart  failed  her ;  she  passed  by  the  door  again  and  again,  without 
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Bartholomew-day^  half-a-year,  but  was  at  length  severely  dealt 
with.  In  1663  he  was  forcibly  taken  out  of  his  own  house,  by 
virtue  of  a  miUimus  upon  a  significavit,  by  three  bailiffs,  who 
broke  the  inner  door  of  a  room  where  he  was,  hurried  him  faster 
than  his  age  could  bear,  not  suffering  him  to  take  so  much  as 
a  coat  or  staff,  or  money  in  his  purse,  and  treated  him  with  other 
instances  of  cruelty.  He  was  twice  a  prisoner  in  York  Castle  for 
three  months,  but  discharged  by  the  justices  who  had  discovereil 
the  commitment  to  be  illegal.  He  was  a  third  time  sent  to  the 
same   prison   by   Sir  John  Annitage,   (a  bitter  enemy  to  the 

having  counge  to  go  in,  and  tell  her  errsnd.     At  length,  Mr.  N ,  standing  at 

his  shop-door,  and  seeing  Martha  in  the  street,  called  her  to  him,  and  said,  "  Ace 
not  you  Mr.  HeyM-ood^s  servant?"  When  she  had,  with  an  anxious  heart, 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  added,  ^^  I  am  glad  I  have  this  opportunity  of 
seeing  yon ;  some  friends  at  M  ■  have  remitted  to  me  five  guineas  for  your 
master,  and  I  vras  just  thinking  how  I  could  contrive  to  send  it.**  Martha  burst 
into  tears,  and,  for  some  time,  could  not  utter  a  syllable.  The  necessities  of  the 
&mily,  their  trust  in  Providence,  the  seasonableness  of  the  supply,  and  a  variety 
of  other  ideas  breaking  in  upon  her  mind  at  once,  quite  overpowered  her.  At 
length,  she  told  Mr.  N  upon  what  errand  she   came,  but  that  she  had  not 

courage  to  ask  him  to  lend  her  poor  master  money.  The  tradesman  could  not  but 
be  affected  with  the  story,  and  told  Martha  to  come  to  him  when  the  like  necessity 
should  press  upon  them  at  any  future  time.  She  made  haste  to  procure  the 
necesaarir  provisions,  and,  with  a  heart  lightened  of  its  burden,  ran  home,  to  tell 
the  success  of  her  journey.  Though  she  had  not  been  long  absent,  the  hungry 
family  had  often  looked  wishfully  out  at  the  window  for  her  arrivaL  When  she 
knocked  at  her  master*s  door,  which  now  must  be  kept  locked  and  barred,  for  fear 
of  constables  or  bailiffs,  it  was  presently  opened,  and  the  joy  to  see  her  was  as 
great  as  when  a  fleet  of  ships  arrives,  laden  with  provisions,  for  the  relief  of 
a  starving  town  closely  besieged  by  an  enemy.  The  children  danced  round  the 
maid,  eager  to  look  into  the  basket  of  eatables,  the  patient  mother  wiped  her  eyes, 
ihe  &ther  smiled  and  said,  "  The  Lord  hath  not  forgotten  to  be  gracious ;  his  word 
is  true  from  the  beginning;  the  young  lions  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger,  but  they 
that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing."  Martha  related  every  drcum^ 
stance  of  her  little  expedition,  as  soon  as  tears  of  joy  would  permit  her ;  and  all 
partook  of  the  homely  fare,  with  a  sweeter  relish  than  the  fastidious  Roman  nobles 
ever  knew,  when  thousands  of  pounds  were  expended  to  furnish  one  repast.  Had 
you  been  present  while  this  pious  family  were  eating  their  bread  and  cheese,  and 
drinking  pure  water  from  the  spring,  you  might,  perhaps,  have  heard  the  good  man 
thus  addressing  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  ^*  Did  I  not  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  God 
would  surely  provide  for  us  ?  Why  were  you  so  fearful,  O  you  of  little  faith  ? 
Our  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  we  have  need  of  these  things.  Jesus  said  to 
his  disciples,  *  "When  I  sent  you  without  purse  or  scrip,  lacked  ye  any  thing  ? 
And  they  said.  Nothing,  Lord.* " 

VOL.  II.  T  y 
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Nonconformists)  shewing  no  cause,  till  furtber  order^  wbere  Be 
was  kept  dose  in  a  small  room,  and  not  suflered  to  have  his  wife 
come  to  him  for  a  considerable  time,  or  even  into  the  castle.  At 
length  he  was  removed  into  the  city  prison.  The  whole  of  bis 
confinement  was  near  twelve  months.  (Conform  4th  Plea,  p.  50.^ 
He  died  October  20,  1669,  aged  about  80.  He  bad  a  son,  Mr. 
Timothy  Root^  who  preached  at  the  same  chapel,  and  suffered 
greatly  for  his  nonconformity,  but  saw  fit  afterwards  to  ooniionn. 
N.  B»  It  was  the  son,  and  not  the  father,  (as  Dr.  C.  says)  who 
was  dragged  out  of  the  chapel.    This  was  not  till  1670. 

We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  cause  of  dissent  in  the  parish 
of  Halifax,  continued  to  increase  in  regular  progression,  from  the 
time  when  the  ejected  ministers  were  allowed  to  preach  without 
interruption.    The  contrary  of  this  was  the  case.    A  few  places 
of  worship  were  built,  such  as  the  chapel  at  Northowram,  and 
afterward  the  Presbyterian  chapels  in  the  Northgate^  Halifiix, 
at  Elland,  &c. ;  but  nonconformity,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  instead  of  progressing,  declined ;  and  continued 
to  do  so  until  the  days  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley.    The  labours 
of  these  celebrated  men,  created  a  new  era  in  the  religious  history 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  gave  a  new  impulse   to  the 
feelings  of  its  inhabitants.     Several  distinguished  individuals 
co-operated  with  them,  to  one  of  whom,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grimshaw, 
this  parish  is  particularly  indebted.    Of  this  remarkable  man 
it  will  be  proper  to  append  some  account. 

Mr.  Orimshaw  was  bom  at  Brindle,  near  Preston  in  Lanca. 
shire^  in  the  year  1708.  After  having  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  Blackburn  and  Heskin,  in  the  same  county,  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  During  his  continuance  there,  some  early  and 
transient  impressions,  which  he  had  when  a  school  boy,  began  to 
wear  off ;  nor,  even  after  he  assumed  the  clerical  ofi^ce,  did  he 
evidence  any  serious  regard  for  the  interests  of  religion  until 
some  time  subsequent  to  his  settlement  in  Todmorden^  a  chapelry 
in  the  parish  of  Rochdale.  So  far  was  he  from  reproving  the 
vices  and  sinful  courses  of  his  hearers,  that  he  became,  in  ^ 
worst  sense  of  the  word,  a  "  partaker  of  their  sins."  But  in  the 
year  1734,  it  pleased  God  to  bring  him  to  a  serious  conceiD 
about  his  own  salvation,  and  consequently  about  the  welfare  of 
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those^  whom,  as  he  now  saw^  he  had  awfiilly  neglected.  For 
many  years  after  this^  he  remained  a  stranger  to  those  eminent 
men^  who  were  so  useful  in  the  reyiyal  of  religion  ;  but  God  was 
teaching  him  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  met  with  a  few  books, 
particularly  pne  by  Dr.  Owen,  which  proved  of  great  service  to 
him.  A  writer  who  had  looked  over  part  of  Mr.  Grimshaw's 
library,  states  that  fr<nn  the  dates  in  his  own  hand  writing, 
it  appears  that  most  of  those  which  he  had  in  his  posses, 
sion  before  this  time  were  in  the  legal  strain.  Some  of  them 
were  presented  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dunster,  vicar  of 
Rochdale.  Several  early  specimens  of  Mr.  Grimshaw's  composi- 
tion show  that  he  was  a  good  scholar,  and  had  a  taste  for  polite 
learning,  particularly  for  poetry;  but  his  whole  soul  seemed, 
after  the  change  above  referred  to,  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
service  of  his  Divine  Master.  In  the  month  of  May,  1742,  he 
removed  to  Haworth,  near  Keighley,  which  was  the  principal 
sphere  or  centre  of  his  public  ministrations.  The  circuit  which 
he  took  on  week  days  extended  to  many  miles  from  his  own 
habitation.  Among  other  places,  he  iinequently  went  over  the 
hills  to  Ewood,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  where  his  son  resided ; 
he  often  preached  there  in  the  barn,  and  other  out-buildings. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Whitfield,  to  this 
place.  Intelligence  of  their  coming  having  been  announced  in 
the  neighbourhood,  an  immense  concourse  was  assembled.  A 
temporary  booth  was  erected  in  a  field,  near  the  house,  for 
Mr.  Whitfield  and  the  other  ministers.  Not  only  the  field, 
but  the  woody  land  above  it,  were  covered  with  crowds  collected 
from  different  parts.  An  unusual  solemnity  pervaded  this  vast 
multitude;  and  at  the  close  of  the  service,  the  lOOth  Psalm 
was  sung,  and  concluded  with  Mr.  Grimshaw's  favourite  doxology, 
''  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  &c.  The  volume 
of  sound  produced  by  the  united  voices  of  thousands,  while  it 
re-^echoed  through  the  vale  below,  is  said  to  have  had  such 
an  effect  as  no  language  can  describe.  The  animosities  and 
differences  which  prevailed  among  professing  Christians,  often 
distressed  his  feeling  mind ;  and  he  was  so  far  from  encouraging 
a  party  spirit  among  Christians,  that  it  was  the  great  business  of 
his  life  to  bring  them  into  close  contact,  and  to  lead  th^n  to 
drink  deeper  into  the  love  of  Qod.  He  used  to  say,  **  I  love 
Christians,  true  Christians  of  all  parties ;  I  do  love  them,  I  will 
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love  them^  and  none  shall  make  me  do  otherwise."  He  died  oi 
a  ferer,  April  7«  17^?  in  the  fifty.fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty-iirst  of  extensive  usefulness  in  the  church  of  God.  By 
his  own  desire  his  remains  were  brought  to  Ewood,  the  hnn 
house  before  mentioned,  and  from  thence  they  were  followed  to 
Lttddenden  chapel,  near  Halifax,  by  great  numbers,  who,  with 
intermingled  sighs  and  tears,  sang,  at  his  dying  request,  all  the 
way  from  the  house  to  the  chapel.  They  lie  near  the  communion 
table,  without  any  monumental  record,  except  his  name,  &&,  on 
the  stone  which  covers  his  grave.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Venn,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Romaine.  preached  funeral  sermons  on  the  occasion  of 
his  decease ;  the  former  in  the  church.yard  at  Luddenden,  the 
church  itself  not  being  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  congregation ; 
the  latter  in  London.  They  both  fixed  upon  a  text  which  had 
been  peculiarly  precious  to  him,  and  of  which  his  life  had  been 
a  bright  illustration — ^''To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die 
is  gain." 

The  following  is  the  account  which  Mr.  Fawcett,  in  his 
excellent  Life  of  Fawcett,  gives  of  the  effects  of  Whitfield's  and 
Wesley's  preaching  in  this  part  of  the  country.  ''  That  mighty 
impulse  which  Mr.  Whitfield  and  his  coadjutors  had  given  to 
the  professing  world,  was  the  means  of  exciting  a  general  spirit 
of  inquiry  on  religious  subjects,  and  of  bringing  forward  to  notice 
talents  which  might  otherwise  have  lain  dormant.  Considerable 
numbers  of  those  who  were  afterwards  the  most  distinguished 
pastors  of  dissenting  churches,  dated  their  conversion  from  attend, 
ing  the  ministry,  or  perusing  the  writings,  of  these  apostolic 
men ;  and  to  this  revival  many  of  those  congregations,  which 
have  continued  to  flourish  and  increase  to  the  present  day,  owe 
their  rise.  The  mantle  of  Elijah  dropped  upon  many  Elishas  ,* 
and  a  portion  of  that  spirit  which  actuated  Mr.  Whitfield  not 
only  rested  upon  his  immediate  followers^  but,  blessed  be  God, 
the  sweet  savour  of  it  still  remains.  By  this  spirit  the  Protestant 
church  in  Great  Britain  is  distinguished  from  the  professors  of 
the  same  faith  on  the  European  continent,  who  have  long  been 
in  a  declining  state.  Notwithstanding  the  awful  judgments  with 
which  God  has  lately  visited  them,  many,  alas !  yet  remain  in  an 
awful  state  of  stupor,  "  having  left  their  first  love,"  and  lost  the 
seal  and  fervour  of  their  ancestors.  This  spirit  has  been  the  life 
and  soul  of  those  missionary  exertions   which   have   mi    much 
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distiDguished  modern  tiroes,  and.  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  spread  and  prevail  till  that  glorious  period,  "  when  all  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God 
and  of  his  Christ." 

In  such  an  abridgment  as  the  present,  it  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  give  the  detailed  history  of  each  of  the  Dissenting  and 
Methodist  places  of  worship  in  this  parish.  We  shall  repeat 
their  names  in  a  classified  order,  and  shall  append  a  few  particulars 
in  the  notes. 

CONGREGATIONAL  OR  INDEPENDENT  CHAPELS. 

The  Independent  chapels  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  are  the 
following : — 

The  Square  Chapel,  Halifax.  This  spacious  and  splendid 
edifice  was  built  hj  the  Rev.  Titus  Knight,  who  was  born 
December  17,  171^.  He  began  to  preach  in  the  year  1749, 
being  then  among  the  Methodists.  He  withdrew  from  that 
connexion  in  1762,  with  a  few  friends  who  had  adopted  his 
views  on  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The  place  becoming  too 
small  for  the  congregation,  a  very  spacious  and  elegant  structure 
was  erected,  and  opened  in  May,  177^.  About  the  year  1764, 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Whitfield,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  preachers  at  the  Tabernacle^  in  London.  He  was 
engaged  during  forty-three  years  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  died,  after  a  tedious  illness,  March  2,  1793.  Mr.  Knight 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Cockin,  who  had  been  minister  during 
several  years  at  the  Independent  Chapel,  at  Thornton,  and  who, 
during  a  protracted  period,  was  not  only  the  useful  pastor  of  the 
church  at  the  Square  Chapel,  but  acted  the  honourable  part  of 
the  evangelist  of  this  part  of  the  country.  Few  men  hare  been 
more  abundant,  or  more  useful  in  their  exertions,  and  few  have 
died  more  generally  honoured  and  lamented.  A  Memoir  of  Mr. 
Cockin,  published  after  his  death,  contains  an  instructive  sum- 
mary of  his  exertions. 

The  Square  Chapel  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  and 
imposing  edifices  in  the  country. 

Sion  Chapel,  Halifax,  is  an  elegant  stone  building,  erected 
in  1830,  at  the  expense  of  upwards  of  six  thousand  pounds.     Its 
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capacity  for  a  congregation  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Square 
Chapel.     The  roof  is  beautifully  illuminated  with  stained  glass. 

Warley  Chapel  is  a  neat  and  very  commodious  small  chapel, 
which,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  has  been  the  scene  of  the 
labours  of  an  excellent  and  devoted  minister. 

Booth  Chapel,  near  Luddenden,  is  placed  in  a  most  lovely 
and  romantic  situation.  It  was  rebuilt  about  ten  years  ago. 
The  history  of  the  origin  of  this  place  is  so  peculiarly  interesting, 
that  we  subjoin  it  in  a  note.* 

*  Among  the  number  of  those  who  cune  forward  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Whitfield, 
and  were,  for  man^  yean,  great  bleaaingB  to  thii  neighbourhood,  the  Rer.  J.  GrowleT, 
is  deserving  of  particular  notice.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1731,  at  Lower  Saltonstall, 
a  small  hamlet  in  Warley,  near  Halifiix.  His  parents  were  industrious,  respectable 
members  of  society  ;  but  having  a  laige  family,  were  not  able  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education.  His  disposition,  from  his  earliest  years,  was  cheerful  and  engaging. 
Whilst  young,  he  had  many  alarms  of  conscience,  which  were  much  increased  by 
his  attendance  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grimshaw,  and  among  the 
Methodists,  who  had  sometimes  preaching  at  Luddenden.  It  is  not  known  what 
was  the  precise  time,  or  what  were  the  particular  means,  of  his  conversion  to  God ; 
but  he  became  a  zealous  professor  among  the  Methodists,  and  used  all  his  influence 
to  induce  his  former  companions  in  sin  to  follow  him  in  the  ways  and  service  of 
God.  He  was  a  leader  at  one  of  the  pmyer  meetings,  and  having  frequently 
dropped  a  few  words  by  way  of  exhortation,  he  at  length  ventured  to  make  a  few- 
remarks  upon  a  portion  of  Scripture.  He  was  led  to  devote  hb  attention  to  the 
study  of  God*s  most  Holy  Word,  with  a  view  to  the  ministry ;  and  some  change 
having  taken  place  in  his  religious  sentiments  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  a  separation  from  his  former  religious  connexions  ensued,  and  a  large 
room  was  hired  at  Upper  Saltonstall,  where  he  preached  regularly  every  L<ad*s 
day.  The  room,  though  spacious,  soon  became  inadequate  to  contain  the  nomben 
who  flocked  to  hear  him.  A  suitable  place  of  worship  was  now  resolved  upon ; 
but  much  discouragement  arose  from  tiie  povo^  of  the  hearers  and  other  obstacles. 
A  subscription  was  entered  into ;  and  those  who  had  no  money  laboured  alternately 
in  digging  the  foundation,  getting  stones  in  the  quarry,  and  serving  the  masona. 
During  the  year  1761,  the  building,  called  Booth  Chapel,  was  reared  and  rendered 
fit  for  public  worship ;  there  were  no  galleries  in  it  at  the  time  of  its  first  erectioQ. 
The  situation  was  very  solitary,  and,  for  want  of  suitable  roads,  for  a  long  thne 
difficult  of  access ;  but  it  was  probably  fixed  upon  as  being  at  a  central  distanee 
from  several  surrounding  villages.  Mr.  Crosaley  opened  the  meeting  house  himself^ 
by  preaching  an  animated  discourse  from  Psalm  xzviu  6. — "  I  will  offer  in  his 
tabernacle,**  &c.  He  was  ordained  in  the  year  1763.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Knij^t,  of 
Halifax,  who  had  been  ordained  the  day  preceding,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  of 
Leeds,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  of  Heckmondwike,  were  pment,  and  took  part  ia 
the  services  on  that  occasion. 

Having  received  an  unanimous  invitation  to  accept  the  pastoral  ofilce  in  the 
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Eastwood  Chapel^  near  Hebden  Bridge,  like  Booth  Chapel^ 
stands  in  a  singularly  beautiful  situation,  embowered  in  woods^ 
in  the  finest  part  of  the  vale  of  Todmorden.  The  congregation 
here  is  very  good. 

The  chapel  at  Sowerby  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
district,  and  the  church  here  may  be  said  to  be  as  old  as  the 
time  of  the  ejected  ministers.  The  chapel  has  recently  been 
much  improved. 

Stainland  Chapel  stands  on  a  very  commanding  site,  near  the 
village  of  the  same  name.  It  is  one  of  the  best  places  of  worship 
in  the  parish,  and  has  a  very  numerous  congregation. 

The  Independent  Chapel,  at  EUand,  is  of  recent  erection. 
Its  interior  is  arranged  in  the  amphi theatrical  form,  and  is  both 
beautiful  and  commodious. 

Brighouse  Chapel  is  built  in  rather  a  damp  situation,  but  it 
IS  commodious,  and  capacitated  for  a  numerous  assembly. 

Northowram  Chapel  is  the  monument  of  Oliver  Heywood,  it 
is  old,  and  not  very  convenient,  but  stands  as  a  memorial  of 
ancient  nonconformity. 

Mixenden  Chapel  is  very  neat  and  convenient.  It  is  placed 
in  a  bleak  situation,  but  has  a  numerous  congregation. 

newlj  established  Indcpendexit  interest  at  Bradford,  be  resigned  bis  beloved  cbaxge 
at  Booth,  though  very  lelnetantly.  He  was  no  doubt  induced  to  go,  from  the 
hope  of  more  extended  usefulness ;  b«t  it  is  generally  supposed  that  ho  died  of 
a  broken  heart,  so  greatly  did  the  remoral  prey  upon  his  spirits.  He  only  preached 
one  Sabbath  after  he  finally  left  Booth ;  and  died  the  Lord*s  day  following,  May  18, 
1782,  aged  51  years.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cockin  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  from  the 
3Td  epistle  of  John,  8th  rerse.  Mr.  Crossley  was  plain  in  his  person  and  address ; 
bat  the  primitive  simplicity,  piety,  and  good  sense,  which  distinguished  his  dis- 
courses, rendered  him  a  rery  acceptable  and  useful  preacher.  He  printed  one 
somon,  occasioned  by  the  melancholy  end  of  one  of  his  hearers,  who,  having 
formed  a  connexion  with  coiners,  was  tried  and  executed  at  York,  April  28,  1770. 
The  text  was  2  Sam.  xii.  14. — "By  this  thou  hast  given  occasion  to  the  enemiea 
of  the  Lord,*'  &c.  A  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Crossley,  just  before 
his  execution,  is  still  in  existence.  It  was  found  in  his  pocket.  '  He  bewails 
in  the  most  feeling  manner,  his  past  backslidings  in  heart  and  in  life.  "  God, 
in  bis  judgment,*^  he  says,  "has  overtaken  me.  But,  in  the  midst  of  judg- 
ment, I  would  hope  he  will  yet  remember  mercy.  O  that  my  wanderings 
may  be  a  warning  to  others,  and  that  my  death,  shamefiil  as  it  is,  may  produoo 
some  good  effect,  and  prove  a  real  blessing  to  others !  My  heart  is  pained  for  my 
dear  relatires ;  0  that  I  could  bear  their  sorrows  !  but  I  must  leave  them.  Let 
me  cntoeat  you  to  give  them  seasonable  and  suitable  advice,  whenever  you  can. 
I  csa  my  no  more ;  but,  O  that  I  could  come  to  tell  you  what  my  heart  feels  P 
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The  Independent  denomination  in  the  parish  of  Haliiaz, 
is  numerous  and  influential,  but  both  its  numbers  and  its 
influence  might  be  very  greatly  augmented^  were  the  exertions 
of  its  members  to  correspond  with  their  opportunities  and  abilities. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCHES. 

The  Baptist  interest  in  the  parish  of  Halifax^  was  first 
established  at  Wainsgate,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  result 
of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Grimshaw,  so  frequently  quoted  in  the 
preceding  narrative.  The  following  account  will  prove  highly 
interesting  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Richard  Smith,  the  first  pastor  of  the  ancient  Baptist 
Church  at  Wainsgate,  in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  attended 
Mr.  Grimshaw's  ministry,  and  derived  great  advantage  from 
it.  The  particular  circumstances  attending  his  conversion  can- 
not now  be  ascertained.  For  some  time  his  mind  was  in  a  gloomy 
desponding  state,  and  he  was  harassed  with  many  disquieting 
fears  respecting  his  own  personal  interest  in  God's  salvation; 
but  he  was  earnest  in  prayer,  and  other  means  of  grace,  till  at 
length  it  pleased  (rod  to  calm  his  troubled  breast,  and  to  fill  his 
heart  with  ''joy  and  peace  in  believing." 

Being  possessed  of  strong  natural  powers,  and  diligent  in  his 
application  to  study,  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  his  religious 
friends  that  he  was  designed  for  public  usefulness  in  the  church 
of  Grod.  He  was  accordingly  solicited,  and  at  length  prevailed 
upon,  to  give  a  word  of  exhortation.  This  he  did  at  first 
privately,  and  afterwards  in  larger  assemblies.  His  efiPorts  were 
rendered  acceptable  and  useful  to  many. 

After  some  time,  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  township  of 
Wadsworth,  then  a  wild  and  inhospitable  part  of  the  country, 
where  civilization  was  in  a  low  state,  and  where  there  was  little 
of  the  fear  or  knowledge  of  Crod.  Mr.  Smith  preached  in  the 
houses  of  those  who  were  willing  to  receive  him.  Tlie  number 
of  hearers  gradually  increased ;  and  though  some  "  contradicted 
and  blasphemed,  many  believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord." 

As  an  evidence  that  the  power  of  Divine  grace  had  reached 
the  hearts  of  many  individuals,  and  that  they  were  attached  to 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Smith,  they  entered  into  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions,  and,  without  soliciting  assistance  from  any  other  quarter, 
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Erected  a  small  meeting  house^  which  they  called  Wainsgate,  from 
the  farm  on  which  it  was  built,  in  a  high  situation,  without  any 
considerable  village  near  it.  The  proprietor  of  the  farm,  being 
a  warm  friend  to  the  cause,  gave  the  ground  for  the  place  of 
worship  and  for  a  burying  place  adjoining.  A  house  was  after, 
wards  erected  on  a  very  small  scale  for  the  minister,  whose  family 
consisted  only  of  himself  and  his  wife.  As  those  concerned  in 
the  erection  were  principally  poor  persons,  every  part  of  the  work 
was  done  in  the  most  economical  manner ;  in  one  respect  so  much 
80  as  to  render  the  place  uncomfortable,  especially  in  the  winter 
season.  When  the  walls  were  reared  and  the  roof  about  to  be 
put  on,  thinking  that  they  had  not  made  it  sufficiently  high, 
instead  of  raising  the  wall  a  few  courses,  they  lowered  the  inside 
of  the  building  about  half-a-yard,  which  caused  it  to  be  damp. 
The  roof  was  supported  by  a  stone  arch,  near  which  was  the 
pulpit.  Having  no  gallery  at  that  time,  the  place  could  not 
accommodate  more  than  one  hundred  persons. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  Christian  church  was 
gathered  and  constituted  in  the  year  1750.  Inconsiderable  as  it 
may  iqipear,  it  was  the  mother  church  to  many  others  in  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  The  Almighty  was  pleased  to 
honour  the  small  society  at  Wainsgate,  by  bestowing  on  some  of 
its  members  excellent  gifts  for  the  ministry.  Two  of  them  were 
particularly  distinguished,  who  were  raised  up  under  Mr.  Smith's 
ministrations ;  namely  Mr.  James  Hartley,  and  Mr.  William 
Crabtree,  of  Bradford,  who  laboured  long  with  great  acceptance 
and  success. 

The  church  at  Wainsgate  was  rapidly  increased  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Smith,  under  the  ministry  of  the  revered  and 
excellent  Dr.  Fawcett  ;*  a  man  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  speak 

*  Dr.  Fftwcett  wu  one  of  the  best  and  most  aaeful  men  who  have  ever  lived 
in  the  parish  of  Hali&x.     He  was  bom  Jan.  6,  (O.  S.)  1739-40,  at  Lidgit  Green, 
near  Bradford,  and  at  an  early  age  he  exemplified  the  amiable    qualities  and 
ahQities,  which  afterwards  rendered  him  «o  eminent.     At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 
was  pat  an  apprentice  to  a  person  at  Bradford,  and  in  this  capacity  he  remained 
six  yean.     The  preaching  of  Mr.  Whitfield  was  made  useful  to  him  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  united  to  the  Baptist 
Church,  at  Bradford.     In  May  1764,  he  becam^e  the^pastor  of  the  church  at  Wains- 
gate, whose  rise  we  have  mentioned  above.     To  give  the  history  of  his  life,  is,  of 
coune,  impossible  in  this  place ;  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  admirable  volume 
published  by  his  son,  in  1818.     There  our  readers  will  find  more  to  interest,  and 
VOL.  II.  Z  Z 
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in  words  of  too  high  eulogium.     During  the  life  of  this  adminble 

mofe  to  ioEtnict,  than  in  almoet  any  other  work  of  nniilar  import  and  dimcnnoni. 
From  this  work  we  extract  the  following  delightfhl  dhancter.  As  a  miniita  of 
the  Gospel,  notwithstanding  his  eminent  talents,  he  was  singularly  modest ;  alwtyt 
speaking  of  himself  with  8el£4tbasement.  I  have  seldom  heard  him  eay  he  had 
preached,  hut  only  that  he  had  attempted  to  do  it.  His  mind,  on  all  oocauons, 
and  through  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life,  appeared  to  he  deeply  impressed  nnder 
a  sense  of  the  importance  and  responsibility  of  iht  ministerial  office.  Thoi^  he 
had  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  public  speaking,  to  the  rety  last  he  evidenced  the 
same  diffidence  of  his  abilities  as  at  the  commencement  of  his  labonrs.  Instead  of 
ftncying  that  he  had  acquired  an  habitual  readiness  and  aptitude  for  the  work  to 
which  he  was  called,  his  standing  motto  was,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  P* 
In  some  this  might  i^pear  like  affectation,  but  in  him  it  was  the  genuine  feeling  of 
the  souL  However  painful  it  may  be  to  the  individual,  it  is  much  to  be  prefentd 
to  those  forward,  self-important  airs  which  sometimes  disgrace  the  pulpit,  and 
which  are  strong  indications  of  an  empty  mind. 

His  soitiments  on  Divine  truth  were  derived,  not  from  human  inteipvctation, 
but  from  the  orsdes  of  God.  He  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  a  prac- 
tical manner,  showing  their  genuine  tendency  to  promote  holiness  in  heart  and 
life,  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  their  influence  by  the  purity  and  integrity  of  his 
own  Rpirit  and  conversation.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  he  steadily  maintained  and 
proved  from  Scripture  that  salvation  is  by  grace;  on  the  other  he  strenuoosly 
enforced  the  practice  of  piety  and  the  duties  of  religion,  as  the  only  proper  evidence 
of  an  interest  in  the  blessings  of  redemption.  In  treating  doctrinal  subjects  he  vas 
carefnl  to  avoid  those  rash  expressions,  which,  however  pleasing  to  stane,  sie 
dangerous  to  the  licentious  and  the  unwary.  The  remark  which  an  excelleat 
writer  has  made  in  this  respect,  was  the  rule  of  his  conduct — ^  It  is  not  enough 
that  what  we  preach  or  write  should  be  true  in  some  possible  sense  which  the 
words  wiU  bear;  it  is  highly  needful  to  guard  against  expressions  which  easily 
admit  of  being  perverted  ;  and  that  we  should  bring  in  scriptural  doctrines  in  their 
proper  place  and  connexion,  and  use  them  for  a  scriptural  end.** 

When  pleading  the  cause  of  God,  he  made, no  fonnsl  attack  np<m  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  their  opinions,  knowing  that  Divine  truth  will  work  its 
own  way.  He  f<Hined  his  conduct  as  a  man  and  as  a  minister  on  that  Irvine 
maxim ;  "  Follow  peace  with  all  men.**  It  was  not  his  practice  to  dwell  on 
subtle  speculations  and  perverse  disputations,  which  engender  envy  and  strife,  modi 
less  did  he  introduce  trifling  subjects  which  are  at  best  calculated  only  to  please 
the  fancy ;  those  who  heard  him  statedly  must  have  seen  that  his  aim  was  to  reach 
the  heart,  to  touch  the  consciences  of  sinnsrs,  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  and  to  edify 
the  church.     According  to  the  poet*s  description,  he  was 

"  Simple,  grave,  sincere,  in  doctrine  unoorrupt, 

In  language  plain,  and  plain  in  manner, 

Decent,  solemn,  chaste,  and  natural  in  gesture. 

Much  impressed  himself,  as  conscious 

Of  his  awful  charge, 

And  anxious  mainly  that  the  chaige  he  fed 

Might  feel  it  too.'* 
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minister^  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  new  meeting  house  in 
a  very  populous  and  auspicious  neighbourhood.  A  plot  of 
ground  in  the  village  of  Hebdenbridgej  as  being  central^  was 
purchased^  but  soon  after  exchanged  for  another  near  it,  in  a  still 
more  convenient  situation,  on  which  a  plain,  commodious  build- 
^&  capable  of  containing  from  five  to  six  hundred  persons,  was 
erected  in  the  year  1777'  The  plan  of  it  was  so  much  approved, 
tbat  it  has  been,  with  some  slight  variations,  the  model  followed 
in  the  numerous  meeting  houses  since  built  throughout  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  undertaken  by  a  few  individuals  of 
property^  who  advanced  the  money,  which,  being  in  due  time 
refunded,  the  place  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees. 

The  expense  of  the  meeting  house,  with  the  ground,  was 
about  ^re  hundred  pounds,  which  was  partly  liquidated  by  sub. 
scriptions  in  the  church  and  congregation,  and  partly  by  generous 
benefactions  from  other  quarters. 

The  chapel  at  Wainsgate  was  not,  however,  forsaken ;  and  in 
1815,  it  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  and  more  commodious  place 
was  erected  in  the  same  situation. 

The  other  Baptist  Chapels  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  are  at 
Halifax ;  whei#  the  old  meeting  house  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  has  recently  been  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one 
has  been  built,  both  commodious  and  extensive. 

At  Steep  Lane,  near  Sowerby,  is  another  Baptist  Church, 
with  a  very  good  congregation. 

THE  GENERAL  BAPTISTS. 

The  General  Baptists,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  constitute 
not  a  very  numerous  body.  This  cause  originated  with  the  Rev. 
Dan  Taylor,  of  whom  it  is  requisite  that  a  short  account  should 
be  given.  This  excellent  man  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Halifax,  in  the  year  1738.  His  first  impressions  of  a  religious 
nature  were  among  the  Methodists  ;  but  leaving  that  society  on 
account  of  some  difference  with  respect  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Crospel,  and  points  of  doctrine,  he  accepted  an  invitation  given 
faim  by  a  number  of  persons  resident  in  Wadsworth,  who  had 
also  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  connexion  for  similar  reasons. 

At  Blackley,  near  EUand,  is  also  a  Baptist  Chapel,  capable  of 
cofDtaining  a  numerous  congregation. 
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Mr.  Taylor  was  possessed  of  an  intrepid  courage  and  per- 
severing  diligence^  undaunted  by  difficulties.  He  was  not 
discouraged  by  the  wildness  of  the  country,  the  roughness  of 
the  inhabitants,  nor  the  little  prospect  of  adequate  means  of 
support.  He  had  been  inured  to  hardship  from  his  earliest 
years ;  and  like  the  blessed  apostle,  whose  spirit  he  eminently 
imbibed,  '*  he  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood."  During  the 
summer  months,  he  preached  at  the  Nook,  a  farm  house  about 
a  mile  from  Wainsgate,  under  a  tree,  having  then  no  better 
accommodation.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  he  and  his  friends 
took  a  small  house  in  Wadsworth  Lanes.  The  church  and 
congregation  increasing,  a  commodious  place  of  worship  was 
afterwards  erected  at  Birchcliffe,  near  Hebdenbridge.  The  society 
here  was,  many  years  ago,  deprived  of  Mr.  Taylor's  personal 
services  by  his  removal,  first  to  Halifax,  and  afterwards  to 
London,  where  he  ended  his  days ;  but  it  has  continued,  under 
successive  ministers,  to  flourish  and  increase.  A  number  of  the 
members,  for  their  own  convenience,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
extension  of  the  cause,  built  a  new  meeting  house  at  Slack,  near 
Heptonstall,  some  time  since ;  where,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Rev.  John  Taylor,  nephew  to  the  first  minister  at  Birchdiife, 
they  had  many  accessions  to  their  number,  and  have  collected 
a  large  congregation. 

The  General  Baptist  places  in  this  parish,  are  at  Heptonstall, 
Slack,  at  Birch  Cliff,  and  at  Halifax.  The  numbers  of  this  body 
have  been  recently  on  the  increase. 

THE  WESLEYAN  METHODISTS. 

The  Wesle3ran  Methodists  constitute  the  most  numerous,  if 
not  the  most  influential  religious  body  in  the  parish  of  Hali&x. 
The  origin  of  this  denomination  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Wesley. 
And  our  Methodist  readers  will  consequently  be  gratified  by 
having  presented  to  their  view,  those  passages  in  the  Journals  of 
their  founder  which  refer  to  this  interesting  part  of  the  country. 

On  June  2, 1742,  Mr.  Wesley  says,  "  I  was  invited  to  Mw- 
Holmes's,  near  Halifax,  where  I  preached  at  noon,  on,  *  Ask  and 

ye  shall  receive.'    Thence  I  rode  to  Dr.  L 's,  the  Vicar  of 

Halifax,  a  candid  inquirer  after  truth.     I  called  again  upon  Mrs. 
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Holmcai^  in  my  return ;  when  her  sister  a  little  surprised  me  bj 
askings  'Ought  not  a  minister  of  Christ  to  do  three  things: 
firsts  to  preach  the  law,  in  order  to  convince  of  sin ; — then  to 
offer  free  pardon  through  faith  in  his  blood  to  all  convinced 
sinners; — and  in  the  third  place,  to  preach  his  law  again,  as 
a  rule  to  those  that  believe  ?  I  think,  if  any  one  does  otherwise, 
he  is  no  true  minister  of  Christ :  he  divides  what  Grod  has  joined, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  preach  the  whole  Gkispel.'  I  preached  at 
eight,  near  Dewsbury-Moor ;  and  at  eight  the  next  morning, 
Thursday,  3d,  at  Mirfield,  where  I  found  Mr.  Ingham  had  been 
an  hour  before.  Great  part  of  the  day  I  spent  in  ^leaking  with 
those   who  have  felt  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come;  by 

whose  concurrent  testimony  I  find,  that  Mr,  I ^"s  method 

to  this  day  is,  1.  To  endeavour  to  persuade  them  that  they  are 
in  a  delusion,  and  have  indeed  no  faith  at  all :  if  this  cannot  be 
d<»ie,  then,  2.  To  make  them  keep  it  to  themselves ;  and,  3.  To 
prevent  their  going  to  the  church  or  sacrament,  at  least  to  guard 
them  from  having  any  reverence,  or  expecting  to  find  any  blessing 
in  those  ordinances  of  God.  In  the  evening,  I  preached  at 
Adwalton,  a  mile  from  Birstal,  in  a  broad  part  of  the  highway, 
the  people  being  too  numerous  to  be  contained  in  any  house  in 
the  town.  After  preaching,  and  the  next  day,  I  spoke  with 
more,  who  had  or  sought  for  redemption  through  Christ ;  all  of 
whom  I  perceived  had  been  advised  also  to  put  their  light  under 
a  bushel ;  or  to  forsake  the  ordinances  of  God,  in  order  to  find 
Christ." 

Five  years  appear  to  have  elapsed  before  Mr.  Wesley  came  to 
Halifax  again.  For  with  reference  to  May  I,  1747,  he  says, 
*'  I  read  prayers  and  preached  in  Haworth  Church,  to  a  numerous 
congregation.  In  the  evening,  I  preached  near  Skircoat-Green, 
and  baptized  Eliz.  K.,  late  a  Quaker.  Saturday,  2nd,  I  preached 
at  Hali&x,  to  a  civil,  senseless  congregation ;  at  noon,  in  Gilder- 
some,  and  in  the  evening,  at  Armley.  Sunday,  3rd,  at  one, 
I  preached  to  a  vast  congregation  as  Hunslet ;  and  about  five,  to 
a  still  larger  at  Birstal ;  I  preached  on,  '  All  things  are  ready  : 
Come  to  the  marriage.'  And  some,  I  trust,  were  compelled  to 
come  in." 

The  next  entry  in  Mr.  Wesley's  Journals  is  particularly 
interesting.  On  Monday,  August  22nd,  1748,  Mr.  Wesley 
states  to  us ;  ''After  preaching  at  Heaton,  I  rode  to  Skircoat-Green. 
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Oar  brethren  here  were  much  divided  in  their  judgment.  Man j 
thought  I  ought  to  preach  at  HalifiucCross.  Others  judged  it 
to  be  impracticable ;  the  very  mention  of  it  as  a  possible  thing, 
having  set  all  the  town  in  an  uproar.  However,  to  the  Cross 
I  went  There  was  an  immense  number  of  peo|Ue,  roaring  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  them  were 
still  as  soon  as  I  began  to  speak.  They  seemed  more  and  more 
attentive  and  composed,  till  a  gentleman  got  some  of  the  rabble 
together^  and  began  to  throw  money  among  them,  which  ocou 
sioned  much  hurry  and  confusion.  Finding  my  voice  could  not 
be  heard,  I  made  signs  to  the  people,  that  I  would  remove  to 
another  place.  I  believe  nine  in  ten  followed  me  to  a  meadow, 
about  half  a  mile  Arom  the  town ;  where  we  spent  so  solemn  an 
hour  as  I  have  seldom  known,  rejoicing  and  praising  God. 
Tuesday,  23rd,  the  congregation  was  larger  at  five  in  the  mom- 
ing  than  it  was  in  the  evening,  when  I  preached  here  before."  Od 
the  26th  of  the  same  month,  be  says,  ''At  twelve  we  came  to 
HeptonstalLBank.  The  house  stands  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
mountain,  and  commands  all  the  vale  below.  The  place  in  whicb 
I  preached  was  an  oval  spot  of  ground,  surrounded  with  spreading 
trees,  scooped  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  whicii  rose 
round  like  a  theatre.  The  congregation  was  equal  to  that  at 
Leeds  ;  but  such  serious  and  earnest  attention  !  It  lilted  up  my 
hands,  so  that  I  preached  as  I  scarce  never  did  in  my  life. 
About  four,  I  preached  again,  to  nearly  the  same  congr^ation, 
and  God  again  caused  the  power  of  his  love  to  be  known. 
Thence  we  rode  to  Midgley.  Many  flocked  from  all  parts,  to 
whom  I  preached  till  near  an  hour  aflter  sunset.  The  cabnneas 
of  the  evening  agreed  well  with  the  seriousness  of  the  people  ; 
every  one  of  whom  seemed  to  drink  in  the  word  of  God  as 
a  thirsty  land  the  refreshing  showers.  Saturday,  27th,  I  preadied 
once  more,  at  seven,  to  the  earnest  people  at  the  Bank,  and  then 
rode  to  Todmorden.Edge.  Here  several  prisoners  were  set  at 
liberty,  as  was  Mr.  Mackford  the  day  before." 

The  following  entries- are  deeply  interesting. 

On  April  5tb,  1 752,  Mr.  Wesley  says, ''  Between  four  and  five 
I  preached  in  our  new  house,  at  Leeds;  but  it  was  so  full; 
consequently  so  hot,  and  my  voice  was  so  damped  by  the  breath 
of  the  peof^e,  that  I  suppose  many  could  not  hear.  Wednesday, 
8th,  we  rode  to  Heptonstall,  a  little  town  on  the  round  top  of  a  very 
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bigh  mountain,  with  a  deep  descent  on  every  side.  I  preached 
in  a  Tacant  place,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  A  captain  who  came 
from  the  minister's  house,  laboured  much  to  dirert  the  attention 
of  the  people,  but  none  regarded  him  at  all.  When  we  went 
away,  he  followed  us  down  the  hill.  One  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  spoJce  a  few  words ;  on  which  he  shook  like  a  leaf,  and  said, 
'  He  hoped  this  would  be  a  happy  day  for  him ;  and  that  he 
should  think  more  than  he  had  done  in  time  past.'  " 

On  June  8th,  in  the  same  year,  he  makes  the  following 
minute.  "  We  rode  to  Rough Jjee,  and  found  a  large,  serious, 
and  quiet  congregation.  There  ha^e  been  no  tumults  since 
Mr.  White  was  removed.  He  was  for  some  years  a  Popish 
priest,  then  he  called  himself  a  Protestant,  and  had  the  Hying  of 
Colne.  It  was  his  manner,  first  to  hire,  and  then  head  the  mob, 
when  he  and  they  were  tolerably  drunk.  But  he  drank  himself, 
first  into  gaol,  and  then  into  his  grave.  In  the  evening,  I 
preached  at  Heptonstall.  An  attorney,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  town,  endeavoured  to  interrupt,  retailing  some  low,  thread- 
bare stories,  with  a  very  audible  voice.  But  some  of  the  people 
cut  him  short  in  the  midst,  by  carrying  him  quietly  away. 
Tuesday,  9th,  I  preached  at  six  to  abundance  of  people  near 
Ewood,  and  with  an  uncommon  blessing.  Hence  we  rode  to 
Todmorden :  the  minister  was  slowly  recovering  from  a  violent 
fit  of  a  palsy,  with  which  he  was  struck  immediately  after  he  had 
been  preaching  a  virulent  sermon  against  the  Methodists." 

The  following  extract  will  shew  that  the  parish  of  Halifax 
has  once  been  agitated  with  earthquake.  It  occurs  under  the 
date  of  May  18th,  1759.  "  1  rode  in  the  afternoon,  from  Halifax, 
over  the  huge,  but  extremely  pleasant  and  fruitful  mountains,  to 
Heptonstall.  A  large  congregation  was  waiting  for  us,  not  only 
on  the  ground,  but  on  the  side  and  tops  of  the  neighbouring 
houses ;  but  no  scoffer  or  trifler  was  seen  among  them.  It  rained 
in  the  adjoining  valley,  all  or  most  of  the  time  that  I  was 
preaching ;  but  it  was  fair  with  us  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
What  an  emblem  of  God's  taking  up  his  people  into  a  place  of 
safety,  while  the  storm  fiUls  on  all  below  I  Here  I  was  informed 
of  the  earthquake  the  day  before.  On  Tuesday,  May  the  17th, 
many  persons,  in  several  parts,  within  five  or  six  miles,  heard 
a  strange  noise  under  the  ground,  which  some  compared  to 
thunder,  others  to  the  rumbling  of  carts:  quickly  after,  they 
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felt  the  earth  rock  under  them  and  wave  to  and  fro :  many,  who 
were  within  doors,  heard  their  pewter  and  glass  clatter ;  man j, 
in  the  fields,  felt  the  ground  shake  under  their  feet;  and  all 
agreed  as  to  the  time,  though  they  knew  nothing  of  each  other's 
account.  Thursday,  19th,  I  preached  at  Ewood,  about  seren, 
not  intending  to  preach  again  till  the  evening ;  but  Mr.  Gh-imshaw 
begged  I  would  give  them  one  sermon  at  Gawksham;  after 
which  we  climbed  up  the  enormous  mountain,  I  think  equal  to 
any  I  saw  in  Germany,  on  the  brow  of  which  we  were  saluted  by 
a  severe  shower,  which  a  high  wind  drove  full  in  our  faces, 
almost  till  we  came  to  Haslenden.  Here  I  learned,  that  the 
earthquake  observed  near  Heptonstall,  had  been  sensibly  felt  by 
very  many  persons  from  Bingley,  three  miles  eastward  of  Keigli. 
ley,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston.  It  was  every  where 
preceded  by  a  hoarse  rumbling,  about  three  o'clock ;  so  that  in 
a  few  minutes  it  had  run  from  east  to  west,  betw;een  fifty  and 
sixty  miles." 

Thursday,  31st  July,  1766,  says  Mr.  Wesley, ''  I  preached  at 
Bacup,  and  then  rode  to  Heptonstall.  The  tall  mountain  on 
which  it  stands,  is  quite  steep  and  abrupt^  only  where  the  roads 
are  made,  and  the  deep  valleys  that  surround  it,  as  well  as  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  beyond,  are  well  clothed  with  grass,  eon, 
and  trees.  I  preached  with  great  enlargement  of  heart,  on, 
'  Now  is  the  day  of  salvation.'  The  renegade  Methodists,  first 
turning  Calvinists,  then  Anabaptists,  made  much  confusion  here 
for  a  season :  but  as  they  now  have  taken  themselves  away,  tbe 
poor  people  are  at  peace  again.  Friday,  Aug.  2nd^  I  rode  to 
Ewood.  The  last  time  I  was  here,  young  Mr.  Grimshsw 
received  us  in  the  same  hearty  manner  as  his  father  used  to 
do ;  but  he  too  is  gone  into  eternity.  So  in  a  few  years  the 
family  is  extinct !  1  preached  at  one  in  a  meadow,  near  the 
house,  to  a  numerous  congregation,  and  we  sang  with  one  hearty 

*  Let  rickneas  blast,  and  death  devour. 

If  heaven  will  recompense  our  pains  : 
Fetish  the  grass,  and  fiide  the  flower. 

Since  film  the  word  of  God  remains.* 

In  the  evening,  I  preached  at  HalifeoL.  When  I  began,  the  sun 
was  intensely  hot,  but  quickly  the  clouds  covered  him.  Sunday, 
3rd,  When  the  prayers  at  Haworth  were  ended,  I  preached  from 
a  little  scafibld  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  on  those  words 
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m  the  Gospel^  '  O  that  thou  hadst  known  the  things  that  belong 
unto  thy  peace  !'  The  communicants  alone  (a  sight  which  has 
not  been  seen  since  Mr.  Grimshaw's  death)  filled  the  church. 
In  the  afternoon^  the  congregation  was  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  which  had  ever  been  there :  but  strength  was  given  me 
in  proportion^  so  that  I  believe  all  could  hear." 

The  account  which  is  next  given  of  a  singular  affair  at 
Hali&x^  will  excite  attention  and  curiosity.  It  occurs  under  the 
date  July  4th,  1760.  ''I  rode  to  Halifax.  Here  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  inquiring  thoroughly  into  a  very  extraordinary  case.  On 
January  26th^  1760,  &  young  woman  of  two  and  twenty  felt,  in 
the  evening,  an  uncommon  coldness  at  her  feet.  Presently  after- 
wards, she  was  seized  with  convulsions.  The  disorder  from  that 
time  attended  her,  more  or  less,  every  day,  in  spite  of  all  the  medi- 
cines which  were  administered  by  the  most  skilful  physicians.  One 
of  her  fits  began  a  little  before  we  went  in.  At  first,  she  fell 
back  in  her  chair,  seemingly  senseless,  and  wrought,  like  one 
strangled,  in  her  breast  and  throat.  In  two  or  three  minutes 
die  sprang  up,  turned  roimd  many  times,  then  dropped  down, 
and  began  beating  her  bead  against  the  stone  floor.  Quickly  she 
started  up,  leaped  right  upwards  many  times,  tl^en  ran  to  and 
fro,  with  a  hundred  odd  gesticulations.  She  beat  herself  on  the 
head,  tore  her  hair,  and  attempted  to  run  into  the  fire.  Being 
put  into  a  chair,  she  spoke  a  good  deal,  but  not  articulately. 
She  was  convulsed  again  from  head  to  foot,  and  afterwards  said, 
wildly,  '  Where  am  I  ?  Who  are  these  ?  I  want  my  father. 
I  will  go  to  my  father.'  In  about  an  hour  she  came  to  her 
senses.  I  should  have  imagined,  the  physicians  would  have 
supposed  all  this  to  be  counterfeit;  but  it  seems  one  and  all 
thought  that  could  not  be,  as  she  could  have  no  motive  to  feign, 
since  she  gained  nothing  thereby,  living  upon  the  fruit  of  her 
own  and  her  father's  labour.  And  many  of  the  circumstances 
could  not  be  accoimted  for  upon  that  supposition.  Such  were 
her  tears,  her  foaming  at  the  mouth,  her  tearing  her  hair, 
striking  herself,  and  beating  her  head  against  the  stones ;  her 
strong  convulsions,  and,  what  none  can  well  conceive  unless  he 
saw  it,  the  change  of  her  countenance,  which  was  horrid  and 
dreadful,  yea,  diabolical,  as  long  as  the  fits  were  upon  her,  but 
was  remarkably  pretty  and  agreeable  as  soon  as  she  came  to 
herself.     When  old  Dr.  A r  was  asked  what  her  disorder  was, 
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he  answered,  '  It  is  what  fonnerly  they  would  hare  called  bein^ 
bewitched/  And  why  should  they  not  call  it  so  now  ?  Because 
the  infidels  have  hooted  witchcraft  out  of  the  world ;  and  the 
complaisant  Christians,  in  large  nunbers,  have  j(M»ed  with  tkem 
in  the  cry.  I  do  not  so  much  wonder  at  this,  that  many  of  tliese 
should  herein  talk  like  infidels;  but  I  have  sometiiaes  been 
inclined  to  wonder  at  the  pert,  saucy,  indecent  oumner,  wherein 
some  of  those  trample  upon  men  fiur  wiser  than  themselTea ;  at 
their  speaking  so  dogmatically  against  what  not  only  the  viiole 
world,  heathen  as  weU  as  Christian,  believed  in  all  piist  ages,  Vnt 
thousands,  learned  as  well  as  unlearned,  firmly  believe  at  this 
day.  I  instance  in  Dr.  Smollett  and  Mr.  Guthrie,  whose  manner 
of  speaking  concerning  witchcraft  must  be  extremely  offensive  to 
every  sensible  man  who  cannot  give  up  his  BiUe." 

The  foUowing  particulan  are  interesting^  oecurring  under 
the  date  ofApril  17th,  1774  '' I  rode  to  Halifiuc.  SochacoiDu 
try  chnrch  I  never  saw  before.  I  suppose,  except  York  Minster, 
there  is  none  in  the  county  so  large.  Yet  it  would  not  near 
contain  the  congregation.  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  impossiUe 
for  all  to  hear,  but  God  gave  me  a  voice  for  the  occasion:  so 
that  I  believe  ail  heard,  and  many  felt  the  appticatioQ  of  those 
words,  (part  of  the  first  lesson,)  '  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.'  While  I  was  at 
dinner  at  Dr.  Leigh's,  one  came  from  Huddersfield  to  tell  me, 
'The  vicar  was  willing  I  should  preach  in  the  church.'  Dr. 
Leigh  lending  me  his  servant  and  his  horse,  I  set  out  immediatelT, 
and  riding  fast,  came  into  the  church  while  the  vicar  was  reading 
the  Psalms.  It  was  well  the  people  had  no  notice  of  my  preadi. 
ing  till  I  came  into  the  town.  They  quickly  filled  the  churdi. 
I  did  not  spare  them,  but  fully  delivered  my  own  soul.  Monday, 
18th,  The  minister  of  Heptonstall  sent  me  word  that  I  was 
welcome  to  preach  in  his  church.  It  was  with  difiiculty  we  got 
up  the  steep  mountain ;  and  when  we  were  upon  it,  the  wind 
was  ready  to  bear  us  away.  The  church  was  filled,  not  with 
curious,  but  serious  hearers.  No  others  would  face  so  furious 
a  storm.  At  the  Ewood  in  the  evening,  we  had  tbe  usual 
blessing.  Tuesday,  19th,  Mrs.  Holmes,  who  had  been  some 
years  confined  to  her  bed,  sent  and  desired  I  would  preach  at  her 
house.  As  I  stood  in  the  passage,  she  could  hear,  and  all  that 
stood  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  I  preached  on  Rev.  ziv.  ver.  1- 
It  was  a  refreshing  season  to  her  and  to  many." 
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The  foUowiog  notioes  shall  dose  our  extracts  relative  to  the 
frooeedin^  of  Mr.  Wesley,  in  this  district.  ''July  24th,  1778> 
I  preadbed  at  Bury  and  Rochdale,  and  the  next  evening  at 
Halifiix.  fiunday,  26th,  The  house  was  tolerably  well  fiUed  at 
€ight  Understanding  there  was  great  need  of  it,  I  preached  on 
'Eender  imto  OiBsar  the  tilings  that  are  Caesar's ;  and  unto  God, 
the  thiags  that  are  GodV  I  spoke  with  all  plainness,  and  yet 
did  not  hear  that  any.  one  was  ofiended.  At  one,  I  preached  on 
those  words  in  ihe  Gospel  for  the  day :  '  Reckon  ye  yourselves  to 
be  dead  unto  sin,  hot  alive  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.'  Sudi  a  time  I  have  not  known  for  scrnie  years.  The 
house  was  eztienely  crowded ;  but  I  believe  there  was  not  only 
DO  inattentive,  but  no  unaffected  hearer. 

^'April  14th,  1779«  After  adelightlul  ride  through  the  moun- 
tains, I  preached  first  at  Todmorden,  and  then  at  Heptonstall 
Ghiut^  I  afterwards  lodged  at  die  Ewood,  which  I  still  love, 
for  good  Mr.  Grimshaw's  sake.  Thursday,  15th,  I  went  to 
Halifax,  where  a  little  thing  had  lately  occasioned  great  disturb, 
anoe*  w^  angel,  blowing  a  trumpet,  was  placed  on  the  sounding 
board,  over  tJbe  pulpit  Many  were  vehemently  against  this  ; 
others  as  vehemently  for  it.  But  a  total  end  was  soon  put  to 
the  contest,  for  the  angel  vanished  away.  Hie  congregations, 
morning  and  Cfvemng,  were  very  large ;  and  the  work  of  Grod 
seems  to  increase,  in  depth  as  well  as  extent. 

''Aprfl  :22nd,  1782,  I  preached  about  eleven  in  Todmorden 
Church,  thoroughly  filled  with  attentive  hearers;  in  the  after, 
noon,  in  Heptonstall  Qiurch,  and  at  the  Ewood  in  the  evening. 
Wednesday,  24th.  The  flood,  caused  by  the  violent  rains,  shut 
me  up  at  Longwood-house ;  but  on  Thursday,  the  rain  turned  to 
snow;  so  on  Friday,  I  got  to  Halifax,  where  Mr.  Floyde  lay  in 
high  fever,  almost  dead  for  want  of  sleep.  This  was  prevented 
by  the  violent  pain  in  one  of  his  feet,  which  was  much  swelled, 
and  so  sore,  it  could  not  be  touched.  We  joined  in  prayer,  that 
God  would  fulfil  his  word,  and  '  give  his  beloved  sleep.'  Pre- 
sently,  the  swelling,  the  soreness,  the  pain,  were  gone ;  and  he 
had  a  good  night's  rest 

''April  21st,  1786,  1  preached  at  Yeadon,  where  the  work  of 
God  is  rapidly  going  forward.  Such  a  company  of  loving 
children  I  have  no  where  seen,  but  at  Oldham,  near  Manchester. 
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Sunday,  23rd,  I  preached  in  Haworth  Church  in  the  momiiig, 
and  Binglejr  Church  in  the  afterooon.  But  a^  there  were  many 
hundreds  that  could  not  get  in,  Mr.  Atmore  preached  abroad  at 
the  same  time.  •  In  the  evening,  I  preached  to  a  huge  multitude 
at  Bradford.  Surely  the  people  of  this  town  are  highly  faToured, 
having  both  a  vicar  and  a  curate  that  preach  the  truth.  M<m- 
day,  24th,  I  preached  at  Halifax.  Tuesday,  25th,  At  ten,  in. 
Heptonstall  Church,  (the  ugliest  I  know,)  and  in  the  afternoon, 
at  Todmorden  Church.  How  changed  are  both  the  place  and 
the  people,  since  I  saw  them  first !  '  Lo !  the  smiling  fields  are 
glad  !  And  the  human  savages  are  tame  !'  Thursday,  27th, 
I  preached  at  Ghreetland,  at  ten,  and  at  Huddersfield  in  the 
evening. 

''April  27tli,  1788,  I  preached  at  Haworth  Church  in  the 
morning,  crowded  sufficiently;  as  was  Bingley  Church  in  the 
afternoon ;  but  as  very  many  could  not  get  in,  Mr.  Wrigley 
preached  to  them  in  the  street,  so  that  they  did  not  come  in 
vain.  In  the  evening  we  went  on  to  Hali^Etx.  Monday,  28th, 
The  house,  in  the  evening,  was  thoroughly  filled  with  hearers 
that  devoured  the  word.  Tuesday,  29th,  I  was  desired  to 
preach  in  the  church  at  Sowerby,  four  miles  from  Halifax.  It 
stands  on  the  brow  of  a  high  and  steep  mountain.  Rich  and 
poor  flocked  together  to  it,  whom  I  exhorted  to  'Aoq[uaint 
themselves  with  God,  and  be  at  peace."  I  found  much  liberty  of 
spirit  among  them,  and  still  more  at  Halifax,  in  the  evening, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened ;  so  also 
at  five  in  the  morning,  when  I  took  a  solemn  leave  of  this  affec- 
tionate people." 

Since  the  time  of  Mr.  Wesley,  the  cause  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  has  been  rapidly  progressing  at  Halifax;  and  the 
body  is  more  numerous  than  any  other  religious  denomination, 
and  inferior  only  to  the  Establishment  in  the  extent  and  power  of 
its  influence.  The  exertions  of  its  members  have  been  so 
laudable,  as  to  entitle  them  both  to  the  approbation  and  gratitude 
of  the  country,  and  the  good  which  they  have  been  the  means  of 
effecting  will  never  be  known  until  the  transactions  of  time  are 
revealed  in  the  judgment  day. 

The  parish  of  Haliffix  is  included  in  three  circuits — ^the 
Halifax  Circuit,  the  Sowerby-Bridge  Circuit,  and  the  Todmorden 
Circuit.     At  Halifax,   are  stationed  three  travelling  preachers 
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and  oDe  sapernumerary — at  Soverby.Bridge,  are  stationed  two 
travelling  preachers — and  at  Todmorden,  are  stationed  three 
travelling  preachers. 

To  enumerate  all  the  Methodist  Chapels  in  the  parish,  would 
be  to  refer  to  every  village,  and  almost  every  hamlet,  in  the  whole 
district.  The  principal  are — two  spacious  and  commodious 
chapels  at  Hali&x — another  extensive  and  excellent  chapel  at 
Sowerby-Bridge,  commonly  called  Bolton-Brow  Chapel — and  the 
chapels  at  Brighouse,  Southowram,  Elland,  Stainland,  Oreetland, 
Ripponden,  Sowerby,  Mytholme,  Hebden.Bridge,  Heptonstall, 
Midgley,  Luddenden,  Ovenden,  Mixenden,  Stansfield,  Soyland, 
King's  Cross,  Northowram,  and  many  others.  To  the  labours  of 
Methodist  local  preachers  and  other  functionaries,  is  to  be 
ascribed  a  mighty  and  most  happy  moral  revolution  ii%  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  a  large  body  of  the  population  in  this 
extensire  parish.  There  are  preaching  places  wherever  a  con- 
gregation  can  be  collected. 

THE  NEW  CONNEXION  METHODISTS. 

The  New  Connexion  Methodists  in  Halifax,  constitute, 
although  not  a  numerous,  yet  a  very  flourishing  body.  They 
commenced  their  operations  in  Halifax,  soon  after  the  separation 
of  Mr.  Kilham  from  the  original  Wesleyan  body,  and  though 
they  languished  for  some  time  in  comparative  feebleness,  they 
have  recently  displayed  unprecedented  activity  and  energy ;  they 
have  now  preaching  houses  at  the  following  places : — Halifax, 
Brighoose,  Bradshaw,  Ambler  Thome,  King  Cross,  Northowram, 
Eiland,  Soyland,  Midgley,  Ovenden,  Bradshaw  Lane,  South, 
owram  Bank. 

THE  UNITARIANS. 

This  body  has  only  two  places  of  worship  in  the  parish  of 
Halifax ;  viz.  at  Halifax,  and  at  Eiland. 
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The  Endowed  Free  Gnunmar  Sdiool  loBlitiitioBS  in   tiie 
parish  of  Halito  are  not  numerous^  but  they  are  wary  nyrU 
Ue.    The  foDoiring  is  the  account  given  of  tkcai  by  Mr.  Gariisle. 

Mr.  Carlisle  says— The  Free  Grammar  Sdioc^  at  Skiieoat, 
in  ^le  parish  of  Halifia,  was  founded  fay  diarter,  graittod  by 
Qoeen  Elisabeth,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1585,  at  the  hunfale 
suit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pariah  and  ricarage  of  HalifiiT,  "  lor 
the  continual  bringing  up,  teaching,  and  learning  of  children  and 
youth  of  the  said  parish  and  ricarage  of  Halifiix,  and  also  of  other 
rillages  and  hamlets  near  adjoining  unto  the  same,  and  of  other 
our  faithful  and  liege  people  whosoever  they  be,  to  be  taught, 
instructed,  and  learned  there."  This  document  included  tJie  fol. 
lowing  enactments.  It  ordained  that  it  should  be  called  **  The 
Free  Ghammar  School  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  for  the  bringing  up, 
teaching,  and  instructing  of  children  and  youth  in  granunar,  and 
other  good  learning,  to  oontinne  for  ever" — ^to  have  one  master 
or  teacher,  and  one  usher  or  under.teacher. 

And  that  the  lands  and  possessions  might  be  the  better 
presenred,  her  Majesty  granted  that  there  should  be  "  twelve  of 
the  discreetest  and  honestest  men,  dwelling  within  the  same 
parish  and  ricarage  for  the  time  being,"  to  be  called  ^'Tbe 
€k>yemor8  of  the  Possessions,  Revenues,  and  Goods  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School ;  and  to  be  one  body  corporate  and  politic,  with 
continued  succession." 

That  whensoever  it  shall  happen  any  one  or  more  of  the 
governors  to  die,  or  oth^^se  to  dwell  out  of  the  parish  or 
ricarage,  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sw-rivors  then 
dwelling  within  the  parish  and  ricarage  to  choose  and  nominate 
any  other  meet  person  or  persons,  of  the  parish  or  ricarage  of 
Halifax,  being  above  the  age  of  twenty.four  years,  into  the  place 
or  places  of  him  or  them  so  dead,  departed,  or  removed.     The 
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election  to  be  made  witbin  one  month  next  following  tbe  vacation, 
and  to  be  ended  the  same  day  on  which  it  is  begun:  but  if  the 
election  be  not  so  made,  then  one  to  be  cfaoeen,  whom  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  for  the  time  being,  **  Sede  ArchiepiscopaU 
plena,"  or  '*  Sede  eadem  vacanie,*'  the  Bean  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  York,  with  consent  of  two  of  the  Governors,  shall 
name,  so  that  he  who  is  appointed,  dwell  within  the  pariah  and 
vicarage  of  Hali&z. 

The  governors  to  have  a  common  seal,  and  to  plead  and 
be  impleaded. 

And  her  Majesty  further  granted,  that  whensoever  it  shall 
happen  the  place  of  schoolmaster  to  be  void,  the  goreman,  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  shall  have  for  ever  full  power  and  authority, 
from  time  to  time,  to  choose,  and  appoint,  ''and  under  their 
common  seal  to  present  a  meet  man,  learned  and  cunning;  which 
hath  been  student  in  one  of  the  Universities  of  this  realm  of 
England,  the  space  of  five  years  at  the  least,  and  hath  well 
profited  in  learning,  unto  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Sede 
ArchiepUcopali  pUna,  or,  eadem  Sena  vacante,  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  York,  and  he  so  presented,  and  whom 
the  foresaid  Archbishop,  or  Dean,  Sede  vacante,  so  shall  judge 
to  be  fit»  shall  be  the  Master  of  the  said  school,  so  long  as  he 
behaveth  himself  well  in  that  office* 

The  said  election  to  be  made  always  within  six  weeks  after 
the  office  of  the  schocdmastership  shall  happen  to  be  void ;  but 
if  it  should  occur  that  the  election  of  the  master  be  not  so  made, 
then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Archbishop,  Sede  ArchiepUcopali 
plena,  and  eadem  Sede  vacante,  to  the  Dean,  "  to  nominate  and 
admit  what  meet  person  soever  to  be  master  of  the  said  school, 
so  that  he  whom  they  appoint  hath  been  student  at  the  least 
five  years  in  one  of  the  said  Universities,  and  hath  profited  well 
in  learning,  and  be  of  honest  condition ;"  this  course  to  be  pursued 
so  often  as  the  school  shall  be  void  of  a  master. 

The  governors,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  are  empowered  to 
appoint  and  admit  the  Usher,  provided  they  take  to  them  the 
master  ''to  judge  of  the  sufficiency  in  learning  and  aptness  in 
the  function  of  the  said  usher,"  and  so  that  the  election  be  made 
within  one  month  after  the  place  of  the  usher  shall  happen  at 
any  time  to  be  void. 

The   governors  are  further  empowered  to  make  good  and 
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wholescMne  decrees  and  ordinances,  in  writing,  for  the  goyemment 
of  the  master  and  usher,  and  of  the  scholars^  and  possessions 
of  the  school,  the  same  to  be  allowed  under  the  seal  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York. 

And  for  the  fiiithful  keeping  of  these  statutes  it  is  directed, 
that  erery  person  who  shall  be  nominated  to  the  office  of 
a  governor,  or  to  the  office  of  the  schoolmaster  or  usher,  before 
he  be  admitted  to  his  office,  shall  take  a  corporal  oath  to  do  and 
execute  his  office  well  and  faithfully,  before  the  other  govemors 
of  the  school. 

Her  Majesty  further  granted  her  special  license  to  the 
governors  to  receive  any  other  lands  or  possessions  whatsoever, 
provided  that  they  do  not  exceed  the  dear  yearly  value  of  £40. 

This  charter  is  said  to  have  been  procured  by  Henry 
Farrer,  Esq.,  of  Ewood,  at  his  own  expense,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  first  governors  of  the  school. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  15d8,  the  Right  Hon.  CKlbert 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Edward  Savile,  Esq.,  and  Sir  George 
Savile,  Knt.,  gave  by  deed  the  present  school-house,  and  six  acres 
of  land  contiguous  thereto,  situate  in  Skircoat. 

In  1634,  the  sum  of  £196  6s.  8d.  was  cdlected,  in  order 
to  purchase  lands  for  the  use  of  this  school ;  and  besides  other 
legacies  and  gifts,  the  following  perpetual  benefiictions  have  at 
different  times  been  given  to  it,  via. 

Brian  Thomhill,  Esq.,  of  Fixby,  gave  by  will,  20s.  yearly. 

Robert  Wade,  of  Fieldhouse,  gave  £5  yearly  out  of  the 
Fieldhouse,  in  Sowerby,  but  the  title  being  disputable,  it  was 
agreed,  by  the  parties  concerned,  that  £S  10s.  should  be 
paid  yearly. 

Gilbert  Saltonstall,  of  Rookes,  in  Hipperholme,  gave  2(^ 
yearly  out  of  Rookes,  in  fee,  to  be  confirmed  by  his  son  Samuel, 
of  Huntswick. 

Edward  Maud,  vicar  of  Wakefield,  gave  10s.  yeariy  out 
of  a  tenement. 

In  a  paper  in  the  possession  of  the  trustees  for  Crowther 
and  Hopkinson*s  Charity  mention  is  made  of  £8  yearly  to  this 
school,  out  of  a  farm  in  Northowram,  called  Northfield-Gate ; 
£2  2s.  from  a  house  and  lands  at  Swellwell^nd,  in  Ovenden ; 
40s.  from  Mr.  Allenson's  heirs,  in  Lightdiffe ;  also  a  farm, 
called  Balsham. 
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An  old  church  book  at  Hali&x,  contains  the  following 
entries — 

''We  find,  by  the  information  of  Thomas  Wilkinson,  that 
one  house,  and  one  lathe  or  barn,  at  a  place  in  Hali&x  called 
Back-Lane-End,  is  given  to  the  Free  School  of  Halifax  ;  and  we 
fiud,  that  the  same  is  assured  to  the  goFemors,  to  the  use  of  the 
said  Free  School  for  ever. 

Item,  we  hear  by  William  Whitacre,  that  Robert  Cunliffe 
reporteth,  that  the  governors  of  the  Free  School  demanded  8s. 
per  year,  which  were  given  out  of  his  lands  in  Blackledge,  to 
the  use  of  the  Free  School,  and  asserted  that  he  bought  the  rent 
out  for  £8  of  the  governors. 

Item,  we  find,  that  there  is  given  out  of  the  house  of  Robert 
Hargreaves,  in  Bury  Lane,  in  Halifax,  4s.  per  annum  for  ever, 
for  the  use  of  the  Free  School  of  Halifax." 

The  foundation  charter  having  been  broken  into,  through 
the  neglect  of  the  governors,  who  had  not  filled  up  the  vacancies 
in  their  number  as  directed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  and 
vicarage  of  Hali&x  petitioned  King  George  the  First  for  a  renewal 
of  the  said  charter,-^-who,  on  the  first  of  July,  1726,  referred 
their  petition  to  his  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  who  found — 

That,  pursuant  to  the  letters  patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
a  schooLhouse  had  been  erected,  a  master  and  usher  chosen, 
lands  purchased  and  acquired  within  the  yearly  value  in  the 
said  letters  patent  limited,  and  that  the  school  had  flourished 
for  a  great  many  years  next  after  its  foundation,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish  and  vicarage,  till 
through  the  neglect  of  the  last  set  of  governors,  the  places  and 
offices  of  the  said  school  became  vacant  by  death  or  removal, 
and  the  same  had  not  been  filled  up  as  directed  by  the  said 
letters  patent,  so  that  there  was  at  that  time  but  one  governor 
living,  and  the  school,  through  default  of  due  order  and  govern, 
ment,  was  fallen  into  great  decay,  and  disrepute,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of   the  inhabitants  of  the   said  parish  and  vicarage. 

That  the  petitioners  were  advised  the  said  corporation, 
through  such  neglect  of  filling  the  vacant  ofiices  of  governors, 
was  dissolved. 

And  that  the  said  parish  was  very  large  and  much  more 
populous  than  at  the  time  of  founding  the  said  school. 

The  agent  for  the  petitioners  also  laid  before  the  government 
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fiiDctionaries  an  affidavit  of  Henry  Oreame^  whereby  it  was  sworn^ 
that  the  deponent,  with  three  other  persons  therein  named,  ^rere, 
by  his  Grace  Dr.  John  Sharpe,  late  Archbishop  of  York,  elected 
governors,  to  make  up  the  then  number  of  governors  twelve  ;  that 
for  several  years  past,  all  the  said  governors  had  been  dead  except 
the  deponent,  and  that  there  had  been  no  election  of  governors 
since  that  of  the  late  archbishop. 

They  also  certified,  that  as  to  the  allegations  in  the  petition, 
that  the  corporation  was  dissolved  through  the  neglect  of  filling 
up  the  vacant  offices  of  governors,  the  point  was  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  corporation  with  regard  to  their  revoiaes, 
which  might  be  in  danger  of  being  lost,  if  the  body  corporate 
was  extinct. 

Whether  it  was  extmct  or  not^  depended  on  the  coostmction 
of  the  clause  in  the  charter,  whereby  power  was  given  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York  t^  fill  up  the  vacant  offices  of  governors,  in 
default  of  the  governors  makii^  Sections  within  the  time  therein 
jHrescribed;  if  that  power  was  not  vested  in  the  Archlnshop 
singly,  but  was  to  be  exercised  by  him  with  the  consent  of  two 
of  the  governors,  as  only  one  governor  then  remaine^^  that  power 
coidd  not  be  exercised ;  and  as  no  corporate  act  could  be  done 
by  one  governor  alone,  the  corporation  was  dissolved; — but  if 
the  power  of  nomination  was  vested  in  the  Archbiahop  alone,  and 
the  words,  "  with  the  consent  of  two  of  the  governors,"  be  taken 
to  relate  to  the  Dean  only,  then  the  Archbishop  might  fill  up  the 
then  vacancies,  and  the  corporation  be  continued. 

The  words  of  the  charter  they  represented  to  be  doubtful^ 
and  capable  of  being  understood  either  way,  but  the  construction 
most  favourable  to  the  corporation,  and  tending  most  to  preserve 
their  being  and  revenues,  was  to  understand  the  words  above- 
mentioned  ,as  relating  to  the  Dean  only,  and  consequently  that 
the  power  given  to  the  Archbishop  was  vested  in  him  alone, 
unrestrained  by  those  words. 

Under  these  circumstances  they  were  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
Archbishop  of  York  filled  up  the  vacancies  with  persons  qualified 
as  the  charter  directed,  and  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  ta 
grant  a  new  charter  of  confirmation  to  the  body  so  filled  up,  it 
would  be  the  most  probable  method  of  preserving  and  continuing 
the  corporation,  and  avoiding  all  questions  touching,  their 
dissolution,  and  the  loss  of  their  revenues.  Signed,  P.  Yocke,, 
C.  Talbot,  2nd  June^.  1727. 
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In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  Lancelot  Blackburn,  then 
Archbishop  of  York,  by  a  proper  instrument,  under  his  hand  and 
^seal,  dated  23rd  of  October,  1727,  nominated  and  appointed 
Richard  Sterne,  Esq.,  of  Woodhouse ;  Thomas  Burton,  derk, 
vicar  of  Halifax ;  and  nine  others,  governors  of  the  school  and 
its  possessions. 

And,  on  the  SOth  of  July,  1730,  his  Majesty  George  the 
Second  also  granted  a  charter  of  confirmation. 

By  the  statutes  which  are  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hayter,  successively  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  of 
London,  it  is  ordained : — 

''That  no  one  shall  be  chosen  schoolmaster  of  this  school,  who 
is  not  well  affected  to  the  present  settlement  in  Church  and 
State, — ^has  not  been  student  in  one  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  for  five  years  at  least,  and  during  his  stay  there 
conducted  himself  with  discreticm  and  sobriety,  diligently  pursued 
his  studies,  and  is  well  skilled  especially  in  grammar,  and  the 
Latin  and  Greek  tongues. 

The  master,  on  his  election,  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Arch. 
bishop  of  York,  to  be  licensed  to  teach  the  school  by  his  Grace. 

And  shall  take  an  oath  before  the  president,  governor  and 
governors,  that  he  will  instruct  the  youth  of  this  school  in 
religion,  learning,  and  good  manners,  and  will  be  faithful  and 
careM  for  the  good  of  the  school  in  all  things  belonging  to  his 
oflElce  and  charge,  according  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

And  for  the  improvement  of  his  scholars  in  learning,  he  shall 
in  the  most  familiar  manner  teach  them  grammar,  and  the  Latin 
and  Chreek  tongues,  by  reading  to  them  all  or  some  of  the  classic 
writers,  which  follow, — as  in  Latin,  Phsedrus'  Fables,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Terence,  Livy,  Tully,  Ovid,  Virgil, 
and  Horace, — and  in  Greek,  the  Greek  Testament,  Xenophon, 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Sophocles ;  and  he 
is  strictly  charged,  to  make  his  scholars,  according  to  their  age 
and  capacity,  perfect  grammarians,  and  not  to  carry  them  on 
too  hastily  from  prose  to  verse,  or  from  Latin  to  Greek,  and 
especially  to  be  constant  and  strict  in  the  examination  of  their 
exercises. 

These  duties  by  the  master  thus  performed,  yet  lies  there 
upon  him  at  least  the  duty  of  informing  his  youth  in  good  nature 
and  good  manners,  which  are  of  themselves  an  ornament  to  good 
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learniog ;  we  adjudge  it,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  master's  and 
usher's  duty,  respectirely,  to  instruct  their  scholars  to  reverence 
their  betters  in  all  places,  to  be  courteous  in  speech  to  all  meo, 
in  their  apparel  always  cleanly,  and  in  their  whole  carriage 
joining  decency  with  modesty,  and  good  manners  with  good 
learning. 

No  one  shall  be  admitted  as  a  scholar,  upon  any  pretext 
whatever,  unless  he  be  able  to  read  English  tolerably  well,  and 
be  promoted  to  the  accidence: — and  for  the  admission  and 
teaching  of  every  scholar  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Hali&x,  of 
what  condition  soever,  nothing  shall  be  demanded. 

And  for  the  admission  of  all  Foreigners  IQs.  only  shall  be 
demanded  by  the  master,  and  for  their  teaching  no  more  than 
10s.  per  quarter ;  and  the  quarterly  payments  for  their  teaching 
shall  entirely  belong  to  him  under  whose  care  they  are,  whether 
master  or  usher." 

The  original  endowment  which  is  in  land,  is  situate  in  the 
parish  of  HalifEuc — ^the  annual  amount  is  uncertain. 

Mr.  Staincliffe,  who  received  his  education  at  this  seminary, 
left  £100  to  repair  the  school. 

The  school  is  open  indefinitely  to  the  children  of  the  parish 
of  Hali£uL,  free  of  expense,  for  learning  the  classics  only : — there 
are  generally  from  40  to  50  extnuparochial  scholars. 

Both  the  Eaton  and  Westminster  Grammars  are  used. 

Brian  Crowther,  of  Halifax,  by  his  will  dated  the  9th  of 
September,  1606,  bequeathed  to  the  governors,  to  the  use  of  the 
Free  Grammar  School,  an  annuity  of  £20,  issuing  out  of  lands 
and  tenements,  within  the  Manor  of  Armyn,  to  be  paid  half 
yearly,  for  ever,  by  even  portions. 

Thomas  Milner,  Clerk,  Vicar  of  Bexhill,  in  Sussex,  formerly 
fellow  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  College,  in  Cambridge,  by  WlH  and 
Codicil,  bearing  date  in  1722,  gave  to  the  said  College, 
a  Reversionary  Grant  of  £1000,  for  the  maintenance  of  three 
Bachelor  Scholars,  till  Masters  <^  Arts  or  Fellows,  to  be  chosen 
from  the  schools  of  Heversham,  Halifax,  and  Leeds. 

And,  in  the  year  1736,  Mrs.  Mary  Milner,  his  sister,  added 
£200  to  his  benefaction,  to  be  applied  by  the  college  to  the 
same  uses. 

A  scholarship  is  now  about  £20  a  year. 

The  present  Head  Master  is  the  Rev.  Robert  WiUdnsoD,, 
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B.  D.,  who  takes  boarders  at  twenty-fire  and  forty  guineas  per 
aiuum  each,  according  to  their  age. 

He  has  the  appointment  of  his  assistants^  who  do  not  take 
boarders. 

Among  the  eminent  men  who  hare  been  educated  at  this 
school^  may  be  enumerated, — 

John  Milner,  B.  D.,  the  learned  divine.  Dr.  Gower, 
Lady  Margaret's  Professor  at  Cambridge,  gave  the 
following  character  of  Mr.  Milner  to  Mr.  Thoresby, — 
^'Greatlearning  and  piety  made  him  really  a  great  man ; 
he  was  eminent  in  both,  and  nothing  but  his  humility 
and  modesty  kept  him  from  being  more  noted  for  being 
so.  I  had  the  happiness  of  much  of  his  conversation, 
but  still  desired  more.  He  was  a  Messing  to  the 
whole  society,  by  the  example  he  gave  in  every  thing 
good.  He  died  in  St  John  s  College,  Cambridge,  on 
the  16th  Feb..  1702,  in  his  7^th  year,  beloved  and 
much  lamented  here,  and  his  memory  is  honorable  and 
precious  among  us,  and  will  long  continue  so." 
l>r.   Cyril   Jackson,   the  late  venerable  Dean  of   Christ 

Church. 
William  Jackson,  D.  D.  his  brother,  late  Lord  Bishop  of 

Oxford. 
The  Kev.  Edward  Ellis,  M.  A.,  lately  the  Second  Master 

of  Westminster  School. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  present  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

The  Free  Grammar  School  in  Heptonstall,  was  founded  by 
Charles  Greenwood,  derk,  rector  of  Thomhill ;  who,  by  his 
will,  dated  the  14th  Jidy,  1642,  bequeathed  a  messuage  and 
tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate  near  the  church-yard, 
which  he  had  made  into  a  school-house,  "  and  the  two  messuages, 
tenements,  and  farms,  and  all  the  lands,  closes,  and  grounds 
therewith,  now  or  commonly  demised,  used,  or  occupied,  with  the 
appurtenances,  in  Colden,"  then  of  the  annual  value  of  £20  10s. 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  schoolmaster,  who  hath  well 
profited  in  learning,  for  teaching  of  children  and  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  parish  of  Heptonstall,  for  ever.  The  present  rental 
is  £70  per  annum. 

The  benevolent  testator  also  left  rents  for  the  founding  of 
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Two  Fellowships^  and  Two  Scholarships  in  Uniyersity  College.. 
Oxford^  of  which  he  had  been  Fellow;  but  they  were  anfor- 
tunately  lost  by  the  mismanagement  of  his  executors. 

The  Free  Grammar  School  in  Hipperholme  was  founded  by 
Matthew  Broadley^  Esq.,  of  London ;  who,  by  his  will,  dated 
the  15th  of  October,  1647^  gave  to  his  brother,  Isaac  Broadley, 
of  Halifax,  his  tenements,  ^*  with  all  the  appurtenances^  situate 
in  the  township  of  Hipperholme,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
provided  he  pay  out  of  the  same,  yearly,  the  sum  of  £5  per 
annum,  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  Free  School,  to  be  erected 
near  Hipperholme  aforesaid,  where  my  executor  shall  appoint.* 

**  Item,  I  give  towards  the  erecting  of  the  said  Free  School, 
l^e  sum  of  £40. 

*'  Also,  I  do  gire  unto  Matthew  Broadley,  (who  is  my  sole 
executor,  and  son  of  Samuel  Broadley),  the  sum  of  £1000,  for 
which  Sir  William  Waters,  and  Sir  Thomas  Chamberlain,  Knt, 
and  Richard  Spencer,  Esq.,  stand  bound,  provided  that  upon 
receipt  thereof  he  bestow  £500  thereof,  partly  upon  settling' 
a  convenient  yearly  means  for  the  aforesaid  Free  School,  and 
partly  in  providing  52s.  in  bread  yearly  to  be  given  by  12d.  each 
Sunday,  at  Coley  Chapel,  to  the  poor  of  Hipperholme  town  and 
the  lane-ends." 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1661,  an  indenture  tripartite  was  made 
between  Samuel  Sunderland,  of  Harden,  Esq.,  of  the  first  part  ; 
Matthew  Broadley,  of  London,  gentleman,  executor  of  tbe 
testator,  of  the  second  part ;  and  William  Farrer,  of  HOdgley, 
Esq.,  and  others,  of  the  third  part; — reciting,  that  Mat^ev 
Broadley  had  received  the  £1000,  and  being  willing  to  perform 
the  will  and  good  intention  of  the  testator,  he  had,  with  tbe 
advice  and  consent  of  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Hipperholme  and  Halifax,  agreed  with  the  above  named  Samuel 
Sunderland,  for  the  purchase  of  certain  lands  and  tenements 
within  the  township  of  Hipperholme,  with  the  sum  of  £500, 
agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  testator,— the  issues  and  profits 
thereof  to  be  applied  by  the  trustees  yearly,  for  ever,  as  well  for 
the  payment  of  the  annual  sum  of  528.  at  the  Chapel  of  Coley,  as 
for  the  support  and  keeping  in  repair  of  the  School-house  for  tbe 
Free  School,  to  be  erected  in  or  near  the  town  of  Hipperholme  ; 
and  to  employ  all  the  residue  of  the  rents,  together  with  tlie 
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annual  sum  of  £5,  for  tbe  maintenanoe  of  one  learned^  Me,  and 
sufficient  person,  being  a  graduate  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  at  the  least,  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  to  be  Master 
of  the  Free  Schod,  "  to  educate  and  instruct  in  grammar,  and 
other  literature  and  learning,  the  scholars  and  children  of 
the  township  and  constaUery  of  Hipperholme-cum^righouse 
only,  gratis,  and  without  any  other  reward,  and  allowance ;"  to 
be  paid  to  him  half-yearly,  by  equal  portions. 

If  the  rents  became  raised  to  a  greater  yearly  value,  suck 
increase  was  to  be  employed  for  the  better  maintenanoe  of  the 
master  for  the  time  being,  **  and  to  no  other  use,  intent,  or  pur- 
pose ;"  except  that  any  suits  in  law  or  equity,  concerning  the 
premises,  should  happen,  in  which  case,  the  trustees  were 
empowered  to  deduct  the  expences  attending  the  same. 

When  the  place  of  schoolmaster  should  happen  to  be  vacant, 
then  the  trustees,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  were 
empowered,  within  one  month  next  after  such  a  voidance,  to 
nominate  and  appoint  one  other  learned  and  fit  person »  qualified 
as  aforesaid,  to  be  master  of  the  Free  School ;  and  if  no  school- 
master was  by  them  within  two  months  chosen,  it  should  be  lawful 
for  the  vicar  of  the  vicarage  of  Hali&x,  to  nominate  and  appoint 
a  meet  and  fit  person,  qualified,  and  at  the-  least  of  the  degree 
aforesaid,  to  be  master  of  the  Free  School. 

The  trustees  to  make  such  rules  and  orders  for  the  good 
government  of  the  sdiool,  the  master,  and  the  poor  people,  as 
should  seem  meet  and  convenient. 

When  only  three  trustees  should  be  living  or  resident  within 
the  township  of  Hipperholme,  or  vicarage  of  Halifax,  they  were, 
together  with  the  non-residentiaries,  to  convey  and  assure  the 
premises  to  nine  other  sufficient  persons,  inhabiting  in  Hipper-^ 
holme,  or  the  vicarage  of  Halifax,  so  always  that  there  be  at 
least  six  of  the  trustees  inhabitants  in  Hipperholme. 

As  it  appeared  that  there  were  several  defects  in  the  testator's 
wiU,  to  the  remedy  of  the  same,  this  indenture  was  made ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  agreements  therein  contained  seemed  to  be 
good  and  necessary,  yet  as  doubts  might  be  entertained  of  their 
legality  for  want  of  proper  parties,  and  because  not  strictly 
warrantable  by  the  will,  for  the  greater  security  of  the.  trustees 
named  in  the  indenture,  application  was  made  to  a  commission 
for  charitable  uses,  at  Halifax,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1662, 
when  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  were  confirmed. 
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On  tbe  30th  of  June,  1671,  Samuel  Sunderland,  Esq.,  of 
Harden,  gave,  by  indenture,  to  Richard  Hooke,  D.  D.,  Vicar  of 
Halifax,  and  six  other  Feoffees,  a  messuage  or  tenement  (part 
of  which  had  been  converted  into  a  School-house)  and  the  lands 
and  buildings  thereto  belonging,  in  Hipperholme;  and  also 
another  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  lands  and  bufldings 
belonging  to  the  same,  at  Norwood  Green,  to  the  use  of  tbe 
master,  and  upon  the  condition  that  out  of  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  same,  he  should  pay  £6  per  annum  to  an  usher  of  the 
school,  who  should  be  from  time  to  time  nominated  and  i^ipointed 
by  the  Feofiees. 

The  present  rental  is  £114  per  annum. 

At  Booth  Town,  is  a  school  which  must  be  mentioned  in  this 
list,  endowed  with  forty  pounds  per  annum,  for  which  forty  poor 
children  are  taught  reading,  and  five  of  the  number  writing. 


Besides  the  endowed  grammar  schools,  there  are  numerous 
literary  institutions,  which  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  s[Hnt 
and  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  National  and  Lancastrian  Schools  are  admiraUv 
arranged,  and  well  supported.  The  former  is  in  Harrison  Lane, 
the  latter  in  Albion  Street. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  Woolshops,  has  exerted  a  highly 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  town,  and  is  patronized  by  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity. 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  is  an  institution  of 
great  and  increasing  importance ;  its  museum  and  library  are 
excellently  furnished,  and  the  zeal  and  talent  of  its  active 
agents  and  friends  are  above  all  praise. 

The  Public  Libraries  are,  the  Subscription  Library,  in  tbe 
Public  Rooms,  in  Harrison  Lane — a  highly  valuable  collection  of 
works  in  every  department  of  literature.  The  Library  in  the  Old 
Cock  Yard ;  and  the  Library  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

The  News  Rooms  are,  that  in  Harrison  Lane,  in  the  Public 
Rooms,  and  that  at  the  Old  Cock  Yard. 

There  are  two  Newspapers  published  in  Halifax — The 
Express,  published  every  Thursday  morning ;  and  The  Guardian, 
published  every  Saturday. 
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Among  the  literary  characters  who  have  been  bom  in  the 
parish  of  Halifax,  may  be  mentioned  the  following. 

Henby  Briggs,  an  eminent  mathematician,  was  bom  in 
1556,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  Fellow  in  1588.  In  1595,  he  was  chosen  Gresham  Professor 
of  Geometry,  which  place  he  resigned  in  1620,  on  being  appointed 
Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford,  where  he  died  in  1630.  He  was 
the  first  improver  of  logarithms  after  Napier,  the  original 
inventor,  whom  he  visited  in  Scotland,  and  published,  in  1624, 
a  work  of  stupendous  labour,  entitled  "Aritkmetica  Logarithmica" 
containing  logarithms  of  thirty  thousand  natural  numbers.  He 
also  wrote  some  other  valuable  books  on  mathematical  subjects. 

JoesPH  Bbookbank,  born  in  1612,  son  of  George  Brook- 
bank,  of  Halifax,  was  entered  at  Brazennose  College  in  •  1632, 
took  a  degree  in  arts,  went  into  orders,  and  had  a  curacy.  He 
founded  a  school  at  Eiland. 

William  Gibson,  M.  D.  was  a  singularly  talented  individual, 
but  became  a  martyr  to  excess.  He  was  born  at  Slead  Hall,  in 
the  parish  of  Halifax,  and  educated  in  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
where,  having  taken  both  the  degrees  in  his  faculty,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  anatomy.  Here  he  might  have  continued 
with  profit  to  others,  and  honour  to  himself,  but  having  the 
misfortune  to  succeed  to  a  moderate  paternal  estate,  he  quitted 
the  learned  society,  and  with  it  the  liberal  habits  of  an  university. 
It  might  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  of  another  Cambridge  pro- 
fessor, '^erat  ei  magnum  ingenium  non  sine  mixtura  dementise." 
He  was  a  man  of  genius,  with  a  strong  tincture  of  what,  in  the 
tenderness  of  modern  language,  is  called  derangement.  This 
was  aggravated  by  brandy,  to  which  he  abandoned  himself  with 
as  clear  and  calm  a  foresight  of  its  consequences,  as  if  he  had 
been  studying  the  case  of  a  patient.  He  predicted  the  long  life 
of  his  friend,  who  was  a  water  drinker,  and,  with  much  more 
certainty,  the  speedy  termination  of  his  own.  Meantime  he 
continued  to  practice  in  his  own  faculty,  sometimes  with  that 
felicity  which  is  inseparable  from  genius,  and  often  with  a  caprice 
and  extravagance  which  rendered  it  dangerous  to  consult  him. 
Many  instances  of  this  were  remembered,  some  too  ludicrous  to 
be  recorded.  At  length  he  betook  himself  to  a  paltry  inn,  at 
Brighouse,  whence,  on  one  occasion,  he  issued  forth  to  meet  and 
mortify  a  bachelor  of  his  own  faculty,  in  his  scarlet  robes  and 
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ermine  hood.  At  this  house  he  became  a  prey  to  the  destmctire 
habit  already  mentioned,  at  the  age  of  39,  and  was  interred  in 
the  church  of  Halifax. 

At  Ewood  Hall,  in  Midgley,  in  all  probability,  was  born 
Robert  Farrab,  an  English  martyr,  and  bishop  of  St.  David's,  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  became  a  canon  regular,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Austin,  but  in  what  priory  or  abbey  is  uncertain,  and 
studied  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford;  but,  on  embracing  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  after  whose  example  he  took  a  wife.  In  1548  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  St.  Darid's,  but  not  being  able  to  pay  the 
first-fruits  and  tenths,  he  was  imprisoned.  In  the  reign  of 
Mary,  he  was  brought  before  Gardiner,  on  a  charge  of  heresy, 
and  condemned  to  the  flames ;  which  sentence  was  executed  at 
Caermarthen,  March  30,  1555.  The  ancient  mansion  of  the 
Fairars  here  has  been,  for  many  years,  used  as  a  seminary  for 
young  gentlemen,  and  was,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  conducted 
by  the  late  Dr.  Fawcett. 

At  Saltonstall,  was  bom,  1572^  Dr.  Edmund  Deane,  brother 
to  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  author  of  "  Spadacrene  Anglica,  or  the 
English  Spaw.Fountain,"  being  a  brief  treatise  on  the  minenJ 
waters  in  the  forest  of  Knaresborough ;  also,  '^Admiranda 
Chymica."  Some  of  these  tracts.  Wood  says,  were  written  by 
Samuel  Norton.  Dr.  Deane  was  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
and  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  having  practised 
in  York,  as  a  physician,  till  that  period. 

Thomas  Burton,  M.  A.,  vicar  of  Halifax.  He  published 
a  sermon  preached  in  the  parish  church  of  Halifax,  from 
Psalm  xlvi.  10,  on  Tuesday,  July  7th,  1713,  being  the  day 
appointed  by  her  Majesty  for  a  public  thanksgiving  for  the 
peace:  London,  171 B,  containing  sixteen  pages  in  8vo.  The 
principles  advanced  in  this  discourse  are  somewhat  extraordinary. 
At  the  seventh  page  he  says,  "Kings  receive  no  authority  and  power 
from  their  subjects,  and  therefore,  it  is  neither  reasonable  nor 
just  that  they  should  be  accountable  to  them,  for  what  does  not 
belong  to  them.  Some  men  are  for  storming  heaven,  and 
snatching  God's  authority  out  of  his  hands,  who  has  declared 
that  by  him  princes  reign,  and  yet  they  will  tell  you  it  is  by 
them  they  reign,  and  the  plainest  Scriptures  in  the  world  cannot 
drive  them  out  of  this  wicked  and  blasphemous  opinion." 
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Daniel  Db  Foe^  being  forced  to  abscond  on  account  of  his 
political  writings^  resided  at  Halifax^  in  the  Back-Lane,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Rose^  and  Crown,  being  known  to  Dr.  Nettleton,  the 
physician,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Priestley,  minister  of  the  Dissenting 
congregation  in  the  town.  Here  he  employed  himself  in  writing  his 
piece,  De  Jure  Divino,  amongst  other  things ;  but  in  particular, 
he  is  here  said  to  have  composed  the  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe^  the  subject  of  which  was  taken  from  the  papers  of 
Alexander  Selkirk,  who  had  been  left  some  time  on  the  uninhab- 
ited island  of  Juan  de  Fernandez,  and  had  given  his  memoirs  to 
this  Daniel  to  methodise,  who,  instead  of  doing  as  his  friend 
desired,  composed  this  entertaining  novel,  and  by  the  publication 
of  it,  prevented  Alexander's  design  of  deriving  some  advantage 
from  a  recital  of  his  adventures.  To  this,  the  author  seems  to 
allude  in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume,  called.  Serious  Reflec 
tions,  when  he  says,  ''  That  there  is  a  man  alive,  and  well  known 
too,  the  actions  of  whose  life  are  the  just  subject  of  these 
volumes,  and  to  whom  aU,  or  most  part  of  the  story,  most 
directly  aUudes,  which  may  be  depended  upon  for  truth." 

David  Habtley,  M.  A.  This  well  known  writer  was  born 
at  Ulingworth,  in  this  parish.  His  father  was  curate  there,  and 
married.  May  25th,  1707>  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edward 
Wilkinson,  his  predecessor.  This  curacy,  Mr.  Hartley  after, 
wards  resigned  for  the  chapel  of  Armley,  in  the  parish  of  Leeds, 
where  he  died,  and  left  behind  him  eight  children.  His  son 
David  was  brought  up  by  one  Mrs.  Brooksbank,  near  Halifax, 
and  received  his  academical  education  at  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  of  which  he  was  Fellow.  He  first  began  to  practice 
physic  at  Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk.  After  this,  he  settled  for 
some  time  in  London,  and  lastly,  went  to  live  at  Bath,  where  he 
died,  September  30th,  l757>  aged  53.  He  left  two  sons  and 
a  daughter. 

Dr.  Hartley  is  said  to  have  written  against  Dr.  Warren,  of 
St  Edmund's  Bury,  in  defence  of  Inoculation ;  and  some  letters 
of  his  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
"  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  reputed  good  phy- 
sician^ but  too  fond  of  nostrums.''  The  doctor's  most  considerable 
literary  production,  is  a  work  intitled,  ''Observations  on  Man, 
his  frame,  his  duty,  and  his  expectations,  in  two  parts."     The 
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first  part  contains  Observations  on  the  fnune  of  the  human  body 
and  mtnd^  and  on  their  mutual  connections  and  influences. 

Bishop  Lake,  was  born  in  that  part  of  Halifax  called 
Petticoat-Lane;  his  lather's  name  was  Thomas^  and  he  was 
baptized  at  Halifiuc,  December  5th,  1624,  as  appears  from  the 
register  there.  His  first  education  was  at  the  Grammar  Sdiool, 
near  Halifax,  from  whence,  as  Thoresby,  in  his  Vicaria  Leodiensis, 
informs  his  readers,  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's  CoU^e,  Cambridge, 
before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  put  under  the  care 
of  the  famous  Mr.  Cleyeland,  whose  poems,  orations,  epis- 
ties,  &c,  he  and  his  friend  Dr.  Drake,  ricar  of  Pontefract, 
collected  into  one  volume,  to  which  they  prefixed  his  biographical 
memoirs,  and  dedicated  them  to  Bishop  Turner,  then  master 
of  the  college.  Oct,  London,  1687.  When  he  was  B.  A.,  he 
was  made  prisoner  in  college  with  the  royal  party,  but  escaping 
from  thence,  he  fled  to  Oxford,  and  continued  four  years  in  the 
King's  army.  He  was  at  Basing Jiouse  when  it  was  taken,  as 
also  at  Wallingford.  When  the  royal  cause  was  at  the  lowcist, 
he  refused  the  engagement,  as  he  had  done  the  covenant  befioiie, 
and  entered  into  episcopal  orders.  July  26th,  1647,  he 
preached  his  first  sermon,  as  lecturer,  at  Halifax,  but  continued 
not  long  in  that  employment  on  account  of  his  prindplea.  In 
1652,  he  went  to  Oldham,  in  Lancashire.  May  21st,  1660,  he 
was  made  vicar  of  Leeds.  May  7th,  1671,  he  was  collated  to 
the  mastership  and  custody  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene, near  Bautry ;  and  October  9th,  1680,  installed  Archdeacon 
of  Cleveland.  Being  nominated  by  William,  Earl  of  Derby,  to 
the  Bishopric  of  Sodor,  in  Man,  he  was  consecrated  December, 
1682.  And  thence,  by  King  Charles  H.  he  was  translated  to 
Bristol,  August  12th,  1684,  with  liberty  to  hold  his  prebend  in 
commendam.  In  the  time  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  he  went 
down  to  reside  at  Bristol,  by  order  of  King  James  U.,  though  he 
was  at  that  time  much  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  nanxnrly 
escaped  being  taken  by  the  duke's  forces.  His  conduct  on  that 
occasion  was  so  pleasing  to  the  king,  that,  before  his  return,  be 
nominated  him  to  the  Bishopric  of  Chichester,  in  which  he  was 
confirmed,  October  19th,  1685.  AprU  27th,  1688,  King  James 
II.  haring  renewed  the  declaration  he  had  proclaimed  the  year  before 
for  liberty  .of  conscience,  to  favour  the  cause  of  Tapery,  was 
resolved  to  oblige  the  clergy  to  fead  it  in  all  their  churches ;  but 
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Dr.  Lake  haviDg  first  prevented  the  sending  down  the  dedanu 
tioDS  into  his  diocese,  went  up  to  London,  and  after  consultation 
vith  Archbishop  Sancroft,  and  five  other  bishops,  at  Lambeth, 
they  agreed  to  petition  the  king,  and  therein  to  lay  before  him 
their  reasons  which  inclined  them  to  disobey  the  order  of  the 
council  which  had  been  sent  to  them.  This  petition  was 
delivered  accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  May ;  and  for  this,  such  as 
had  signed  it  were  dted  to  appear  before  the  council,  where 
refusing,  on  account  of  their  peerage,  to  give  bonds  to  appear  in 
the  court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Archbishop  and  six  other 
bishops,  (amongst  whom  was  Lake,)  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  a  warrant  signed  June  8th,  and  on  the  15th  were 
brought  to  the  King's  Bench  bar,  arraigned,  tried,  and  acquitted 
OD  the  29th,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  generality  of  the  people. 
At  the  Revolution,  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  for  which  he  was 
suspended  ab  officio,  and  would  have  been  deprived,  had  he  lived 
a  little  longer. 

On  the  21  st  of  August,  before  the  making  of  the  above 
declaration,  he  had  been  seized  with  a  trembling  fit,  which  was 
the  forerunner  of  a  malignant  fever,  and  convulsions,  which 
carried  him  ofiT.  On  the  application  of  painful  remedies,  he  said, 
''And  is  life  worth  all  this,  at  threescore  years  and  five?"  He 
died  August  30th,  1689,  and  was  buried  in  St  Botolph's  Church, 
September  3rd. 

The  Rev.  J.  Milnbr,  the  second  son  of  John  Milner,  of 
Skircoat,  near  Halifax,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Ramsden,  was  baptized  February  10th,  1627-8.  The  foundation  of 
his  great  learning  was  laid  in  the  Grammar  School  at  Heath,  from 
whence  he  was  sent,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  and  B.  D. 
He  was  first  curate  of  Middleton,  in  Lancashire,  but  was  forced 
thence,  on  Sir  G^rge  Booth's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  restore 
King  Charles  II.  a  little  before  the  fight  at  Worcester.  After 
this,  he  retired  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  lived  till 
16(51,  when  Dr.  Lake,  then  vicar  of  Leeds,  and  his  brother  in 
law,  gave  him  the  curacy  of  Beeston,  in  his  parish.  In  1662,  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.  D.,  and  the  same  year  was  made  minister 
of  St.  John's,  in  Leeds.  He  was  elected  vicar  of  Leeds,  and  was 
inducted  thereto,  August  4th,  1673,  and  March  29th,  1681,  was 
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choeen  Prebendary  of  RipoD.  In  1588,  not  being  satisfied  about 
the  Resolution,  he  retired  from  his  vicarage,  and  was  deprived  of 
all  his  preferments ;  on  which  he  retired  to  St  John's,  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  continuiog 
a  nonjuror  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  said  college, 
February  16th,  1702.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  there,  on 
the  19th,  aged  seventy.fi ve,  leaving  an  only  son,  Thomas  Milner, 
M.  A.  ricar  of  Bexhill,  in  Sussex. 

CHARITIES. 

Nathaniel  Waterhouse,  the  great  benefactor  of  the  town  of 
Halifax,  was  the  son  of  Michael  Waterhouse,  of  Skircoat,  a  dry. 
Salter  by  trade.  He  was  baptized  on  the  11th  of  September, 
1586 ;  he  married  on  November  16th,  1607>  Dorothy  Wilson, 
and  he  died  on  June  3rd,  1645.  The  remains  of  this  benevcdent 
individual  were  interred  in  the  North  Chapel,  at  Halifiix  Church, 
and  the  following  words  were  once  legible  upon  his  grare  stone. 
>        ''  The  Church  and  Poor,  I  left  my  heirs ; 

My  Friends,  to  order  my  af^urs ; 

My  soul,  I  sent  before  to  try 

Wliat  is  provided  in  Eternity : 

My  earthly  part  lies  here,  you  see. 

Hoping  to  rise ;  that's  best  for  me.'* 
Dorothy  Waterhouse,  the  widow  of  Nathaniel,  died  May  20th, 
1652. 

The  first  benefaction  of  Mr.  Waterhouse  appears  to  have  been 
an  edifice  for  the  purposes  of  the  Workhouse.  In  the  corporatioo 
charter  obtained  from  Charles  I.  this  donation  is  made  the  basb 
of  the  whole  municipal  arrangement  The  nature  of  the  letters 
patent,  in  general,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract. 

"  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  we,  for  the  considerations  aforesaid, 
graciously  inclining  and  condescending  to  the  humble  suit  of  the 
said  petitioners,  and  being  of  our  own  princely  inclination  willing 
and  desirous  to  cherish  and  promote  all  pious  and  charitable 
works  of  that  nature,  and  to  establish  the  said  house  according  to 
the  good  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  donor,  of  our  especial 
grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  have  made,  cod- 
stituted,  ordained,  and  established,  and  by  these  presents,  for  us, 
our  heirs,  and   successors,    do  make,  constitute,  ordain,    and 
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establish^  that  the  said  Workhouse  heretofore  giveu  by  the  said 
Nathaniel  Waterhouse^  as  aforesaid,  sitaate  within  the  said  town 
of  Halifax,  shall  for  erer  hereafter  be,  and  be  called  by  the  name 
of  a  workhouse  for  the  poor  within  the  town  and  parish  of 
Halifisa,  in  the  county  of  York,  and  to  that  use  shall  be  for  eyer 
hereafter  employed.     And,  for  the  better  government,  ordering, 
and  guiding  of  the  said  poor  in  their  employment,  and  punishing 
of  those  that  shall  be  found  obstinate  and  refractory,  we  further 
will,  constitute,  ordain,  and  appoint,  that  thirteen  of  the  ablest 
and  most  discreet  persons  in  the  said  town  and  parish,  shall  be, 
for  ever  hereafter,  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of 
master  and  gOTernors  of  the  workhouse,  for  the  poor  within  the 
town  and  parish  of  Halifax,  in  the  county  of  York.    And  to  the 
end  that  this  charitable  and  pious  work  may  take  the  better 
effect,  we  will,  and  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and 
successors,  of  our  like  especial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and 
mere  motion,  do  grant,  ordain,  and   constitute,  that  the   said 
master  and  governors  of  the  said  workhouse,  and  their  successors, 
for,  ever  hereafter,  shall  be  one  body  corporate  and  politic  of 
themselves,  in  matter,  deed,  and  name,  by  the  name  of  master 
and  governors  of  the  workhouse  for  the  poor  within  the  town  and 
parish  of  Halifax,  in  the  county  of  York,  and  them,  and  their 
successors,  by  the  name  of  the  master  and  governors  of  the  work- 
house for  the  poor  within  the  town  and  parish  of  Halifax,  in  the 
county  of  York."     Two  hundred  pounds  were  bequeathed  to  the 
use  of  the  workhouse. 

It  seems  that  the  funds  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  both 
for  other  charitable  purposes  and  the  workhouse,  were  greviously 
perverted  and  misapplied.  On  this  account,  a  commission  for 
charitable  purposes  was  held  at  Hali&x,  in  1719.  Another 
commission  was  held  in  17^^  which  put  the  charity  upon  its 
ime  footing.  The  jurors,  by  their  inquisition  dated  September 
13th,  17^^  found,  that  the  workhouse,  and  the  estates  thereto 
belonging,  had,  since  the  year  1719,  been  conveyed  to  certain 
trustees  in  the  said  inquisition  named,  and  to  their  heirs  and 
successors,  upon  trust  that  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  might  at 
all  times  be  disposed  of,  to  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the 
town  and  parish  of  Halifax,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  letters 
patent,  and  charitable  intent  and  appointment  of  Nathaniel 
Waterhouse.     Also,  that  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  four  pounds 
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eight  shilliDgs  and  five  pence,  as  well  as  the  yearly  rents  and 
profits  of  the  above  estates^  had^  by  the  above  trustees,  or  some  of 
them,  been  applied  in  repairing  the  said  workhouse,  and  main, 
taining  the  poor  of  the  town  of.  Halifax,  except  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  nine  shillings  and  eight  pence, 
which  then  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  surviving  trustees. 
And  accordingly,  the  commissioners,  in  their  decree,  dated  at 
Leeds,  October  4th,  1749,  say,  '^  Forasmuch  as  it  appears  to  us 
to  have  been  the  intent  of  the  testator,  (Nathaniel  Waterhouse,) 
that  part  of  the  parish,  as  well  as  town  of  Halifisa,  should  leceite 
the  benefit  of  the  said  charities,  and  that  the  said  testator,  in  his 
ssud  last  will,  after  bequeathing  the  clear  residue  and  remainder 
of  his  personal  estate  to  the  trustees  therein  named,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Halifax,  declares  what  he 
means  by  the  words  parish  of  Halifax,  in  the  following  words, 
(to  wit)  the  poor  of  Halifax,  Ovenden,  Northowram,  South- 
owram,  Hipperholme,  Shelf,  Skirooat,  Warley,  Midgley,  and 
Sowerby,  we  do  order,  adjudge,  and  decree,  that  from  henceforth 
the  said  workhouse  shall  be  employed  as  a  workhouse  for  the 
poor  of  the  said  towns  of  Ovenden,  Northowram,  Southowram, 
Hipperholme,  Shelf,  Skircoat,  Warley,  Midgley,  and  Sowerby, 
as  well  as  of  the  said  town  of  Halifax,  and  that  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  said  Hatter's  Close,  and  of  the  said  tenements  in 
NorthoMH'am,  shall  be  employed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
of  the  said  several  townships,  kept  in  the  said  w(H-khouse, 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  tenor  of  the  said  letters  patent, 
and  of  the  last  will  of  the  said  Nathaniel  Waterhouse,  the  donor." 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  trustees,  it  was  found  that 
all  the  grantees  in  the  indenture,  from  Henry  Greame,  above- 
named,  as  well  as  those  soon  after  by  them  elected,  were  dead, 
except  John  Caygill,  Valentine  Stead,  Joseph  Dixon,  John 
Ramsden,  and  John  Ormerod,  which  last  being  elected  in  the 
room  of  Joshua  Mercer,  no  conveyance  of  the  premises  had  been 
made  to  him  ;  no  notice  being  taken  in  the  said  inquisition,  that 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Legh,  James  Wetherherd,  Samuel  Lister,  Luke 
Hoile,  Samuel  Waterhouse,  William  Bentley,  and  Thomas 
Martin,  had  been  elected  trustees;  on  the  contrary,  the  said 
John  Caygill,  Valentine  Stead,  Joseph  Dixon,  John  Rams- 
den,  and  John  Ormerod,  were  therein  declared  to  be  the 
surviving  trustees;   and  in  the  decree  they  were  accordingly 
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ordered  to  grant  and  assure  the  workhouse^  Hatter's  Close,  and 
the  tenements  in  Northowram,  with  their  appurtenances,  to  and  for 
the  use  of  the  said  John  Caygill,  Valentine  Stead,  John  Ramsden, 
and  James  Wetherherd,  Luke  Hoile,  Joseph  Wood,  William 
Wood,  William  Walker,  William  Bentley,  John  Gream,  Thomas 
Oldfield,  James  Farrer,  and  George  Stansfield,  who  were  to 
receiTe  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  above  deyised  estate,  as  also 
the  said  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  nine  shillings 
and  eight  pence,  for  the  benefit  of  the  above  charity  as  aforesaid ; 
and  out  of  this  sum,  as  also  out  of  the  rents  of  the  above 
tenements  and  premises,  if  needful,  these  new  trustees  were 
empowered  to  take  as  much  money  as  would  defray  the  expenses 
of  obtaining  the  said  decree,  and  of  procuring  new  letters  patent 
of  incorporation. 

The  other  charities  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  we  must  now  briefly 
state.  In  1642,  he  founded,  by  will,  an  alms-house  for  twelve 
widows,  and  a  blue  coat  hospital  for  twenty  poor  children.  He 
also  bequeathed  £60  per  annum  to  the  curates  of  the  twelve 
chapels  within  the  vicarage;  a  legacy  to  the  free  school  at 
Skircoat,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c.  The  total  value 
according  to  returns  published  by  order  of  Parliament,  made  in 
]  786,  amounted  to  £475  16s.  6d.  per  annum. 

In  1610,  Ellen  Hopkinson  and  Jane  Crowther  built,  in  their 
life-times,  alms-houses,  containing  eighteen  rooms,  for  as  many 
poor  widows,  and  two  rooms  for  a  schoolmaster,  which  they 
endowed  with  money  and  tenements;  the  annual  produce,  in 
1787>  was  £13.  These  alms-houses  being  rebuilt,  were  made  to 
contain  twenty.four  rooms,  twenty  of  which  are  for  twenty 
widows,  and  three  for  the  master. 

In  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Halifax,  are  several  houses 
of  considerable  antiquity,  which  formerly  were  the  dwellings  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  but  which  have  generally  been  appro- 
priated in  more  modern  times  to  the  residence  of  formers  and 
subordinate  individuals.  Some  of  these  houses  are  in  good 
preservation,  but  most  of  them  have  fallen  into  decay.  As 
instances  of  these  fragments  of  antiquity  may  be  mentioned,  in 
the  town  of  Halifox,  Moultre  Hall,  the  residence  of  John 
Hodgson,  Esq.  This  house,  which  presents  the  gable  ends  of  the 
Elizabethean  age  on  every  side,  stands  immediately  opposite  to 
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tbe  base  of  Beacon  Hill^  and  presents  a  fine  object  to  the  stranger 
descending  the  old  bank.  Its  interior  formerly  presented  some 
singular  specimens  of  antique  carving  and  moulding.  From  its 
name,  it  was  evidently  the  residence  in  former  times  of  the 
individual  who  had  the  regulation  of  the  king's  taxes,  and  other 
imposts  in  the  town.  The  most  interesting  of  the  old  houses  in 
the  country^  we  shall  briefly  mention. 

Winteridge  House^  at  a  remote  period,  was  of  some  oonse- 
quenoe,  although  it  has  long  fallen  from  its  eminence*  Its  garden 
house  contains  some  latin  inscriptions,  and  in  its  kitchen  are 
a  variety  of  figures  in  stained  glass,  with  mottos. 

Woodhouse  Hall  is  in  the  township  of  Skircoat,  four  miks 
from  Halifax,  and  ten  from  Huddersfield.  Woodhouse  is  a  very 
ancient  situation,  as  appears  from  its  name»  The  present  building 
has  the  date  1680.  It  was  purchased  for  £1800,  by  Simon 
Sterne,  third  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Sterne,  archbishop  of  York* 
Sterne,  autiior  of  Tristram  Shandy,  was  of  this  fieunily. 

Stansfeld  Hall,  is  situated  in  a  very  beautiful  part  of  the 
valley  of  Todmorden.  Here  resided  an  ancient  fiimily  of  high 
repute,  who  took  their  name  from  their  situation.  The  aaoestor 
of  them  was  Nyan  Marmions,  most  likely  of  Norman  extraction, 
and  one  of  the  followers  of  Earl  Warren. 

Bradley  Hall,  in  the  township  of  Stainland,  (now  a  hrm 
house),  was  once  the  seat  of  the  SaviUes,  the  principal  part 
of  it  appears  to  have  been  burnt  down  in  1620;  over  the 
gateway  are  the  figures  1577>  and  the  letters  I.  S.  (John  Saville); 
the  chapel  annexed  to  it  was  pulled  down  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars.  "  This  chapel  being  re^ified,"  says  Mr.  Watson,  "  serves 
the  tenant  for  a  bam ;  most  of  the  tower  also  remains,  and  the 
whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  church,  to  such  as  are  traveUing 
between  Elland  and  Ripponden."  At  this  place  was  bom, 
November  30, 1549,  Sir  Henry  Saville,  a  man  of  considerable 
abilities  and  extensive  learning.  His  works  are  numerous^  and 
he  left  behind  him  several  valuable  manuscripts,  some  of  which 
are  now  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

Majrroyd,  in  the  township  of  Wadsworth,  (now  a  farm-house), 
formerly  belonged  to  the  fiimily  of  Cockroft,  one  of  whose  fiunily 
paid  £16  composition  money,  for  not  receiring  the  order  of 
knighthood,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  I.,  1630. 

The  modem  buildings  in  the  town  of  Halifax  are  particularly 
good.    The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  of  them. 
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The  Piece  Hall  is  a  large  free  stone  edifice,  occupying  an 
area  of  ten  thousand  square  yards,  and  containing  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  apartments  for  the  sale  of  goods.    The  building  cost 
£12,000,  now  it  would  cost  three  times  that  amount,  and  it  is 
unrivalled  for  extent,  beauty,  and  conyenienoe.    It  was  opened 
for  business  on  New  Year's  Day,  in  1779.    ITie  proprietors  of 
the  building  have  vested  the  same  in  a  committee  of  directors, 
who  are  appointed  for  life.    The  site  was  given  by  Mrs.  Caygill, 
and  the  committee  now  pay  five  shillings  per  annum,  by  way  of 
acknowledgment      Of  this  edifice.  Dr.  Whitaker    gives    the 
following  characteristic  sketch.    He  speaks  of  it  as  the  "  Cloth 
Hall,  a  sort  of  structure  usually  given  up  to  disproportion  and 
deformity.    Yet  does  this,  though  perhaps  the  design  of  common 
masons  only,  by  a  rude  boldness  of  conception,  actually  produce  an 
efiect,  of  which  tame  and  regular  skill  frequently  fiiU  short.    It  is 
a  large  quadrangle,  with  a  rustic  basement  story  on  square  cippi, 
andabove,  two  other  stories  fronted  by  two  entire  colonnades,  within 
which  are  spacious  walks  leading  to  arched  celk,  intended  as 
repositories  for  the  goods  of  the  several  manufacturers.     The 
principal  defect  is,  that  the  upper  colonnade  appears  to  want 
employment,. and  would  be  improved  by  a  ponderous  blocking  or 
entablature  to  keep  it  down.    But  the  great  merit  of  this  struc- 
ture is  that  of  being  proof  alike  against  fire  and  thieves.    With 
respect  to  the  first,  nothing  about  this  building  can  be  consumed 
but  the  roof;  and  for  the  latter,  had  the  portable  goods  of  the 
foresters  of  Hardwick  been  so  collected,  and  so  secured  of  old, 
the  axe  might  have  rusted,  and  the  gibbet  have  rotted  down,  in 
the  interval  between  two  executions." 

The  New  Market-Place  is  singularly  beautiful  and  commo- 
dious,  it  contains  two  wide  streets  with  butchers'^  shops,  stalls, 
&<V,  and  contains  besides,  ample  space  for  the  dealers  in  vegeta- 
bles, pottery-ware,  &c. 

The  Magistrates'  Office  has  nothing  in  its  exterior  to 
recommend  it,  it  is  a  small  unpretending  stone  building, 
SEofiiciently  commodious  and  extensive  for  the  business  of  the 
polioe. 

The  Assembly  Room  is  contained  in  a  very  large  and  hand- 
some new  edifice,  in  Harrison-Lane;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
spacious  and  elegant  apartments  in  the  country.  In  the  same 
buildijig  is  an  excellent  circulating  library,  and  a  capital  news 
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room.  The  Old  Assembly  Room  in  the  Talbot. Yard,  is  now 
exclusively  appropriated  to  religious,  benevolent,  and  otber  public 
meetings. 

The  Theatre,  in  the  Southgate,  is  scarcely  visible  from  the 
street.    Its  interior  is  small,  but  very  elegant  and  convenient. 

The  Nortb  Bridge  stretches  over  a  deep  valley  or  chasm, 
which  formerly  presented  a  serious  obstruction  to  tbe  tranat  of 
goods,  and  the  commerce  of  the  t^wn.  It  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  liberality  of  the  people,  and  the  skill  of  the  architect ;  it 
presents  an  interesting  object  of  view  from  the  soutb,  and  its 
appearance,  as  well  as  its  security,  has  been  materially  improred 
since  the  erection  of  palisades  upon  the  battlements. 

^  The  Baths,  a  little  distance  to  the  South  of  the  town,  are 
among  the  best  arranged  and  managed  institutions  of  the  kind  oat 
of  the  metropolis. 

The  Dispensary  is  an  admirable  institution,  which  has 
already  been  productive  of  incalculable  good  in  tbe  vicinity. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  regular  Infirmary  has  never  yet  been 
erected  in  the  town. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  has,  in  Halifax,  a  gaol  for  the  imprisoD- 
ment  of  debtors  within  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  and  in  the  gaol 
is  still  preserved  the  axe  which  did  so  much  execution  under  the 
gibbet  law. 

Halifax  is  excellently  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  works 
constructed  for  the  purpose  are  of  the  best  design,  and  under 
complete  arrangement. 

The  town  is  supplied  with  excellent  water,  principally  from 
two  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pellon.  The  management 
of  the  works,  and  also  of  the  repairs  of  the  streets,  are  vested  in 
certain  trustees  under  an  act  of  parliament. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  town  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  two  chief  constables  and  one  deputy  constable.  The  magis- 
trates attend  for  the  transaction  of  business  relative  to  the 
district,  every  Saturday,  at  the  office  at  Ward's  End,  and  a  court 
of  requests  is  held  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  forty  shOlings. 

Halifax  is  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  as  a  place  of  residence 
of  all  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
The  society  is  very  good,  the  general  tone  of  feeling  is  excellent 
and  the  intellectual  attainments  as  well  as  abilities  of  the 
inhabitants  are  considerably  above  par. 
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The  following  it  the  final  tettlement  of  the  damages  for  the  riota  at  the 
Halifiuc  ElectioD. 

Norm  V.  the  Inhabitants  of  Agbrigg  and  Morley — Mr.  Blanihard  appeared  for 
tbe  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Elaley,  Recorder  of  York,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  hundred. 
Mr.  Blanahard  said  that  the  plaintiff,  James  Edward  Norris,  was  a  professional  gentle- 
man at  HalifiiT,  but  resided  at  Saville  Hall,  near  that  town ;  and  the  defendants  were 
the  inhabitants  of  Agbrigg  and  Morley.     They  were  met  to  assess  the  damages 
which  the  plaintiff  had  sostained  under  the  following  circumstances  :-»0n  the  6th 
of  January,  there  was  a  general  election ;  on  which  day  the  election  for  the 
boioo^  of  Halifiuc  commenced.     Halifax,  as  they  were  probably  aware,  returned 
two  members.     There  were  three  candidates,  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.   Wortley,  and 
Mr.  Plrotheroe.     All  paaied  off  quietly  the  first  day ;  but,  on  the  second  day, 
Mr.  Wortley  hsring  become  before  Mr.  Protheroe,  on  the  poll,  and  blue  flags 
being  hoisted,  a  tumult  arose,  expressing  dissatisfiuition  at  seeing  them,  when 
stones  were  thrown,  and '  ultimately  the  mob  commenced  demolishing  first  one 
house  and  then  another.     About  five  o*clock  the  mob  proceeded  to  plaintiff's 
house,  where  they  commenced  breaking  the  windows,  and  then  entered  the  house. 
Thej  did  not  go  up  stairs,  but  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  broke  the  whole  of 
the  window^,  destroyed  the  furniture  and  Taluable  pictures,  and  the  books  were 
either  'wholly  or  partly  destroyed.     The  present  inquiry  was  brought  to  recover 
compensation  for  damages  thus  done,  to  the  amount  of  j£l093   19s.  9id.,  which 
was  the  sum  they  now  sought  for  at  their  hands.     The  defendants  having  allowed 
judgment  to  go  by  default,  had  admitted  that  there  was  such  a  riot,  and  that  in 
that  riot,  the  furniture  and  other  property  of  the  defendant  had  been  destroyed,  and 
tberefi>re  the  only  question  was,  the  amount  of  damages  which  they  should  assess. 
The  case  was  provided  for  under  Peers  act,  section  2,  which  enacted  that,  where 
any  dwelling  house  should  be  pulled  down,  or  property  destroyed,  by  persons 
tumnltuously  assembling  together,  the  wapentake  in  which  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted should  be  liable  to  give  full  compensation  to  the  persons  so  injured. 
Whatever  sum  they  might  assess  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  for  the 
West-Riding.     The  act  of  parliament  throws  the  expense  on  the  county  or  district 
in   which  the  riot  occurred,  because  they  ovt^i  to  take  care  and  provide  an 
effeetnal  and  effective  police.     He  would  mention,  as  a  reason  wfiy  those  inquiries 
were  prosecuted  in  York,  that  it  would  not  have  been  proper,  even  if  feasible,  to 
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initltute  them  at  HaIUbx.  That  town  waa  ttill  in  a  itato  of  gnat  excitement— a 
petition  had  heen  pretented  agauut  Mr.  Wortley*t  retorn — and  an  attempt  to  haw 
inttitotod  tlioae  prooeedingt,  might  have  prodnoed  a  repetition  of  the  offinioea  which 
the  Weat-Riding  wu  ahoat  to  anawer  for  in  damagea^  He  etated  that  it  mi 
exceedingly  difficult  to  pro^e  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  piopeiiy  deetroyed,  bat 
it  ao  happened  that  Mr.  Norria  had  completed  furaiahing  hia  house  in  S^tember 
laat,  and  the  uphoUterer,  who  knew  every  article  of  furaitoro  in  the  hooae,  would 
be  called.  He  would  alao  call  a  boohaeller  and  pictore-dealer,  to  prove  the  vdne 
of  the  gooda  in  thoae  departmenta.  Every  thing  was  admitted  by  the  reooid,  and 
he  had  only  to  daim  £1093  19a.  94d.,  aa  damagea  to  which  the  |ilaintiff  tm 
entitled  at  their  handa.  The  learned  counsel  concluded  by  stating  that  he  would 
«all  witnesaea  to  prove  the  amount  of  damagea. 

Mr.  Wood,  upholsterer,  Mr.  Daviea,  auctioneer,  Mr.  Sharp,  pnfiDasor  of  mnac, 
Mr.  Helton,  watch-maker,  Mr.  Wood,  bookaeller,  Mr.  Comotto,  and  Mr.  J.  R 
Noma,  jun.,  deposed  to  the  amount  of  damage,  and  John  Lister,  Ruben  Calvert, 
(foreman  to  Bfrs.  Lawson,)  and  William  Oasson,  proved  the  amount  of  the  repain 
which  had  been  done  by  them.  In  consequence  of  the  injury  the  house  had  rsoeivcd. 

After  Mr.  Elsley  had  addressed  the  eourt  for  the  hundred,  ho  appealed  to  the 
jury  on  behalf  of  tho  defendants.  As  they  admitted  that  the  liot  bad  taken  place, 
and  the  house  furniture,  &c  of  BIr.  Noiris  had  been  damaged,  the  only  queBtkn 
for  their  oonaideration  would  be  the  value  of  the  property.  If  they  were  sstiified 
that  the  articles  alledged  really  were  in  the  house  and  damaged  by  the  notaus 
proceedings  of  that  day,  then  they  would  put  a  tux  value  upon  them,  and  place 
such  a  sum  of  money  In  the  pocket  of  Mr.  Nonii  as  would  sllow  him  to  fit 
up  his  house  sgaln  in  that  stylo,  he  would  not  say  of  eomfort,  but  splendour  in 
which  it  had  been  before.  He  remarked,  in  answer  to  what  the  leaned  connsd 
had  said  in  his  opening,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  wapentake  bad  notluni 
to  do  with  tho  police— it  was  the  case  in  ancient  days  when  the  hundred  had  to 
preserve  the  king*s  peace,  but  now  the  magistrates  and  authorities  only  had  to 
provide  a  sufficient  police.  The  charges,  in  some  instanrns,  were  tho  moat  extnra. 
gant  he  ever  aaw,  particularly  the  pointings  and  china  omamenta.  The  learned 
counsel  then  oonunented  at  great  length  on  the  various  articles  and  chargea,  and 
said  that  he  considered  if  the  plaintiff,  inatead  of  upwarda  of  £1000,  at  which  the 
damagea  were  laid,  got  £700  or  £800,  he  ndgfat  think  bimaeLf  very  weD 
remunerated. 

The  Under-Sheriff  summed  up  the  evidence.  He  said  the  aet  provided,  that 
in  case  of  the  demolition  of  any  house  by  persons  tumultuously  assfmWingj  the 
hundred  should  yield  a  full  compensation,  not  only  for  the  dsmage  done  to  the 
house,  but  the  fixtures,  furniture,  goods,  Ac.  As  to  the  damage  done  to  the 
house,  the  mason,  joiner,  and  gkiier,  had  been  called  who  had  executed  the 
repairs ;  but  as  to  the  goods  and  fnraituro  in  the  house  thero  waa  some  difficulty, 
as  the  appraiser  who  had  valued  the  principal  part  of  them,  had  never  provioady 
gone  over  them  for  that  purpose,  and,  thonforo,  merely  judged  their  worth  from 
the  fragments.  He  alluded  to  the  pictures,  and  said  that  it  would  have  been 
better,  perhaps,  if  Mr.  Nonis  had  called  some  of  his  friends  who  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  them  previous  to  the  riots.  Ho  said  the  learned  counsel  had  taht^ 
on  the  splendour  of  the  house,  but  they  were  to  bear  in  mind  duit  a  man  wss  not 
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tobaTelea  dinuiges  bccaiue  his  foniitiire  was  Taluablo.  By  some  erron  Uutt 
bad  been  finmd,  the  amount  was  reduced  to  £1,064,  and  it  would  be  their  duty  to 
tikd  care  and  give  full  conqmiaation  for  the  damage  done  to  the  house,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  give  an  extravagant  sum,  so  as  to  make  Mr.  Norris  a  better  and 
richer  man  than  he  was  previous  to  the  eruption  taking  place.  The  jury  expressed 
a  wish  to  retire,  and  on  their  return  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintifl^ 
damages  £799. 

Holdsworth  «.  the  Inhabitants  of  Agbrigg  and  Morley..— Mr.  Bhmshard  stated 
the  case.  It  was  brought  by  Mr.  Holdsworth  against  the  same  wiqientake,  for 
damages  done  to  his  property,  during  the  Hali&x  riots,  to  the  amount  of  £240. 
After  several  witnesses  had  been  called,  Mr.  Elsley  ssid,  that  he  could  only  make 
the  same  observation  he  did  in  the  last  case,  which  was,  that  the  people  of  Hali&x 
put  an  exceeding  high  value  upon  their  furniture.  The  jury,  after  a  very  short 
consultation,  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintifi^  damages  £230. 

Elizabeth  Stavcley  and  Others  v.  the  Inhabitants  of  Agbrigg  and  Morley.— Jlfr. 
Blanshard  said,  that  the  plaintiifs  in  this  inquiry  were  Elizabeth  Staveley,  Susan- 
nah Staveley,  and  John  Staveley,  the  executrixes  and  executor  of  the  late  Mr. 
Staveley,  who  now  sought  for  damages,  to  the  amount  of  £280  6s.  2d.,  sustained 
in  an  attack  upon  the  houao,  by  the  mob,  similar  to  those  already  described.  The 
action  was  originally  commenced  by  Mr.  Staveley,  who  had  since  died ;  and  it  had, 
very  properly,  been  carried  on  by  the  present  plaintiffs.  Witnesses  were  also 
called  in  this  case.    Verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  £240. 

Muigiave  o.  the  Inhabitanta  of  Agbrigg  and  Morley.— Mr.  Blanshard  said,  that 
the  action  was  brought  to  recover  £88,  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  already 
detailed.  His  friend  (Mr.  Elsley)  had,  howeVer,  consented  to  a  verdict  for  £80. 
Sogden  o.  the  Inhabitanta  of  Agbrigg  and  Morley..— .Mr.  Blanshard  said,  that 
the  plaintiff,  in  this  case,  was  the  landlord  of  the  Talbot  Inn,  Halifax,  and  the 
action  had  been  brought  to  recover  compensation  for  injury  sustainod  from  the  mob 
at  the  late  election,  to  the  amount  of  £92  13s.  4d.  Tho  parties  consented  to  take 
a  verdict  for  £90. 

Metcalfe  v.  the  Inhabitants  of  Agbrigg  and  Morley.-»Mr.  Blanshard  said  that, 
m  this  case,  the  plaintiff  is  the  landlord  of  the  Blucher  public-house,  who  sought  to 
recover  compensation  for  injury  done  to  his  house,  &c  about  three  o^clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  7th  of  January.  Tho  house  was  broken  open  by  the  mob,  tho 
furniture,  &c  thrown  into  the  streets,  tho  windows,  &c  were  broken,  and  in 
addition  to  all,  they  turned  the  taps  of  the  B]Hrit-casks,  and  let  all  the  liquor  run  to 
waste.  The  amount  of  compensation  claimed'  waa  £135  88.  9d.  Some  conversa- 
tion took  place  between  the  counsel  on  each  side,  when  they  ultimately  agreed  to 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  for  £133. 


With  reference  to  the  Halifax  dialect,  Mr.  Crabtree  informs  us,  that  the  two 
following  letters  appeared  in  the  Halifax  Union  Journal,  at  the  period  they  bear 
date,  and  may  be  instanced  as  a  fair  specimen  of  good  Halifax  native  speech.  Our 
readers  will  easily  perceive  their  meaning. 
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Halifdghfl,  Mavtch  14th,  1759. 

Maifter  Dorb«e, 

Yiwl  vom  mitch  ibleege  me,  an  eal  print  this  letter  e  yvn  neofpaper 
neist  Wik,  thoa  ten  yatrr  a  gooid  mon  e  dooin  ntch  a  thing  for  a  poor  hodde,  aa 
i  sware  fm  retght  poor ;  Tm  hut  a  poor  jumeemon  croppar  mon,  an  ita  a  tzade 
noght  gooid  too,  yawn  work  twelve  aares  for  ten  pinae ;  thmorchens  al  ha  wige 
enogh,  hut  ita  tCuntre  Meiatera  mon  at  runa  awei  wit  But  what  i  want  yaw  to 
doo  for  me  it,  om  in  a  deeol  o  tmhle  ahaet  a  P<nnter,  yaw  nawn  what  e  mean,  som 
fok  calls  em  Spaniard!,  at  aaer  Meister  hroght  me  to  keep  for  on  oth  Morchens  at 
0  works  for,  an  yusturday  whoel  i  wor  at  mi  wurk,  mo  woef^  a  gaumleas  fooil,  laate 
im  run  aweL  Meister  wold  not  loize  him  for  twenty  ginniz ;  for  mon  thd  tettea 
more  store  o  ther  dogs  than  o  ther  men,  an  one  on  em  ligs  e  more  keepin  then  one 
o  mo  childer,  or  where  the  dule  maught  one  get  it  aaeto  laaeze  ten  pinae  oth  dej? 
heaaed  aaer  Meister  sees  at  Meister  — ..  laekt  this  dog  better  than  onne  e  haz,  aa 
o  dor  sei  heez  ommest  thurte  o  one  mak  on  other,  haaends,  an  beiglea,  an  pointetB ; 
hut  heez  lent  this  dog  at  o  had  monne  a  taem  toth  Porson,  an  e  lacks  im  rdf  ht 
weel,  thei  sen  heez  a  vorre  gooid  Shoiter,  but  i  think  sur  e  mugfat  foend  sumzaii 
else  to  do,  but  sum  on  om  cz  nobbed  loek  like  other  fok  at  i  see ;  bui  this  dog  iiir, 
heez  a  hraaen  on  whoet  on,  he  coiries  a  gooid  teil,  an  heez  a  braaa  collar  abaaet  iz 
neck,  we  Meister  x  name  on,  for  tha  takken  a  praed  man   a  keepin  a  deal 

o  doga ;  heez  not  a  vorre  grut  dog,  nor  a  vorre  little  on,  but  ov  a  middle  aoez :  An 
if  yaw  con  hear  ov  onne  bodde  at  haz  im,  yaw  needen  not  be  feared  but  yaiH  get 
peid,  an  weel  too,  prei  a  na  sur  put  it  io,  for  om  ommest  fleid  aaet  me  wit  abaaet 
it ;  tho  0  think  we  sail  hear  on  im  agean  too,  for  if  Meister  _-.  get  to  hear  hecx 
lost,  heel  get  awther  Porson  orth  Clark  to  cro  im  ith  Chappil  or  else  daub  op 
a  paper  at  Chappil  doore  abaaet  it  So  sur  i  think  o  neod  to  sei  no  more,  javl 
doit  for  me,  o  dor  sei,  an  ost  be  vorre  mitch  ableeged  too  ya. 

"  FRANK  FOBFEX,  tho  croppar. ' 


For  Maister  Dorbee  at  prinstt  Halifaghs  Jumal  with  aol  Haste. 

Maifter  Dorbee,  Surr. 

What  om  hewn  to  rite  iz  abewt  dog  at  yaur  news  teld  on.  For  laoa 
a  Tusday  at  neet  we  wor  gone  a  drinking  too  ith  Ale  hewa,  an  we  heard  Jo» 
0  muster  sam*s  reed  tatnn  abewt  a  dog  at  wor  loat,  an  at  taim  at  fiunt  moot  ba 
sommot  for  tackint  up.  So  we  sed  tone  toth  tother  at  weeld  watch  tJLion  otk 
Wednesday,  Cans  we  wor  gravin  at  toms  oth  dobhill  ith  faur  de  wark  an  it  Ligp 
meet  att  Loin  side.  Se  we  gate  up  meeterly  soyn  oth  Wednesday  at  mom  on 
went  to  or  wark  an  I  Darsay  weed  not  dun  aboon  five  or  seigha  foors  afore  jo* 
Chonat  to  be  starin  abewt  im,  aat  most  part  o  poolera  dou  an  saghim  com  trottiB| 
up  at  Cruckt  turn  ith  lower  Loyn.  So  ee  ran  and  fot  him,  but  we  cud  not  t^ll  ^ 
fufst  whether  it  wor  a  rang  on  for  it  ad  more  marks  nor  yawr  news  teld  on  an  it 
did  not  hold  up  it  teil  abit,  an  beside  ad  gret  liba  in  it  aide  ant  Belly  wor  meet  >t 
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it  for  Leggs  ant  CoUer  wor  fkr  to  inide  fort  ant  Letters  wor  Speld  wit  rang  ride  up 
for  we  end  not  make  om  ewt,  hewirer  I  tookt  home  an  put  it  ith  coyt  imangth 
flaghths  an  teld  Matty  to  git  som  draff  but  t  plagy  bitch  gat  aul  toth  ould  hen  and 
K>  thpooT  dog  wor  ther  while  firide  at  Neet  afore  anj  body  thought  out  or  Baghit 
but  hur  when  owent  to  fot  flaghths  to  lay  oth  fire  an  oo  took  no  notice  out  athewt 
twnr  to  git  a  nock  wi  or  Clogg  so  o  firide  at  Neet  oo  sed  tew  gret  slane  wat  wait  to 
doo  we  this  rotten  nasty  thing,  so  joss  an  me  went  an  canld  ont  but  it  coom  none 
Ewtf  cause  we  new  not  wat  to  caulit  but  wee  cauld  Pointer  an  Spanierd  an  Dol 
an  Jet  an  Nance  an  Tobe  an  aulth  dog  names  at  we  cud  think  on,  but  th  sluberon 
son  OT  a  *****  aid  not  stir  an  ten  Joss  went  tot  an  pausd  it  an  paild  it  but  ee  wor 
no  better  for  itld  moove  noan  nor  hasnt  dun  Eat.  So  any  mon  at  naws  wat  to 
Caulit  aT  a  mind  to  come  an  give  oz  a  groat  ee  may  hat  for  its  nobbut  ith  gate  hear. 
New  Maister  Dorbee  an  yawl  print  tis  yawl  ma  poor  Frank  &in  or  ui  yaw  Cud 
tellim  bewt  printin  it  may  happen  doo  oz  weel  But  yawm  be  sura  to  dooth  tone. 

SAWRBY  TUPP. 


It  ia  discovered  in  perusing  the  preceding  chapter,  that  it  has  not  been  stated 
that  there  ia  a  very  neat  Meeting.House  at  Wards-End,  in  Halifax,  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  reader  is  also  requested  in  this  place,  to  refer  to  the  general  Appendix,  for 
some  statements  relative  to  this  Society,  which  demand  particular  attention. 
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BOOK  VI. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


CHAPTER  I.    MISCELLANEOUS  PARTICULAB& 

The  parish  of  Huddenfield  cootaiDS  the  townships  a^ 
Huddersfield^  Longwood,  Marsden,  ScammoDdeD,  Slaithwaite, 
Golcar,  Lindley,  and  Quarmby.  It  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Agbrigg  and  Morley^  in  the  liberty  of  the  honour  of  Ponte&act, 
and  it  consists  of  the  valley  formed  by  the  BiFer  Colne,  with 
the  collateral  gullies  which  fall  into  its  course,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  and  moorland.  The  Colne,  of  course, 
constitutes  the  principal  feature  in  its  physical  geograpbf. 
It  is  a  small  stream  which  rises  not  far  ftt>m  the  source  of  the 
DoD^  above  Holmfirth,  and  falls  into  the  Calder,  near  Nunbrook. 
The  principal  valley  in  the  parish,  is  that  which  contains  the 
villages  of  Slaithwaite  and  Marsden,  traversed  in  the  whole 
length  of  its  course  by  the  mill  stream  which  rises  in  Standidge, 
and  falls  into  the  Colne,  a  little  above  the  town. 

Besides  the  parish  of  Huddersfield,  our  topographical  details 
will  extend  to  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Almondbury,  containing 
the  townships  of  South  Crossland,  Farnley  Tyas,  Honley, 
Lingarths,  Austonley,  Holme,  Linthwaite,  Lockwood,  Nether 
Thong,  and  Upper  Thong.  We  shall  also  refer  to  parts  of  the 
parishes  of  Kirkburton  and  Kirkheaton. 

The  characteristics  of  the  climate  and  soil,  and  the  general 
face  of  the  country,  are  so  precisely  similar  tO  those  of  Halifax, 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  the  description. 

According  to  the  calculation  of  Dr.  Walker,  it  would  appear 
that  this  district  is  healthy  in  an  eminent  degree ;  so  that  on  an 
average  of  five  years,  the  annual  number  of  deaths  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  was  only  as  one  to  fifty  Jour  and  a  faction. 

The  parish  enjoys  the  advantage  of  several  mineral  springs* 
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whicli^  if  Dot  endowed  with  those  singularly  brilliant  properties 
ascribed  to  sources  of  greater  fame,  are  important  to  the  labour, 
ing  classes,  to  whom  access  to  distant  waters  is  pretty  nearly 
impracticabie.  At  or  near  Holmfirth,  Lockwood,  Kirkheaton^ 
and  Slaithwaite,  are  to  be  found  springs,  3rielding,  on  analysis, 
different  proportions  of  sulphureous  impregnations.  The  Spa 
Baths  at  Lockwood  have  recently  risen  into  consideraUe  celebrity. 
The  water  is  highly  valued  for  its  medicinal  qualities,  and  the 
baths,  &C.  equal  in  commodiousness  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  They 
afford  ample  accommodation  for  swimming,  warm,  Buxton, 
shower,  vapour,  sulphureous,  fumigating,  and  shampooing  baths ; 
in  the  latter  process  a  native  of  India  was  engaged,  and  more 
than  ten  thousand  baths  were  taken  during  the  last  season. 

The  history  of  this  town,  does  not  furnish  much  matter  for 
the  gratification  of  antiquarian  research,  although  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  the  Castle-Hill,  at  Almondbury,  was  the 
site  of  an  ancient  fortification,  and  that  the  Roman  station  at 
Cambodunum,  which  we  have  described  already  so  particularly, 
was  on  the  confines  of  the  parish  in  the  township  of  Longwood. 

It  would  seem  indeed  that  Huddersfield  itself  was  the  site  of 
a  Roman  settlement ;  for  in  March  7,  17^^  at  this  place,  the 
foundations  of  a  Roman  Temple  were  found,  with  many  beautifully 
ornamented  bricks,  and  an  altar,  having  a  patera  at  the  summit, 
on  one  side  a  cornucopia,  and  an  augural  staff  on  the  other. 
The  edifice  had  been  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Fortune,  by  one 
Antonius  Modestus,  or  Modestinus,  of  the  sixth  conquering 
legion. 

It  is  also  known  that  there  are  some  ancient  symbols  of 
Dmidical  worship  still  extant  in  the  parish,  and  that  the  site 
of  a  Cromlech,  and  several  stupendous  rocking  stones,  remain 
to  this  day.  Not  far  from  Meltham  there  is  one  of  these  stones, 
but  the  finest  Dmidical  remain  in  the  parish,  is  in  Ck>lcar,  on 
Wholestone  Moor. 

The  Fortifications  on  the  Castle  Hill,  at  Almondbury, 
undoubtedly  originated  with  the  Saxons.  The  late  Dr.  Whita- 
ker  says,  "  that  the  whole  of  what  Camden  states  respecting  this 
place,  is  so  hypothetical  as  scarcely  to  merit  a  confutation. 
First,  Almondbury  is  not  Cambodunum,  which  has  been  decisively 
fixed  at  Slack,  near  Stainland.  Secondly,  it  is  not  Roman  at  all, 
wanting  every  symptom  which  belongs  either  to  the  site  or  the 
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structure  of  a  Roman  eDcampment.  Thirdly,  it  is  unqufistiooably 
Saxon,  &c"  Of  the  Castle  Hill,  Dr.  Whitaker  has  giren  us 
a  ground  plan,  from  which  it  appears  to  occupy  upwards  <^ 
eleven  acres.  The  crown  of  the  hill  has  been  strongly  fortified 
by  a  double  wall  and  trenches ;  the  area  within,  has  also  been 
subdivided  into  an  outer  and  inner  enclosure  from  the  gate,  and 
the  remains  of  mortar  and  stones,  almost  vitrified,  prove,  beyond 
all  controversy,  that  the  place  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Huddersfield  is  spelt  in  Doomsday  Book  Oderesfelt,  and  its 
name  is  most  probably  derived  from  Oder,  the  first  Saxon 
resident. 

In  Doomsday  Book  we  have  the  following  entries  relative  to 
the  parish  and  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield. 

In  Oderesfelt,  (Huddersfield,)  Godwin  had  six  carucates  of 
land  to  be  taxed,  where  there  may  be  eight  ploughs.  Now  Ilbert 
has  it,  and  it  is  waste.  Wood  pasture  one  mile  long,  and  one 
broad.     Value  in  King  Edward's  time,  one  hundred  shillings. 

In  Bradeleia,  (Bradley,)  Godwin  and  Delfin  had  two  carucates 
of  land  to  be  taxed,  where  there  may  be  two  ploughs.  Chetel 
now  has  it  of  Ilbert,  and  it  is  waste.  Value  in  King  £dward's 
time,  three  pounds.  Wood  pasture  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and 
one  broad. 

In  Gudlacsarc,  (Grolcar,)  Luuinc  had  half  a  carucate  to  be 
taxed,  and  there  may  be  two  ploughs  there.  Dunstan  has  it  of 
Ubert,  and  it  is  waste.  Value  in  King  Edwards  time,  ten 
shillings.     Wood  pasture  one  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad. 

In  Croisland,  (Crossland,)  Suuen  had  two  carucates  of  land 
to  be  taxed,  and  there  may  be  two  ploughs.  Ilbert  has  it  and  it 
is  waste.  Value  in  Kbg  Edward's  time,  ten  shillings.  Wood 
pasture  two  miles  long,  and  one  broad. 

In  Daltone,  (Daltou,)  Alric  had  two  carucates  of  land  to  be 
taxed,  and  there  may  be  two  ploughs  there.  Suuen  now  has  it 
of  Ilbert.  Himself  has  one  plough  there,  and  two'  villanes  with 
one  plough.  Wood  pasture  five  quarentens  long,  and  four  broad. 
Value  in  King  Edward's  time,  twenty  shillings,  now  ten  shillings. 

In  Lillaia,  (Lindley,)  Godwin  had  two  carucates  to  be  taxed, 
and  there  may  be  two  ploughs  there.  Ulchel  now  has  it  of 
Ilbert,  and  it  is  waste.  Value  in  King  Edward's  time,  twenty 
shillings.     Wood  pasture,  five  quarentens  long,  and  two  broad. 

In  Almaneberie,  (Almondbury,)  Chetel  and  Suuen  have  two 
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carucates  to  be  taxed,  where  there  may  be  four  ploughs.  Leusin 
now^  has  it  of  Ilbert,  and  it  is  waste.  Value  in  King  Edward's 
time,  three  pounds.     Wood  pasture  one  mile  long,  and  one  broad. 

In  Fereleia,  (Famley  Tyas,)  Godwin  and  Suuen  had  three 
carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed^  where  there  may  be  three  ploughs. 
Suuen  now  has  it  of  Ilbert,  and  it  is  waste.  Value  in  King 
Edward's  time,  forty  shillings.  Wood  pasture  six  quarentens 
loDg,  and  six  quarentens  broad. 

In  Haneleia  and  Meltone,  (Honley  and  Meltham,)  Cola  and 
Suuen  had  four  carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed,  where  there  may 
be  three  ploughs.  Value  in  King  Edward's  time,  forty  shillings. 
Wood  pasture  two  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad. 

From  all  these  entries  and  notices,  it  is  evident  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Doomsday  surrey,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  country  was  surrendered  to  a  state  of  absolute  devastation  ; 
HDd  in  a  district  which  is  now  occupied  by  fifty  thousand 
iodiFiduals,  in  all  probability  there  were  not  a  hundred  human 
beings  to  be  found. 

When  the  Castle  Hill  of  Almondbury  was  crowned  by  its 
Saxon,  or  even  its  Norman  fortress,  the  steep  and  lofty  mountain 
on  which  they  were  placed  must  have  frowned  with  a  formidable 
aspect  on  the  peaceful  and  industrious  village  beneath.  Even 
now,  the  hill  alone,  with  its  remaining  earth-works,  throws 
a  gloom  and  shade  over  the  valley  beneath,  which,  combining 
with  perpetual  smoke,  and  with  the  near  and  lofty  horizon  around, 
excludes  no  small  portion  of  the  light  of  heaven. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  this  parish  was  separated  from 
Dewsbury,  and  the  parish  church  erected  and  endowed  under 
the  influence  of  one  of  the  earlier  Lacies,  to  whose  ecclesiastical 
munificence  this  neighbourhood  has  been  so  deeply  indebted,  as 
the  founders  of  parish  churches.  That  by  one  of  them  it  was 
given,  and  afterwards  appropriated  to  their  own  house  of  Nostel, 
is  certain.  Yet  the  time  and  circumstances  of  these  transactions 
are  unknown. 

From  the  rolls  of  Richard  II.  it  appears,  that  in  the  third  of  that 
reign,  free  warren  in  Huddersfield  was  granted  to  the  prior  and 
canons  of  Nostel.  Long  prior,  however,  to  this  time,  Roger  de 
Lacy  (about  the  year  1200)  '' granted  to  Wm.  de  Bellomonte 
(ancestor  to  the  Beaumonts  of  Whitley),  for  his  homage  and 
service,  12  bovates  of  land,  with  their  appurtenances,  together 
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with  a  moiety  of  the  demesne  meadow  of  that  towD,  and  of  the 
wood,  and  four  marks  rent  out  of  the  mills." 

The  same  Roger  de  Lacy  granted  to  Colin  de  DammeTile 
24  borates  of  land  in  Huddersfield,  and  all  his  lordship 
(dominium)  there ;  the  other  moiety  of  the  demesne  and  wood, 
57  acres  of  land,  upon  Arcotecliffe,  and  20s.  rent  from  the  mill, 
with  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  said  town. 

The  said  Colin  de  Dammevile,  for  the  soul  of  his  lord,  Roger 
de  Lacy,  gave  to  Grod,  the  blessed  St.  Mary,  and  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Stanlaw,  all  his  part  of  the  mill  of  Huddersfield,  upon 
the  river  Caune,  and  20s.  annual  rent. 

In  the  9th  Edward  II.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  was  found 
L<nrd  of  Huddersfield.  Soon  after  his  execution,  it  must  hare 
been  granted  out;  for,  by  deed  dated  at  Huddersfield,  1333, 
Sir  Richard  de  Birton,  knight,  gave  to  J(^n  de  Birton,  his  son, 
all  his  manor  of  Hodresfield,  with  the  rents  and  services  of 
Ric.  de  Hanlay,  Margery  de  Quemby,  Adam  de  Hepwarth, 
Adam  de  Lockwood,  Adam  de  Blackburn,  &c  Witnesses,  Sir 
Jon  de  Elland,  Brian  de  Thornhill,  John  Hemynge,  knights,  &c 

What  were  the  intermediate  passages  of  this  manor  during 
a  period  of  more  than  two  centuries^  is  not  known.  It  pTOinbly 
continued  in  the  Burton  family  till  their  extinction  in  heirs 
female ;  but  by  indenture  bearing  date  June  12,  I6th  Elizabeth, 
John  Byron,  Esq.,  sold  the  manor  of  Huddersfield  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Gerrard. 

Of  the  precise  time  when  the  present  family  became  seised  of 
this  manor  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  is  certain  that  John 
Ramsden,  Esq.  of  Byrom,  had  a  grant  of  a  market  at  Hudders- 
field,  by  patent  dated  November  I,  23rd  Charles  II.  On  the 
parish  church  there  is  little  to  observe.  It  was  well  adapted  to  so 
populous  a  parish,  but  con  tuned  no  memorials  of  importance.  It 
appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  about  the  time  of  Henry  VUI. 
The  old  front  had  the  arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly 
within  the  garter,  and  the  initials  E.  R.  in  the  cliaracter  of 
Edward  VI. 

An  interesting  fact  is  recorded  of  this  vicinity  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  the  occasional  resort  of  the  bold  outlaw,  Robin 
Hood.  Already  we  have  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  nnnnery 
at  Kirklees.  That  place  was  the  occasional  residence  and  sqndchie 
of  this  ancient  archer  and  freebooter,  Robin  Hood,  who  lived  in 
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the  beginniDg  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  who,  according  to 
tradition,  was  suffered  to  bleed  to  death  by  a  nun,  to  whom  he 
bad  applied  to  take  from  him  a  portion  of  his  redundant  blood. 
That  such  a  character  existed,  the  testimony  of  Peirs  Ploughman 
appears  to  decide ;  whether  he  was,  as  the  epitaph  preserved  by 
Dr.  Gale,  dean  of  York,  imports,  of  noble  parentage,  or  an  outlaw 
of  humbler  birth,  is  not  equally  clear;  but  that  his  mortal 
remains  rest  at  Kirklees,  under  an  ancient  cross,  and  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  nunnery,  is  generally  admitted.  The  cross  bears 
DO  inscription,  but  the  epitaph  may  hare  been  engraTed  upon 
a  tombstone,  which  has  ceased  to  exist ;  it  is  in  these  words : — 

^  He«r,  undeniMd  diB  latil  stesn, 
Lais  Robert,  earl  of  Huntington ;  ' 
Ne»  ardr  vir  aa  him  la  geud, 
An  pipl  kauld  him  Robin  Head, 
Sick  uUauz  az  hi,  an  iz  men, 
Vil  Inglande  nivr  si  agen. 
Obit  24,  Kal.  Dekembris,  1247.*' 

A  statue  of  this  renowned  freebooter,  large  as  life,  leaning  on 
his  unbent  bow,  with  a  quiver  of  arrows,  and  a  sword  by  his  side, 
formerly  stood  at  one  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  Old  Hall. 

The  town  of  Huddersfield,  both  in  population  and  trade,  was 
?ery  insignificant  until  about  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century.  At  that  period  it  was  less  by  one-half  than  either 
Halifax  or  Wakefield,  but  now  it  is  superior  to  them  both,  and 
appears  likely  to  retain  its  accumulating  preeminence.  The 
country,  indeed,  is  admirably  adapted  for  manufacturing  purposes* 
Its  local  advantages,  arising  principally  from  its  coals  and 
water.&lls,  have  elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  woollen  trade. 

The  trade  of  Huddersfield,  indeed,  has  now  become  immense. 
Its  manu£Bu;tures  now  consist  of  broad  and  narrow  cloths,  serges, 
kerseymeres,  and  cords.  Fancy  goods  also  to  a  great  extent, 
comprising  shawls  and  waistcoatings  in  great  variety,  besides 
articles  from  silk,  are  made  in  abundance  in  this  vicinity. 

The  rapid  pr<^ess  of  Huddersfield  in  importance  and 
opulence,  was  indicated  by  the  erection  of  the  Piece  Hall,  in 
1766.  This  edifice  was  built  by  Sir  John  Ramsden,  and  was 
enlarged  by  his  son  in  1 780.  It  is  an  extensive  circular  edifice, 
two  stories  high,  divided  on  one  side  into  separate  compartments. 
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or  shops,  and  on  the  other  into  open  stalls  for  the  aocommodatioD 
of  country  manu^turers  of  woollen  doths.  There  are  two 
central  avenues  of  stalls  for  the  same  purpose,  and  ahoat  six 
hundred  manufacturers  now  attend  here  every  market  day. 
The  doors  are  opened  early  in  the  morning  of  the  market  day ; 
they  are  closed  at  half.past  twelve  o'clock  at  noon ;  and  they  are 
again  opened  at  half.past  three  for  the  removal  of  cloth,  &c. 
A  cupola  and  bell  are  placed  above  the  entrance  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  time  allowed  for  doing  business. 

The  great  progress  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Hud. 
dersiield,  was  materially  subserved  by  the  great  system  of 
internal  navigation  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  and  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  eastern  and  the  western  seas.  The  Ramsden 
Canal  was  formed  under  an  act  of  parliament,  obtained  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  in  the  minority  of  the 
present  Sir  John  Ramsden.  It  commences  at  the  King's  Milk 
close  to  the  town,  crosses  the  high  road  to  Halifax,  and  passing 
Blackhouse  Brook,  near  Deighton,  unites  with  the  Galder  at 
Cooper's-Bridge.  In  this  way  a  communication  is  opened  with 
the  great  trading  towns  of  Hali&x,  Wakefield,  Leeds,  and  York, 
as  well  as  Hull,  from  whence  the  merchandise  is  shipped  to 
foreign  countries.  The  act  of  parliament  under  which  this  canal 
was  formed,  has  recently  undergone  thorough  investigation. 
It  has  been  found  that  Sir  John  Ramsden  is  entitled  to  no  more 
profit  than  six  per  cent,  upon  the  money  originally  expended 
upon  the  construction  of  the  work,  that  the  dues  consequently 
ought  to  be  materially  reduced,  that  the  accounts  ought  to  be 
open  to  public  inspection,  and  that  in  fact  Sir  John  is  the 
trustee  of  the  public.  These  matters  have  been  represented  to 
Sir  John  Ramsden,  who,  it  has  been  understood,  has  promised 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  public,  and  the  stipulations  of  the 
act  of  parliament. 

The  Huddersfield  Canal  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
monuments  of  human  industry  and  skill  to  be  found  in  the 
kingdom.  It  joins  the  Ramsden  Canal  at  the  south  end  of  the 
town,  and  proceeds  westward  by  the  way  of  Longwood,  Slaith. 
waite,  and  Marsden.  It  is  then  conveyed  by  a  vast  tunnel  three 
miles  and  a  half  long,  beneath  the  great  mountain  of  Standedge, 
to  within  two  miles  of  Dobcross,  from  which  the  canal,  afta* 
crossing  the  nver  Tame  in  several  of  its  windings,  comes  within 
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a  mile  of  Lydgate,  by  Moaley  and  Staley-Bridge,  and  unites 
with  the  Ashton  and  Oldham  Canal,  near  Asbton-under-Lyne. 
The  navigation  to  Manchester  is  then  direct,  and  from  thence 
the  communication  by  water  and  land  is  made  daily  to  Liverpool, 
the  great  depot  of  commerce  on  the  western  coast.  It  has  been 
generally  believed  that  this  canal  has  answered  better  for  the 
town,  and  for  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  than  for  the 
proprietors.  It  has  been  a  losing  speculation,  and  many  years  will 
probably  pass  away  before  it  pays  common  interest  for  the  money 
vested  in  the  undertaking,  which  was  very  considerable. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  miscellaneous  particulars 
relative  to  this  town  and  its  vicinity,  which,  although  detached 
and  anoonnected,  are  neither  uninteresting  nor  unimportant. 

It    might   be   supposed,    from   the  high  hills  with  whidi 

the  town  of  Huddersfield  is  surrounded,  and  with  which  the 

parish   and  neighbourhood   are  intersected,  that   there  should 

occasionally  occur  sudden  floods  in  the  vallies  destructive  to 

property  and  dangerous  to  life.    This  has  more  than  once  been 

the  case  in  this  district    In  I7^»  several  mills  and  houses 

between  Hohnfirth  and  Hudddersfield  were  swept  away  by  the 

floods,  and  one  individual  lost  no   fewer  than  eight  hundred 

pieces  of  finished  goods.    In  1815,  at  Marsden,  the  inhabitants 

were  alarmed  by  the  exhibition  of  that  singular  phenomenon, 

a  water  spout,  apparently  formed  of  a  dense  black  cloud,  and 

resembling  a  long  inverted  cone,  the  lowest  part  of  which  seemed 

nearly  to  touch  the  ground,  whilst  abo^e  it  the  clouds  were 

white  and  fleecy,  and  seemed  much  agitated  by  the  water,  which 

after  falling,  appeared  to  rise  again  rapidly  up  the  vaporous 

spout  with  a  spiral  motion.    A  terrible  tempest  and  a  destructive 

flood  ensued.    The  bursting  of  the  great  reservoir  on  Standedge 

was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  events  of  the  kind  which  ever 

occurred  in  this  part  of  the  country.    A  similar  event  occurred 

at  Hohnfirth,  on  Sept  21,  1820,  when,  after  a  continuance  of 

heavy  rain,  the  great  reservoir  above  Black-Sike  Mill  burst  its 

embankment,  and  rolled  down  the  valley  a  prodigious  volume  of 

water,  which  forced  down  the  buildings  in  its  course,  leaving  the 

inhabitants  and  the  workmen  in  the  mill  adjoining,  and  at  Burn 

Lee  dyehouse  below,  only  just  time  to  hurry  to  the  heights,  and 

escape  its  destructive  fury.    The  flood  commenced  at  seven 

o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  water  had  subsided  at  ten,  but 
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the  inhabfUnts  did  not  dare  to  retire  to  rest  The  next  daj 
presented  a  tnily  affecting  scene  of  desolation;  mud^  stones; 
timber,  broken  furniture,  work  tools^  and  prostrate  trees  were 
spread  orer  the  fields  for  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  herbage, 
fences,  and  buildings  in  many  places  were  destroyed.  Happily 
no  lires  were  lost,  although  the  wreck  of  property  was  rery  great. 

It  has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield  was  at  one  time  dreadfully 
infested  with  wolves.  The  township  of  Wooldale,  in  the  vicinity, 
probably  took  its  name  from  its  abounding  with  wolres,  which 
were  once  so  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  they 
attacked  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the  tame  beasts  of  the 
villages.  The  inhabitants,  finding  all  their  efforts  to  destroy 
them  in  vain,  petitioned  King  Athelstan,  beseeching  him  to 
grant  them  relief,  by  taking  some  effectual  method  to  destroy 
those  ferocious  animals ;  for  which  service,  they  bound  themselves, 
and  their  successors  for  ever,  to  give  every  year  one  thrave  of 
com,  out  of  every  carucate  of  land,  in  the  bishoprick  of  York. 
Their  petition  was  granted,  and  buildings  erected  in  many  places, 
particularly  in  the  woods  and  forests,  for  the  reception  of  dogs 
and  huntsmen ;  by  whose  means  these  ravenous  creatures  were 
in  a  little  time  entirely  extirpated.  It  is  curious  to  remark, 
that  the  thrave  of  com  out  of  every  carucate  of  land^  wu 
afterwards  given  by  government  to  the  cathedral  of  York ;  and 
is,  to  this  day,  called  Peter.Com. 

During  the  course  of  the  French  Revolutionary  war,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  of  Huddersfield  largely  partook  of 
that  antigallican  spirit  which  pervaded  almost  the  whole  popula. 
tion  of  the  country.  After  the  disruption  of  the  peace,  or  rather 
armistice  of  Amiens,  the  number  of  the  Huddersfield  and  Upper. 
Agbrigg  volunteers  amounted  to  three  thousand  men.  Thej 
received  their  colours  from  Lady  Armytage,  and  were  commanded 
by  Sir  6.  Armytage;  they  made  considerable  progress  in 
military  discipline ;  they  constituted  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of 
men  in  the  country ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  enemj 
would  have  felt  their  prowess,  had  it  ever  been  necessary  for  them 
to  have  taken  the  field. 

When  the  general  peace  induced  the  disbanding  of  the 
military  array  of  volunteers^  and  excited  hope  that  a  new  en 
of  prosperity  was  about  to  dawn  upon  the  country,  the  inhabituits 
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of  Huddersfield  reared  a  permanent  and  munificent  monument  of 
their  gratitude,  by  founding  a  Dispensary^  which^  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  was  connected  with  an  Infirmary,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  of  the  country  as  weU  as  ornaments  of 
the  town. 

The  frightful  and  distressing  events  which  occurred  during 
the  existence  of  the  Luddite  combination,  in  1811,  we  have 
described  in  their  proper  place  in  this  History ;  and  we  have 
condemned  in  prc^r  terms  the  horrible  conspiracy  which 
involved  the  murder  of  Mr.  Horsfall,  in  broad  day  light,  on 
his  return  from  Huddersfield  market.  Some  other  occurrences 
of  a  similar  character  have  still  to  be  narrated,  before  we  bring 
these  miscellaneous  details  to  a  conclusion. 

In  181 7>  general  discontent  prevailed  throughout  the  West- 
Hiding  of  the  county  of  York,  on  account  of  the  commercial 
distress.  And  numbers  of  the  people  regarding  a  radical  par- 
liamentary reform  as  the  only  permanent  cure  for  the  distressing 
and  harassing  evils  to  which  they  were  exposed,  were  profoundly 
dissatisfied  with  government  because  of  their  inattention  to  the 
petitions  of  the  people.  These  feelings  were  considerably 
heightened  by  certain  political  emissaries,  who,  in  the  spring 
of  that  year,  came  down  into  the  north  of  England,  and  who» 
afifecting  to  be  themselves  radicals,  were,  in  reality,  spies  and 
instigators.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  characters  was 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Oliver,  a  man  of  plausible  manners  and 
of  insinuating  address.  Mr.  Oliver,  introduced  by  a  reputed 
delegate,  visited  the  reformers  in  Nottinghamshire,  Warwick, 
shire,  and  Lancashire,  but  the  south-western  part  of  the  county 
of  York  was  the  favourite  seat  of  his  pestiferous  mission.  Here, 
as  in  other  places,  he  and  his  travelling  companion  sedulously 
inculcated  upon  their  dupes  the  belief,  that  the  people  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  other  populous  parts  of  the  kingdiMn,  were 
ready  to  rise  in  open  rebellion,  and  waited  only  to  be  joined  by 
the  reformers  of  the  north,  in  order  to  overturn  the  government 
by  physical  force.  To  obtain  credit  with  his  employers  for  zeal 
and  usefulness,  he  assembled  several  meetings  of  persons,  whom  he 
dignified  with  the  name  of  delegates.  One  of  these  meetings 
was  held  at  Thomhift  Lees,  on  Friday,  the  6th  of  June,  at  which 
Mr.  Oliver  attended  in  person.  \¥liile  the  assembly,  which 
coiuisted  of  about  a  doaen  persons,  were  preparing  for  deUber- 
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ation^  they  found  themflelyes  surrounded  by  a  strong  detachment 
of  military,  headed  by  Major.General  Sir  John  Byng,  the 
commander  of  the  district,  by  whom  ten  of  them  vere  secured, 
and  conveyed  to  Wakefield,  for  examination  before  the  sitting 
magistrates.  Mr.  Oliyer,  the  prime  mover  of  the  assembly,  was 
suffered  to  escape.  The  eFenta  of  this  day,  however,  led  to 
a  distinct  recognition  of  his  mission,  and  to  a  public  exposnre, 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  of  his  official  connexions.  It 
was  now  no  longer  possible  to  conceal  the  iuct,  that  a  system  of 
espionage  had  been  resorted  to,  and  the  first  minister  of  state, 
Lord  Liverpool,  when  pressed  upon  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  admitted  *'that  Mr.  Oliver  had  been  employed  by 
government  to  gain  information  from  the  disturbed  districts;" 
but  his  lordship  assured  the  house  ''  that  he  had*been  discouraged 
from  endeavouring  in  any  way  to  excite,  or  to  extend  the 
disaffection  which  he  was  to  assist  in  suppressing."  A  few  days 
after  the  capture  of  the  delegates  at  ThornhiU  Lees,  a  full  bench 
of  magistrates,  with  the  venerable  Lord  Lieutenant  (Earl 
Fitswilliam)  at  their  head,  assembled  at  the  Gourt-House  id 
Wakefield,  and  after  a  patient  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  prisoners  were  all  discharged ;  but^  two  of  tJiem 
were  detained  by  a  Secretary  of  State's  warrant,  under  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
Two  days  after  the  meeting  at  Thomhill  Lees,  some  hundreds  of 
persons  assembled  about  midnight,  at  a  place  adjoining  the  town 
of  Huddersfield,  called  Folly  Hall  Bridge,  under  a  delusive 
expectation  that  they  would  be  joined  by  other  insurgents  from 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that,  when  united,  their  force 
would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  overtum  the  government  of  the 
country !  The  approach  of  a  small  body  of  yeomanry  cavalrv 
produced  considerable  alarm  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents^  but 
they  mustered  military  ardour  sufficient  to  fire  several  shots,  and 
one  of  the  cavalry  horses  was  wounded  in  the  head.  Tlie 
yeomanry  not  considering  it  prudent  to  engage  with  so  great 
a  disparity  of  numbers,  retreated  fcfr  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  reinforcement,  but,  before  they  could  return  to  the  field, 
a  panic  had  seised  the  motley  assembly  at  the  bridge,  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  their  force  was  completely  dbperaed.  Four  and 
twenty  persons,  charged  with  baring  in  some  way  participated 
in  Uiis  futile  enterprise,  were  subsequently  apprehended  and 
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oonunttted  to  York  Castle^  and  seTeral  others  fled  from  justice 
and  from  their  country.  At  the  assizes,  in  July,  ten  of  the 
prisoners  were  put  upon  their  trial  hefore  Baron  Wood^  part 
of  them  charged  with  stealing  fire-arms  on  their  way  to  the 
pbce  of  rendezvous,  and  the  remainder  with  aiding  and  abetting 
certain  persons  unknown,  in  firing  at,  with  an  intent  to  kill, 
maimj  or  disable  Mr.  David  Alexander,  the  yeomanry  cavalryman 
whose  horse  was  shot  in  the  head.  Both  the  charges  being  ill 
supported  by  evidence,  all  the  prisoners  put  upon  their  trial 
were  acquitted,  and  the  bills  presented  against  the  principal 
part  of  the  other  prisoners  were  thrown  out.  In  fine,  not  a  single 
conviction  took  place,  and  this  ominous  sedition  terminated 
without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  human  blood,  either  in  the  field 
or  oo  the  scaflbld. 

A  similar  affiur  took  place  three  years  afterwards.  In  1830, 
the  maoofiicturing  parts  of  the  country  having  laboured  many 
months  under  extreme  distress,  a  disposition  to  tumult  and 
insubordination  began  to  prevail  amongst  some  of  the  people, 
and  OD  the  night  of  Friday,  the  31  st  of  March,  a  simultaneous 
rising  was  appointed  to  take  place  in  the  populous  villages 
aroond  Hudderafield,  where  a  large  number  of  pikes  were  found. 
A  plan  of  approach  from  various  points,  for  the  purpose  of  cap. 
turing  the  town,  and  giving  a  signal  of  successful  rebeUion,  by 
stopping  the  stage  coaches,  was  organized,  and  partly  carried 
into  efiTect.  Towards  the  hour  of  midnight,  considerable  bodies 
of  men  marched  frt>m  the  difiTerent  villages  to  their  appointed 
8tati<Mi8,  Huddersfield  forming  the  centre  and  point  of  attack. 
The  eautem  division  bivouacked  near  the  obelisk  at  Kirklees, 
(called  the  Dumb  Steeple)  and  committed  some  excesses  on  two 
or  three  persons  who  were  travelling  in  that  direction ;  but  from 
tome  cause  not  well  ascertained,  but  probably  from  the  detected 
treachery  of  their  instigators,  the  insurgents,  not  only  here,  but 
at  a]]  the  other  stations,  dispersed  suddenly,  and  returned  to 
their  bomes  without  making  their  intended  hostile  attack.  The 
itinerant  emissaries,  of  which  there  were  numbers  passing  about 
the  country,  represented  this  as  a  premature  movement,  to 
remedy  which,  the  night  of  Wednesday  following  was  appointed 
for  the  breaking  out  of  the  grand  rebellion,  and  Grange  Moor, 
a  large  plain,  centrally  situated  between  Huddersfield  and 
Bamsley,  was  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous.     A  number  of 
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infktuated  meD,  principally  from  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
of  Barnsley,  many  of  them  workmen  out  of  employment,  and 
none  above  the  rank  of  labourers,  repaired  to  the  moor  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  After  waiting  till  morning  in  anxious 
expectation  of  the  approach  of  a  triumphant  army,  which  they 
had  been  led  to  believe  was  advancing  from  the  north  on  its  route 
to  London,  they  began  to  disperse,  and  their  movements  were 
considerably  quickened  by  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  the  kings 
troops,  from  Huddersfield.  As  soon  as  the  first  alarm  had  subsided, 
several  of  the  insurgents,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudders. 
field  and  Barnsley,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two,  were  apprehended 
and  committed  to  York  CSastle,  where  they  were  arraigned  for 
high  treason  at  the  summer  assizes,  and  charged  with  coDspirizig 
or  intending  to  levy  war  against  the  king.  On  Monday,  tlie 
11th  of  September,  an  adjourned  assize  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  with  the  trials  of  these  prisoners,  but  during  the 
evening  of  the  preceding  day,  an  offer  had  been  made  to  them  by 
the  authority  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown^  to  the  eflfect  that 
if  they  would  consent  to  plead  guilty  of  the  charge  preferred 
against  them,  their  lives  should  be  spared,  and  the  sentence  of 
death,  which  must  be  passed  upon  them,  commuted  to  some 
more  lenient  punishment.  Comstive,  a  disbanded  soldier,  and 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Waterloo,  who  appears  to  have  been  tlie 
leader  of  the  Barnsley  division,  and  whose  fate,  had  the  trials 
proceeded,  seemed  inevitable,  exerted  himself  with  great  vigour 
and  success  to  obtain  the  acquiesence  of  his  fellow  prisoners  in 
this  proposal,  which  was  in  the  end  unanimously  acceded  to. 
The  prisoners,  on  being  placed  at  the  bar,  all  pleaded  guOty, 
and  the  final  decision  of  the  crown  was,  that  they  should  all, 
without  exception,  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  tenn 
of  seven  years. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  events  that  ever  occurred  in  the 
town  of  Huddersfield,  was  the  failure  of  the  banking  house  of 
Messrs.  B.  and  J.  Ingham  and  Go.  This  catastrophe  produced 
extensive  calamity,  many  individuals  were  utterly  ruined,  and  it 
was  long  before  the  town  and  neighbourhood  recovered  from  the 
shock.  In  another  place  we  have  given  a  list  of  the  banking 
establishments  at  present  existing  in  the  borough  of  Huddersfield. 
Suffice  it  at  present  to  state^  that  these  establishments  justlj 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  thej 
materially  subserve  commercial  prosperity. 
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The  most  terrible  fire  which  ever  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of 
Huddersfield^  occurred  on  March  30^  1828.  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  that  day^  a  most  dreadful  and  destructive  fire, 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  broke  out  in  the 
extensive  premises  of  Messrs.  Joshua  Liockwood  and  Ck>.,  manu^ 
fecturers  of  cotton  and  woollen  cords,  in  Manchester.Street, 
Huddersfield,  and  the  devouring  element  raged  with  such  fury, 
tbat  in  about  twenty  minutes  the  roof  of  the  principal  mill  fell 
in,  and  shortly  after  all  the  floors  in  succession ;  the  whole 
factory,  six  stories  high,  then  became  one  mass  of  fire,  and  the 
flames  rose  perpendicularly  to  such  a  height,  as  to  be  seen  by  all 
the  surrounding  country  to  a  great  distance.  Fortunately,  by 
dint  of  unremitting  exertions,  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
premises  were  preserved.  This  was  the  most  dreadful  confla- 
gration which  has  happened  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood  of 
Huddersfield.  The  loss  sustained  was  about  £10,000,  and  no 
part  of  the  premises  was  insured. 

Considerable  attestion  was  excited  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  about  the  time  of  the  preceding  calamity,  by  a  highly 
interesting  occurrence.  It  was  the  discovery  of  some  very  rare 
organic  remains  at  Crossland  Moor.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  relics)  is  that  of  a  petrified  fish,  resembling  the  anguilla 
species,  and  about  three  feet  six  inches  in  length;  near  the 
head  the  circumference  is  about  eleven  inches,  in  the  middle 
six  inches  and  three-quarters,  and  just  above  the  tail  four 
inches.  The  singularity  of  this  specimen  is  increased  by  the 
division  of  the  whole  length  of  the  fish  into  joints  about  five  or 
six  inches  from  each  other,  resembling  the  joints  of  a  branch 
or  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  exterior  of  each  joint  has  also  that 
sulcated  appearance  so  common  in  many  of  thsse  lithophytic 
remains,  and  which  has  often  been  compared  to  oriental  bamboo. 
The  number  of  joints  in  the  fish  are  nine,  but  in  some  of  the 
smaller  specimens  the  exterior  appearance  is  the  same,  though 
the  joints  are  fewer.  Along  with  these  remains  were  collected 
some  petrified  sheUs,  apparently  of  the  muscle  genus.  The 
discovery  of  these  interesting  demonstrations  of  the  tremendous 
diluvial  convulsion;  excited  general  interest. 

Huddersfield,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act,  sends  one 
member  to  Parliament  The  number  of  individuals  entitled  to 
Tote  is  between  six  and  seven  hundred.    At  the  first  election, 
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CapUtn  Fenton  was  elected  member  of  parliament  fior  this 
boroogli.  But  when  that  gentleman  unfcMtimately  put  a  period 
to  his  own  exUtenoey  at  the  aeoond  election  in  1833,  the  candi. 
dales  put  in  nomination  were,  Mr.  Blackbame,  Mr.  M.  T.  Sadler;, 
and  Captain  Wood.  The  fonner  was  returned  by  a  consideraMe 
minority.  At  the  general  election  in  1835,  Mr.  Blackbome  and 
General  Johnson  were  the  candidates,  and  the  former  was  again 
retnmed. 

The  great,  and  almost  the  sole  proprietor  of  this  town,  is 
Sir  John  Rarasden,  Bart,  whose  £unUy  had  a  grant  of  tbe 
market  by  patent,  dated  as  early  as  the  23rd  of  Charles  IL  The 
revenue  deriyed  from  this  pn^terty  by  the  Ramsden  family,  u, 
at  the  present  day,  more  than  princely. 


CHAPTER  n.     ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY. 


SECTION  L     THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

In  referring  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  this  vicinity^  we 
shall  include  the  parish  of  Alroondbury^  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring places. 

Huddersfield  is  a  Ticarage  in  the  patronage  of  Sir  J» 
Ramsden,  Bart 

The  Old  Church  has  recently  been  pulled  down,  and  a  fine 
New  Church  is  in  the  course  of  erection.  It  was  dedicated  to 
St  Peter,  and  was  a  small  edifice,  comprising  a  nave  and  aisles, 
a  large  projection  similar  to  a  south  transept,  a  chancel  and 
aisles,  and  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  whole 
appears  to  hare  been  erected  at  different  periods,  though  Dr. 
T^itaker  says  it  was  rebuUt  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIH. 

Trinity  Church,  situated  on  an  eminence,  was  built  by 
the  late  excellent  B.  Haigh  Allen,  Esq.,  at  Oreenhead,  at 
an  expense  of  £12,000.  The  first  stone  of  this  edifice  was 
laid  in  1817>  and  the  church  was  opened  for  public  worship  on 
Sunday,  the  10th  of  October,  1819,  haying  been  consecrated  two 
days  before  by  the  Archbishop  of  this  province.  The  architect 
was  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  of  Leeds.  It  is  a  handsome  edifice,  in  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture,  comprising  a  nare  and  aisles, 
chancel,  and  embattled  tower,  with  pinnacles  at  the  west  end. 
The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  much  ta8te>  and  in  the  gallery  at 
the  west  end,  is  a  good  organ.  The  church  contains  upwards  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  sittings,  of  which  one  third  are  free 
seats.  Its  situation,  which  is  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town, 
is  very  commanding,  and  from  every  part  of  the  surrounding 
country,  it  forms  a  beautiful  object,  at  once  picturesque  and 
impressive. 
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Paddock  Church,  built  by  the  parliamentary  commissioiienr, 
is  a  neat  edifice,  with  a  tover,  in  the  perpendicular  style  of 
architecture.  The  first  stone  was  laid  Noyember  5,  1828,  and 
the  church  was  completed  in  1830.  The  contract  amounted  to 
£2  606  128.  2d.  It  wiU  hold  four  hundred  and  eight  persons 
in  pews,  and  four  hundred  and  fiflty-nine  in  free  seats. 

St  Paul's  Church,  in  Ramsden^ Street,  also  built  by  the 
parliamentary  commissioners,  is  an  elegant  edifice,  with  a  tower 
and  spire,  erected  from  the  designs  of  P.  Atkinson,  Esq.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  Norember  13,  1829.  The  contract  was 
£5,486  15s.,  and  the  number  of  persons  it  will  hold,  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty.three,  of  whom  three  hundred 
and  eight  can  be  accommodated  with  free  sittings. 

The  church  at  Longwood  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mark,  and  valued  in  the  parliamentary  return  at  £116  8s. 
The  yicar  of  Huddersfield  is  the  patron. 

The  church  at  Marsden  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  valued  in  the 
parliamentary  return  at  eighty  pounds  per  annum. 

The  church  at  Scammonden,  is  also  a  perpetual  curacy  under 
Huddersfield,  but  the  population  of  the  whole  chapelry  is 
very  small. 

The  church  at  Slaithwaite,  is  also  a  perpetual  curacy  under 
Huddersfield,  and  it  is  valued  in  the  parliamentary  returns  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds. 

Christ  Church,  at  Woodhouse,  near  Deighton,  a  beautiful 
and  chaste  edifice,  the  architecture  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  erected  by  the  late  John  Whitacre,  Esq.,  in  whom 
and  his  heirs,  by  act  of  parliament,  the  living  is  vested. 

The  church  at  Oolcar  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  J. 
Atkinson,  Esq.  It  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  early  pointed 
style  of  architecture,  having  a  tower  and  a  well  proportimied 
spire.  It  will  seat  five  hundred  and  twenty  persons  in  pews, 
and  four  hundred  and  thirty  in  free  seats. 

Lindley  has  a  new  church,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid 
June  11, 1828,  and  it  was  consecrated  September  7»  1830.  It  is 
a  neat  edifice  of  pointed  architecture,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  details 
of  this  edifice  are  of  all  periods,  and  many  entirely  fanciful. 
This  church  will  hold  four  hundred  and  eight  persons  in  pews, 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  in  free  seats.  The  contract 
cams  to  £2^615   15s.  8d.    J.  Gates,  Esq.  was  the  architect. 
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At  Almondbury,  in  ancient  times^  was  a  Saxon  churchy  built 
by  the  celebrated  Paulinus,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Albans.  Now^ 
the  Tillage  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  and  numerously  populated 
parish^  The  benefice  is  a  ricarage,  valued  in  the  Liber  regis 
at  £20  7s«  lid.  Patrons^  the  trustees  of  the  free  grammar 
school  of  Clitheroe^  Lancashire.  The  churchy  dedicated  to  All 
Saints,  is  a  neat  structure  of  pointed  architecture.  The  roof  of 
the  nave  is  in  fine  preservation ;  it  is  flat  and  panelled,  and  on 
a  filleting  round  the  whole  of  it,  are  some  curious  verses. 

The  church  at  South  Crossland,  erected  on  high  ground,  wbs 
built  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  York,  and  is  a  very  plain  building  of 
early  pointed  architecture,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  on  the  15th  of  October,  1827,  by  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Jones,  the  vicar  of  Almondbury,  and  the  church  was 
consecrated  September  8,  1830.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
TriDity,  and  contains  seven  hundred  sittings,  of  which  three 
hundred  and  twenty.two  are  free.  The  contract  was  £2,B2l 
4b.  Id.    The  site  was  given  by  Richard  Henry  Beaumont,  Esq, 

The  church  at  Honley  is  a  neat  building,  it  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  patronage  of  the  vicar  of  Almondbury,  and  is 
valued  in  the  parliamentary  returns  at  £124  9s.  6d. 

The  new  church  at  Nether.Thong  deserves  to  be  accounted 
one  of  the  first  of  the  smaller  class  of  the  churches  erected  by 
the  parliamentary  commiisioneis,  both  as  regards  the  chasteness 
and  elegance  of  its  style,  and  the  moderate  charge  at  which  it 
was  built.    Mr.  ChantreU,  of  Leeds,  was  the  architect. 

.  The  chapel  at  Meltham  is  a  good  country  edifice,  dedicated 
to  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  new  church  at  Lockwood,  is  an  elegant  edifice  of 
decorated  pointed  architecture.  It  has  a  small  bell  turret  on  the 
roof,  and,  to  the  credit  of  the  architect  (R.  D.  Chantrell,  Esq.), 
all  the  details  are  from  specimens  of  the  period  he  has  chosen  for 
the  building.  The  first  stone  was  laid  September  4,  1828,  and 
the  church  was  consecrated  September  8, 1830.  It  will  contain 
five  hundred  and  twenty.two  persons  in  pews,  and  three  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  in  free  seats.  The  contract  was  £2,960  158. 3d. 
The  site  was  the  gift  of  Sir  J.  Ramsden,  Bart 

The  new  church  at  Linthwaite,  was  built  by  the  same 
architect  who  erected  the  church  at  Ofolcar,  and  is  very  similar 
in  style  and  appearance.    The  first  stone  was  laid  April  9,  1827, 
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and  it  was  completed  in  1839*  It  will  contain  eigkt  hundred 
persons^  two  hundred  of  whom  are  accommodated  with  free  eeats. 
The  contract  for  the  building  amounted  to  £2,960  2s.  lOd. 

The  benefice  of  Kirkheaton  is  a  Ticarage,  valued  in  the  Liber 
Regie  at  £13  6e.  8d.    Pfetnm,  the  King. 

The  preeent  churchy  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  pays 
a  pension  of  £4  per  annum,  as  a  mark  of  its  dependence  ifon 
that  ancient  and  fruitful  mother  of  diurches,  Dewaburj,  from 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  severed  about  the  time  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Warren. 

Hdmfirth,  in  the  parish  iji  Kirkheaton,  has  a  chapel.  It  is 
a  perpetual  curacy  under  Kirkburton,  valued  in  the  parliamentaiy 
returns  at  £123  2s.  This  is  the  only  chapel  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkburton,  of  the  antiquity  of  which  there  is  nothing  known 
certain,  but  it  was  probably  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

The  benefice  of  Kirkburton  is  a  rectory,  valued  in  the  Idber 
Regis  at  £25  J3s.  9d.,  in  the  patronage  of  T.  R.  BeaomoDt,  Esq. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  After  the 
origin  of  local  names,  the  first  race  of  mesne  lords  who  appear  at 
this  place,  bore  the  denomination,  de  Heton.  They  were  beae- 
fiictors  to  the  house  of  Fountains,  and  to  their  piety,  the  parish 
church  may  with  great  probabUity  be  ascribed.  The  payment  of 
£1  3sh  4d.  to  the  church  of  Dewsbury,  proves  its  ancient 
dependence  on  that  church,  firom  which  it  was  probably  severed 
about  the  year  1200.  In  the  church^yard  is  a  gigantic  yew-tree, 
supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  diurch,  as  it  could  scarcely  hare 
attained  to  its  great  magnitude  in  less  than  six  centuries.  In 
the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  is  a  cumbent  statue  of  Sir  Richard 
Beaumont,  of  Whitley,  Bart ;  of  this  femily,  who  have  long 
been  lords  of  this  manor,  are  several  other^  memorials  in 
this  church. 


THE  INDEPENDENTS. 

The  ejected  ministers,  those  fathers  of  Nonconfonnity,  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  Huddersfield,  were  not  numerous.    They 


Mr.  DAVID  DRURY,  of  HONLE  Y.-«He  was  a  native  of 
Scotland.    Afker  his  ejectment  he  returned  thither,  where  he 
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fared  much  better  than  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  but  was  continually  changing  his  place.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh,  about  the  time  of  the  first  General  Assembly^  in  the 
reign  of  King  William.  He  was  eminent  for  piety,  and  for  his 
gift  in  prayer. 

Mr.  CHMSTOPHER  MCHARDSON,  at  KIRKHEA. 
TON. — ^After  his  ejectment,  he  retired  to  his  own  house  at 
Lassell-Hall.  Besides  preaching  on  Lord's  days,  he  had  a  lecture 
in  his  house  once  a  month,  in  which  several  of  his  brojthren 
united.  He  afterwards  went' to  Liverpool,  where  he  preached 
once  a  fortnight,  and  the  interyening  day  at  Toxteth-Park 
Chapel.  His  preaching  was  to  the  last,  very  neat  and  accurate, 
though  plain  and  popular.  He  had  a  healthful  constitution, 
which  continued  till  old  age.  He  died  in  December,  1698,  aged 
about  80.  He  was  mighty  in  the  scriptures^  being  able  on 
a  sudden  to  analyse,  expound,  and  improve  any  chapter  he  read 
in  the  pious  &milies  which  he  visited.  In  Yorkshire  he  was 
much  followed.  A  neighbouring  minister,  whose  parishioners 
used  to  go  to  hear  him,  complaining  once  to  him  that  he  drew 
away  his  flock,  IVlr.  Richardson  answered,  '^  Feed  them  better, 
and  they  will  not  stray." 

The  ejected  ministers,  however  excellent  their  motive,  and 
however  yaloahle  their  principles,  left  behind  them  no  permanent 
monuments  of  their  zeal,  in  the  parish  of  Huddersfield.  The 
establishment  and  increase  of  many  of  the  Dissenting  churches 
in  the  parish,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  much  more  modem  times,  and 
principally  to  the  labours  of  an  individual  who  will  be  held  in 
everlasting  remembrance.  Of  this  individual  we  shall  present 
the  best  account  we  can  find. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  VENN  was  born  at  Barnes^  near  lUchmcmd, 
Surry,  in  the  year  1725.  His  •father  was  a  clergyman  of 
conaderable  eminence;  and  the  son  being  at  an  early  age 
intended  for  the  same  profession,  he  went  through  his  academic 
studies  with  great  reputation,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.  Some  time  after  his  ordination  he  met 
with  ^^  Law's  Serious  Call,"  which  he  read  with  great  attention. 
The  effect  produced  on  his  mind  by  this  writer's  arguments  in 
faToor  of  a  holy  life,  were  strong  and  lasting.      He  eagerly 
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penued  his  other  publications,  but  found  in  them  a  degree  of 
mysticism  and  obscurity  relative  to  some  of  the  important 
truths  of  Christianity,  which  by  no  means  afforded  him  equal 
satisfaction. 

Remoying  from  a  retired  situation  to  Clapham,  near  London, 
he  became  acquainted  with  many  religious  characters,  from 
whose  society,  and  from  perusing  the  writings  of  the  Rey.  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Truro,  he  derived  great  advantage.  With  the  more 
enlarged  views  he  now  had  of  the  goapel  system,  his  zeal  and 
assiduity  increased;  so  that  his  labours,  while  curate  of 
Glapham,  were  blessed  to  many.  Through  the  interest  of 
Lord  Dartmouth,  or  of  the  munificent  John  Thornton,  Esq., 
the  vicarage  of  Huddersfield  was  presented  to  Mr.  Venn,  about 
the  year  1759.  The  situation  in  which  he  was  now  placed,  was, 
in  almost  every  respect,  a  contrast  to  that  he  had  left.  To  use 
the  expression  of  a  highly  respected  minister,  who  was  not  only 
an  eye  witness  of  what  then  passed,  but  was  one  of  the  happy 
subjects  of  the  change  produced, — *'  When  Mr.  Venn  came  to 
this  parish,  he  found  it,  and  all  the  country  round,  in  worse  than 
Egyptian  darkness,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  yet,  the  difficul- 
ties  he  had  to  encounter  were  so  tw  from  restraining  his 
exertions,  that  they  inspired  him  with  renewed  ardour  and 
zeal.  His  language  and  address  were  dignified,  masculine,  and 
energetic. — He  prophesied  over  the  dry  bones  with  the  solemnity 
of  a  messenger  from  Heaven.  His  preaching  was  exceedingly 
alarming ; — ^hundreds^  and  I  may  even  say  thousands,  flodked  to 
hear.  Many  were  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  were  constrained  b^ 
the  power  of  Divine  grace  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come :  so 
great  a  change  in  a  short  time  was  perhaps  never  witnessed  in 
modern  times.  The  Yninister  laboured  day  and  night,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  redeeming  every  opportunity  for  sowing  the 
blessed  seed  of  the  word  among  his  hearers : — he  indeed  travailed 
as  in  birth  to  have  Christ  formed  in  them.  It  is  imposnble  for 
me  while  I  retain  my  memory  ever  to  forget,  and  by  any 
language  half  to  express,  what  I  have  seen  and  felt  under  his 
commanding  voice.  His  exhibitions  of  the  purity,  spirituality, 
and  extent  of  the  Divine  law ;  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin ; 
the  glories  of  the  person,  the  boundless  fulness  and  unsearchable 
riches  of  Jesus  the  Saviour ;  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  heart-;  and  the  method  of  grace  in  perfecting  the   nints 
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unto  glory;  were  striking  and  impressive  beyond  description. 
During  tbe  space  of  more  than  four  years^  I  had  the  privilege  to 
hear  him  expatiate  on  these  and  other  subjects  with  increasing 
delight.  He  was  the  means  of  introducing  many  valuable 
clergymen  into  this  parish  and  neighbourhood,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  tbe  late  Rev.  Mr.  Burnett,  Mr.  Powley,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Ryland,  who  were  all  successively  curates  in 
this  parish,  though  most  ef  them  afterwards  removed  to  other 
important  situations."  During  Mr.  Venn's  continuance  at  Hud- 
dersfield,  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  worthy  gentlemen  at  Clapham,  to  whom  he  felt  himself 
under  great  obligations.  But  the  most  popular  and  useful  of  his 
publications,  was^  '^  The  Complete  Duty  of  Man."  This  work 
greatly  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  Divine  truth  through 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded 
the  circulation  of  one  under  a  similar  title,  inculcating  very 
different  doctrine,  and  which,  as  before  observed,  had  formed 
a  part  of  almost  every  library. 

Mr.  Venn  remained  for  about  eleven  years  at  Huddersfield; 
but  his  incessant  labours  produced  such  an  effect  upon  his  bodily 
health,  perceptible  not  only  to  himself  but  to  his  friends,  that  he 
thought  it  advisable,  when  in  the  height  of  his  usefulness  and 
popularity,  (though  to  the  regret  of  thousands),  to  quit  the 
important  station  for  one  more  retired,  and  better  suited  to  his 
declining  years.  This  was  in  the  year  1770,  when  he  removed 
to  Yelling,  in  Huntingdonshire. 

Perhaps  no  parish  minister  was  ever  honoured  with  greater 
success  than  Mr.  Venn,  during  his  residence  at  Huddersfield. 
He  might,  without  impropriety,  be  termed  the  apostle  of  the 
extensive  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  A  few  aged,  who  yet  survive, 
speak  of  him  with  rapture ;  and  while  they  consider  him  as  their 
spiritual  father,  they  are  waiting  for  the  period  when  they  hope 
to  meet  him  again,  as  the  children  whom  God  hath  given  him. 
Mr.  Venn,  like  his  friend  Mr.  Grimshaw,  appeared  to  have  one 
great  object  in  view,  to  make  men  Christians ;  ''to  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God." 
He  was  eminently  distinguished  by  a  catholic  spirit,  with  respect 
to  other  denominations  of  professing  Christians.  The  image  of 
Christ,  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  were  dear  to  him,  wherever 
he   saw   the  traces  of  them.     It  is  well  known  that  by  the 
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reoommendatioo  he  prefixed  to  the  ''  Reign  of  Grace/'  he  was  the 
means  of  bringing  Mr.  Abraham  Booth,  the  writer  of  it^  till  then 
in  an  obscure  situaticm,  to  public  notice.  After  his  removal  to 
Yelling^  he  occasionally  visited  his  late  charge;  and  he  could 
not  witness  with  indifference  the  efforts  they  made  to  perpetuate 
the  good  woilc  he  had  begun^  and  their  determination  to  heir 
elsewhere^  when  they  coold  not  do  it  to  their  satislactioB  from 
the  pulpit  lie  once  occupied,  that  blessed  Gospel  which  had  been 
the  power  of  God  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Great  numbers 
of  young  persons  were  among  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Venn's  ministry ; 
and  of  these,  at  least  thirteen,  many  of  whom  went  through 
a  course  of  preparatory  studies  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scolt,  of 
Heckmondwike,  near  Wakefield,  became  useful,  and  some  of 
them  very  eminent  ministers,  chiefly  in  the  Independent  Goo. 
nexioD — ^none  of  them  now  survive.  Mr*  Venn's  residence  and 
ministry  at  Huddersfield,  were  not  only  productive  of  important 
results  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  but  in  promoting  civilisation 
and  laudable  exertions  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  neighboer- 
hood.  The  truth  of  Scripture  has  in  aH  ages  be^i  verified; 
'^  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people."  ^'  Grodliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promiae 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  Tme 
religion,  while  it  purifies  the  soul,  elevates  the  mind  above 
degrading,  licentious  indulgencies,  and  directs  its  enei^es  into 
an  useful  channel.  To  all  human  appearance,  the  parish  of 
Huddersfield,  even  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  would  never 
have  been  what  it  is,  but  for  the  Sjnrit  of  inquiry  which  was 
excited  at  the  period  now  referred  to: — ^for  though  our  holy 
religion  principally  directs  the  attention  to  those  things  which 
are  not  seen  and  eternal,  it  inculcates  principles  whidi  are  the 
best  bond  of  civil  society,  and  enjoins  such  an  use  of  the  world, 
as  will  lead  to  every  proper  exertion  for  our  own  temporal  good, 
and  the  welfare  of  all  around  us." 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Venn's  character  and  labours  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  will  be  made  abundantly  evident,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  details. 

One  of  the  fathers  of  Dissent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Huddersfield,  was  the  Rev.  W.  Moorhouse.  And  as  such, 
a' longer  account  of  him  than  is  usual,  is  demanded  at  our  hand^ 
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He  was  born  August  I5th,  1742^  O.  S.^  at  Shephouse,  near 
Peniston^  Yorkshire ;  bis  parents  being  plain,  respectable  people, 
in  the  cloth  business,  to  which  also  their  family  was  brought  up. 

Mr.  W.  Moorhouse's  religious  impressions  took  place  when 
he  was  very  young,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  those  destined 
by  Heaven  for  ministerial  usefulness ;  but  by  what  means  they 
were  first  excited  does  not  fully  appear;  most  probably  they 
arose  from  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
who  then  first  began  to  flourish  in  Yorkshire ;  for  in  a  fiimily 
belonging  to  that  denomination,  he  resided  as  a  doth-maker  five 
or  six  years.  About  this  time,  he  frequently,  on  the  Sabbath, 
walked  to  Huddersfield  and  returned,  a  journey  of  twenty-five 
miles,  after  hearing  the  Rev.  H.  Venn,  vicar  of  that  place,  who 
was  truly  *'  a  burning  and  shining  light,*'  where  '^  gross  darkness 
covered  the  people ;"  of  whose  ministry  he  was  a  warm  admirer, 
and  Mr.  V.  saw  in  his  young  hearer  the  presages  of  future 
eminence  and  usefulness.  Soon  after  this  period,  Mr.  M.  com. 
menced  business  for  himself,  and  by  industrious  frugality  had  so 
fair  a  prospect,  that  many  of  his  acquaintance  blamed  him  for 
relinquishing  it  as  soon  as  he  did,  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
especially  as  he  was  recently  married.  This  served,  however,  to 
exhibit  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  cut  off  all  ^'evil  sur- 
misings."  His  affectionate  wife  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Roebuck,  one  of  his  neighbours ;  by  her  he  had  six  children,  two 
of  whom  survive  him;  one  has  been  eighteen  years  in  the 
ministry,  at  West  Melton,  near  Rotherham.  Mr.  M.'s  second 
wife  was  Frances,  the  relict  of  Mr.  Haigh,  near  Huddersfield ; 
she  died  July  23rd,  1807. 

He  was  many  years  connected  with  the  Methodists,  being 
noticed  for  his  superior  abilities  in  leading  their  prayer  meetings, 
and  preaching  occasionally  for  them,  till  his  views  on  the  five 
points  became  thoroughly  changed;  especially  on  Redemption 
and  man's  Free  Will.  This  extensive  alteration  arose — not  from 
a  fickle  temper,  a  whimsical  love  of  novelty,  or  a  cavilling  spirit ; 
much  less  from  party  ambition ;  but  from  deep  conviction  and 
diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which,  doubtless,  the 
enlightened  ministry  of  Mr.  Venn  and  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  then  at 
Masbro',  near  Rotherham,  and  whom  he  occasionally  heard, 
greatly  contributed.  Such  was  Mr.  M.'s  reputation  and  influence, 
that  a  division  occurred  among  the  Wesleyans,  part  of  the 
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society  encouraging  him  to  preach  his  new  Calvinistic  doctrines 
in  his  own  house  and  the  adjacent  places,  and  many  flocked  to  the 
standard.  He  was  soon  invited  to  preach  in  Huddersfield,  where, 
on  New  Year's  Day,  177^^  ^^  opened  a  new  chapel,  erected 
under  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Venn,  who  being  soon  to  leare 
the  town,  and  knowing  that  many  in  his  congregation  were 
disposed  to  forsake  the  Church  establishment,  gave  them,  with 
a  liberality  very  uncommon,  his  cordial  sanction,  recommendiog 
Mr.  Moorhouse  as  their  minister.  Mr.  V.  also  printed  an 
affectionate  pastoral  letter  to  the  people,  dated  the  very  week 
that  the  chapel  was  opened.  The  election  of  a  preacher  among 
the  new  Dissenters  was  by  vote  of  all  who  subscribed  half 
a  guinea  to  the  building,  which  caused  no  small  canvassing  and 
exertion  for  three  candidates,  Mr.  M.  obtaining  the  situation  by 
a  majority  of  only  one  vote,  and  that  a  casting  one.  His  com- 
petitors were,  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Cleckheaton,  and  Mr.  Crossley,  of 
Booth,  with  whom  he  always  lived  in  the  greatest  friendship. 
It  is  something  singular,  that  after  his  election  as  minister  by 
the  congregation,  a  church  was  formed,  who  unanimously  called 
him  to  the  pastoral  office,  in  which  he  continued  among  them 
above  fifty  years,  with  great  acceptance  and  success. 

Between  Mr.  Moorhou^  and  Mr.  Venn,  existed  a  very 
affectionate  intercourse,  as  appears  from  the  epistle  printed  in 
a  note,*  written  when  the  former  was  newly  settled  at  Hudders- 

*  Yelling,  September  26th,  1772. 
DcAnSia, 

It  giyes  me  great  pleasnre  to  hear  you  ezpren  jora  senae  of  jour  ovb 
inability  for  yonr  present  office  and  station,  for  God  only  imparts  his  Spirit  to  the 
humble ;  and  when,  with  the  prophet,  we  cry  out,  "  I  am  a  child  and  ctanot 
speak,** — ^when  we  feel  the  truth  of  our  case,  our  prayers  will  come  up  before  the 
Lord,  and  he  wiU  have  the  glory  of  his  own  gifts. 

The  work  of  a  minister  requires  much  labour,  much  reading,  much  prayer,  and 
much  of  the  Spbit  which  was  in  Christ ;  much  labour  in  preaching,  in  eodioitii^i 
in  improving,  after  we  haye  watched  for,  and  obtained  opportunities  of  intndiKii]^ 
profitable  discourse ;  much  reading  of  the  word  of  God,  and  some  of  the  meat 
excellent  writers,  to  whom  he  gave  heavenly  wisdom;  for  by  this  meana,  are 
communicated  to  us  new  views,  and  new  discoveries  of  a  deepa*  and  more  spiritual 
nature,  though  the  truths  are  the  very  same.  And  we  shall  not  grow  stale  aad 
unedifying  to  our  people,  by  repeating  the  same  doctrine  in  almost  the  same  '«rords ; 
but  be  led  to  treat  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  all  having  the  same  tendencr  to  ijoake 
sin  appear  an  infinite  evil;   to  make  Christ  appear  an  infimte   benefiwstor;  la 
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field,  and  the  hitter  had  removed  to  Yelling.  The  document  is 
worthy  of  being  rescued  from  oblivion^  because  exhibiting,  by 
a  noble  instance  of  Christian  charity^  the  kindness  of  a  father 
anxious  for  the  wel^e  of  a  son  in  the  gospel  of  Christ; 
abounding  also  with  most  important  counsel  to  ministers  in 
genera],  and  highly  calculated  to  silence  the  outcry  raised 
against  Calvinism,  as  an  illiberal  and  licentious  system.  Doubt- 
less Mr.  Venn's  Calvinism  was  derived  from  the  venerable 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England;  Mr.  Moorhouse  thought 
much  as  Mr.  Venn,  and  however  high  the  latter  might  be  in 
doctrine,  he  wrote  that  valuable  practical  book,  "  The  Complete 
Duty  of  Man." 

engige  the  heirt  ictlvdy  for  bim,  wiihoat  any  telfiah  reteire.  Our  office  rsqairet 
much  prayer  in  secret ;  becaiue  the  word  of  God,  and  much  leia  the  work  of  Ua 
servants,  will  be  of  little  service  to  us,  unless  we  constantly,  not  only  before  we 
read,  but  in  reading,  present  ourselves  before  the  Lord  as  blind  Bartimeus, 
earnestly  begg;ing  for  more  of  that  eye-salve,  that  divine  unction,  which  teaches  us 
all  things.  And  alter  such  solemn  and  heart-felt  ezerciBes,  we  shall  come  into  the 
pulpit  as  Moses  did  from  the  mount,  and  the  people  will  see  something  of  a  glory 
put  upon  us,  and  feel  from  the  fulness  of  our  matter,  the  liberty  of  our  speech,  the 
clearness  of  our  ideas,  snd  the  authority  with  which  we  deliver  ourselves,  that 
"  a  pn^et  of  the  Lord  is  among  them.** 

And  after  all  this,  we  have  still  need  of  patience.  Many  will  be  of  a  carping 
temper ;  many  self-conceited  and  headstrong,  laying  stress  upon  points, — to  say  the 
most,  of  "doubtful  disputation  ;**  many  will  be  ready  to  divide,  and  many  leave  us 
fbr  that  very  thing  which  the  Lord  himself  enables  us  to  do  for  his  sake  ;  I  mean, 
delivering  the  truth  without  the  least  respect  of  persons.  I  am,  you  know, 
a  Calvinlst  by  principle,  as  well  as  yourself,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  preach 
doctrines  practically  and  experimentally ;  in  this  way  only  the  Lord  will  bless  you. 
Many  Calvinists  are  most  unscriptural  in  their  manner  of  preparii^  their  doctrine, 
and  therefore  without  success  in  their  work.  God  frowns  upon  their  way  of 
handling  bis  own  truth  ;  a  way  which  exposes  it  to  the  world,  and  makes  it  suit 
the  taste  of  a  hypocrite. 

It  is  with  concern  for  that  poor,  aged  man,  Mr.  W ,  that  I  hear  of  his 

proceedings  at  Huddersfield.  I  would  advise  you  never  to  speak  against  him,  or 
tbe  Methodists,  only  speak  against  their  errors,  without  mentioning  any  names ; 
for  I  have  often  grieved  to  hear  much  precious  time  spent  in  exposing  their  errors 
in  private  company  by  name,  when  all  present  were  free  from  them.  Better, 
much  better,  is  it  to  establish  the  truth  by  strong  prooft  from  Holy  Writ,  and 
leave  it  to  Mr.  W.  er  the  Baptists,  to  make  their  pulpits  places  to  rail  in. 

God*s  name  be  pnised  that  your  church  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  has 
my  daily  prayers.  Remember  us  also  at  the  throne  of  grace.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you,  as  my  successor  to  a  people  whom  I  shall  always  love,  and  hope  to 
meet  in  glory.     From  your  affectionate  fellow-Ubourer  in  tbe  Gospel, 

H.  VENN. 
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According  to  his  circumstances,  his  own  charity  was  also 
active,  for  he  had  a  feeling  heart ;  and  an  instance  among  manj 
is  known,  of  his  taking  the  entire  charge  of  an  orphan  boy,  about 
three  or  four  years  old,  left  by  the  Rev.  S.  Midgley,  a  diasentiiig 
minister,  near  Penistone,  Yorkshire ;  nor  did  his  contributions 
and  solicitations  for  the  aid  of  others  cease,  till  the  youth  was 
comfortably  settled  in  the  world.  Thus,  in  various  ways,  he 
''delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that 
had  none  to  help  him ;  and  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing 
for  joy." 

The  ever  busy  tongue  of  slander,  anxious  to  scatter  upon 
him  "the  poison  of  asps,"  once  ventured  (what  will  it  not 
venture  ?)  seriously  to  attack  Mr.  Moorhouse's  moral  character ; 
but  was  soon  glad  to  retire,  silenced,  ashamed,  and  confounded, 
nor  did  she  ever  after  dare  to  raise  her  voice  against  him. 
Among  his  own  people,  such  were  his  veracity  and  punctuality, 
that  it  became  proverbial  for  them  to  say,  ''If  Mr.  Moorhouse 
promise,  we  have  him  safe ;"  and  he  was  exceedingly  displeased, 
even  in  things  of  minor  importance,  to  see  so  many  careless  of 
their  word  and  engagement. 

In  1792,  he  printed  a  small  pamphlet,  "Hie  RefutatioD 
Refuted;"  being  a  defence  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  against  Mr. 
Smart's  professed  "  Refutation"  of  some  sentiments  advanced  by 
Mr.  Elliott,  a  Wesleyan  preacher.  The  whole  impression  of 
Mr.  Moorhouse's  tract,  which  displays  great  fairness  and  sound 
argument,  was  sold  in  a  few  days.  After  this,  he  never  appeared 
as  an  author,  except  in  a  sermon  preached  before  "  The  London 
Missionary  Society." 

Notwithstanding  his  undeviating  habits  of  the  strictest 
temperance  and  regularity,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  several  years  before 
his  death  was  afflicted  with  a  most  excruciating  disease,  which 
rendered  the  cathetre  often  necessary.  Many  times  was  he 
rescued  apparently  from  the  grave,  by  the  watchful  care  of  his 
affectionate  friend,  the  late  R.  Houghton,  Esq.,  whose  medical 
skill  was  only  exceeded  by  his  steadfast  religion.  Often,  before 
his  "appointed  time"  arrived,  Mr.  Moorhouse  summoned  his 
children  from  a  distance,  "  to  see  him  die ;"  and  in  such  interest- 
ing  circumstances,  gave  that  advice  which  should  never  be 
forgotten.  At  one  time,  to  his  son  in  the  ministry,  he  said, 
"  I  have  been  searching  for  my  evidences,  and  hare  found  it  hard 
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work."  He  then  intimated  how  he  had  been  blessed  with  this 
happy  discovery  to  his  unspeakable  consolation ;  and,  generally 
at  parting,  gave  his  son  a  most  solemn  charge  to  remember  the 
awful  responsibility  of  the  sacred  office.  In  this  good  man's 
chamber  of  suffering,  were  found  scraps  of  paper,  on  which  he 
had  written  such  ejaculations  as,  ''  O  Lord,  let  me  be  afflicted, 
but  in  mercy/' — "  Patience." — "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

When  sufficiently  restored  to  have,  as  he  said,  ^'a  new  lease 
granted,  though  certainly  a  short  one,"  he  filled  his  office  with 
additional  interest;  testifying  his  strong  regard  to  an  affectionate 
people,  from  whom  he  had  been  twice  invited,  with  tempting 
offers,  to  remove;  but  increasing  debility  soon  rendering  an 
assistant  necessary,  the  Rev.  B.  (now  Dr.)  Boothroyd  became 
his  colleague,  whose  long  previous  acquaintance  and  esteem 
made  the  union  greatly  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  After 
enjoying,  for  several  years,  great  comfort  in  this  connexion,  his 
infirmities  were  such,  that  in  a  letter  dated  August  29th,  1822, 
be  finally  resigned  his  charge,  with  the  deepest  regret,  which 
his  people  returned  in  a  manner  worthy  of  themselves. 

At  Midsummer,  1823,  he  sunk  rapidly  under  his  disease ;  and 
in  July,  a  most  violent  attack  summoned  him  to  the  grave.  During 
bis  last  few  months,  he  was  wholly  absorbed  in  spiritual  objects, 
and  a  preparation  for^  heaven ;  for,  after  his  resignation,  he 
considered  himself  as  having  little  else  to  do  but  to  die ;  and,  when 
lying  down  in  bed,  would  often  survey  himself,  to  see  how  much, 
or  rather  how  little  space  he  should  occupy  in  his  grave. 
Frequently  would  he  dwell  on  Christ's  merciful  intercession,  as 
extending  to  all  his  followers;  quoting  our  Lord's  words, 
"Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall 
believe  on  me,  through  their  word ;"  adding,  ''  I  am  sure  I  have 
believed  their  word."  He  would  often  say,  "  I  have  nothing  of 
my  own  to  rest  upon,  nothing  to  recommend  me  to  Grod ;  I  am 
a  poor  sinner  of  myself, — ^no  goodness  in  me, — Christ  and 
his  Cross." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  July  29th,  when  Mr.  Moorhouse 
was  nearly  eighty^ne,  the  ''vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame," 
which  had  exhibited  for  several  days  only  a  quivering  light,  was 
gone.  Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  this  excellent  man.  His 
interment  was  attended  by  a  large  assembly,  who  made  "  great 
lamentation."    The  Rev.  J.  Cockin,  of  Halifax,  gave  an  address 
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in  the  chapel^  and  at  the  gra^e;  on  the  Sabbath  but  one 
following,  the  Rev.  J.  Toothill,  of  Hopton,  preached  to  a  most 
orerflowing  audience^  from  Acts  xi.  24. — "  He  was  a  good  man, 
and  fiill  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  fiiith  ;  and  much  people  was 
added  unto  the  Lord.*' 

The  Independent  denomination  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudders- 
field^  established  by  the  labours  of  this  excellent  man^  rapidly 
increased.  Besides  the  large  chapel^  at  High  Fields  another 
spacious^  beautiful^  and  commodious  edifice,  has  been  built  in 
Ramsden-Street.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  elegant 
edifices  of  the  kind  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  opened  in  1826  ;  and 
its  first  minister  was,  the  Rev.  J.  Eagleton,  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  useful  ministers  ever  known  in  the  West-Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  fact^  that  in  one  day,  in  1829,  no  less  a  som 
than  six  hundred  and  thirty ^ix  pounds  was  collected  by  his 
congregation,  to  defray  the  expences  incurred  at  the  erection  of 
the  place.  Mr.  Eagleton  s  death  was  justly  and  imiversally 
lamented;  he  was  one  of  the  best  men  and  ministers  who 
ever  lived. 

The  other  Independent  chapels  in  the  vicinity,  are,  the  chapel 
at  Honley,  that  at  Holmfirth,  that  at  Dogley-Lane,  that  at 
Shelleg,  that  at  Marsden,  and  that  at  Hupton. 

THE  WESLEYAN  METHODISTS. 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  Huddersfield,  as  in  Hali&s, 
were  very  abundant.  We  shall  pursue  the  same  plan  in  this, 
as  in  the  preceding  book,  and  shall  make  some  extracts  from  the 
Journals  of  Mr.  Wesley  relative  to  this  place. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Wesley  mentions  Huddersfield,  occurs 
under  the  day  of  June  9^  17^7-  He  says^  "  I  rode  over  the 
mountains  to  Huddersfield.  A  wilder  people  I  never  saw  in 
England ;  the  men,  women^  and  children,  filled  the  street  as  we 
rode  along,  and  appeared  just  ready  to  devour  us.  They  were, 
however,  tolerably  quiet  while  I  preached ;  only  a  few  pieces  of 
dirt  were  thrown ;  and  the  bellman  came  in  the  middle  of  the 
sermon,  but  was  stopped  by  a  gentleman  of  the  town.  I  had 
almost  done,  when  they  began  to  ring  the  bells ;  so  that  it  did  us 
small  disservice.      How   intolerable  a  thing  is  the  Ghwpel  of 
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Christ  to  them  who  are  reaolved  to  serre  the  DeTil."  And  again, 
in  1759,  he  says,  ''I  preached  near  Huddersfield,  to  the  wildest 
congregation  I  have  seen  in  Yorkshire ;  yet  they  were  restrained 
by  an  unseen  hand^  and  I  believe  some  felt  the  sharpness  of 
His  word." 

Mr.  Wesley,  with  reference  to  July  6,  1767 y  informs  us, 
''  In  the  evening,  I  preached  at  Halifax,  where  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mr.  Venn,  with  whom,  in  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
the  7th,  I  rode  to  Huddersfield,  and  preached  between  eleven 
and  twelve.  The  church  was  pretty  well  filled,  considering  the 
short  warning.  At  half  an  hour  after  one  we  took  horse.  The  sun 
shone  burning  hot,  and  the  wind  was  in  our  back ;  but  very  soon 
the  sky  waa  overcast,  and  the  wind  changed  and  blew  just  in  our 
face  all  the  way  to  Manchester.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
I  preached  in  the  evening,  my  voice  being  exceeding  weak,  as 
I  had  preached  three  times  a  day  for  ten  days,  and  many  of  the 
times  abroad." 

The  following  are  miscellaneous  entries  in  the  Journals. 
August  8, 17^>  "  I  rode  over  to  Huddersfield.  The  church, 
though  large,  was  exceeding  hot,  through  the  multitude  of 
people ;  on  whom  I  enforced  St.  Paul's  words,  '  Grod  forbid  that 
I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 
How  we  should  have  rode  back,  I  know  not ;  but  that  the  wind, 
vhich  was  in  our  fiice  as  we  came,  was  again  in  our  face  as  we 
retomed.  At  Birstal,  we  found  many  of  our  brethren  from 
i^arious  parts.  One  of  them  was  mentioning  a  remarkable  case. 
Darid  Prince,  of  Thomer,  near  Leeds,  had  been  stone-blind  for 
many  years,  and  was  without  QoA  in  the  world  till  past  fourscore. 
At  about  eighty-one,  he  received  remission  of  sins,  and  from  that 
hour,  he  never  lost  the  sense  of  it.  When  he  was  asked  how  he 
did,  bis  answer  was,  '  Happier  and  happier.'  In  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  his  spirit  returned  to  God." 

April  26,  I77d>  "  I  preached  at  Huddersfield,  where  there  is 
a  great  revival  of  the  work  of  Grod.  Many  have  found  peace 
with  Grod.  Sometimes  sixteen,  eighteen,  yea,  twenty  in  one 
day.  So  that  the  deadly  wound  they  sufiTered,  when  their 
Predestinarian  brethren  left  them,  is  now  fully  healed ;  and  they 
are  not  only  more  lively,  but  more  in  number,  than  ever  they 
were  before." 

Tuesday,  27th,  ''  1  saw  a  melancholy  sight  indeed  !     One 
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that  ten  years  ago,  was  clearly  perfected  in  love,  but  was  worried 
by  Mr.  — —  day  and  night,  threaping  him  down  '  he  was  in 
a  delusion/  that  at  length  it  drove  him  stark  mad ;  and  so  he 
continues  to  the  present  day.  Observe !  it  was  not  perfection 
drove  this  man  mad,  but  the  incessant  teasing  him  with  doubtful 
diq>utation8." 

Wednesday,  28th,  *'  I  had  promised  to  preach  at  nx  in  the 
morning,  to  the  poor  prisoners  at  Whiteley.  Though  tbe 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  so  many  people  flocked  together, 
that  I  was  constrained  to  preach  in  the  court  of  the  prison. 
The  snow  continued  to  fall,  and  the  north-wind  to  whistle  roand 
us ;  but  I  trust  God  warmed  many  hearts." 

July  2Srd,  1781>  "  I  preached  at  Yeadon  to  a  large  oongre. 
gation.  I  had  heard  the  people  there  were  remarkably  dead  ;  if 
so,  they  were  now  remarkably  quickened ;  he  1  know  not  when 
I  have  seen  a  whole  congregation  so  moved." 

Tuesday,  24th,  '^  We  had  fifty  or  sixty  children  at  five^  and 
as  many,  or  more,  in  the  evening ;  and  more  afiectionate  ones 
I  never  saw.  For  the  present,  at  least,  God  has  touched  their 
hearts.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  I  preached  at  Bradford 
and  Halifox.  On  Friday,  atGreetland  Chapel,  and  Huddosfidd 
After  preaching,  I  retired  to  Longwood-House,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  spots  in  the  county." 

Saturday,  28th,  "  I  preached  at  Longwood-House,  at  Mir- 
field,  and  at  Daw-Green." 

April  30th,  1788,  ''About  eleven,  the  service  began  at 
Honley.  After  the  Curate  had  read  prayers  to  a  large  and 
serious  congregation,  I  preached  on  *  It  is  appointed  for  all  men 
once  to  die.'  I  believe  many  felt,  as  well  as  heard  the  word. 
About  six,  I  preached  at  Huddersfield,  where  our  brethren  are 
now  all  at  peace  and  unity  with  each  other.  In  the  evening, 
I  went  to  our  quiet  and  delightful  retreat  at  LongwoodJEIoose.** 

Thursday,  May  1st,  "  The  congregation  at  Give,  was  exceed, 
ing  large,  coming  from  many  miles  round :  but  that  at  Shelly, 
a  lone  place,  six  or  seven  miles  from  Huddersfield,  where  I  was 
constrained  to  preach  in  the  open  air  at  nine,  was  six  or  seven 
times  larger,  indeed  the  largest  I  have  seen  since  I  left  Man- 
chester; and  the  power  of  God  was  eminently  present,  both  to 
wound  and  to  heal.  I  believe  the  congregation  at  Wakefield,  in  the 
evening,  i^as  larger  even  than  this ;  and  the  verdure  of  the  trees, 
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the  smoothness  of  the  meadow^  the  calmness  of  the  evening,  and 
the  stillness  of  the  whole  congregation^  made  it  a  delightful  sight. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  at  Huddersfield^  as  well  as  at 
Halifax^  ha^e  become  a  very  numerous^  a  yerj  actiTe^  a  Tery 
useful,  and  a  very  influential  body.  There  are  two  circuits  in  the 
range  of  country  to  which  we  are  now  adverting — ^the  circuits  of 
Huddersfield,  and  Holmfirth,  In  the  first  there  are  stationed 
three  travelling  preachers,  and  a  supernumerary  ;  and  at  Holm, 
firth,  two  travelling  preachers.  The  Methodist  chapels  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  too  numerous  to  be  distinctly  specified,  they 
are  found  in  every  village  containing  any  considerable  population, 
and  the  active  local  agents  of  the  society  penetrate  to  the'  most 
secluded  villages  to  preach  the  gospel.  The  elegant  chapel  in 
Queen-Street,  is  one  of  the  most  commodious,  and  until  the 
erection  of  the  new  places  in  Leeds^  was  the  largest,  chapel  in  the 
West-Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Tfce  NEW  CONNEXION  METHODISTS  have  a  verv 
flourishing  interest  in  Huddersfield  ;  their  chapel  in  High-Street 
is  an  excellent  building,  and  the  numbers  in  the  society  are 
increasing.  This  body  have  in  Huddersfield  circuit,  three 
rhapels,  eleven  societies,  two  circuit  preachers,  twenty  local 
preachers,  and  upwards  of  seven  hundred  members. 

The  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  have  recently  erected  a  Very 
ornamental  edifice,  as  a  place  of  worship,  in  Huddersfield. 

The  SOCIETY  of  FRIENDS  have  a  place  of  worship  in 
this  town,  characterised  by  their  usual  neatness. 

The  BAPTIST  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudders- 
field, originated  at  Salendine  Nook.  This  interest,  which  in 
a  great  measure  owed  its  origin  to  itinerant  preaching,  was 
established  August  24th,  1743,  when  the  church  consisted  of 
twelve  members,  several  of  whom  were  dismissed  from  Rodhill- 
£nd  and  Slack,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax.  Mr.  Henry  Clayton 
had  preached  to  them  many  years,  but  was  ordained  pastor  at 
this  time ;  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Rawdeu,  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Bamoldswick, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Ashworth,  of  Cloughfold,  assisting  at  the 
ordination.     Mr.  Clayton  was  pastor  of  the  church  thiity.three 
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years.  For  a  long  course  of  years  he  had  laboured  with  little 
apparent  success ;  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry^  the 
congregation  increased,  and  many  were  added  to  the  sodety, 
who  were  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Venn's  ministry.  Mr.  Wood  was 
invited  to  be  Mr.  Clayton's  assistant,  and  was  received  into  the 
^unily  of  Mr.  Ingham,  where  he  was  generoiisly  entertained  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Wood  succeeded  Mr.  Clayton,  after  having 
been  his  assistant  for  about  four  years,  and  was  pastor  above 
twenty  years.     He  died  in  September,  17^- 

Mr.  Wood  was  remarkably  circumspect  and  exemplary  in 
his  conduct — steady  in  his  attachment  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
right,  whether  in  principle  or  practice. — His  judgment  was 
correct ;  and  he  was  well  skilled  in  casuistical  divinity ;  but  his 
preaching  was  plain  and  practical,  especially  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life. — During  this  period,  he  was  fully  convinced  of 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  a  ministerial  call  to  the  unoon- 
verted;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  after  he  had  this 
conviction,  and  acted  upon  it,  his  labours  were  abundantly  more 
successful  than  before.  He  was  much  attached  to  the  writings 
of  the  late  President  Edwards;  but  the  BiUe  was  his  chief 
delight,  and  he  studied  his  sermons  with  great  assiduity;  he 
wrote  them  almost  at  length,  though  he  did  not  use  notes  in  the 
pulpit  He  was  the  author  of  an  excellent  association  letter  on 
religious  zeal. 

Mr;  Fawcett  gives  the  following  particulars  relative  to  this 
denomination  in  this  neighbourhood.  ''A  brief  narrative  has 
already  been  given  of  the  distinguished  success  which  attended 
the  labours  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Venn,  during  his  continuance  at 
Huddersfield.  He  was,  as  has  been  related,  the  great  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  Grod  of  the  diffusion  of  Gospel  light  in  that 
neighbourhood.  To  that  period  we  may  refer,  as  being  the 
happy  commencement  of  what  afterwards  took  place  in  that 
populous  manufacturing  district,  among  the  Baptists,  Methodists, 
and  Independents.  'As  a  wise  master  builder,  he  laid  the 
foundation,  and  other  men  built  thereon.' 

''At  the  removal  of  this  truly  great  man  from  Huddersfield, 
the  crowds  who  had  followed  him  from  different  places,  with  so 
much  earnestness  and  delight,  became  like  sheep  deprived  both 
of  their  shepherd  and  of  the  pasture  where  they  had  been  si> 
richly  fed.     A  considerable  body  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
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t>n  the  Independent  plan^  and  erected  a  spacious  edifice  for  public 
worship,  where  a  large  congregation  was  soon  coUected,  and  long 
continued  to  attend,  under  the  ministry  of  that  venerable  minister 
of  Christ,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moorhouse.  Another  considerable 
society  on  the  same  plan  was  established  at  Holmfirth.  Others 
connected  themselves  with  a  small  Baptist  church  at  Salendine 
Nook,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Clayton, 
who,  though  he  preached  there,  lived  at  a  farm  near  Wainsgate. 
The  interest,  previously  to  the  accession  and  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Wood,  from  Halifax,  to  be  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Clayton,  was 
in  80  low  a  state,  that  the  collections  scarcely  served  to  defray 
his  journeying  expenses." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Ingham,  of  Lockwood,  having  received  the 
word  with  joy  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Venn,  knew  its  value  by  an 
experience  of  its  power  on  his  own  soul.  Being  in  very  extensive 
buainess  as  a  doth  merchant,  he  had,  among  his  other  premises, 
a  large  room  which,  he  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  God, 
principally  for  the  use  of  the  Baptists,  to  whom  he  now  decidedly 
attached  himself.  Salendine  Nook,  where  he  was  a  member,  was 
at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  and  like  many  other  meeting 
houses  which  the  Baptists  formerly  erected,  stood  in  a  very 
sditary,  dreary  situation.  He,  however,  made  a  p(Snt  of  attend- 
ing there  with  his  family  regularly  on  Lord's  days,  till  towards 
the  doBe  of  life,  when  he  generously,  at  his  sole  expense,  erected 
a  handsome  place  of  worship,  for  the  convenience  and  accom- 
modation of  Lockwood  and  the  neighbourhood. 

Besides  the  Baptist  Churches  mentioned  above,  there  is 
a  numerous  congregation  at  Blackley ; — another  in  a  wild  region 
denominated  Pole  Moor ; — another  at  Meltham  ; — and  to  them 
another  may  be  added  at  Slaithwaite. 


CHAPTER  III. 
SURVEY  OF  THE  VICINITY  OP  HUDDERSFIELD. 


The  atteDtion  of  the  reader  will  now  be  directed  to  the 
different  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield, — then  we 
shall  return  to  the  town^  and  close  the  book  by  some  local 
descriptions  and  details. 

Locktvood  is  a  village  and  township,  in  the  parish  of  Almond- 
bury,  and  same  wapentake  as  Huddersfield,  now  nearly  united  to 
that  populous  and  flourishing  town ;  it  is  beautifully  situated  in 
the  valley  of  Holme^  and  in  the  midst  of  a  romantic  and  finely 
sheltered  country.  The  great  attraction  of  this  place  is  its  spav 
and  baths,  already  described. 

Lindley,  or  Lindley-cum.Quarmby,  is  a  township,  in  the 
parish  of  Huddersfield,  about  two  miles  n.  w.  of  that  town.  The 
manufacture  of  woollen  goods  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the 
township. 

Deigkton  and  Sheepridge  form  a  populous  portion  of  the 
hamlet  of  Partown,  in  the  parish  of  Huddersfield,  about  two 
miles  N.  E.  by  e.  from  that  town.  The  manufacture  of  velveteen 
and  woollen  cords  are  the  branches  prev^dling  here. 

Golcar  is  a  populous  township,  in  the  parish  of  Hudderslield, 
in  the  upper  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Agbrigg,  West.Riding ; 
extending  from  about  two  to  five  miles  west  from  Huddersfield. 
The  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  cloths,  chiefly  for  the 
Huddersfield  market,  is  carried  on  here  very  extensively ;  and 
finer  cloths  are  likewise  made,  with  which  some  of  the  inhabitants 
travel  through  different  parts  of  the  .country.  In  the  productioD 
of  these  articles,  a  very  considerable  power  from  water  and 
steam  is  employed  ;  there  being  in  motion,  in  the  two  townships 
of  Oolcar  and  Longwood,  twelve  water  wheels,  of  the  united 
power  of  170  horses,   and  three  steam  engines,  equal  to  the 
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exertion  of  57  horses.  Here  are  also  two  free  schools^  erected  by 
subscription^  in  1816 ;  and  one  upon  the  national  plan,  opened 
in  1831. 

Longfvood  is  a  chapelry,  approaching  to  within  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  of  Huddersiield,  and  extending  to  about  four  miles 
and  a  half  north-west  from  it.  The  manufactures  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  existing  in  Oolcar.  A  school  was  founded  here^  by 
William  Walker,  in  1731,  for  the  education  of  forty  children  of 
both  sexes,  who  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  some  of  the 
necessary  rules  in  arithmetic.  About  two  miles  from  Hudders- 
£eld^  near  the  main  road  leading  to  Maqchester,  is  the  village  of 
Milns-Bridge,  where  are  several  woollen  cloth  manufactories, 
and  scribbling  mills.  The  machinery  employed  here,  include 
four  water  wheels,  of  45  horse  power,  and  two  steam  engines, 
equal  to  that  of  6  horses. 

Honley  is  a  populous  chapelry,  in  the  parish  of  Almondbury, 
upper  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Agbrigg,  West-Riding; 
situated  about  three  miles  and  a  half  south  from  Huddersfield, 
upon  the  river  Colne.  Fancy  and  other  woollen  goods  are 
manufactured  to  a  very  great  extent ;  there  are  besides  scribbling 
and  fulling  mills,  and  dye  works ;  the  whole  furnishing  employ, 
ment  to  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Earl  of 
Dartmouth  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  holds  a  court,  by  his 
steward,  annually  in  October,  when  a  constable  is  appointed,  and 
cases  of  trespass  and  damage  adjudged. 

South  Crossland  is  a  township,  in  the  same  parish  as  Honley, 
a  short  distance  from  that  town,  and  about  two  miles  from 
Lock  wood.  The  manufactures  are  of  the  same  nature  as  at 
Honley. 

FarnUy^Tyas  is  a  township,  in  the  same  parish  as  Honley 
and  Crossland,  about  three  miles  from  Huddersfield,  and  two 
from  Honley.  There  are  but  few  manufacturing  establishments 
in  this  township,  and,  divested  of  these,  it  is  a  place  of  very 
little  importance.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  contributes  £30 
annually  for  the  support  of  a  school,  in  which  thirty  children 
are  instructed. 

The  populous  village  of  Holmfirlh,  partly  in  the  townships  of 
Wooldale  and  Cartworth,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk-Burton,  and 
partly  in  the  township  of  Upper-Thong,  in  the  pai'ish  of  Almond- 
bury, in  the  wapentake  of  Agbrigg,  West- Riding;   six  miles 
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south  from  Huddersfield  j  situated  at  the  juDctiou  of  the  Holuie  and 
Ribbleden  streams,  and  od  the  sides  of  three  hills.  The  preTailing 
manufacture* is  that  of  woollen  cloth,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  forwarded  to  the  Huddersfield  market,  as  well  as  to  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  extent  of  trade  in  this  district  may 
be  conceived  from  the  fact,  that  no  fewer  than  forty-three  mills 
are  to  be  found  within  the  circuit  of  two  miles  from  Holmfirth, 
all,  with  the  exception  of  four  miUs  for  grinding  corn,  employed 
in  the  various  processes  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 

An  excellent  national  school  was  built  here,  in  1831,  towards 
the  erection  of  which  the  National  School  Society  granted  £200, 
and  nearly  £1,000  more  was  subscribed  by  the  spirited  and 
exemplary  inhabitants ;  it  is  a  lofty  building,  in  the  Gk»thic  style, 
and  is  as  much  an  architectural  ornament  to  the  place,  as  the 
institution  is  an  honour  to  those  by  whose  means  it  was  founded. 
Annual  fairs  take  place  on  the  last  Saturday  in  March,  the 
Saturday  next  before  Old  May-day,  and  on  the  first  Saturday 
after  the  26th  of  October. 

Nether^Thongj  or  Thongue,  is  a  village  and  township,  in  the 
parish  of  Almondbury,  one  mile  n.  w.  of  Holmfirtfa.  The 
manufactures  are  of  the  same  description  as  those  which  prevail 
in  the  places  before-mentioned. 

New  Mill  is  a  thriving  rillage,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk-Burton, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  n.  b.  from  Holmfirth.  Besides  the 
woollen  manufacture,  for  which  there  are  several  establishments, 
stone  quarries,  and  coal  mines,  are  woriced  to  8<HBe  extent,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  brewery,  and  a  pottery.  It  is  expected  that 
a  mail  between  the  metropolis  and  Halifax  will  be  estaUiahed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  which  will  pass  through  this  Tillage* 
Annual  fairs  are  held  here  on  the  Monday  before  the  last 
Wednesday  in  February,  the  first  Wednesday  in  August,  and 
the  first  Wednesday  after  the  14th  of  November,  all  for  cattle, 
&c    Population  returned  with  Kirk- Burton  parish. 

ThurHontand  is  a  village  and  township,  is  the  same  parish  as 
New  Mill,  about  a  mile  n.  e.  therefrom.  A  free  school  for  the 
instruction  of  children  of  the  poor  of  this  township,  was  founded 
in  1763,  by  Mrs.  Ann  Ludlam ;  the  endowment  at  present 
amounts  to  £25  per  annum ;  the  school  is  conducted  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Hirst. 

Wooldcde  is  a  populous  township  and  ancient  village,  in  the 
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same  pariah  as  Thuntonland^  not  far  from  that  township,  aiMl 
aboat  six  miles  s.  from  Huddersfield.  The  society  of'  Friends 
haye  a  meeting-hoase  here ;  and  a  school  was  erected  about  sixty 
3rears  ago^  by  means  of  a  legacy,  and  subscriptions,  on  part  of  the 
Waste  given  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Margden  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Wessenden,  which 
has  its  source  about  two  miles  from  the  Tillage,  and  being  joined 
by  tlie  Haigh,  takes  the  name  of  the  Golne,  which  separates  the 
two  parishes  of  Almondbury  and  Huddersfield.  In  dry  seasons, 
there  is  not  water  sufficient  to  supply  the  various  miUs  upon 
its  banks,  to  obviate-  whidi  inconvenieiice,  a  lai^  reservoir  has 
been  formed  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  will  furnish  enough  to 
work  the  mills  for  two  or  three  weeks,  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours 
a  day.  Hie  manufacture  of  woollen  doth  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent,  in  the  chapefary  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Huddersfield  and  Manchester  Canal  passes  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  hence,  where  it  is  received  into  a  tunnel, 
three  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length,  under  Standedge.  For 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  each  end,  the  tunnel  is  arched ;  the 
remainder  of  the  roof  is  formed  of  the  different  strata  of  earth 
composing  the  mountain,  through  which  it  is  cut.  The  canal  is 
frequently  obstructed  by  the  filling  in  of  portions  of  the  roof ; 
a  person  is  therefore  stationed  at  each  aperture,  whose  business 
it  is  to  regulate  the  entrance  of  boats.  The  tunnel  is  about  655 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  canal  is  about  twenty 
miles  in  length,  from  Huddersfield  to  its  junction  with  the 
Ashton  canal. 

Three  fairs  take  place  here  annually,-- on  the  25th  of  April, 
July  10th,  and  September  25th,  for  cattle  and  pedlary ;  that  in 
September  being  a  very  large  cattle  hir. 

KirkheaUm  is  a  township,  in  the  populous  parish  of  its  name, 
tn  the  upper  division  of  Agbrigg  wapentake,  West.Riding, 
nearly  three  miles  north-east  of  Huddersfield.  The  manufacture 
of  fancy  goods,  chiefiy  woollen  fabrics  and  woollen  cloths,  prevail 
here  to  some  extent.  In  the  cemetery  of  the  church  is  a  neat 
monument,  erected  by  subscriptions,  to  record  th/e  awful  loss  of 
life  from  fire,  which  broke  out  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  factory,  at  Colne 
Bridge,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1818,  by  which  seventeen 
children  fell  victims  to  the  dreadful  element.  In  the  same 
church-yard  is  a  large  yew-tree,  measuring  in  girth,  twenty  feet 
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nine  inches;  and  its  antiquity  is  stated  to  be  traced  to  the 
remote  period  of  eight  hundred  years  back.  The  living  of 
Kirkheaton  is  a  rectory,  in  the  presentsition  of  the  Rer.  M. 
Alderson^  near  Rotherham.  Richard  Henry  Beaumont^  £sq^  of 
Whitley-hall,  is  lord  of  the  manor. 

DalUm  is  a  populous  manufacturing  township,  in  the  parish 
of  Kirkheaton,  about  one  mile  therefrom.  The  manufactures  in 
this  township  are  of  the  same  nature  as  Kirkheaton,  for  which 
there  are  several  very  extensive  establishments.  The  Sweden- 
borgians  have  a  chapel  here. 

Lepton  is  likewise  a  populous  township,  in  the  same  parish  as 
Dalton,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  east  by  south  from  Hudders- 
field.  In  addition  to  manufactories  for  woollen  cloth  and  fancy 
goods,  several  scribbling  and  fulling  mills  are  dispersed  through 
the  township  and  its  vicinity. 

Emley  is  a  village,  in  the  parish  of  its  name,  in  the  same 
wapentake  and  riding  as  Kirkheaton,  about  eight  miles  from 
Huddersfield.  This  is  an  agricultural  parish,  and  contains  no 
manufiictures.  The  places  of  worship  are,  the  parish  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  a  chapel  each  for  Wesleyau  and 
Primitive  Methodists.  The  living  of  Emley  is  a  rectory^  in  the 
gift  of  the  Earl  of.  Scarborough,  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Pym.  Two  annual  fairs  are  held  here,  one  on  the  25th 
of  March,  the  other  on  the  29th  of  September,  for  cattle, 
earthenware,  &c. 

Flockton  is  a  chapelry  and  village,  in  the  parish  of  Thomhill, 
in  the  same  wapentake  and  riding  as  Kirkheaton,  seven  miles  east 
southeast  from  Huddersfield.  In  this  chapelry,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring township  of  Shitlington,  are  extensive  coal  mines.  The 
places  of  worship  are,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Thornhill,  and  one  for 
Calvin  ists. 

The  village  of  Meltham,  ^\e  miles  south-west  from  Hudders- 
field, situate  on  the  new  road  between  that  town  and  Manchester, 
and  surrounded  by  hills.  Many  mills  here  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  is 
taken  for  sale  to  the  Huddersfield  market.  There  are,  besides 
an  extensive  manufactory  for  sewing  cotton,  and  silk  throwing, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Brooks*;  an  iron  foundry  of  Mr.  Kil burns'; 
and  in  the  chapelry,  are  colleries,  fulling  mills,  and  dye  works. 
A  free  school  was  erected  by  subscription  in  1823.     Two  fairs 
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^te  lield  here,  one  on  the  first  Saturday  after  the  6th  of  April, 
the  other  on  the  first  Saturday  after  the  11th  of  October ;  both 
for  cattle,  &c. 

Slaiihwaiie  is  situate  id  the  valJey  of  the  Colne,  and  near  to 
the  Huddersfield  and  Manchester  Canal.  The  manu&ctures  of 
this  chapelry  are  extensiye,  numerons,  and  various ;  comprising 
that  for  woollen  cloth  and  small  wares;  cotton  spinning,  and 
machine  making ;  there  is  besides,  a  considerable  iron  and  brass 
foundry,  {where  also  steam  engines  are  made,)  tc^ther  with 
sereral  scribbling  and  shibbing  mills.  The  prosperity  of  the 
place  is  likewise  promoted  by  its  spa,  which  was  discovered 
a  few  years  since,  said  to  be  equal  in  its  chalybeate  properties  to 
the  waters  of  Harrogate,  and  found  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cmre 
of  rheumatic  and  scorbutic  complaints.  Mr.  R.  Varley,  of  the 
firm  of  Scholes,  Varley,  and  Co.,  extensive  cotton  spinners  of  this 
place,  has,  at  a  considerable  expense,  erected  commodious  baths 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  and  the  spa  is  now  resorted 
to*  in  the  spring  and  summer  months  by  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  and  fiunilies  of  the  most  respectable  class  in  trade.  A 
place  of  worship  for  Baptists,  a  iree  school,  and  s,  grammar 
school  are  in  the  chapelry. 

The  district  of  SADDLEWORTH,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  village  of  Saddleworth.4nun-Quick,  being  in  the  vicinity 
of  Huddersfield,  demands  some  description  in  this  place. 

The  church  of  Saddleworth.cum-Quick,  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
valued  in  the  Liber  Regis  at  £106.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of 
Rochdale. 

This  place  gives  name  to  a  large  valley,  about  seven  miles 
long,  and  ^yc  broad  in  the  broadest  part,  situated  in  an  angle  of 
the  county,  between  Lancashire  and  the  north.jeastem  projection 
of  Cheshire.  It  is  a  wild,  bleak  region,  of  which  a  part  only  is 
under  cultivation ;  but  industry  has  accumulated  in  it  a  large 
number  of  inhabitants,  who  gain  a  oomlbrtable  subsistence  by  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  for  which  the  place  is  peculiarly 
fiunous;  indeed,  many  of  the  superfine  broads  made  here,  vie 
with  those  of  the  west  of  England,  A  tradition  prevails  that 
Saddleworth  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  bargain,  by  which 
one  of  its  possessors  sold  the  whole  district  for  a  saddle^ 
hence  called  Saddleworth ;  but  it  was  not,  we  presume,  says 
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a  topographer,  till  it  had  attained  an  increased  yalue,  that  the 
Stapletons  sold  the  manor  to  the  Ramsdens ;  by  whom  it  was  sold 
to  the  Farrers  and  the  Holts,  of  Ashworth,  the  former  of  vrhom 
sold  their  share  to  the  tenants.     Putting  out  of  considerEtion  the 
apochryphal  tradition  of  the  saddle,  property  in  this  mountainous 
region  has  advanced  in  value  within  the  last  hundred  and   fifty 
years,  in  an  incredible  ratio,  as  the  following  hcts  will  prove: — 
On  the  9th  of  August,  1654,  William  Farrer,  Esq.  of  Ewood, 
near  Halifax,  purchased  a  share  of  the  lands  of  Saddleworth, 
from  William  Ramsden,  Esq.  of  Longley-hall,  for  £2,950.    These 
lands,  in  177^>  brought  in  an  annual  rent  of  £1,500,  to  James 
Farrer,  Esq.  of  Bamborough-grange.     In  1780,  he  sold  off  land 
to  the  amount  of  £10,000,  and  by  advancing  the  remainder,  still 
kept  up  the  rent  of  £1,500  a  year.    At  his  death,  in  1791,  it 
had  increased  to  £2,000  a  year,  much  of  it  in  lease  for  lives,  and 
the  estate  being  sold  in  small  parcels  to  the  occupiers  and  others 
it  produced  nearly  £70,000,  making  an  actual  profit  in  the  sales* 
exclusive  of  the  rents,  ci  upwards  of  £77^000,  upon  less  than 
a  £3>000  purchase. 

Castle  Shaw,  in  Saddleworth,  exhibits  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  fortification,  and  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Whitaker  to  have 
been  a  fortress  of  the  provincial  barons.  It  appears  from  the 
present  elevation  of  the  ground,  and  the  Husteads  and  Castle-hiUs, 
that  the  area  of  this  ancient  castle  extended  over  several  statute 
acres ;  and  round  beads  of  the  Britons  have  been  dug  up  here, 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
British  barrows  upon  Salisbury  plain.  It  is  conjectured  that 
a  castrum  at  Castle  Shaw,  seated  at  the  foot  of  Standedge, 
within  two  furlongs  of  the  Roman  road  to  Slack,  was  a  Roman 
station.  The  cutting  of  several  turnpike  roads  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  through  this  vale,  and  the  Huddersfield  Canal,  which 
passes  through  the  heart  of  Saddleworth,  have  tended  very 
materially  towards  reclaiming  large  tracts  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivation,  and  giving  facility  to  trade.  This  place  is  divided 
into  four  hamlets  or  quarters,  called  meres,  viz.  Quick-mere, 
Lord's-mere,  Shaw-mere,  and  Friar-mere.  The  latter  was  once 
an  estate  belonging  to  the  Blackfriars,  who  had  a  house  or 
grange,  near  Delph.  Saddleworth,  though  in  this  county,  is  in 
the  parish  of  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  on  account  of  Hugo  de 
Stapleton,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Saddleworth,  having  applied  ta 
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Hugh,  £arl  of  Chester,  for  leave  to  erect  a  chapel  for  the  use  of 
his  tenants ;  to  his  permission,  the  earl  made  it  a  omdition  that 
the  chapel  should  be  annexed  to  the  abbey  of  Whalley.  On  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  this  was  annexed  to  Rochdale. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  discover  any  district  in  the 
British  Empire,  which  indicates  more  completely  the  triumph  of 
industry,  than  this.  Naturally  sterile,  it  has  become  both  well 
cultivated  and  numerously  populated.  It  has  also  gained  merited 
celebrity  for  the  excellence  of  its  manufactures  in  cotton  and 
wocA.  So  rapidly  has  the  trade  of  this  district  increased,  that 
tliere  are  now  more  than  one  hundred  mills  turned  by  the  Tame, 
the  Medlock,  and  their  tributary  streams,  besides  the  mills 
worked  by  steam.  The  broad  cloths  which  are  manufactured 
here,  are  of  truly  excellent  quality,  and  are  equal  to  the  best  of 
the  West. Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  writer  of  a  recent  account 
of  Saddleworth  says, — "  We  have  ascertained  for  the  information 
<^  the  curious  in  these  matters,  that  there  are  at  least  sixty  gigs 
employed  for  raising  the  nap  on  woollen  doth,  in  each  of  which 
gigs  half  a  padc  of  teazles  are  used  weekly— ^ach  pack  contains 
forty.five  staves,  and  each  stave  three  hundred  teazles,  so  that 
the  amazing  number  of  21,060,000  teazles  are  consumed  in  one 
year,  exclusive  of  a  considerable  number  which  are  used  by 
hand." 

The  places  of  worship  in  Saddleworth,  are,  St.  Chad's  or 
Saddleworth  Church,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
was  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago ;  the  chapel  at  Dobcross ;  and  the 
chapel  at  Lydgate.  Both  the  Independents  and  Methodists 
have  chapels  at  Delph  and  at  Upper  Mill. 

Dobcross  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  this  district.  The 
station  of  the  Saddleworth  Banking  Company  at  this  village, 
attracts  to  it  neariy  all  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  district. 
At  Dobcross  there  is  a  Sarings'  Bank,  which  is  open  every 
Saturday  evening,  from  five  to  six  o'clock.  There  are  also  two 
highly  respectable  Inns, — the  King's  Head,  and  the  Swan. 

Upper  Mill,  about  half  a  mile  from  Dobcross,  derives  its 
name  from  a  miU,  the  highest  at  the  time  on  the  River  Tame. 
The  extensive  woollen  manufactories  and  dye-houses  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Buckley  and  Co.,  &c.,  &c.,  are  situated  at  this  thriving 
village.  At  the  extremity  of  the  vale  of  Greenfield,  on  April  2, 
1832,  a  dreadful  deed  of  blood  was  perpetrated.     Both  William 
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Bradbuiy,  the  occupier  of  a  public  house  known  by  the  naoie  of 
Bill  o'  Jades,  and  hb  sod  William,  were  murdered,  and  no 
dicumstance  has  since  tran^ired  tokad  to  the  conviction  of 
the  murderers.  The  bodies  of  the  ui^ortonate  victiDifl  weae 
afterwards  interred  in  8addlew<nrth  church  yard. 

In  thn  neighbourhood  are  the  much  frequented  and  celebnted 
rocks  of  Greenfidd,  as  well  as  several  druidical  remains,  a  roddn^ 
stone,  &c  of  which,  would  our  limita  allow  it,  a  particolar 
description  should  be  given.  Mr.  Bottomlej  has  written  a  poem 
descriptive  of  the  romantic  and  almost  uninhabited  part  of 
this  country. 

The  village  of  Mouley  is  a  plaoe  of  considerable  maBufiac- 
turing  consequence.  The  new  road  between  Manchester  and 
Huddersfield,  through  Mdtham  and  Oreenfidd,  passes  thnnigh 
the  village.  There  are  also  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  two  Methodist 
chapds. 

It  is  a  rather  remarkable  drcumstanoe,  that  notwithstanding 
its  manufiicturing  importance,  there  is  no  r^;ular  market  in 
Saddleworth.  Fairs  are  hdd  at  Oobcross  on  the  second  Tliiiro- 
day  in  March,  and  the  last  Thursday  in  July ;  at  Ddph,  on 
April  24th,  July  dth,  and  September  34th ;  at  Upper  Mill  on 
the  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week,  and  the  first  Wednesday  in 
October ;  and  at  Bentfield,  on  the  Thursday  next  before  Eaater. 

The  fc41owittg  is  the  Post  Office  system  in  Saddleworth.  At 
the  Post  Office  at  Ddph,  letters  arrive  from  Manchester  every 
forenoon  at  a  quarter  past  deven,  and  ev^  evening  at  six ;  they 
are  despatched  every  morning  at  six,  and  every  noon  at  twelve. 
At  DobcrosB,  letters  arrive  from  Manchester  every  morning  at 
eleven,  and  evening  at  a  quarter  b^ne  six ;  and  are  deqiatched 
every  morning  at  a  quarter  past  six,  and  at  a  quarter  past  twelve 
at  noon.    At  Upper  Mill,  the  same  as  Dobcross. 
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HUDDERSFIELD. 

The  foUowing  are  the  Religious  Societies  in  the  town  of 
Httddersfield.  The  Auxiliary  Bible  Society ;  the  District  Ck>m- 
mittee  fi>r  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ;  the  Religious  Tract 
Society;  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society;  the 
Church  Missionary  Society;  the  Auxilimy  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society ;  the  Peace  Society. 

The  Charitable  Institutions  are — ^the  Huddersfield  and  Upper 
Agbrigg  Infirmary,  on  the  Halifiiz  New  Road ;  the  Dispensary^ 
in  the  Paek  Horse  Yard ;  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  for 
providing  Linen,  Sec,  for  poor  Lying-in  Wcmien ;  the  Ladies* 
Benevolent  Institution ;  the  Dorcas  Society,  connected  with  the 
Ramsden JStreet  Congregation ;  and  the  Provident  Union  Society. 

The  Literary  Institutions  are — the  Mechanics'  Institute; 
the  Society  for  Intellectual  Improvement;  the  Subscription 
Library,  in  West-Gate;  the  Law  Library,  in  Kirkgate;  the 
Circulating  Library,  at  Mr.  W.  Moore's ;  the  Commercial  News 
Room,  in  New  JStreet;  the  Subscription  News  Room,  at  the 
Geoi^  Inn. 

Hie  National  School,  Seed-HiU,  and  the  Infant  School,  in 
Spring-Street,  are  both  admirable  institutions. 

The  Miscellaneous  Institutions  are— the  Savings'  Bank,  in 
High  JStreet ;  the  Gas  Works,  on  the  Leeds  Road ;  the  Water 
Works,  in  Spring-Street. 

The  market-day,  on  Tuesday^  presents  a  scene  of  great 
activity,  and  the  market  is  not  only  celebrated  for  its  vast 
transactions  in  the  doth  trade,  but  is  well  supplied  with  every 
article  which  is  required  by  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
fiiirs  are  held  on  the  31st  of  March,  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  the 
first  of  October.     The  May  Fair  is  the  principal  one. 

The  vicinity  of  Huddersfield  exhibits  in  its  handsome 
residences,  its  numerous  manufactories,  and  its  teeming  popular 
tion,  every  indication  of  a  rapidly  increasing  importance  and 
opulence;  and  its  inhabitants  are  distinguished  even  in  the 
West-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  for  their  spirit,  their  intelligence,  and 
their  enterprise. 


BOOK  VII. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  RELATIVE  TO 
BRADFORD,  BINGLEY,  KEIGHLEY,  SKIPTON,  AND 
BARNSLEY. 


In  a  former  part  of  this  Work,  prior  to  the  change,  which,  in 
compliance  with  the  public  wish,  has  been  made  in  the  extent  of 
its  references,  we  have  described  that  portion  of  the  parish  of 
Bradford,  which  is  included  within  the  circle  of  ten  miles  from 
Leeds.  This  additional  book  will  commence  with  a  reference  to 
the  remaining  townships  included  in  that  parish. 

Haworth  is  a  chapelry,  comprising  the  hamlets  of  Haworth, 
Stanbury,  and  Near  and  Far  Oxenhope,  in  the  pariah  of 
Bradford,  and  wapentake  of  Morley,  West.Riding ;  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  and  consisting  of  one  irregularly  built  street ; 
the  inhabitants  in  that  part  called  Oxenhope  being  yet  more 
scattered,  and  Stanbury  still  further  distant — ^the  entire  chapelry 
extending  over  a  wide  space.  This  is  one  of  the  districts^  the 
inhabitants  of  which  derive  their  support  from  the  woollen  trade ; 
the  spinning  of  worsted,  and  the  manufacture  of  stufis,  being 
the  branches  which  here  prevail  extensively.  The  chapel  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  was  rebuilt  in  17^7*  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Bradford  and 
certain  trustees.  The  other  places  of  worship  in  Haworth  are, 
two  chapels  for  the  Baptists,  and  one  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
with  another  for  the  latter  sect  at  Oxenhope.  There  are  three 
annual  fairs,  which  take  place  on  Easter-Monday,  the  second 
Monday  after  St.  Peter's  day,  (old  style,)  and  the  first  Monday 
after  Old  Michaelmas  day. 

One  of  the    most    remarkable    circumstances    which    ever 
occurred  in   the  kingdom,  took   place   in   this   neighbourhood, 
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OB  tbe  2nd  of  September,  1834.    On  that  day,  during  a  tre- 
mendous tbunderstonn,  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  falley  of  tbe  Aire 
were  alarmed  by  a  deluge  of  turbid  water,  which  suddenly 
proceeded  from  a  bog  on  Crow  HiU,  above  Hawortb.    The 
following  account  of  this  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  pub* 
lished  at  the  time,  will  deeply  interest  our  readers.    Crow  Hi]l> 
the    scene    of   this  phenomenon,  is  about    nine    miles    from 
Keighley,  and  six  from  Colne,  at  an  elevation  of  about  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  former  place.    The  top  of  the  moor, 
which  is  nearly  level,  is  covered  with  peat,  and  other  accumula- 
tions of  decayed  vegetables  of  a  less  firm  texture;  the  whole 
appears  saturated  with  water,  and  in  most  places  trembled  under 
the  tread  of  the  foot.    The  superfluous  water  at  the  east  end  of 
the  moor,  drained  into  small  rivulets  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
glen  or  gill,  down  a  precipitous  range  of  rocks,  which  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  staircase.    This  rivulet  passes  down 
the  valley  to  Keighley,  and  enters  the  Aire,  near  Stockbridge, 
about  a  mile  below  that  town.    At  the  distance  of  about  five 
hundred  yards  firom  the  top  of  the  glen,  the  principal  discharge 
seems  to  have  taken  place ;  here  a  very  large  area,  of  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  is  excavated  to 
the  depth  of  from  four  to  six  yards,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
this  chasm  there  is  a  similar  excavation,  but  much  less  in  extent. 
These  concavities  have  been  emptied,  not  only  of  their  water,  but 
also  of  their  solid  contents.    A  channel  about  twelve  yards  in 
width,  and  seven  or  eight  in  depth,  has  been  formed  quite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  gill,  down  which  a  most  amazing  quantity  of  water 
was  precipitated,  with  a  violence  and  noise  of   which  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception,  and  which  was  heard 
to  a  considerable  distance.      Stones  of  an  immense    size    and 
weight  were  hurried  by  the  torrent  more  than  a  mile.    It  is 
impossible  to  form  any  computation  of  the  quantity  of  earthy 
matter  which  has  been  carried  down  into  the  valley ;  but  that 
it  is  enormous  is  evident  from  the  vast  quantities  deposited  by 
the  torrent  in  every  part  of  its  course,  and  from  the  great 
quantity  which  our  river  still  contains.    This  destructive  torrent 
was  confined  within  narrow  bounds  by  the  high  glen  through 
which  it  passed,  until  it  reached  the  hamlet  of  Pondens,  where  it 
expanded,  over  some  com  fields,  covering  them  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet;  it  also  filled  up  the  mill-pond,  choking  up  the 
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water-ooune^  and  thereby  putting  an  oitire  stop  to  tbe  wvrks. 
A  stone  bridge  was  also  nearly  swept  away  at  this  place,  and 
several  other  bridges  in  its  course  were  materially  damaged  ;  we 
feel  happy,  however,  in  being  able  to  state,  that  it  was  not  fitital 
to  life  in  a  single  instance.    The  torrent  was  seen  coming  down 
the  glen  before  it  reached  the  hamlet,  by  a  person  who  gave  the 
alarm,  and  thereby  saved  the  lives  of  several  children,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  swept  away.    The  torrent  at  thb  thne  pre. 
sented  a  breast  of  seven  feet  high.    The  track  and  extent  of  tliu 
inundation  of  mud  may  be  accurately  traced  all  the  way  lioni  the 
summit  of  the  hill  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivulet  with  the  Aire, 
by  the  Mask  deposit  which  it  has  left  on  its  banks.    The  first 
bursting  of  the  bog  took  place  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening'  of 
Thursday,  the  2kid  Sept,  and  another  very  considerable  diarJiaiy 
occurred  on  the  following  day,  about  eight  in  the  morning;,  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  other  extensive  portions  of  the  bo^  wiD, 
from  time  to  time  hereafter,  be  discharged  into  the  Aire  in 
a  similar  manner.    No  human  being  was  on  the  spot  to  witness 
the  commencement  of  this  awful  phaenomenon,  and  of  course  we 
cannot  arrive  at  an  absolute  degree  of  certainty  as  to  its  canae  ; 
the  most  probable  one  is  the  bursting  of  a  water^spout.     The 
suddenness  and  violence  of  the  disruption  strongly  favours  this 
supposition.     It  would  evidently  require  a  power  acting  with 
a  great  degree  of  momentum  to  move  and  break  in  pieces  the 
large  and  almost  solid  masses  of  peat  and  turf  which  were  forced 
down  the  hill,  to  say  nothing  of  the  detached  rocks  whidi  were 
moved.     The  state  of  the  atmosphere  about  the  time  when  the 
disruption  took  place,  also  renders  this  solution  highly  probable, 
the  air  being  fully  charged  with  electric  matter.     **  At  the  time 
of  the  irruption,"  says  Mr.  Bronte,  ''the  clouds  were  capper 
coloured,  gloomy,  and  lowering;  the  atmosphere  was  strongly 
electrified,  and  unusually  close."    These  appearances,  as  they 
indicated,  were  followed  by  a  severe  thunder  storm,  during  which 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  some  heavily  loaded  cloud  poured 
its  contents  upon  the  spot    We  may  add,  in  support  of  this 
hypothesis,  that  more  water  seems  to  have  been  sent  down  the 
glen  than  could  have  been  supplied  by  the  contents  of  the  two 
bogs  which  have  been  excavated.     But,  perhaps,  a  still  more 
important  inquiry  is,  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
t)f  similar  irruptions  ?     This  is  rather  a  difficult  question ;  there 
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19,  howewer,  oo  doubt  but  the  drainage  of  the  moes  would  temore 
the  danger,  as  no  instanoe  exista  of  either  the  bursting  or  floating 
away  of  a  drained  bog.  Probably  the  channels  nour  made,  should 
they  remain  open,  will  gi^e  the  requisite  stability  to  the 
peaty  soiL 

At  WiUden  is  a  most  beautiful  new  church,  built  alter  the 
designs  of  /•  Oates,  Esq.  So  large  and  splendid  a  churchy 
erected  in  such  a  thinly  populated  vicinity,  excites  the  astonish- 
ment  ef  the  traTeller. 

An  exhibition  of  piety,  principle,  and  benevolence  was 
made  at  this  place  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April 
^Oth  and  21st,  1835,  which  was  of  so  novel  and  impressire 
a  character,  that  it  is  necessary  to  jvesent  to  the  reader  a  descrip- 
tion of  it,  which  i^peared  at  the  time  in  a  West-Riding  print. 
On  the  days  just  specified,  a  grand  festival  of  the  Wilsden, 
Keighley,  Bingley,  Thornton,  B^don,  Cullingworth,  Shipley, 
Manningham,  Hallas-Bridge,  Denholme,  Clayton,  FrizinghaU, 
Morton,  Cottingley,  Allerton,  and  Harden  Temperance  Societies, 
was  celebrated  at  Wilsden.  The  scene  altogether  was  imposing 
beycmd  description.  Soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  all  the  roads  and 
lanes  leading  from  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  Wilsden  diurch,  were  lined  with  long  processions  of  gay  and 
smiling  pilgrims ;  among  whom  was  noted  a  lai^  proportion  of 
the  most  respectable  ladies  in  the  vicinity.  Each  procession  was 
beaded  by  a  small  white  banner,  on  which,  without  any 
extraneous  ornament,  was  simply  inscribed  the  name  of  the 
society,  and  whence  it  came.  About  twelve  o'clock,  the  doors  of 
the  church  were  opened,  and  the  respective  processions,  who 
formed  a  dense  mass  in  front  of  the  church,  were  admitted  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  had  arrived  on  the  ground — and  here 
we  must  do  justice  to  the  foresight  and  prudential  arrangem^^nts 
of  the  secretaries,  by  which  the  remotest  appearance  of  disorder 
was  obviated.  Soon  after  one  o'clock,  the  proceedings  commenced 
in  the  spacious  church  at  Wilsden.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barber, 
incumbent  of  Wilsden,  took  the  chair,  opened  the  meeting  with 
prayer,  and  addressed  the  vast  assembly  in  a  feeling  and  excellent 
speech.  Mr.  NichoUs,  the  secretary,  then  read  a  most  animated 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  upwards  of  four  thousand 
individuals  had  joined  die  society.    The  meeting  was  addressed 
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by  Messrs.  Thompson,  Pollard,   Parsons,  and  Baines.     At  half- 
past  four,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  evening. 

In  a  fields  a  short  distance  from  the  church,  a  splendid  booth 
or  tent  had  been  erected^  forty-five  yards  in  length,  by  eighteen 
yards  in  width,  supported  by  three  rows  of  pillars,  eight  in 
a  row,  adorned  with  branches,  evergreens,  natural  and  artificial 
flowers,  arranged  so  tastefully  as  to  cheat  the  beholder  into 
a  belief  that  they  were  real  trees.  Along  the  whole  leu^tJi  of 
the  booths,  or  nearly  so,  were  seven  large  tables,  parallel  to  each 
other,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members  of  the  different 
societies ;  an  aisle  was  left  across  the  middle,  intersecting  the 
long  straight  aisles  between  the  tables.  On  each  side  of  this 
aisle,  stood  a  row  of  pillars  decorated  as  before  described  ;  and 
between  every  two  pillars  an  immense  bouquet  of  artificial 
flowers.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  booth,  an  elevated  table  was 
placed  transversely,  at  which  sat  the  rev.  diairman,  the  speakers,, 
and  other  invited  guests.  The  chair  was  coveretl  with  pink^  and 
overhung  by  a  profusion  of  artificial  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
arranged  with  so  much  elegance,  and  yet  apparent  carelessness, 
as  to  form  a  delightful  alcove,  having  all  the  appearas<%  of 
a  natural  bower ;  which  was  indeed  much  assisted  by  the  artifice 
of  placing  a  number  of  stuffed  birds  among  the  branches.  The 
whole  presented  a  scene  unrivalled  by  any  similar  exhibition  ever 
made  in  this  country.  The  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
been  indefatigable  in  their  exertions,  and  the  decorations  of  the 
stupendous  tent  redounded  to  the  honour  of  their  industry, 
elegance,  and  taste.  A  little  before  seven  in  the  evening,  pro- 
ceedings were  again  commenced  in  the  church,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Barber.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bardsey  having 
engaged  in  prayer,  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Bev.  G.  S. 
Bull,  and  Messrs.  Swindlehurst  and  Anderton,  of  Preston. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  pursuant  to  announcement,  the  tem. 
perance  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  the  Methodist  chapel.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  public  meeting  was  resumed  in  the  church,  at 
half.past  one  o'clock.  Mr.  Livesey  and  J.  S.  Buckingham,  £dq. 
M.  P.  were  the  speakers.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  tea^ 
until  six  o'clock,  when  it  was  resumed  in  the  church  instead  of 
the  Independent  chapel,  as  had  been  announced.  A  variety  of 
speakers  addressed  the  meeting  with  great  energy  and  effect. 
The  scene  on  this  occasion,  was  splendid  and  interesting  beyond 
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description,  the  auditors  were  immense,  the  arrangements  were 
admirable,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  effects  will  be  permanently 
good. 

At  Wilsden,  is  a  neat  Independent  Chapel,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  two  Methodist  Chapels. 

Denholme  is  a  hamlet,  in  the  parish  of  Bradford.  The 
manufacture  of  woollen  goods  prevails  here ;  besides  which  the 
extensive  coal  works  of  Messrs.  Horsfalls  and  Co.,  a  respectable 
brewery,  belonging  to  Mr.  Knowles,  and  copperas  works,  are  the 
other  principal  trades. 

Thornton  is  a  populous  chapelry,  in  the  parish  of  Bradford, 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  west  from  that  town,  containing 
numerous  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs, 
upon  which  trade  the  inhabitants  may  be  said  almost  entirely  to 
depend.  The  place  of  worship,  under  the  Establishment,  is 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  James,  which  is  a  neat  edifice ;  the 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  Vicar  of  Bradford. 
A  school,  erected  by  subscription,  is  endowed  with  about  £50 
per  annum,  produced  from  sundry  benefactions ;  about  eighty 
children  are  taught,  some  of  whom  are  instructed  in  the  classics  ; 
there  is  besides  another  school,  conducted  upon  the  national  plan. 

At  this  village,  a  most  eccentric  character,  Greorge  Kirton, 
£sq.,  of  Oxnop  Hall,  died  in  17^9,  aged  one  hundred  and 
twenty^ve.  He  was  a  most  remarkable  fox-hunter,  following 
the  chase  on  horse  back  till  he  was  eighty  years  of  age ;  from 
that  period  to  one  hundred  years,  he  regularly  attended  the 
unkennelling  the  fox  in  his  single  chair.  At  Thornton,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  flourishing  Independent  congregations  in 
the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire.  A  Methodist  Chapel  is  the 
other  place  of  worsh^. 

Clayton  and  AUerton  are  townships  in  the  same  portion  of 
the  parish  of  Bradford.  At  the  village  of  Queen's  Head,  there 
are  spacious  Greneral  Baptist  and  Methodist  Chapels;  and  at 
Allerton,  is  a  neat  and  commodious  Independent  Chapel. 

Horton  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  important  villages 
in  the  parish  of  Bradford.  The  chapel  is  a  small  edifice  erected 
about  thirty  years  ago ;  it  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  valued  at  forty. 
four  pounds.  In  this  village,  a  free  grammar  school  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  Christopher  Scott,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
A  very  considerable  number  of  children  are  instructed  in  this 
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eitabliflhiiieiit,  but  dattiod  edncatioii  has  been  diaoontinvecL 
Tbere  is  also  another  school,  in  which  about  sixty  ciriMien  and 
young  persons  residing  in  the  hamlets  of  Hanbury  and  Haworth, 
are  instructed  free.  At  Horton,  there  are  laige  Wedeyan 
Methodist  and  Primitiye  Methodist  Chapels.  Horfeon-Houae 
was  the  seat  of  the  fuaHy  of  the  Sharpest  of  whom  some  aooonnt 
has  been  given  in  another  part  of  this  work.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Baptist  Seminary  at  HortMu 

Wibsey,  the  large  Tillage  on  the  north  of  Horton,  is  sitmted 
on  a  lofty  hill,  which  in  every  direction  is  perforated  with  coal 
mines,    ft  has  a  diapel  of  ease,  and  other  places  of  worshipu 

Mmmingkatm,  a  village  about  a  mile  north-west  from  Brad- 
ford,  is  very  populous.  In  its  neighbourhood,  is  the  beaatilul 
seat  of  E.  0.  Lister,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

Shipley  is  a  very  populous  township  and  parocbial  district, 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  Bradford.  The  manufoctures  here 
are  nqiidly  on  the  increase,  and  a  branch  of  the  Leeds  amd 
Liverpool  Canal  passing  through  the  township,  aibrds  a  great 
fodlity  for  commercial  transactions.  A  new  church  was  erected 
here  in  1826,  from  a  des^  by  J.  Oates,  Esq.  The  number  of 
persons  it  will  bohi  is  ooe  thousand  four  hundred  and  eiglity. 
eight,  viz.  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  in  pews,  and 
three  hundred  and  thirty.two  in  free  seats.  The  ooDtract 
amounted  to  £7i687  19s.  4d.  The  first  stone  was  laid  Nof.  5, 
1833,  and  it  was  opened  in  1836.  It  consists  of  a  nav^  chanoel, 
and  tower  with  pinnacles.  In  1828,  it  was  constituted  a  dis- 
trict church.  The  Bq^tists  and  Wesleyan  Methodista  lutve 
chapels  here. 

i 

BINOLEY. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  signification  of  this  name  is 
the  field  of  Bing,  its  first  possessor  in  Saxon  times. 

The  foUowiag  is  the  notice  of  it  in  the  Doomsday  Book. 
''  Manor.  In  Bingheleia  (Bingley)  Oospatric  had  four  carucatcs 
of  land  to  be  taxed.  There  is  hmd  to  two  ploughs.  £m^^  de 
Burun  has  it,  and  it  is  waste.  Value  in  King  Edward's  time, 
four  pounds.  Wood  pasture  two  miles  long,  and  one  bread. 
The  whole  manor  fbur  miles  long,  and  two  broad. 

^'  Within  this  bound  is  the  soke  of  these  :^BeIdune  (Baildoa) 
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two  cfurucates,  Cotingelei  (Cottingley)  two  canicates,  Helguic 
(Helwick)  one  carucate,  Mucehuoit  (Micklethwaite)  one  carucate, 
Mardelei  (Marley)  one  canicate^  Hateltun  (Harden)  one  cam. 
cate.  To  be  taxed  together  eight  carucates.  There  is  land  to 
four  ploughs.    They  are  all  waste." 

How  long  Emeis  de  Burun  held  the  manor  of  Bingley  does 
not  appear;  but  about  the  year  1120  it  was  the  property  of 
William  F^iganell,  founder  of  the  priory  of  Drax.  His  successors 
were  the  Gants^  and  William  de  Gant  had  a  charter  for  a  market 
here^  12  John.  Then  followed  the  Cantilupes,  of  whom  William 
de  Cantilupe  receired  a  confltmation  from  the  crown  of  the 
Tillage  of  Bingelay,  of  the  gift  and  feoffment  of  Banulph,  earl  of 
Chester^  and  held  of  him  as  diief  lord,  by  the  service  of  half 
a  knighf  s  fee. 

Next  follows  Milisent  de  Montalt^  who,  by  charter  s.  d.  in 
her  pore  widowhood,  grants  to  Alianore  la  Zuche  her  daughter, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body  lawfully  begotten,  her  manor  of 
Byngele  with  the  appurtenances.  From  the  Inq.  p.  m.  this 
Milisent  died  in,  or  immediately  before,  the  9th  of  Edward  I. 
In  the  Slst  of  the  same  reign,  John  de  Harcourt  answered  for 
half  a  knight's  fee  in  Byngelay  at  the  rate  xzs.  He  was  living 
in  the  9th  of  Edward  XL 

Here  ten  carucates  only  made  a  knight's  fee;  a  proof  that 
we  are  now  arrived  at  a  warmer  dimate,  and  one  better  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  com,  than  the  upper  parts  of  Craven. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Richard  Harcourt,  married  Sir  Thomas  Astley,  Knt,  second  son 
of  Thomas,  Lord  Astley,  and  ancestor  to  the  Astleys  of  Pattes- 
hull,  in  the  county  of  Stafford.  By  this  marriage,  the  manor  of 
Bingley  passed  to  the  Astleys,  with  wh<Hn  it  continued  till  the 
feign  of  Elisabeth,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Walkers,  and  by 
them  to  Hugh  Guner,  of  Marley,  whose  grandson,  Henry  Ciurer, 
Esq.,  of  Gmwthorp,  in  the  year  1668,  sold  it  to  Robert  Benson, 
father  of  the  first  Lord  Bingley,  whose  descendant,  James  Lane 
Fox,  Esq.,  is  the  present  owner  of  it. 

Villages  within  the  manor  of  Bingley,  are  Gilstead,  Helwick, 
Faueather,  Micklethwaite,  of  which  Rishworth  is  part,  and 
Priestthorp. 

Other  manors  within  the  parish,  are — Cottingley,  belonging 
to  the  devisee  of  the  late  Benjamin  Ferrand,  Esq.,  and  formerly 
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to  tbe  Copleys,  but  purchased  of  the  SuDderlands.  Haiuwortfa, 
to  the  heirs  of  the  Jate  Sir  George  Cooke,  Bart.  Harden,  con- 
taining tbe  hamlets  of  Marley,  Cuilingworth,  and  Cowhouse,  to 
Thomas  Parker,  Esq.  of  Alcancoats,  in  Lancashire.     Riddlesden, 

£.    W.    containing    Morton    and    Morton.Banks,    to  . 

Morton,  however,  if  not  now,  was  formerly  a  distinct  manor, 
belonging  9th  Edward  II.  to  Peter  de  Marthley  and  Ralph  de 
Ilketon. 

In  the  time  of  Dodsworth,  who  visited  this  place  in  1621, 
there  was  a  park  at  Bingley,  and  a  castle,  near  the  church,  on 
a  bill  called  Baily-Hill,  of  which  little  more  than  the  name  and 
tradition  now  remain.  Our  author  adds,  here  hath  been  a  mer. 
cate  and  borough  town  ;  by  which  he  could  not  mean  that  tbe 
town  had  ever  been  incorparated,  but  that,  like  Skipton,  and 
other  towns  under  the  protection  of  castles,  the  inhabitants  had 
been  styled  Burgenses. 

About  thirty.two  years  ago,  was  discovered,  near  Mcxrtoo, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  deposits  of  Roman  coin  ever  turned  up 
in  Britain.  It  consisted  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  Denarii,  in 
excellent  preservation ;  for  the  most  part  of  Septimius  Sevenis, 
Julia  Domina,  Caracalla,  and  Gkta,  contained  in  the  remains  of 
a  brass  chest,  which  had  probably  been  the  military  chest  of 
a  Roman  legion,  and  buried  here  upon  some  sudden  alarm. 

The  church  of  Bingley  was  given  to  the  priory  of  Drax,  by 
William  Paganell,  the  founder,  in  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Thurston,  who  held  the  see  of  York  from  1119  to  1147.  It  was 
confirmed  to  them  by  Archbishop  Roger,  and  by  Geoffry  Planta- 
genet,  his  successors,  who  granted  them  three  marks  per  annum 
out  of  the  profits.  Hitherto,  however,  it  continued  to  be 
rectorial.  But  in  1197>  Pope  Celestine  III.  appropriated  this 
church  to  the  priory  aforesaid;  and  in  1315,  Archbishop 
€hrenefield  examined  and  ratified  this  endowment. 

The  fabric  of  the  church,  a  plain  and  decent  structure^  was 
probably  restored  in  the  earlier  part  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign, 
which  has  been  already  proved  to  have  been  the  great  s^ra  of 
enlarging  and  adorning  the  churches  of  this  district.  The  choir 
is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Richard  Wylson, 
prior  of  Drax,  and  archbishop  of  Neg^pont  (in  partibus). 
afterwards  bishop  of  Meath,  in  Ireland,  and  a  native  of  this 
parish.      This  opinion   is  confirmed   by  a  curious  inscription. 
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copied  from  the  painted  glass  of  the  choir  window^  by  Dodsworth 
in  1621. 

With  reference  to  the  beautiful  scenery  with  which  Bingley  is 
surrounded^  Whitaker  thus  speaks^ — ^A  rich  and  woody  scene^  com- 
manding  two  valleys,  almost  equally  beautiful.  High  up  (perhaps 
too  high)  in  the  smaller  of  these,  is  St.  Ives,  which  commands 
a  well  wooded  vale,  in  which  are  many  beautiful  knolls,  clothed 
with  timber.  From  these  woods,  the  late  proprietor,  by  means  of 
judicious  thinnings,  derived,  for  many  years,  a  considerable 
income,  without  injuring  their  picturesque  effect.  On  the  whole, 
in  extent  of  view,  richness  of  scenery,  and  wild  and  rocky 
distances,  every  situation  in  Airedale  to  the  northward,  must 
yield  to  St  Ives. 

The  basis  of  the  vegetable  mould  on  the  levels  near  Bingley, 
is  a  lime-stone  gravel,  evidently  brought  down  by  torrents  at 
some  remote  period,  from  the  great  masses  of  calcareous  rock 
at  the  source  of  the  river.  The  soil  is  dry,  but  shallow ;  the 
pasture  ground,  of  course,  suffers  from  the  effects  of  drought  in 
summer;  but  grain,  for  the  same  reason,  attains  an  earlier 
maturity  than  in  any  part  of  the  vale  above. 

From  Bingley  upward  towards  Keighley,  the  woods  are  very 
beautiful,  with  irregularly  indented,  outlines,  which  artificial 
plantations  never  attain,  and  indeed  rarely  attempt. 

The  happiest  outline  ou  the  sides  of  these  valleys,  are  pro- 
duced by  cultivation  encroaching  at  random  upon  the  limits  of 
the  native  woods,  and  pursuing  surfaces  of  richer  soil  than 
ordinary,  which  often  form  glades  of  herbage,  piercing  far  and 
wide  into  the  deep  forest  gloom  around  them. 

Before  the  introduction  of  manuftu^ries,  the  parish  of 
Keighley  did  not  want  its  retired  glens  and  well  wooded  hills  ; 
but  the  clear  mountain  torrent  now  is  defiled,  its  scaly  inhabitants 
suffocated  by  filth,  its  murmurs  lost  in  the  din  of  machinery,  and 
the  native  music  of  its  overhanging  groves  exchanged  for  oaths 
and  curses. 

Northward  from  Hawcliffe  and  Holdeu,  the  parish  of  Kild- 
wick,  from  the  extirpation  of  its  native  woods,  and  the  absence  of 
a  spirit  of  planting  in  the  proprietors,  somewhat  disappoints  the 
expectations  of  a  stranger ;  yet,  in  an  ornamental  view,  I  am  no 
undistinguishing  advocate  for  this  species  of  improvement.  All 
that  art  can  do  is  a  contemptible  substitution  for  what  nature 
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has  done  in  the  creation  of  woody  soeDery,  and  man  in  its  partial 
destruction.  It  is  not  the  work  of  one,  or  even  two  generatiaiH^ 
to  hang  the  sides  of  these  hills,  once  more  with  the  foD  and 
majestic  foliage  of  their  natire  oak ;  and  in  the  pine-tribe^  aU 
the  species  of  whidi  are  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  planter,  there 
is  at  once  a  poverty  and  stiffness  which  deprives  them  of  any 
higher  merit  than  that  of  being  better  than  no  shade  or  dothkig 
at  alL 

If,  however,  the  proprietors  will  plant,  let  them  reserve  eveiy 
acre  of  their  fertile  levels,  with  the  exertion  of  judicknis 
spottings,  for  the  ibregronnd  of  their  landscape ;  let  them  leave 
the  tops  of  the  fells  to  present  their  craggy  fronts  and  deep 
purple  surfeoes  as  a  distance  to  the  picture ;  but  let  them  remem. 
ber,  that  it  is  the  intermediate  slopes  which  nature  has  chosen 
for  the  growth  of  wood  in  large  masses,  and  that  by  treading 
anxiously  in  her  footsteps  they  can  alone  hope  to  prodnoe  an 
harmonious  or  pleasing  effect.  In  defining  Uieir  outline;,  Jet 
them  beware  of  angular  forms,  and,  if  possible,  of  stone  walls, 
but  above  all,  of  the  Scottish  invention  of  belts,  which,  instead  of 
circumscribing,  feurly  impound  a  domain. 

At  Skipton,  the  basis  of  lime-stone  commences,  and  lience- 
forward  Airedale  assumes  a  new  face  and  character.  Hie 
verdure  and  fertility  of  the  soil  are  now  unrivalled ;  and  if  the 
oak  in  its  native  state  disappears,  the  maple,  beech,  wydi-elm, 
and,  above  all,  the  ash,  more  than  compensate  the  loss ;  so  that 
the  banks  of  the  Aire  in  the  parishes  of  Carlton,  Broughton,  and 
Gargrave,  as  specimens  of  soft  and  expanded  landscape,  have  no 
^equals  in  Craven. 

Yet,  this  favoured  district  is  ill  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
com.  Even  its  fertility  indisposes  it  for  agriculture,  as  a  faix. 
uriant  soil  and  dripping  climate  will  always  produce  gigantic 
straw  and  a  thick-skinned  unyielding  grain ;  but  providence 
distributes  its  blessings  with  a  more  equal  hand  than  we  are  willing 
to  allow,  and  the  productions  of  a  better  climate  and  inferior 
soil,  now  find  their  way  into  Craven,  with  a  fiicility  which  will 
ensure  the  fine  pastures  of  Airedale  from  being  ever  again 
perverted  to  the  purposes  of  tillage.  A  single  horse,  which  £orty 
years  since  toUed  from  Knaresborough  to  Skipton  with  a  sac^  of 
wheat  upon  its  back,  will  now,  with  equal  or  greater  ease,  draw 
a  boat  upon  a  canal  laden  with  forty  tons  of  the  same  great 
necessary  of  life. 
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The  wonted  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  there  are  sereral 
large  worsted  spinning  establishments;  others  for  cotton  of 
minor  importance ;  and  several  respectable  concerns  in  the  malt 
trade.  A  court-house  has  been  lately  erected,  in  which  public 
meetings  take  place ;  but  the  petty  sessions,  every  fortnight^  are 
still  held  at  the  Brown  Cow.  Here  is  a  free  grammar  school, 
for  the  sons  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bingley,  well  endowed,  and 
founded  by  royal  charter,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First ;  and 
a  large  one  upon  the  national  system,  capable  of  accommodating 
eight  hundred  scholars.  The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bingley  is  very  agreeable  and  diversified,  well  watered  and 
wooded,  and  studded  with  many  handsome  habitations,  amongst 
these,  the  seats  of  Walker  Ferrand,  Esq.,  Harden  Orange,  and 
Edward  Ferrand,  Esq,,  St.  Ives,  may  be  noticed  as  beautiful 
residences.  The  market,  which  is  held  on  Tuesday,  was  for- 
merly  well  and  numerously  attended,  but  it  has  retrograded  in 
advantage  to  the  town,  in  proportion  as  that  of  Bradford  has 
prospered.  Two  fairs  are  held  annually,  but  they  are  not  well 
attended;  the  periods  are,  January  25th,  for  homed  cattle,  and 
August  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  for  horses,  linen  and  pedlary. 

East  and  West  Morton  form  a  township,  and  participate  with 
Bingley  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  produced  from  the  fleece ; 
there  are  also  two  mills  for  the  making  of  paper,  and  one  for 
cotton  spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  The 
places  of  worship  are,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
a  small  building  which  is  used  alternately  by  congregations  of 
Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents. 

Harden  is  a  hamlet,  in  the  township  of  Bingley  and  Mickle* 
thwaite.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  wool-combing 
and  weaving.  Walker  Ferrand,  Esq.,  erected,  and  supports  an 
infants'  school,  for  children  of  the  poor,  from  two  to  six  years  of 
age ;  in  addition  to  reading,  the  girls  are  taught  knitting 
and  sewing. 

KEIGHLEY. 

Kihel,  or  Kikel,  is  a  Saxon  proper  name;  and  Keighley, 
anciently  Kigheley,  is,  the  Field  of  Kihel.  This  parish  lies 
immediately  north  from  that  of  Bingley,  in  the  course  of  the  Aire. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Doomsday  survey,  this  pboMi  was  indndfed 
in  Uie  Terra  Regis,  and,  hy  grant  to  Robert  de  Ronylle^  sooo 
after  became  part  of  the  original  Skipton  Pee.  It  is  tiicfe 
surveyed  as  follows  :-^ 

Manor.  In  Vtelai,  (Utley)  WilKam  had  one  caracate  to  be 
taxed.  II  Manors.  In  Chichleia,  (Keighky)  Ukhel^  asA 
Thole,  and  Ravensoard,  and  William,  had  six  carueates  to  be 
taxed.  Manor.  In  Wilsedene,  (Wilsden)  Gamelbar  hid  tluee 
carueates  and  to  be  taxed.  Manor.  In  Acurde,  (Oakvrorth) 
Oanelbar  and  William  had  one  eairucate  to  be  taxed.  Berewkk. 
In  Neuhuae,  (Newsome)  William  had  one  oarucate  to  be  taxed. 
Manor.  In  Laooc,  (Laycock)  Ravensnard  had  two  carventes 
to  be  taxed. 

All  the  manors,  however,  whhta  this  parish,  exoeptiBg  two^  are 
now  included  in  Keighley,  the  property  of  the  late  Lofd  Ooorge 
Cavendish,  L  «.  Oakworth,  belonging  to  tiie  devisee  of  the  Icfee 
Benjamin  ¥Vrrand,  Esquire;  and  Tfawaites,  not  mentiMied  in 
Doomsday,  formerly  behmging  to  the  F^kirfoxes,  aad  bfeely  to 
Idtti.  Qeotge  Cavendish.  But  it  may  be  jmper  to  memtiony 
that  the  Fairfaxes  acquired  both  Thwaites  and  Bentott  by  the 
marriage  of  William  Fairfiix  with  Isabella,  daughter  and  heir  of 
John  Thwaites,  whose  iaq.  p.  m.  bears'  date  3  Henry  VIIL 

In  the  9th  of  Edward  II.,  Richard  de  Keighley,  John  de 
Thwaytes,  Ridiard  de  Utlay,  and  JAn  de  Yaux,  were  Lords  of 
Keighley,  that  is,  joint  Lorda  of  those  several  mancn-a  now 
consolidated. 

TIm  church  of  Keighley  was  given,  at  a  very  early  pened, 
to  the  Prior  and  Canons  of  Bolton^  by  Ralph  de  Keighley,  whose 
son  Richard  released  all  his  right  in  the  said  church,  by  a  charter 
attested  **  Rogeso  Tempest  ;'^  it  was  never  appropriated ;  and 
after  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  advowson  was  granted, 
inier  aUa,  to  Henry  Earl  of  Cumberland,  33rd  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  the  year  1695,  upon  an  exact  enumevaftion,  the  luhalntattts 
of  this  parish  were  found  to  be  1794. 

The  living  of  Keighley,  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
is  charged  in  the  King's  books  at  £21  Os.  6d.;  and,  about 
a  century  agO  was  eatimated  by  the  incumbent  at  £100  per 
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In  the  year  I7IO9  the  church  was  modeniMd  and  nade 
uDiform ;  the  bedy  of  the  diurch  fty  iJbe  parish^  and  the  choir 
by  Mr.  Gale,  the  rector,  whose  epitaph  ia  sabjoined  oat  of  respect 
to  a  name  which  every  antiquary  hears  with  pleasure** 

la  the  north  side  oi  this  church,  belonging  to  Riddlesden 
Hall,  are  two  ancient  g^vestones,  each  of  wUdi  has  a  cress,  and 
one  a  aword  and  two  shields  oi  arms ;  the  higher  nearly  eflaced ; 
the  lower  charged  with  a  cross  fleury,  and 


— »        —p        OUberttts  Kyghlay  de  Utlay  et  Margaria 
uror  e}'.    a'o  IXm'  MMXXJ J  J. 


When  Dodswortii  visited  this  ehardi,  in  1621,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a»  painted  glass,  but  a  single  shield,  in  this  ehoir ; 
quarterly,  Arg^  a  fees  between  three  mullets,  pierced,  Sab. 
(Paslew.)  2h  Sab.  A*  a  lion  rampant.  Gules,  debruised  with 
two  ban,  SaUe.  3.  Arg.  a  chevron  between  three  cross-crosslets, 
fitdiee.  Sable.    4.  As  the  first. 

Of  the  ancient  family  of  this  name  and  place,  whose  last 
heiress,  interred  under  a  q»lendid  monument  at  Haut  Huckuall, 
near  Ebidwick,  in.  Derbyshire,  transferred  the  manor  and  estate 
to  the  house  of  Cavendish^  the  fellowiag  memorials  are  met  with 
doriiig  the  '^Age  of  Chivalry." 

*H.  a  B. 

{VjA  cum  pii  et,  devotiirinA 

nifttra  lai)  corpuB  Milonio 

Ode,  TrixL  Coll.  Cantab.  A.  M. 

hnjuB  Ecdena  Rector* ; 

Qoi  per  umoe  41 
innosi^  et  padfied  vizit, 

neniai  hiimieni, 

ooneioDando  ficequent : 

Becleuam  et  peatoris  domum 

in  miUtu  onuivit  suo 

somptu :  Natus  in  AuliL 

de  Fivnley  jnxta  Leeds, 

Junii  19, 1647. 
OK  30  JHraiai,  1720, 
74, 


Oonde  ttbi  tumnlam^  nee  crede  Imredii  amofi. 
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In  the  6Ui  Henry  VI.,  Sir  Jobn  de  Kigfalej,  Knt  aooonu 
panied  Humphrey  Duke  ofdouoester,  to  recoTer  the  town  and 
castle  of  Crotoye,  in  France,  with  thirty  men  at  arms,  of  whidi 
himself  and  one  other  were  Knights,  the  rest  Esquires,  and 
ninety  Archers. 

In  the  8th  of  the  same  reign,  he  was  once  more  retained  to 
serre  beyond  sea  with  twenty-nine  men  at  arms,  besides  himself. 

Lastly,  Sir  Henry  Kighley  attended  Robert  Lord  Wifloogbby 
de  Broke  with  three  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers  to  B^tagne, 
4th  Henry  VIL 

The  town  is  rather  irregularly  built,  principally  of  stone, 
of  which   the  neighbourhood  affords  an  ample  supfdy;   it  is 
furnished  with  water  under  an  act  of  parliament  obtained  in 
1816 ;  and  lighted  with  gas  under  the  improrement  act,  procured 
in  1824.    In  1833,  a  neat  and  commodious  courtJiause  was 
erected    by  the  commissioners  of   the  court  of  req[uest8»   for 
obtaining  debts  under  40s.;  the  building  is  an  ornament  to 
the  town,  and  connected  with  it  are  cells  tor  the  reception  of 
offenders,  and  a  conyenient  house  for  the  bailiff  of  the  court 
A  manor  court,  under  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  is  held  by  the 
steward  of  that  nobleman,  on  the  Thursday  of  every  third  week, 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  £5,  and  for  the  presentatidD  of 
nuisances,  &c.     Keighley  is  one  of  the  stations  appointed  by  tbe 
new  Boundary  Act,  for  receiving  votes  at  the  election  of  members 
for  the  West. Riding  of  the  county.    Besides  being  the  nei^fa. 
bourhood  in  which  the  manufiu^tures  of  low  stuffs  and  worsted 
yarns  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  principally  conveyed 
to  the  Bradford  market,  it  has  some  very  respectable  and  valuable 
cotton  manufactories,  and  furnishes  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  materials  and  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  manufacturing 
commodities  belonging  to  both  branches.    The  Leeds  and  laver. 
pool  Canal  passes  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  affording  by 
its  means  a  cheap  and  expeditious  conveyance  for  the  manufactures 
of  the  place,  and  other  heavy  goods.      The  other   places   of 
worship  besides  the  church,  are  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  the 
New  Connexion  of  Methodists,  Independents,  Swedenborgians, 
Baptists,  and  a  meeting-house  for  the  Society  of  Friends.     All 
the  places  of  worship,  except  that  of  the  latter  sect,    bave 
Sunday-schools  attached ;  besides  which,  there  is  one  upcm  the 
national  plan,  another  for  infants,  and  a  free  grammar  scbool ; 
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the  last-named  establishment  was  founded  and  endowed  by  John 
Dralce,  in  1713.  A  mechanics'  institute  was  formed  here  in 
1825,  the  members  of  which  have  hitherto  held  their  meetings 
in  the  free  grammar  school ;  but  a  commodious  building  is  about 
to  be  erected  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  on  land  offered  to  the 
society  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  who  has  great  possessions  in 
the  town  and  parish.  The  appearance  of  the  town,  as  viewed 
from  the  summits  of  the  adjacent  hills,  is  strikingly  picturesque, 
and  the  general  scenery  is  of  a  most  varied  nature — the  blue 
heath  and  the  rugged  mount  being  contrasted  with  the  fertility 
and  beauty  of  the  valleys,  which  form  outlets  to  its  barricade  of 
hills ;  while  the  serpentine  winding  of  the  Aire,  on  the  margin 
of  which  stands  the  town,  and  the  murmuring  rivulets  which 
issue  from  the  mountains,  combine  attractions  of  no  ordinary 
character  to  the  admirers  of  nature.  In  November,  1838,  a  very 
commodious  and  spacious  new  market-place  was  opened ;  it  was 
built  by  subscription,  on  a  site  of  ground  leased  by  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  on  advantageous  terms  to  the  town.  The  weekly 
market,  which  is  held  on  Wednesday,  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  all  necessary  commodities.  The  annual  fairs  take  place  on 
the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  and  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  November. 

SKIPTON. 

With  respect  to  this  vicinity,  we  are  told,  that  in  the  later 
times,  Bodeltone,  (the  town  of  the  principal  mansion)  was  the 
property  of  Earl  Edwin,  whose  large  possessions  in  the  north 
were  among  the  last  estates  in  the  kingdom,  which,  after  the 
Ck>nquest,  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  their 
former  owners.  « 

This  nobleman  was  son  of  heofwine,  and  brother  of  Leofric, 
Elarls  of  Merda.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  after  the 
forfeiture,  the  posterity  of  this  fiunily  in  the  second  generation, 
became  possessed  of  these  estates  again,  by  the  marriage  of 
WilJiam  de  Meschines  with  Cecilia  de  Romille. 

But  it  was  before  the  Doomsday  survey,  that  this  nobleman 
had  incurred  the  forfeiture  ;  and  his  lands  in  Craven  are  accord, 
ingly  surveyed  under  the  head  of  Terra  Regis.  All  these, 
consisting  of  seventy..seven  carucates,  lay  waste,  having  never 
recovered  from  the  Danish  ravages.  The  following  is  the 
statement : —  . 
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Manor.  Id  BodeltoDe,  (Bohon)  Earl  Edwin  had  six  camcatea 
of  land  to  be  taxed.  lOrig.  301,  b.  2.]  Berevick.  In  Altone, 
(Haltoo)  six  camcatea.  In  Embesie  (Embaey)  thrae  caracates 
inland,  and  three  camcatea  in  Soke.  Berewidc  In  Dnekone, 
(Draugton)  three  camcatea.  Scipeden,  (Skibeden)  three  cam- 
catea.  Sdptone,  (Sldpton)  four  camcatea.  Snachehale  (SDaagill) 
six  camcatea.  Toredderebi,  (qu.  Thorlby)  ten  camcatea.  Odinge- 
hem»  (Addingham)  two  camcaAea.  Soke.  Bemea]eia»  (Benauley) 
two  carucatea.  Holme,  (Hdm)  three  camcatea^  Gerepaae, 
(OargraFe)  three  camcatea.  Staintone  (Staiaton)  three  camcnlea. 
These  constitute  the  present  parish  of  Sldpton.  The  renMinder 
lay  in  GargraTe,  Staintone,  Adingham,  Otterbume,  Sootstrop^ 
Malgun»  Coniatone,  Helgefeld,  Anelej,  and  Hangdif ;  aad  haTe 
been  already  noticed.  Such,  therefore,  was  the  fee  of  Earl 
Edwin,  which  constituted^  in  the  next  place,  the  6n^  fee  of 
Skipton,  soon  afterwards  augmented  by  a  moiety  of  the  poaaeanons 
of  Roger  de  Poitou,  which  altogether  make  up  the  present  fee^ 
consisting,  in  the  whole,  of  two  Knights'  fees,  three  carucatcs^ 
t;wo  oxgangs ;  whereof  thirteen  caracates  made  a  Knighi'a  fee. 

Skipton  is  a  place  much  renowned  in  history.  At  the  Nor. 
man  conquest^  we  have  seen  it  formed  a  part  of  the  posseesioDs  of 
Earl  Edwin,  one  of  the  Saxon  thanes ;  it  was  afterwarda  gnnted 
to  Robert  de  Romille,  one  of  the  fudlowers  of  the  Conqueror,  who 
built  Skipton  Castle,  as  the  seat  of  his  barony,  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  that  monarch.  The  erection  of  tlua  baranial 
residence  elevated  Skipton  from  a  village  to  a  town»  hut.  it  never 
had  a  municipal  government,  nor  was  it  ever  rspreeented  in 
parliament.  Subsequently,  the  barony  of  Sk^ten  came  by 
marriage  into  the  Albemarle  femily,  but  hy  the  artifioea  of 
a  bold  and  officious  priest,  it  was  obtained  from  its.  xig^tfel 
owner,  and  vested  in  the  crown.  Edwaid  IL  bestowed  this 
valuable  inheritence  on  Peirs  de  Gaveston,  who  becune  so 
obnoxious,  by  his  pride  and  inaoLenoe^  to  the  ancient  barons,  that 
they  rose  in  rebellion  against  his  royal  master^  captured  the 
fevourite  in  the  castle  of  Scarborough,  and  struck  oif  his  head  in 
the  castle  of  Dedington.  The  next  alienation  transferred  it»  in  the 
year  1311,  to  a  femily,  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  attainder, 
held  it  five  hundred  years,  during  the  larger  part  of  which 
time  they  resided  at  Skipton  Castle,  in  great  wealth  and  honour. 
The  grant  was  made  to  Robert  Lord  Clifford,  by  Edward  II.  is 
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the  Ibortlk  year  of  his  reign,  at  which  time  the  annual  rent  of 
arable  hmd  in  Chrsven  was  ten-pence^  and  pasture  land  four.penee 
an  acre.  Thomas  Lord  ClifTiHrd  next  succeeded  to  the  barony, 
and  he  had  a  daughter,  Blixabeth,  who  was  married,  as  Dodsworth 
says,  ''  at  six  years  M,  being  carried  to  the  chapd  in  Skipton 
G»tle,  in  the  arms  of  John  Ghtrthe,  to  Robert,  son  of  Sir  William 
Plomptott  I  he  dying,  she  was  at  twelve  years  of  age,  married 
to  William,  the  brother  of  Robert,  Sir  William  Plumpton 
promising  that  they  shoold  not  ligg  together  (detur  hcBc  venia 
antiqmMi)  till  she  was  sixteen  years  dd,  and  at  eighteen  she 
was  mother  of  Margaret  Lady  Rawdiffe."  Hie  CliiTords  were 
smiongst  the  first  nobte  iamifies  in  the  kingdom  who  engaged  in 
the  memorable  ciril  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  They  were  zealous  Lancasterians,  and  Thomas  Lord 
ClilRird  fen  in  the  first  battle  of  St  Albans,  fought  on  the  Sf^ud 
of  May,  1454,  when  the  Torkists  triumphed,  and  lefl  about  five 
dioQsand  of  their  enemies  stretched  upon  the  fidd.  The  events 
of  this  ftital  day  ate  supposed  to  hare  imparted  a  degree  of 
ferocity  to  the  character  of  his  son  and  successor,  John  Lord 
CKfiTord.  This  young  nobleman  had  been  engaged  in  the  civil 
wars  ftGOk  the  earliest  manhood,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1430,  when  the  red  rose 
of  Lancaster,  under  the  fostering  hand  of  the  heroine  Margaret 
of  Anjott,  queen  of  Henry  VI.  again  bloomed  forth.  On  that 
memorable  day,  the  Duke  of  York  himself  was  killed,  with  three 
thousand  of  his  followers,  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Rutland, 
a  youth  of  seventeen,  being  brought  into  the  presence  of  Lord 
Clifford,  the  interesting  young  prince  was  murdered  in  cold 
bk)od  by  the  savage  hands  of  the  vindictive  peer  \  Nor  was  this 
his  only  barbarity ;  his  revenge  for  the  death  ^  his  father 
impelled  him  to  other  excesses,  and  Leyland  says,  ''that  for 
BkRighter  of  men  at  Wakefield,  he  was  called  the  boucher."  His 
own  untimely  death  followed  the  yemr  after.  On  the  approach 
of  the  last  decisive  battle  between  the  rital  houses,  his  lordship 
advanced  to  Ferrybridge,  with  the  flower  of  Craven  under  his 
oenimand*  After  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Aire,  he  marched 
towards  Tadcaster;  but  stopping  at  a  small  village  between 
Towton  and  Scarthingwell,  he  took  off  his  gorget,  at  which 
moment  he  was  struck  in  the  throat  by  a  headless  arrow,  shot 
out  of  a  bush,  and  immediately  expired. 
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On  the  following  day,  the  29th  of  March,  1461,  the  dedsife 
battle  of  Towton  waa  fought ;  Edward  triumphed,  and  the  hopes 
of  Henry  were  extinguished  in  the  crimsoned  streams  of  the 
Wharfe.  Four  years  after  the  acoeasion  of  Edward  IV.  to  the 
throne,  John  Lord  Clifford  was  attainted,  and  the  castle,  manor, 
and  lordship  of  Skipton,  were  granted  in  tail-male  to  Sir  William 
Stanley,  Knight,  and  subsequently  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  attainder  of 
Lord  John  was  reversed,  together  with  those  of  all  the  other 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  the  estates  of  the  fiunily 
were  restored  to  Lord  Henry  Clifford,  his  son,  sumamed  "  The 
Shepherd/*  in  the  year  1485.  For  five  and  twenty  years  the 
young  lord  had  been  immured  amongst  the  fells  of  Cumberland, 
and  his  manners  and  education  were  those  of  a  peasant.  Cod. 
scious  of  his  defects,  and  attached  to  solitude,  he  spent  a  large 
portion  of  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Barden,  where  he  studied 
astronomy  and  alchemy.  At  the  age  of  sixty,  he  emerged  from 
his  retirement^  and  was  appointed  by  the  King  to  a  command  in 
the  English  army,  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  where  the 
King  of  Scotland  and  the  flower  of  his  nobility  sunk  under  the 
prowess  of  the  English  arms.  Lord  Henry  Clifford  survived  the 
battle  of  Flodden  ten  years,  and  died  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1523, 
aged  seventy  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  his  son,  who 
was  then  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  passed  his  youth,  like  oar 
Henry  V.,  among  a  band  of  dissolute  followers  as  an  outlaw, 
raifflng  contributions  to  supply  their  extravagances  from  the 
religious  houses  and  the  peaceful  husbandmen.  Young  Clifford 
was  a  favourite  of  Henry  VHI.  and  two  years  after  his  accession 
to  the  family  inheritence,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Cumberland. 
On  that  occasion  his  lorship  made  a  journey  to  London,  attended 
by  three  and  thirty  servants,  and  it  appears  from  the  "  Household 
Book,"  that  the  expenses  of  the  journey  from  Skipton  to  Londoa 
amounted  to  £7  15s.  Id.  The  great  gallery  in  Skipton  Castle 
was  built  by  this  earl,' and  the  King,  as  a  reward  for  his  courage 
and  loyalty  in  resisting,  though  not  with  complete  success,  Aske 
and  his  fanatical  followers,  conferred  upon  him  a  gift  of  the 
priory  of  Bolton,  with  the  lands  thereto  belonging,  in  the  paridi 
of  Skipton,  together  with  the  manors  of  Storithes,  Heslewood, 
Erobsay,  &c,  and  the  manor  of  Woodhouse  (part  of  Appletre- 
wick),  belonging  to  the  dissolved  priory  of  Morton.     To  add  to 
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his  good  fortune,  the  whole  Percy  fee,  equivalent  in  extent  to 
half  of  Craven,  became  vested  in  the  Cliffords,  in  consequence  of 
the  earl's  marriage  with  Lady  Margaret  Percy.     From  Skipton 
Castle  to  Brougham  Castle  is  a  distance  of  seventy  miles ;  the 
whole  of  which  extensive  district,  excepting  an  interval  of  ten 
miles  between  the  top  of  Longstroth  Dale  and  Hell  Gill,  then 
belonged  to  the  Cliffords.      He  died  April  22nd,  1542,  aged 
forty-nine  years.     At  his  death,  an  inquisition   was  taken   to 
ascertain  the  value  of  his  vast  estates,  which   were  found  to 
amount  to  £1,719  7s.  8d.  per  annum.      Henry,  his  son,  the 
second  Earl  of  Cumberland,  succeeded  his  father,  and  little  more 
is  recorded  of  him  but  that  he  died  at  Brougham  Castle,  in 
Westmoreland,  and  was  buried  at  Skipton.    Greorge,  the  third 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  was  born  at   Brougham,   on  the  8th  of 
August,  1558,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  when  he 
was  eleven   years  and   ^ye   months  old^      He  married  Lady 
Margaret  Russell,  third  daughter  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  who  died  young,  and  a  daughter^ 
Lady  Ann  Clifford.     The  earl  was  a  great  navigator,  and  bore 
a  considerable  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.     He 
died  in  the  meridian  of  life,  of  a  bloody  flux,  caused,  ^  was 
supposed,  by  the  wounds  and  distempers  he  received  formerly 
in  his  sea  voyages.     In  the  celebrated  family  picture  in  Skipton 
Castle,  the  earl  is  one  of  the  principal  figures,  and  in  the  inscrip- 
tion prefixed  to  that  picture,  drawn  up  by  his  daughter,  assisted, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  great  law 
luminary,  it  is  said,  that  "  This  Earl  George  was  a  man  of  many 
natui-al  perfections,  of  great  wit  and  judgment,  of  strong  body, 
and  fiill  of  agility,  of  a  noble  mind,  and  not  subject  to  pride  or 
arrogance,  a  man   generally  beloved   in   this   kingdom."      Dr. 
Whitaker  says,  all  this  is  true  as  regarded  his  public  character, 
but  he  was  an  indifferent  and  unfaithful  husband,  and  a  negligent 
and  thoughtless  parent ;  he  set  out  with  a  larger  estate  than 
any    of  his  ancestors,  and  in  little  more  than  twenty  years  he 
made  it  one  of  the  least     Fortunately  for  his  family,  a  consti- 
tution, originally  vigorous,  gave  way  at  forty-seven  to  hardships, 
anxiety,  wounds,  and  probably  licentiousness. 

}L<ady  Ann  inherited  the  principal  estates,  but  the  titles,  on 
the  death  of  Earl  George,  devolved  upon  Sir  Thomas  Clifford. 
Ladv  Ann  first  married  Richard  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset;  and, 
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after  his  death,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery^  whom 
she  also  survived.  On  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Earisof 
Cumberland  without  issue,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1643, 
all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  family  reverted  to  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke.*     The  countess  was  an  ornament  to  her  age  and 


*  Of  this  Udy,  WUtikcr  «yt,  **  tlM  ww  ono  of  the  moti  iUnstrions  mocD  ci 
her  own  or  of  any  age.  Bj  the  UeHiiig  of  a  religious  education,  and  the  enmpU 
of  an  exeellcnt  mother,  the  imhihed  in  childhood  thoae  principles  which,  in  middle 
fife,  pitseiitd  her  nntaxnted  from  the  pfofiigacy  of  one  husband,  and  the  ftnaticism 
of  another ;  and,  after  her  deliTersnce  from  both,  conducted  her  to  the  doie  of 
%  long  life  in  the  unifonn  exerdae  of  erery  irirtne  which  became  her  sex,  her  ruV, 
and  her  Chxistian  profession. 

^  She  had  all  the  courage  and  liberality  of  the  other  sex,  united  to  all  the 
devotion,  order,  and  economy  (perhaps  not  all  the  softness)  of  her  own.  She  ms 
the  oldest,  but  most  independent  courtier  in  the  kingdom ;  had  knovn  aod 
admired  Queen  E3izabeth ;  had  refused  what  she  deemed  an  iniquitous  awird  cf 
King  James ;  rebuilt  her  dismantled  castles,  in  defiance  of  Cromwell ;  and  repelkd 
with  disdain,  the  inteipontion  of  a  profligate  minister  under  Charles  the  Second. 

**■  In  her  second  widowhood,  and  as  soon  as  the  iniquity  of  the  times  wofold 
permit,  her  genius  began  to  expand  itself.  Her  fint  husband  waa,  like  all  the 
Bttckhursts,  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit,  but  of  licentious  morals ;  her  second  vis 
the  weak  and  illiterate  tool  of  a  party  which  she  despised.  Accordingly,  we  find 
her  complaining  that  the  bowers  of  Knoll  in  Kent,  and  of  Wilton  in  Wiltshirt, 
had  been  to  her  no  better  than  the  painted  abodes  of  sorrow.  Yet,  periiaps,  if 
there  were  a  fiuling  point  about  her  character,  it  was  that  she  loved  independence, 
and  even  authority,  too  well  for  a  irife. 

"  But  the  time  now  ctme  when  erery  impediment  was  to  be  removed ;  and, 
with  two  rich  jointures  added  to  her  paternal  inheritance,  she  withdrew  into  tb^ 
North,  and  set  about  her  great  work  of  '  repairing  the  breach,  and  restoring  the 
paths  to  dweU  in.*  Six  of  the  houses  of  her  ancestors  were  in  ruins ;  the  cbnrch 
of  SUpton,  in  consequence  of  the  damage  it  had  sustained  during  the  taegt  of  the 
castle,  was  in  little  better  condition ;  but  her  unexpensve,  though  magmficent 
habits,  the  integrity  and  economy  of  her  agents,  and,  above  all,  her  own  personal 
inspection,  enahled  her,  in  a  short  time,  to  remove  every  vestige  of  dei^astation 
which  the  dvil  wars  had  left.  These  great  works  she  was  not  backward  to  com^ 
memorate.  Most  of  her  erections  bore,  mtUaUM  mutandU^  the  same  inacripuon ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  English  character  so  frequently  and  so  copiously  recorded 
in  stone  and  marble  as  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 

*'  An  early  taste  for  poetry  and  history  was  instilled  into  her  by  her  tutor  Daniel, 
who  was  eminent  in  both.  These  services  she  repaid  by  an  epitaph,  in  which  her 
own  name,  as  usual,  is  not  foif;otten.  She  erected  the  monument  of  Spencer,  ia 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  of  her  father,  at  Skipton,  (where  she  re-inscribed 
the  tomb  of  the  first  and  second  Earl  of  Cumberland),  together  with  a  statute  of 
her  beloved  mother,  at  Appleby. 

^  It  is  still  more  to  her  honour,  that  she  patronised  the  poets  of  her  youth,  »d 
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country^  and  she  died  the  22nd  of  March^  1675,  aged  eighty. 
seFen  years.  The  Lady  Margaret  Sackyille^  her  first  daughter 
and  co-heir,  by  Richard,  £arl  of  Dorset,  married  John  Tufton, 
Earl  of  Thanet,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1629 ;  and  the  manor  and 
castle  of  Skipton  descended,  on  the  death  of  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  to  that  noble  family.  John,  the  second  earl,  died  in 
the  year  1664,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas,  the  third  earl, 
who,  dying  without  issue,  November  the  24th,  1679,  was 
succeeded  in  the  title  and  estates  by  Sir  John  Tufton,  .his 
brother,  who  surrived  him  little  more  than  five  months,  and 
died  at  Skipton  Castle.  His  successor  was  Richard,  his  younger 
brother,  who  died  unmarried,  March  8th,  1683,  leaving  his 
honours  and  estates  to  his  brother  Th<Mnas,  the  sixth  earl,  who, 
afier  having  held  the  honour  of  Skipton  longer,  and  applied  the 
revenues  better  than  any  of  his  ancestors,  with  the  exception  of 
Lady  Ann  Pembroke,  died  July  29th,  1729.     Earl  Thomas  was 

tbe  dJfltreflsed  lojalUts  of  ber  maturer  age ;  that  she  enabled  ber  aged  seryants  to 
end  tbeir  lives  in  ease  and  independence ;  and,  above  all,  that  she  educated  and 
portioned  the  illegitimate  children  of  her  first  husband,  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 
Removing  from  castle  to  castle,  she  diffused  plenty  and  happiness  around  her,  by 
conraming  on  the  spot  the  produce  of  her  vast  domains  in  hospitality  and  charity. 
Equally  remote  from  the  nndistinguishing  profusion  of  ancient  times,  and  the 
panmoniooi  elegance  of  modem  habits,  her  house  was  a  school  for  the  young,  and 
a  retreat  for  the  aged,  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted,  a  college  for  the  learned,  and 
a  pattern  for  all. 

**  The  &vourite  authors  of  her  early  days  may  be  conjectured  from  the  library 
depicted  on  her  great  family  portrait.  When  her  eyes  begui  to  &il,  she  employed 
a  reader,  who  marked  on  every  volume  or  pamphlet,  the  day  when  he  began  and 
ended  his  task.  Many  books  so  noted,  yet  remain  in  the  evidence  room  at  Skipton. 
^  Ingenuous  cuiionty,  and  perhaps  too  the  necessary  investigation  of  her  claims 
to  tlie  baronies  of  the  £unily,  led  her  to  compile  their  history ;  an  industrious  and 
diffuse,  not  always  an  accurate  work,  in  which  more  perhi^  might  have  been 
expected,  from  the  assistance  of  Sir  Matthew  Halo,  who,  though  not  a  languid 
miter,  was  a  man  of  great  acuteness  and  comprehension. 

**"  Her  life  was  extended,  by  the  special  blessing  of  Providence,  frequently 
bestowed  on  eminently  virtuous  characters,  to  a  period  beyond  which  she  could  no 
longer  hope  to  enjoy  herself^  or  be  osefiil  to  others ;  and  she  died  March  22nd, 
1675,  aged  87. 

**  Her  person  was  tall  and  upright ;  her  dress,  afler  she  resided  in  the  North, 
usually  of  black  serge ;  her  features,  more  expressive'of  firmness  than  benignity. 
The  principles  of  physiognomy  are  certainly  fallacious ;  for  no  one  who  ever  saw 
the  picture  of  Lady  Pembroke  without  knowing  whom  it  represented,  would 
snppoee  it  to  have  been  meant  for  a  beneficent  And  amiable  woman." 
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guooeeded  by  Sackville  Tufton,  his  youngest  brother,  who  died 
December  1st,  17^3,  leaving  Sackville,  his  bod,  who  died  April 
10th,  17^>  ftnd  was  succeeded  by  Sackville,  the  ninth  Earl  of 
Thanet,  who  is  the  present  lord  of  the  honcur  and  castle  of 
Skipton,  and  the  hereditary  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Westmoreland. 

Of  Skipton  Cftstle,  as  built  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest 
little  remains,  except  the  western  door-way  to  the  inner  castle, 
consisting  of  a  semicircular  arch,  supported  upon  square  piers. 
The  mo6t  ancient  part  of  the  castle  now  remaining  consists  of 
seven  round  towers,  partly  in  the  sides,  and  partly  in  the  angles 
of  the  building,  connected  by  rectilinear  apartments,  which  form 
'an  irregular  quadrangular  court  within.  The  walls  are  from 
nine  to  twelve  feet  thick  ;  this  part  was  the  work  of  Robert  de 
Clifford,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Tlie 
eastern  part,  a  single  range  of  building,  at  least  sixty  yards  loDg, 
terminated  by  an  octagon  tower,  is  known  to  have  been  built  by 
the  first  Earl  of  Cumberland.  The  present  entrance,  conoealiog 
the  original  Norman  door- way,  was  added  by  Lady  Pembroke ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  comparatively  modem  part  of  the 
castle  is  the  only  part  which  threatens  to  fall,  as  the  old  rounders 
of  imperishable  stone  and  cement,  which  last  even  hardens  witb 
time,  contain  in  themselves  no  more  principle  of  decay  than  the 
rock  on  which  this  edifice  is  erected.  Within,  however,  all  is 
desolation  and  ruin.  In  the  second  great  rounder  from  the 
entrance  is  the  muniment  room  of  the  Cliffords,  in  which  the 
treasures  and  the  writings  were  anciently  kept.  The  apartmeots 
formed,  about  sixty  years  since,  out  of  the  gallery,  contain 
several  portraits,  in  a  perishing  state,  particularly  the  great 
historical  family  picture,  painted  and  inscribed  under  the  direc. 
tion  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, — a  head  of  Sir  Ingram 
Clifford;  another  called  Fair  Rosamond,  intended  for  Lady 
Margaret  Percy ;  and  a  half-length  picture,  in  a  very  decayeil 
state,  lately  discovered,  and  meant,  as  Dr.  Whitaker  conjectures, 
for  Lady  Eleanor  Brandon.  Skipton  Castle,  from  its  importance, 
and  the  military  character  of  the  families  to  which  it  successive))' 
belonged,  has  undo^ne  several  sieges,  but  except  it  be  the 
Munitiuncula  of  Hexam,  destroyed  by  the  Scots,  in  .the  rciga  of 
Stephen,  of  which  there  is  considerable  doubt,  it  never  suffered 
anv  material  injury  by  belligerent  operations,  till  the  time  of  the 
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civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament.  At  that  time 
it  sustained  a  siege  of  three  years,  against  the  generals  of  the 
parliamentary  army,  Lambert^  Poyntz,  and  Rossi ter ;  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  owner  of  the  castle,  being  then  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  the  West- Riding,  and  Sir  John  JVIallory,  of  Studley,  an  old 
and  faithful  loyalist,  the  governor.  After  the  surrender  of  the 
castle,  which  fell  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1645,  and  the 
success  of  the  republican  cause,  parliament  issued  an  order, 
directing  that  Skipton  Castle  should  be  dismantled  and  de. 
molished.  This  order  was  partially  carried  into  effect  in  1649 ; 
but  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  the  great  restorer  of  ruined 
edifices,  repaired  and  again  rendered  it  habitable,  though  not 
perhz^ps  tenable  as  a  fortress,  for  which  it  was  never,  owing  to 
its  exposed  situation  from  the  neighbouring  heights,  very  well 
adapted.  Over  the  modern  entrance  to  the  castle,  the  widow  of 
Dorset  and  of  Pembroke,  ordered  an  inscription  to  be  placed, 
intimating  that  this  castle  was  repaired  by  her  order,  in  the 
years  1657-8,  after  it  had  been  reduced  to  ruins  by  order  of  the 
parliament.  Since  that  time,  and  from  the  year  1808  to  1818, 
this  ancient  structure  has  undergone  several  other  repairs,  and 
it  is  now  a  comfortable  and  still  stately  residence.  Here,  and 
at  Appleby  Castle,  their  noble  owner,  who  generally  resides  at 
Hothfield  Park,  in  Kent,  spends  a  few  weeks  every  year. 

The  benefice,  a  vicarage,  valued  in  the  Liber  Regis  at 
£10  12s.  6d.,  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

The  parish  church  was  probably  founded  at  the  same  time  as 
the  castle,  by  Robert  de  Romille,  but  no  part  of  the  original 
structure  remains,  except  four  stone  seats,  with  pointed  arches 
and  cylindrical  columns,  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  which 
may  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
present  church  is  a  spacious  and  substantial  building,  though 
evidently  built  at  very  diflerent  periods.  Dr.  Whitaker  conjee 
tures,  that  the  original  church  consisted  of  one,  or  at  most  two 
aisles,  and  that  the  whole  chancel  of  three  aisles  has  been  added 
to  the  original  building  eastward.  This  latter  work  he  refers  to 
the  time  of  Richard  III.  who,  when  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
occasionally  resided  at  Skipton  Castle.  The  roof,  which  is  flat, 
and  extremely  handsome,  cannot  be  of  later  date  than  Henry 
VJJT     At  the  east  end  are  the  arms  of  the  priory  of  Bolton. 
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Beneath  the  altar,  unusually  elevated  on  that  account,  is  the 
vault  of  the  Cliffords,  which  was  the  place  of  their  intermeat, 
from  the  dissolution  of  Bolton  Priory  to  the  death  of  the  last 
Earl  of  Cumberland.  Over  these  relics  of  departed  greatness, 
there  is  a  gorgeous  display  of  the  pomp  of  heraldry,  the  pride  of 
genealogy,  and  the  ostentation  of  noble  alliances,  of  which  the 
Cliffords  had  to  boast  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  family  m  the 
kingdom.  First,  and  immediately  over  his  remains,  is  a  grey 
marble  tomb  of  Henry  the  first  earl,  and  Margaret  Percy,  his 
wife.  On  the  slab  are  places  for  their  figures ;  but  if  ever  they 
were  placed  there,  they  have  been  removed,  and  the  brasses  with 
the  epitaphs  were  stolen  away  in  the  civil  wars.  At  the  head  of 
this  monument,  is  a  small  altar  tomb,  to  the  memory  of  Francis, 
Lord  Clifford,  the  infiut  son  of  George  Clifford,  third  Earl  (d 
Cumberland.  On  the  south  side  of  the  communion  taUe,  is 
a  stately  tomb  of  black  marble,  enclosed  with  iron  rails,  and 
erected  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  to  the  memory  of  ber 
father,  George  Clifford,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland.  The  last 
epitaph  belonging  to  this  noble  family  is  admired  for  its  brevity, 
simplicity,  and  pathos. 

The  town  of  Skipton  has  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  well 
endowed  Grammar  School,  which  was  founded  on  the  1st  of 
September,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  1548,  by  William  Ermystead,  clerk,  canon  residentiary 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  London, — ^who,  having  long 
been  minded  to  found  a  school  here,  for  instructing  boys  in 
grammar,  and  to  ordain  certain  statutes  for  the  government  of 
the  same,-— 

Granted  to  Sir  Ingram  Clifford,  knight,  and  others,  all  those 
messuages,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  and  hereditaments,  in  Adpg- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  York,  viz. — One  tenement  with  the  lands 
and  premises  therewith  demised,  of  the  yearly  value  of  38s.  5d.— 
one  messuage  and  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  30b.  7d.^-oDe 
messuage  and  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  88.— one  messuage  and 
lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  17s. — one  messuage  and  lands  of  the 
yearly  value  of  6s. — And  also,  all  those  messuages,  burgages, 
tenements,  and  lands  in  Skipton  and  Estbye,  which  were  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  viz.,— One  messuage,  tenement  or 
burgage,  and  lands  in  the  east  part  of  Bentley-Bridge,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  36s.  8d. — a  messuage  or  burgage  and  lands  near 
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Walke  Mylle^  called  Halcrofty  aod  another  dose  there  of  the 
yearly  yalue  of  228.  8d.^-*oDe  oxgang  of  land  of  the  yearly  value 
of  6& — another  oxgang  of  land  of  the  yearly  value  of  60. — another 
oxgang  of  land  of  the  yearly  raloe  of  6s. — a  meaauage  in  Estbye 
of  the  yearly  value  of  12s.-'-and  one  oxgang  of  hind  in  Etabye  of 
the  yearly  value  of  6s. — ^to  hold  to  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns 
for  ever. 

To  the  intent  that  they,  and  the  survivors  of  them,  and  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  should  yearly  receive  all  the  issues  and  profits 
thereof,  and  with  the  same  perform  all  things  which  in  a  schedule 
thereto  annexed,  for  the  erecting,  continuing,  support,  govern- 
ment, and  good  rule  of  a  school  in  Skipton-in-Craven,  for  boys 
resorting  thither  to  be  taught,  are  specified, — 

That,  whenever  so'many  of  the  feoffees  shall  die,  that  there 
shall  not  be  above  five  surviving,  the  survivors  shall  make  an 
estate  by  their  deed  to  other  discreet  persons,  to  the  number  of 
thirteen  at  the  least,  of  the  premises  to  the  use  aforesaid ; — 

And  the  said  William  Ermysted  ordained,  that  there  should 
be  a  school  in  Skipton-in.Craveu,  from  time  to  time  for  ever,  for 
the  instruction  of  boys  there  in  grammar, — 

That  the  said  school  shall  be  kept  in  a  house  in  Skipton, 
which  he  purchased  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  in  the  first  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  1547,  for  the 
iostractiou  of  hojs,  as  well  in  the  first  rudiments  as  in  all  the  art 
of  grammar, — 

That  there  shall  be  one  master. 

That  he  shall  daily  enter  and  teach  in  the  same  school 
(except  feast  days,)  unless  hindered  by  illness,  or  other  reasonable 
cause,  immediately  after  six  in  the  morning,  from  the  first  of 
March  to  the  first  of  October,  and  shall  there  ^thfully  exercise 
himself  in  teaching  the  boys  until  eleven ;  and  from  one  in  the 
afternoon,  until  six :  and  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first 
of  March,  shall  begin  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  shall  instruct 
the  boys  there  until  five  or  six,  as  necessity  shall  require. 

That  the  said  master  shall  be  a  chaplain  or  priest,  and  that 
he,  and  his  successors,  shall  teach  the  boys  the  alphabet  according 
to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  syllables,  and  shall  afterwards 
proceed  in  order  in  the  grammar  art,  and  the  rudiments  thereof, 
with  the  frequent  use  in  the  Latin  tongue  according  to  their 
capacities,  from  the  advanced  scholars,  and  that  they  compose 
epistles,  orations,  and  verses. 
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That  the  said  chaplain,  immediately  after  enteriDgthedchoo), 
shall  say  the  Psalm,  "Mherere  met  Deus,*'  which  he  shall  not 
omit  under  the  penalty  of  20d.  for  each  day ;  and  if  he  shall 
wHfuUy  omit  daily  for  a  months  he  shall  be  removed.  That 
the  said  chaplain  shall  be  personally  present  in  the  parish 
church  of  Skipton,  every  Sunday  and  feast  day,  when  there 
shall  be  service. 

That  the  chaplain,  if  thereto  disposed^  and  he  shall  not  be 
hindered  by  any  reas^Miable  cause,  shall  celebrate  in  the  said 
church,  on  Sundays  and  feast  days,  and  three  days  in  every 
week,  before  seven  in  the  morning. 

That  he  shall  not  absent  himself  from  the  said  church  aad 
school  above  twenty  days  at  one  time,  or  several,  in  any  year, 
under  the  penalty,  for  the  first  offence,  of  208.;  then  308.;  and 
for  the  third,  removal  from  his  office. 

If  the  chaplain 'shall  dilapidate  any  of  the  buildings,  or  shall 
not  faithfuUy  observe  all  things  incumbent  upon  him,  or  be 
convicted  of  any  notable  crime,  or  shall  for  his  offence  incur  any 
mutilation  whereby  he  shall  be  hindered  from  the  execution  of 
the  sacerdotal  order  or  the  instruction  of  boys,  or  that  he  shall 
not  be  able  to  perform  the  service  aforesaid  and  abide  there, 
he  shall  be  removed  by  the  vicar  or  curate  and  churchwardens 
there. 

That  he  shall  have  yearly  for  his  support,  the  issues  and 
profits  of  all  the  premises,  and  shall  possess  the  same  service  for 
life,  if  he  well  behave  himself. 

The  right  of  nominating  a  chaplain  to  the  said  service  of 
roaster,  to  belong  to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens.  If  they 
shall  omit  to  appoint  within  a  month,  the  right  of  appointing 
shall  devolve  for  that  turn  to  the  Rector  or  Master  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  and  the  Fellows  of  the  same  College ;  and  if 
they  shall  omit  for  a  month  after  it  comes  to  their  knowledge, 
the  right  shall  devolve  for  that  turn  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's,  London  ;  and  if  they  shall  omit  for  one  month,  then 
to  return  to  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens. 

If  the  said  chaplain  shall  continue  in  any  sickness,  so  that  be 
cannot  exercise  his  said  office,  he  shall  have  the  issues  and  lu-ofit^ 
of  the  premises  for  one  year  from  the  commencement  of  bis 
sickness,  so  that  he  provide  one  of  his  scholars  or  another 
sufficient  man  for  the  instniction  of  bovs  iu  the  school.    And 
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afiter  that  year^  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  shall  provide 
another  who  shall  instruct  the  boys  there  during  such  illness^  or 
during  his  life  if  he  continue  ill^  so  that  the  incumbent  have 
half  the  profits  for  life^  and  the  person  exercising  the  office  the 
other  half;  and  after  the  decease  of  the  incumbent,  such 
instructor  shall  have  the  office  and  all  the  profits,  if  he  be  fit 

That  after  the  death  of  the  said  William  Ermysted,  the 
right  of  demising  the  premises  shall  belong  to  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  school  aforesaid^  so  that 
the  emoluments  arising  therefrom,  be  expended  in  the  support 
and  repair  of  the  said  schoolmaster  and  school. 

When  any  of  the  said  feofiees  sh^ll  die,  so  that  there  shall 
be  only  four  surviving,  the  survivors  shall  enfeoff  the  most 
discreet  and  wealthy  parishioners  of  Skipton,  to  the  number  of 
tliirteen,  of  and  in  the  said  premises,  and  so  for  ever. 

That  this  declaration,  and  all  writings  and  manuscripts 
concerning  the  service  aforesaid,  shall  for  ever  remain  in  a  chest 
in  the  vestry  of  the  church  of  Skipton,  under  three  locks  and 
three  several  keys ;  one  to  remain  with  the  incumbent  of  the 
school,  the  second  with  the  vicar  of  Skipton,  and  the  third  with 
the  wardens  of  Estby  and  £msey,  for  ever. 

The  whole  rental,  which  then  amounted  only  to  £9  15s.  4d. 
is  now  about  £600  per  annum. 

There  is  also  an  annual  payment  of  £4  4s.  lOd.  out  of  the 
land  revenues  of  the  Crown. 

Boys  are  admitted,  free  of  expense,  indefinitely  throughout 
the  parish* 

The  grammars  in  use,  are,  EngUih,  Ash,  Lowth,  and 
Murray ; — Latin,  Ward  s  edition  of  Lilly ; — Greek,  Eton,  West- 
minster, and  Neugent's  Port  Royal ;  Hebrew,  Robertson.  The 
master  is  required  to  explain  to  the  scholars,  Virgil,  Terence^ 
Ovid,  and  the  other  Latin  poets,  and  to  teach  them  to  compose 
epistles,  orations,  and  verses* 

Lady  Hastings's  Exhibitions  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
have  been  obtained  by  scholars  from  this  school,  but  no  applica- 
tion  has  been  made  for  several  years  past. 

William  Petyt,  Esq.,  in  1707^  gave  £200  for  the  support  of 
two  poor  scholars  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge. 

And  his  brother,  Sylvester  Petyt,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Staple 
Idu,   Holborn,  by  his  will    left    £24,048.     Old    South    Sea 
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Annuities^  now  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Accountant  Cknenf 
of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery^  to  the  credit  of  a  cause,  btitnkd, 
"Attorney  Genera]^  v.  Ord^  Petyt's  Charity,"  and  a  library  at 
Skipton, — ^the  gross  annual  income,  in  1815,  being  £721  9b.  2d. 
The  objects  of  which  donation  are,  persons,  whereyer  resident, 
standing  in  need  of  immediate  relief,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  trustees ;  and  amongst  whom  the  remainder  of  this  sum  is 
annually  distributed,  after  paying  £20  a  year  to  Christ  CoU^, 
Cambridge,  small  salaries  to  a  schoolmaster,  and  librarian  at 
Skipton,  and  for  putting  out    annually    about  fourteen    poor 
children  apprentices  in  the  county  of  York,  and  for  bnyiog 
books  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

The  present  master  is  the  ReT.  Thomas  Oartham,  M.  A.,  late 
fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

Stephen  Barret,  a  classical  teacher  of  considerable  eminence^ 
was  educated  at  this  schooL 

There  formerly  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  of  Skipton 
from  Broughton,  an  ancient  mansion,  the  residence  of  tlie 
Lamberts,  called  Winterwell  Hall,  probably  from  a  spring  on 
the  premises  which  was  never  frozen  in  winter ;  but  the  Hall 
had  almost  disappeared  before  the  Leeds  and  Lirerpool  Canal 
was  projected,  and  the  well  itself  was  swallowed  up  in  that  great 
public  work. 

Skipton  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  business,  and,  b? 
its  markets  and  fairs,  thrives  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
two  populous  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster.    The  market  is  on 
the  Saturday,  and  great  quantities  of  com  are  brought  eastward, 
chiefly  from   Knaresborough,  and  dispersed  from    hence  into 
different  parts  of  Craven,  and  into  the  noKh-eastem  parte  of 
Lancashire.    The  only  public  buildings  in  Skipton,  with  the 
exception   of  those  already  mentioned,  are  the  Town-Hall,  in 
which  the  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  West- 
Riding  are  held  once  in  the  year ;  and  the  National  Schools,  boilt 
by  subscription  in  1814  and  1816,  where  a  considerable  number 
of  boys  and  girls  receive  instruction  daily,  according  to  Dr.  Belfs 
system  of  education.    The  vale  of  Skipton  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  fertile  in  England.      It  contains  little  tillage,  but 
displays  the  most  luxuriant  meadows  and  pastures  that  are  any 
where  to  be  seen  ;  the  environs,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kildwick  and  Cross  Hills,  are  greatly  admired  by  tourists* 
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The  town  is  adnuitageoualy  and  pleasantly  situate  between 
the  rivers  Wharfe  and  Aire,  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal 
passes  through  it^  affording  great  facility  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods.  The  Earl  of  Thanet,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  holds  a  courts 
leet  annually;  and  sessions  for  the  West-Riding  are  held  at 
Midsummer,  in  the  Town-Hall,  a  neat  stone  building.  Skipton 
is  one  of  the  stations  named  in  the  new  Boundary  Act  (an 
appendage  to  the  Reform  Bill)  for  receiving  votes  at  the  election 
of  members  for  the  West-Riding  of  the  county.  Several  cotton 
mills  are  upon  the  streams  in  the  vicinity;  and  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cotton  give  employment  to  a  considerable  number 
of  persons. 

The  dissenting  places  of  worship  are,  a  chapel  each  for 
Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  the  Society  of  Friends ; 
besides  which,  one  for  the  Roman  Catholics  is  about  to  be 
erected,  towards  the  expense  of  which.  Miss  Frances  Tempest 
has  munificently  subscribed  £500. 

Skipton  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  district,  well  adapted 
to  grazing  and  feeding  cattle,  and  the  views  are  delightful  from 
many  of  the  hills  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  An  excellent 
weekly  market  is  held  here  on  Saturday ;  and  a  good  fair  for  fat 
cattle  and  sheep  every  alternate  Tuesday ;  the  annual  fairs  are 
March  25th,  Saturdays  before  Palm  and  Easter  Sundays,  the 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  after  Easter,  AVhitsun-Eve,  August  5th, 
and  November  23rd,  chiefly  for  sheep,  homed  cattle,  horses, 
pedlary,  &c; 

Bolton  Abbey  is  a  small  ehapehry,  the  population  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  persons. 

The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Cuthbert,  and  valued  in  the  parliamentary  return  at  £46 
Is.  lid.    It  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

A  priory  was  founded  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  Embsey,  by 
William  de  Meschines  and  Cecilia  his  wife,  in  the  year  1121, 
for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  continued 
there  about  thirty-three  years.  It  is  said,  by  tradition,  to  have 
been  transferred  to  this  place  on  the  following  account  — ''  The 
founders  were  now  dead,  and  had  left  a  daughter  who  had 
adopted  her  mother's  name,  Romille,  and  was  married  to  William 
Fitz-Duncan,  nephew  of  Darid,  King  of  Scotland.  They  had 
issue  a  son,  commonly  called  the  Boy  of  Egremond,  (one  of  his 
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grand&ther's  baronies,  where  he  was  probably  born,)  who. 
surriFing  an  elder  brother,  became  the  last  hope  of  the  fiunilj. 
In  the  deep  solitude  of  the  woods,  betwixt  Bolton  and  Bwden, 
four  miles  up  the  river,  the  Wharfe  suddenly  contracts  itself  to 
a  rocky  channel,  little  more  than  four  feet  wide,  and  poun 
through  the  tremendous  fissure  with  a  rapidity  proportiooed  to 
its  confinement  The  place  was  then,  as  it  is  yet,  called  the 
Strid,  from  a  feat  often  exercised  by  persons  of  more  agUity  than 
prudence,  who  stride  from  brink  to  brink,  r^;ardles8  of  the 
destruction  which  waits  a  filtering  step.  8ach  was  the  fate  of 
young  Romille,  who  inconsiderately  bounding  oyer  the  diasm 
with  a  greyhound  in  his  leash,  the  animal  hung  back,  and  drew 
his  unfortunate  master  into  the  torrent.  The  misfortune  is  said 
to  hare  occasioned  the  translation  of  the  priory  from  Embsey  to 
Bolton,  which  was  the  nearest  eligible  site  to  the  place  where 
it  happened.'*  One  of  the  gates  of  the  priory  still  remains ;  and 
by  stopping  up  its  openings,  has  been  converted  into  a  dwelling, 
(the  ground  floor  being  one  large  room,)  and  been  used  as  an 
occasional  residence  by  the  Duke  of  Deronshire.  This  priory 
was  dissolved  on  the  11th  of  June,  1540,  its  revenues  being 
valued  at  £212  ds.  4d. ;  and  in  1543,  it  was  granted  to  Henry 
Cliflbrd,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  in  which  family  it  remained  till 
1635  ;  when  Elisabeth,  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Henry, 
the  last  Earl  of  Cumberland,  marrying  Richard,  the  first  Earl  of 
Burlington,  carried  the  demesnes  into  that  famDy,  whose 
daughter,  Charlotte,  sole  heiress,  married,  in  1748,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  in  whose  family  the  property  still  continues. 

The  remains  of  the  priory  being  surrounded  by  bold  and 
majestic  high  grounds,  are  scarcely  seen  until  the  traveller 
arrives  on  the  spot  Bdton  Priory  stands  upon  a  beautifal 
curviture  of  the  Wharfe,  on  a  level  sufficiently  elevated  to 
protect  it  from  inundations,  and  low  enough  for  every  purpose 
of  picturesque  effect.  In  the  latter  respect,  it  has  no  equal 
among  the  northern  houses,  perhaps  not  in"  the  kingdom. 
Opposite  to  the  east  window  of  the  priory  church,  the  river 
washes  a  rock  nearly  perpendicular.  To  the  south,  all  is  soft 
and  delicious;  but  the  glories  of  Bolton  are  on  the  m»tli. 
Whatever  the  most  fastidious  taste  could  require  to  constitute 
a  perfect  landscape,  is  not  only  found,  but  in  its  proper  place. 
In  front,  and  immediately  under  the  eye,  lies  a  smooth  expanse 
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of  park-like  enclosure^  spotted  with  native  elm^  ash^  &c.,  of  the 
finest  growth  ;  on  the  rights  an  oak.wood^  with  jutting  points  of 
grey  rock ;  on  the  left^  a  rising  copse.  Still  forward  are  seen 
the  aged  groves  of  Bolton  Park,  the  growth  of  centuries ;  and 
farther  yet,  the  barren  and  rocky  distances  of  Simonseat  and 
Bardonfell,  contrasted  with  the  warmth,  fertility,  and  luxuriant 
foliage  of  the  valley  below.  About  half  a  mile  above  Bolton,  the 
valley  closes,  aod  on  either  side  the  Wharfe  is  overhung  by 
deep  and  solemn  woods,  from  which  huge  perpendicular  masses 
of  grit  stone  jut  out  at  intervals.  Here  a  tributary  stream 
rushes  from  a  water.&ll,  and  bursts  through  a  woody  glen  to 
mingle  its  waters  with  Wharfe.  There  the  Wharfe  itself  is 
nearly  lost  in  a  deep  cleft  of  the  rock,  and  next  becomes  an 
homed  flood,  enclosing  a  woody  island ;  sometimes  it  reposes  for 
a  moment,  and  then  resumes  its  native  character,  lively,  irregular, 
impetuous.  The  cleft  mentioned  above  is  the  tremendous  Strid. 
This  chasm,  being  incapable  of  receiring  the  winter  floods,  has 
formed  on  either  side  a  broad  strand  of  native  gritstone,  full  of 
rock  basins,  or  pots  of  the  lin,  which  bear  witness  to  the  restless 
impetuosity  of  so  many  northern  torrents.  But  if  the  Wharfe  is 
here  lost  to  the  eye,  it  repays  another  sense  by  its  deep  and 
solemn  roar,  like  the  voice  of  the  angry  spirit  of  the  waters, 
heard  far  above  and  beneath,  amidst  the  silence  of  the  sur- 
rounding woods.  The  terminating  objects  of  the  landscape  are 
the  remains  of  Barden  Tower,  interesting  from  their  form  and 
situation,  but  still  more  so  from  the  recollection  which  they 
excite.  The  principal,  remains  of  Bolton  Priory  now  standing 
were  parts  of  the  church.  The  choir  is  still  used  as  a  parochial 
chapel.  Over  the  west  door  are  two  escutcheons ;  that  on  the 
north  displays  the  CHfibrd's  arms,  the  other  on  the  south  side, 
a  cross  formee.  The  want  of  a  tower  detracts  much  from  the 
beauty  of  the  building. 

Here  is  a  free  school,  founded  about  1698  or  I7OO9  by  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  who  endowed  the  same  with  an  annual 
rent-charge  of  £20 ;  besides  this  there  are  some  rents,  which, 
in  the  whole,  amount  to  £99  7^  6d.  The  school  is  for  Latin 
and  Greek ;  and  for  the  poor  people,  English,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  on  paying  Is.  per  quarter.    - 

Bolton-Bridge  had  anciently  a  chapel,  like  many  others,  for 
the  benefit  of  travellers.    The  town  field,  a  plain  of  inexhaustible 
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fertility,  stretched  from  the  bridge  to  the  priory  wall ;  and  en 
this  Prince  Rupert  is  said  by  tradition  to  hare  encamped  od  his 
iifay  to  Marston-Moor,  in  July,  1644. 

In  the  township  of  Barden  is  a  private  ftinily  chapd,  not 
subject  to  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  served  by  the  miiiister 
of  Bolton. 

The  old  tower  of  Barden  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  ax 
lodges  belonging  to  the  forest  of  that  place,  and  originally 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  keepers  and  protection  of 
the  deer.  But  the  retired  habits  of  Henry,  Lord  Clifford, 
leading  him  to  prefer  the  retreat  of  Barden,  to  the  buatle  of  his 
greater  houses,  he  enlarged  this  lodge  for  the  reception  d 
himself  and  a  modest  train  of  followers.  His  son,  a  very  different 
character,  only  occasionally  resided  here,  and  till  the  latter  days 
of  the  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
totally  neglected  by  the  family.  From  the  inventory  taken  in 
1572,  after  the  death  of  the  second  earl,  it  appears  that  the  hall 
and  kitchen  were  iiimished,  but  the  bed-rooms  were  empty. 
When  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  succeeded  to  her  inheritance, 
Barden  had  become  a  ruin,  which  she  repaired  in  16579  ^  ^ 
expense  of  £100;  there  is  an  inscription  over  the  principal 
entrance  to  that  effect.  After  1676,  Barden  was  occasionally 
the  residence  of  the  Burlington  family;  and  in  177^,  it  was 
entire.  The  lead  and  timbers  of  the  roof  have  since  been  taken 
away,  and  it  has  now  put  on  that  picturesque  form  which  only 
dilapidating  remains  have  the  privilege  of  assuming. 

BAKNSLEY. 

The  populous  market  town  of  Bamsley  is  situate  in  the 
parish  of  Silkstone,  on  the  high-road  from  Sheffield  to  Leeds, 
being  distant  from  the  latter  town  nineteen,  and  firom  the 
former  fourteen  miles.  Though  a  place  of  oonsideraUe  import- 
ance,  (with  a  population  of  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  persons)  it  is  only  a  township  to  Silkstone.  A  market 
is  held  here  every  Wednesday,  and  fairs  the  Wednesday  before 
February  28th,  May  13th,  and  October  11th,  for  horses,  homed 
cattle,  &a 

The  benefice  is  a  perpetual  curacy  under  Silkstone.  The 
church,  recently  built,   is  a  good  edifice,  comprising  a  nave, 
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cbancel^  and  aisles^  with  an  embattled  tawer  at  the  west  end. 
There  is  some  excellent  stained  glass  in  the  east  window.  A  new 
episcopal  chapel  has  recently  been  erected  here.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Wire  drawing  was  formerly  almost  the  entire  trade  of  this 
town,  but  it  has  now  giren  place  to  the  manufiicturing  of  flax, 
bleaching  of  linen  yams,  weaving  of  linen  doth,  ducks,  diapers, 
damasks,  &&,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
The  wire  drawing  business  is  also  carried  on  here,  and  Bamsley 
is  said  to  produce  the  best  wire  for  needles,  &c.  in  the  kingdom. 
There  are  also  three  extensive  iron  foundries  for  the  casting 
and  making  of  steam  engines,  pots,  grates,  &c.  GFreat  quantities 
of  free  and  grindstones  are  obtained  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Excellent  coal  mines  are  also  wrought  here ;  the  beds  of  coal  are 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  thick.  This  place  is  well  situated  for 
trade,  and  in  addition  to  its  ample  supply  of  fuel,  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  canal  navigation.  The  land  about  Bamsley  is 
remakably  good,  and  equally  famous  for  its  growth  of  wheat 
and  other  grain,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  There  is 
a  free  grammar  school  here,  founded  and  endowed  by  Thomas 
Kerresforth,  gent.,  in  the  year  1665;  and  chapels  for  the 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Catholics. 

The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow,  and  the  houses 
old;  but  as  the  latter  are  gradually  giving  way  to  modern 
erections,  the  town  is  constantly  improving  in  its  appearance. 
The  Duke  of  Leeds  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  holds  annually 
a  court  baron,  when  a  constable  is  appointed ;  a  court  leet  is  also 
held  within  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  every  third  Saturday,  in 
wbich  debts  can  be  sued  for  under  five  pounds ;  and  the  magis- 
trates sit  every  Wednesday.  A  town-hall  is  now  being  erected, 
near  the  church  of  St.  Mary.  Bamsley  is  one  of  the  stations 
named  in  the  new  Boundary  Act,  for  receiving  votes  at  the 
election  of  members  to  represent  the  West-Riding  of  the  county. 
The  country  around  Barnsley  is  hilly  and  picturesque.  About 
three  miles  hence,  on  the  road  to  Sheffield,  is  Wentworth  Castle, 
the  elegant  mansion  of  T.  F.  W.  V.  Wentworth,  Esq.,  finely 
situated,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country. 
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Cumherworih  is  a  considerable  chapelry,  with  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-five  inhabitants.  The  benefice  is 
a  perpetual  curacy. 

Wortbrough  is  a  village  and  chapelry^  in  the  parish  of 
Darefield^  and  same  wapentake  as  Bamsley^  three  miles  soutli 
from  that  town,  and  eleven  from  Sheffield,  situated  dose  to 
a  branch  of  the  Dean  and  Dove  Canal,  and  near  to  a  deep  valley 
called  Worsbrough  Dale,  where  are  iron  and  glass  works,  witb 
a  manufactory  for  paper ;  several  collieries  are  also  in  the  vidnity. 
The  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  small,  neat  and  andent 
edifice,  with  a  low  tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire :  the  living  is 
a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Bowen  Cooke, 
vicar  of  Darefield;  the  present  curate  is  the  Rev.  Benjamio 
Hopkins.  There  is  a  free  school,  with  a  small  endowment,  aod 
a  Sunday  school. 

Wentworth  Castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  Frederick  Venon 
Wentworth,  Esq.,  is  seated  on  an  eminence  near  Bamsley,  in 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  park. 

The  mansion,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  eminent  fortress, 
was  built  about  the  year  1730,  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Staflwd, 
of  whom  there  is  a  good  marble  statue,  by  Ruysbreack,  standing 
in  the  centre  of  its  area,  much  injured  by  time  and  neglect 
It  is  a  large  quadrangular  building,  and  over  the  centre  window 
of  the  north  front,  are  the  arms  of  the  founders.  The  east 
front  of  this  noble  mansion  is  of  a  modem  character,  and  was 
erected  by  William,  Earl  of  StrafiPord,  about  1770.  Its  arehi- 
tecture  is  at  once  both  elegant  and  rich.  In  the  interior 
are  a  great  many  spacious  and  elegant  rooms ;  but  its  greatest 
beauty  is  to  be  found  in  the  gallery,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  long,  by  twenty-four  broad,  and  thirty  high,  divided 
into  three  divisions  by  magnificent  pillars  of  marble  with  gOt 
capitals.  This  room,  as  well  as  others  in  the  house,  is  oriuu 
mented  with  statues,  and  several  pictures  by  Vaodyck,  Sir 
P.  Lely,  Vanderhelst,  &c  The  Rev.  R.  Warner,  in  his  tour, 
calls  this  house  a  heavy  tasteless  building. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OP  THE  POPULATION  OP  THE 
PLACES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  PRECEDING  WORK. 


LEEDS,  PARISH  OF. 
Liioa  Towir :— i 
Eut  Division, 

Middle  and  Kirkgate  Division, 
MiU  HUl  Divifflon, 

Upper  and  Lower  NortluEast  Division, 

Nortli-West  Division,  Lower  and  Upper 

Soath  Division, 
Upper  Division, 

Hnnslet, 

Holbeck, 

Beeaton, 

Annley, 

Wortlcy, 

Famley, 

Headingley  with  Barley  and  Kirkstall, 

Bramley, 

Chapel-Allerton, 

Potter-Newton, 

Total, 


CALVERLEY,  PARISH  OP. 


Calverley  and  Parsley, 
Bolton, 

vol*.  II. 


{ 


12,413 
4,927 
3,a3l 

14,402 
9,619 
9,797 
7,602 
6,549 
3,262 

12,004 
11,210 
2,128 
5,159 
5,944 
1,591 
3,849 
7,039 
1,934 
863 


123,323 


2,637 
671 


3p 
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Idle, 
Pndacj 


Curlton, 
Oniieley, 

Rawden, 
xcsdoOf 


Bndford, 

Bowling, 

North  Bierlej, 

EcdeshUl, 

Manningham, 

AllertoDf 

Clayton, 

Hairorth, 

Hflaton, 

Horton, 

Shiplsjy 

Thofnton, 

Wi]id«n, 


Otley, 

Bmnhope, 

Poole^ 


Addle, 
Cookzidge, 


Total, 
GU18ELEY,  PARISH  OF. 


Total, 
BRADFORD,  PARISH  OF. 


Total, 
OTLBT,  PARISH  OF. 


Total, 
ADDLE,  PARISH  OF. 


5,416 
7,460 

16,184 


181 
1,604 

3,4^ 
2,059 

2,761 
10,030 


28,233 
5,958 
7,254 
2.570 
S,564 
1,733 
4,4$9 
5,835 
1,452 

10,782 
1,926 
5^ 
2,252 

76,996 


31,161 

315 

3,835 


Eocnpi 
Arthiogtos, 


Total, 


1,063 
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JUwoodley,    . 
Dnnkervnck, 

fiMtKeiwick, 

Weaidley, 

'WeetoD, 

Wike, 


HAREWOOD,  PABISH  OF. 


SwflBngtoD, 

fiftdthain, 

Fairbuni, 


SWILLINGTON,  PARISH  OP. 

•  •  •  a 

LEDSHAH,  PARISH  OF 


Total, 
KIPPAX,  PABISH  OF. 


Kippuc, 

Tborner, 


142 
261 
894 
865 
169 
822 
168 
142 


Total, 
BAEDSEY,  PARISH  OF. 

.                                      a                                      .                                       ■                                      . 
.... 

Total, 
WHITEIRK,  PARISH  OF. 

•  •                             •                             • 

•  •                             ■                              ■                              • 
•                             •                              •                              ■ 

•  •                             •                             •                             • 

Total, 
;WICK.IN.ELHET,  PARISH  OF. 

a                                      .                                      •                                      .                                      • 

•  .                                      .                                      • 

.                                      .                                      •                                      . 

•  «                                      .                                      . 
..... 

Total, 

2,463 

Budfley, 
I'f eihenome. 

381 

21 

352 

Aiutliorpe, 
'tScacraft, 
Temple  Newwm, 
Thorp  Stapleton, 

169 

918 

1,468 

19 

2,574 

BRB 

Berwick, 

Kiddal  and  Potterton, 

M cnrwick  and  Scholes, 

Bambow, 

fionndliay. 

Ll,608 
814 

1,922 

523 

286 
248 
465 


944 


1,901 
824 
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SSudwell, 
SeKioft, 


CoUingfaim, 

'   CMtleford,     . 
GlaM  Hoogfatoo, 


Total, 

COLLIKGHAM,  PARISH  OF. 

IfETHLEY,  PARISH  OF. 
.  ■  •  • 

CA8TLEF0RD,  PARISH  OF. 


Total, 


ROTHWELL,  PARISH  OP. 

Rothwell  mih  Rothwell  Hugh, 

MiddletoD,  .  .  •  - 

Oulton  with  Woodletfoid, 

Thoipi,  .  .  .  .  • 

Carlton  with  Lofthonie, 

Total, 

WAKEFIELD,  PARISH  OF 

Alverthtnpe  with  ThornM, 

Horhuiy,  .... 

Stanley  with  Wnnthorpe, 

Wakefield,  .... 

Total, 


DEWSBURT,  PARISH  OF. 


Dewihuiy, 
Osaett, 

SoothiU, 
Hartehead-cunuCUfton, 


Total, 
ARDSLEY,  PARISH  OF. 


Ardflley,  Eaat, 
Wert, 


248 
168 

8,U1 


414 

1,593 

1,141 

446 

1,587 


2,638 

976 

1,496 

62 

1,463 

6,635 


4,859 

2,400 

5,047 

12,233 

24^ 


8,272 
5,325 
8,849 
2,408 

19,854 


853 
1,450 


Total, 


2,803 
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BATIiEY,  PARISH  OF. 


Batley, 
Churwdl, 
Gildenome, 
Morley, 


Cleckheaton, 

Brighlington, 

Oomemll, 

Hecknumdwike, 

Hnsflwoith, 

liTenedge, 

Tong, 

Wyke, 


Total, 


BIRSTALU  PARISH  OF. 


Total, 


4,841 
1,023 
1,652 
3,819 

11,335 


8,317 
1,676 
6,189 
2,793 
878 
5,265 
2,067 
1,918 

24,103 


ALMONDBURY,  PARISH  OF 
Almondbnry  Township, 
AoBtonley  Township, 
South  CroBsIand,     . 
Funley  Tyas, 
Holme, 

Honley  Chapelry, 
LoQ^rths, 
Lmthwaite, 
liOekwood, 
Mtfsden,  (put  of  C.) 
Moldiam, 
Tbong,  Nether,  C. 
Upper,  T. 

Total, 


7,086 

1,420 

2,258 

849 

630 

4,523 

758 

2,852 

3,134 

1,698 

2,746 

1,004 

1,648 

30,606 


HUDDER8FIELD,  PARISH  OF. 


Golor  Township, 

Huddenfield, 

Lindley, 

Longwood, 

Manden,  (part  of,) 

Scammonden, 

Slaitbwaite, 


3,143 
19,035 

2,306 

2,111 
642 
912 

2,892 


Total, 


31,041 
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KIRKBURTON,  PARISH  OF 


Ctftworth  Township, 

dxmberworth, 

Fonlston, 

Hepwwth, 

KirkbnrtOD, 

Shelley, 

Shepley^ 

Thnntonland, 

Wooldale, 


Tetel, 
KIRKHEATON,  PARISH  OF 


DtltOD, 

Kirkheaton, 
LeptoD, 
Whitley,  Upfper, 


Total, 


SADDLEWORTH,  fonning  ptrt  of  Rochdale  Parish, 

HALIFAX,  PARISH  OF. 

BarUaLand, 

EUand-cnm-Greetlaiid, 

Eirii^jdeD, 

Fizhy, 

Hali&z, 

Heptonatall, 

Hipperitolme-cmn-Brigfaoiiso, 

Langfteld, 
Ifidgiey, 
Nmlaadf 
OwndoD, 
Owram,  North, 
■     South, 
Raitrick, 
Riahworth, 
Shelt; 


Sowerby 

Soylaad, 

Stamland, 

Stansfield, 

Wadswoith, 

Wsrley, 


Total, 


1,796 
1,180 
1,573 
1,239 
2,650 
1,S19 
893 

\jm 

3,99S 
15,731 


3,090 

2,755 

a,S29 

885 

10,030 

2,292 
6,500 
1,933 
348 
15,383 
4,661 
4,577 
2,514 
2,409 
1,618 

8,871 
10,184 
6,751 
3,031 
1,536 
2,614 
4,060 
6,457 
3,589 
3,037 
8^263 
5,198 
5,685 

109,899 
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BINOLEY,   PARISH  OF. 

Bingloy  and  Mlcklethindte,            ....  8,036 

Morton,  Eon  and  Weal,         ....  1,219 

Total,  9,355 

KEIOHLEY,  PABISH  OF. 

KaJghley,              .....  11,17& 

SKIPTON,  PABISH  OF 

Saidcn,         ...  214 

Bolton  Abbey,  112 

Dnaghton,    ......  223 

£mb«y  with  Eaatby,              ....  891 

Halton,  Eaat,  with  Boltcm,  .144 

Skipton,                 .....  4,181 

Total,                               .  5,765 

SILKSTONE,  PARISH  OF. 

Baniiley,               .....  10,380 

Bretton,        ......  427 

Cumberworih,       .....  1,374 

Dodaworth,  ......  1,179 

Hoyland  Swaine,                    ....  748 

Silkstone,      ......  1,010 

Stainborongh,         .....  304 

Thmgoland,                  .....  1,147 

Total,        .               .  16,519 


No.  II. 


JAMES   NAYLER. 

At  |Mge  323  of  VoL  I,  in  tho  note,  inll  be  found  tome  eztncts  reUtm  to  thr 
life  of  James  Najler.  There  the  chincter  of  this  remarkable  indiridinl  t» 
greatly  misrepresented.  We  recommend  our  readers  to  peruse  a  Tract  wiitten  by 
Jos«^h  Gumey  Bevan,  oontaining  the  life  of  James  Nayler,  written  irith  greit 
impartiality  and  care.  It  appears  certain  that  Nayler  was  a  deluded  person  at  ooe 
time  of  his  life,  but  it  iqipears  equally  certain  that  he  wss  restored.  Mr.  Befsa 
says, — ^  I  haye  thought  it  might  be  useful,  even  at  thu  length  of  time  from  the 
suffoaings  of  James  Nayler,  to  give  some  more  complete  view  of  his  life  than  jet 
has  been  done.  He  is  still  dted  as  an  irrefutable  proof  of  the  supposed  danger 
of  adopting  principles  in  religion  such  as  those  which  the  Quakers  |Hofew  to  hddL 
This  was  probably  what  the  parliament  of  1656  would  have  desired,  if  not  v]ist 
they  intended  by  their  cruel  sentence ;  and  as  in  this  respect  they  imitated  their 
high-church  predecessors,  in  the  use  of  the  scourge,  the  mutilating  knife,  and  the 
dungeon ;  so  at  present,  men  who  profess  to  abhor  the  principles  of  the  long 
parliament,  still  join  irith  it  in  that  disposition  which  led  to  such  rigorous  ooDdnd ; 
namely,  a  deaire  to  villify  the  body  of  which  Nayler  was  a  conspicuous  member. 
It  is  certainly  difficult  to  appreciate  the  motives  of  men ;  and  in  this  instance, 
time,  which  often  assists  in  their  deyclopment,  has  not  brought  any  facts  to  I^t 
which  were  not  known  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  about  to  treat.  But  when,  as 
I  haye  elsewhere  remarked,  we  perceive  the  parliament  of  1656  scarcely  Eparing 
the  life  of  Nayler,  (for  a  motion  was  made  that  hia  punishment  should  be  death,) 
and  inflicting  on  him  pains  that  would  not  have  been  uncongenial  to  the  times  of 
a  Nero  or  a  Diodesian ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  acton  in  the  business  for* 
which  he  was  punished,  were  even  not  arraigned ;  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
the  purpose  of  the  severity  then,  like  that  of  the  obloquy  cast  on  the  memory  of 
Nayler  now,  was  to  render  odious  the  principles  of  the  Quakers. 

^*  I  therefore  wish,  if  the  memory  of  James  Nayler  may  not  rest  peaceably,  with 
the  people  who  are  not  ashamed  to  have  had  him  among  the  number  of  thear  earij 
adherents,  that  the  public  may  see  the  whole  man,  and  not  estimate  the  tenor  of 
his  life  from  a  moment  of  disease.  That  he  fell  is  not  denied,  but  that  he  roee 
from  his  fidl  is  equally  true;  and  it  shows  that  either  he  possessed  principles 
which,  in  the  hours  of  his  retreat,  were  sufficient  to  discover  to  him  his  errors,  <v 
that  he  acquired  them  in  his  humiliation.      Wc  are  not  informed  that  be  was 
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bUierwue  after  his  restoration,  than  he  had  been  previous  to  Iiis  downfall,  that  is, 
an  approved  Quaker ;  therefore  to  the  dne  and  light  application  of  the  doctrine 
which  that  society  teaches,  it  is  at  least  as  fiur  to  attribute  his  recorery  as  his  fall/* 

The  following  account  of  Nayler's  last  days  and  character  we  also  insert. 
^' James  Nayler  did  not  long  survire  his  imprisonment  He  died  in  October^  1660^ 
and  but  litde  account  is  transmitted  to  us  respecting  him,  after  his  being  set  at 
liberty.  George  Whitehead,  who  lodged  with  him  at  a  house  in  London,  in  1659 
and  1660,  bears  this  testimony  of  him^  *■  that  ho  was  revived  by  the  Lord*s  power, 
and  in  measure  restored  to  his  ancient  testimony,  and  to  bear  the  same  publicly  in 
divers  parts  of  the  nation,  as  the  Lord  enabled  him,  both  in  his  ministry  and 
writings :  and,*  adds  Whitehead,  *  he  walked  in  much  brotherly  love  and  sim- 
plicity among  us,  until  his  end  came.* 

^^  We  have  also  a  short  account  of  Nayler  from  Thomas  EUwood,  who,  before 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  had  met  with  him,  while  visiting 
at  Isaac  Pennington*s,  at  Chalfont,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Edward  Borrough  being 
also  present,  was  discoursing  with  tho  fatlier  of  Thomas  Ellwood,  rei^ecting 
Predestination;  which  doctrine  Ellwood,  tho  &ther,  espoused;  when  Nayler 
interposing,  *  handled  the  subject  with  so  much  perspicuity  and  clear  demonstra- 
tion, that  his  reasoning  seemed  to  be  irresistible:*  and  this  surprised  young 
Ellwood  tho  more,  as  the  appearance  of  Nayler  was  that  of  a  plain  simple 
husbandman  or  shepherd. 

^  Since  tho  first  arrival  of  James  Nayler  in  London,  in  the  year  1654,  it  doth 
not  i^pear  that  he  had  over  revisited  his  habitation ;  if  indeed,  at  all  since  the 
time  of  his  quitting  it  in  1652.  At  length  he  set  out  homewards,  and  was  noticed 
by  a  friend  as  he  passed  through  Huntingdon,  to  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  so  awful  as 
that  he  appeared  to  be  redeemed  from  the  world.  It  is  not  known  whether,  soon 
afler  this  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  6r  had  been  robbed  and  abused.  A  country 
man  found  him,  in  the  latter  part  of  tho  day,  in  a  field  near  King*8  Bippon ;  and 
he  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Holm,  A  physician  attended  him, 
and  he  was  inquired  of,  whether  ho  desired  to  see  any  of  liis  London  friends ; 
which  ho  declined.  On  having  his  clothes  shifted,  he  said.  ^  You  have  refreshed 
my  body,  the  Lord  refresh  your  souls  ;*  net  long  after  which  ho  departed  in  peace, 
aged  about  forty-four  years.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Rippon.  About  two 
hours  before  his  decease,  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  the  following  words : — *  There 
is  a  spirit  that  I  feel,  that  delights  to  do  no  evil,  nor  to  revenge  any  wrong,  but 
delights  to  endure  all  things,  in  hope  to  enjoy  its  own  in  the  end.  Its  hope  is  to 
outlive  all  wrath  and  contention,  and  to  weary  out  all  exaltation  and  cruelty,  or 
whatever  is  of  a  nature  contrary  to  itself.  It  sees  to  the  end  of  all  temptations ; 
as  it  bears  no  evil  in  itself,  so  it  conceives  none  in  thoughts  to  any  other.  If  it  be 
betrayed,  it  bears  it ;  for  its  ground  and  spring  is  the  mercies  and  forgiveness  of 
Crt>d.  Its  crown  is  meekness,  its  life  is  everlasting  love,  unfeigned ;  and  takes  its 
kingdom  with  intreaty,  and  not  with  contention,  and  keeps  it  by  lowliness  of  mind. 
In  God  alone  it  can  rejoice,  though  none  else  regard  it,  or  can  own  its  life.  It  is 
conceived  in  sorrow,  and  brought  forth  without  any  to  pity  it ;  nor  doth  it 
murmur  at  grief  and  oppression.  It  never  rejoicetli  but  through  sufferings ;  for 
with  the  world's  joy  it  is  murdered.  I  found  it  alone,  being  forsaken.  I  have 
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fellowBhip  therein  with  them  who  lived  in  dens^  and  deeolate  places  of  the  ciitL ; 
who,  through  death,  obtained  thia  nrarrection,  and  eternal  holy  life.* 

**  Daring  the  time   of  James  Najler^s  tnTela  and  impviaonment,  he  hid 
firequent  recourae  to  the  preia.     Borne  of  hia  writinga  were  doctrinal,  and  nuaj  of 
them  oontroreratal.    Some  of  the  latter  contain  an  asperity  of  language,  niiick 
appean  111  adapted  to  convince  eidier  the  opponent  or  hia  adherents.    The  writii^ 
of  Nayler,  howerer,  are  not  eminent  Ibr  these ;  and,  in  cstimatittg  how  &r  in 
author  haa  exceeded  the  point  of  ri^^t,  we  should  allow  for  the  fmvocaijuaa ;  and 
great  provocation  waa  certainly  given  to  our  elder  Frienda,  hy  the  nuaappreheDwn 
of  their  principles.     This  occasioned  their  adversaries  to  charge  them  with  opinioDS 
(often  monstrous  enough)  which  they  did  not  hold.     Such,  however,  is  the  impa- 
tience of  our  minds,  that  we  find  it  eaaier  to  cry  down  an  opinion  whkh  chabes 
with  our  own,  than  to  examine  it  with  coolneas ;  and  to  inveigh  against  ita  an^or, 
than  to  denre  his  instruction.     While  this  is  the  case,  debate  is  not  likely  to  oft 
out  truth ;  but  when  the  time  shall  come  that  auch  aa  profess  the  name  of  Chiist, 
shall  infuse  into  their  controversies  sll  the  gentleness,  foibearance  and  love,  whidt 
his  religion  enjoins,  it  is  probable  that  Christianity  will  be  advanced  by  the  supenor 
conviction  iriiich  will  attend  the  discussion  of  its  votaries.     May  the  mind  diat  is 
eottvinoed  of  these  truths,  suffer  them  to  operate  as  a  rule  of  ita  conduct ;  and  this 
be  one  to  cany  on  the  woric  which  it  deairea  to  aee  aooomplished.    A  collection  ws 
made  in  171 6,  of  auch  of  NayWa  writings  aa  were  thought  suitable  for  rdmpresmm ; 
but  this  haa  also  been  long  rinee  out  of  print. 

^*  On  a  review  of  the  life  and  writings  of  James  Nayler,  he  appean  to  ha^ 
been  a  man  of  no  mean  abiUtaes,  and  of  great  nncerity ;  but  tinctured  widi  itbst 
will  generally  be  esteemed  an  excess  of  credulity ;  not  only  as  to  his  own  gifts, 
but  also  in  estimating  the  pretensions  of  others.  But  he  scans  remarhable  for  dd 
quality  more  than  for  patience  under  sufferings ;  snd  quiet  resignation  to  idiat  he 
believed  to  be  divinely  enjoined  or  permitted.  To  this  quality,  aa  the  means,  we 
may  atbribute  his  restoration  to  soundness  of  judgment,  and  the  calmness  of  ha 
closing  moments. 

**  After  an,  probably  his  life  will  be  viewed  through  the  medium  whidi  esch 
one  has  been  accustomed  to  use.  The  scoffer  at  religion  will  think  him  a  foel ; 
the  deist  a  madman ;  the  professor  of  religion,  who  measures  sll  things  by  hn 
finite  unenlightened  reason,  snd  rejects  the  notion  of  Divine  influence,  will  exah 
at  hia  fell ;  but  the  believer  in  this  influence,  who  counts  the  cost  of  his  faith,  and 
haa  descried  the  dsngers  of  the  right  hand  as  well  as  of  the  left,  will  at  least  view 
his  story  with  instruction ;  if  not  be  induced  by  it  to  adhere  more  closely  to  that 
guide,  which  alone  can  preserve  man  firom  felling ;  but  which  repeated  devistion^ 
may  conceal  from  the  view.** 


No.  III. 


MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT, 
FROM  « GOOCH'S  KEY  TO  THE  PLEDGES." 


(It  li  to  be  remembered  by  the  reader  that  the  Peel  Miniitry  was  fai  power 
when  the  fi^Uowing  articlea  were  written.) 


BRADFORD. 

Hardy,  Johk,  reelected,  of  Low-Moor,  Bradford,  and  Heath  Hall,  near 
Wakefield,  a  barrister  and  an  iron-maater,  and  holds  the  life  office  of  the  chief 
steward  of  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  performed  by  deputy,  with  near  £978  per 
annum.     Wa»  returned  second  for  the  borough  in  1832. 

Pledge*, — ^**  He  had  voted  for  the  abolition  of  impressment ;  for  the  relief  of 
m^chant  seamen  from  paying  to  Greenwich  Hospital ;  for  the  Sabbath  observance 
bills.  Mr.  Haidy  then  declared  that  he  was  a  warm  advocate  of  religious  liberty, 
and  had  brought  in  a  bill  for  allowing  religious  assemblies  in  private  houses.  It 
had  been  reported  that  he  had  said  in  his  committee,  *  that  he  would  support  the 
present  administration,  and  that  it  deserved  a  fair  trial.*  Now  he  declared  that 
this  was  absolutely  fidse.**— Jifoe^/bni  Ohtervery  January  8.  *'  He  would  not 
tie  himself  to  the  car  of  any  political  faction  whatever.** — lUdy  Jmwary  15.— 
Voted,  during  last  parliament,  for  abolition  of  flogging,  baUot,  repeal  of  window 
tax,  and  com  laws.  Sabbath  observance  bill,  to  abolish  unmerited  sinecures,  for  short 
parliaments,  for  inquiiy  into  pension  list,  &c  &e. 

Lbtbb,  E.  O.,  re»elected,  of  Manningham  Hall,  Biadford,  and  deputy  lieuten- 
ant of  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
in  1832. 

Pledgee,^^"  I  would  rather  represent  the  borough  of  Bradford  than  ten 
thousand  boroughs  besides.  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  .never  to  go  again,  and 
I  believe  that  I  should  never  have  gone  again,  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  not 
laimed  the  flame  of  liberty  within  my  breast  till  it  burned  up  all  other  con- 
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siderations.  I  have  tuffcrcd  materially  in  mj  lioaltli.  I  wvnt  to  pariiament,  ac 
you  all  remember,  stoat  and-  robust,  and  come  back  a  shrimp.** — Bradford 
Obierver^  January  15.  **  He  hoped  he  and  his  colleague  should  be  aUe  to  woric 
together,  so  as  to  show  the  world  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  workied  well  for 
Bradford.**— ^S'MMuT  Spaeeh,  Ibid.  He  voted,  Uwt  parliament,  agunst  Irish 
coercion  bill,  for  repeal  of  malt  and  other  taxea,  the  ballot,  short  parliamenta,  and 
other  motions  of  the  like  kind. 

HALIFAX. 

Wood,  Ghablis,  re-elected,  of  Uckelton  Hall,  Doncaiter,  elder  ton  of  Sr  F. 
Wood,  Bart,  of  Baraaby,  Toriuhire.  He  sat  for  Grimsby  and  Wareham,  and  in 
1832  was  elected  for  this  boroagh,  second  on  the  polL 

Pledgee. — Late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Grey  and  Melbourne  minis- 
tries, with  a  salary  of  £2500  a  year,  and  had  been  prerkiaaly  private  seerataiy  to 
Earl  Grey,  whoso  son.in.law  he  is.  ""  The  goverament  to  which  I  belonged  has  bees 
employed  in  canying  out  reform.  In  our  career  we  were  cut  abort,  not,  as  ansfrtrd 
by  our  opponents,  from  disonkm  amongst  oanolvea,  firam  weakneaa,  or  from 
inability  to  conduct  the  afiain  of  the  countiy,  but  we  were  dismisaed  hj  the  void 
of  the  SoTcreign.  Why  we  were  dismissed  it  remains  for  our  sncccsaots  to  tell ; 
bnt  we  may  guess.  If  it  be  necessaiy  to  say  why  wo  were  dismissed,  the  best 
answer  to  bo  found  is  the  formation  of  the  new  government.  What  wer^  the 
measures  which  were  passed  by  the  reformed  government  during  the  last  two  yeanF 
The  abolition  of  shivery  :  the  Duke  of  Wellington  opposed  it  Free-tnde :  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  for  restriction.  Reducing  the  church  establishment  of 
Ireland :  the  Duke  of  Wcllii^n  would  preserve  it  in  all  its  enormity.  Take  any 
measure  for  improvement  and  reform,  carried  by  the  late  government,  and  amongst 
the  most  violent  opponents  will  be  found  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  there  was 
one  man  in  die  House  of  Commons,  and  one  man  only,  whose  opposition  to  the 
Reform  Bill  increased  as  it  went  on,  and  that  nun  was  Sir  R.  Peel.  I  am  prepared 
to  introduce  such  reforms  into  our  church  establishment  as  may  render  it  fittiif  for 
the  increased  intclligenee  of  the  country.  1  am  prepared  to  put  the  church  rates 
upon  the  church  property  ;  and  by  doing  so  prove  myself  a  better  friend  than  those 
who  arrogate  the  ezcludvc  title.  I  am  prepared  to  refonn  the  coiporationi ;  to 
reduce  all  establishments  whore  it  can  be  done ;  to  alleviate  taxation,  and  bear  in 
mind  the  interests  of  the  working  classes.** — HaUfax  Guardian^  Januarp  10. 

WonTLrv,  Hon.  James  Stdakt,  new  member,  (in  place  of  Mr.  Briggs,}  s  bar- 
rister, third  son  of  Lord  Whamcliffe,  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  the  Peel  and  WcUingtoo 
cabinet. 

Pledges. — Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department  of  the  new 
ministry  ;  has  been  elected,  says  the  7*tmr«,  on  the  Conservative  interest,  againft 
the  fiercest  opposition  perh^  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  eleetioneerixf . 
'*  While  I  cmiBcnt  to  the  fundamental  change  in  our  constitution,  I  shall  oppose  any 
attempt  to  alter  the  provisions  of  the  reform  bill.  I  look  to  the  reform  of  the  Irish 
and  English  church  establishments  by  the  just  appropriation  and  distribution  of 
their  revenues.  I  shall  be  anxious  to  remove  from  Dissenters  all  practical 
grievances,  and,  above  all,  to  lighten  the  burthens  which  now  press  on  the  9priiu> 
of  industry  and  the  necessaries  of  lifc.^ — Halifax  Guardian^  January  3. 
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HUDDER8FIELD. 

Blacxbukms,  John,  re-elected,  m  king^s  counsel,  a  bencher  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  tnd  the  chief  of  the  ^  Corpomtion  Commlnion,**  issned  bj  Lord  Giey*t 
cabinet:     He  wu  first  returned  st  m  Tscancy  in  1833. 

Pledget,'^'**'  The  reform  UIl,  though  imperfect,  wsb  the  great  ckarter  of  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen.  The  Tories  had  said  it  ivas  a  final  messure ;  they  now 
appeared  so  fond  of  it  that  they  will  snlier  no  alteration  to  be  made  in  it.  Let 
their  professions  be  what  they  would,  no  man  above  the  degree  of  an  idiot  would 
confide  in  their  profe88ions.**^7%iM»,  Deoember  31.  ^He  declared  himself 
favounhle  to  triennial  parliaments,  and  vote  by  ballot ;  bat  objected  to  giving 
pledges.  On  this  subject  he  said,  if  it  was  good  for  one,  it  was  good  for  all ;  and, 
conseqnenily,  they  might  as  well  send  np  their  votes  on  a  ticket  to  St  Stephen's, 
sad  save  the  trouble  of  hearing  a  debate,  when  they  were  pledged  to  a  particular 
vote.** — Bradlfifrd  O&Mfiwr,  Jaimiarff  8.  **  Let  every  one  vote  as  his  conscience 
dictates ;  for  this  reason,  I  wish  for  the  ballot** — HaStfcut  Gvdri^an^  Jan,  10. 

KNAREBBOROUGH. 

LavrsoN,  Amduw,  new  member,  an  **  Ultra  Tory.**— (£«aiiiiMr.)-^Inplaeo  of 
Mr.  Rotch,)  of  Boroughbridge,  Yorkshire,  ^the  only  neighbouring  gentleman 
against  these  candidates,  and  an  active  magistrate  at  the  Quarterly  Petty  Sessions 
at  Knaresborongh.**— ilfomtn^  Pott  He  is  son  of  Mr.  Lawson,  of  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Boroughbridge,  who  used  to  contest  that  disfiranchised  borough  with 
the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  brother  of  the  talented  Marmaduke  Lawson,  who  died 
suddenly  alter  his  return  for  Boroughbridge,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  Chancellor's  medalist 
of  his  year. 

Pledges.^-^*-  A  man  of  talent,  and  of  liberal  independent  Conservative  prin. 

ciplea,*' Morning  Pott.     **  My  sentiments,*'  he  says^  **  are  the  same  as  those 

delivered  by  Sir  F.  Burdett  and  Lord  Stanley.**— Fbr^  Heraid^  January  17. 
He  voted  with  Sir  R.  Peel  on  the  questions  of  speaker  and  address. 

RicBAKDs,  JoHH,  rc-electcd,  of  Wassel  Hall,  Hagley,  Worcestershire,  who  was 
returned  in  1832  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  with  Mr.  Lawson  for  an  opponent 

Pledget, — He  voted  during  the  last  parliament  against  the  abolition  of  naval 
and  military  sinecures,  but  for  a  revision  of  the  pension  list,  parliamont*s  disposing 
of  money  from  sale  of  biBhop*8  lands,  the  exclusion  of  bishops  from  the  House  of 
Peers,  DinenterB  graduating  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  &c. ;  and,  he  says,  **"  I  have 
supported  Mr.  Tenny8on*8  motion  for  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments,  and 
I  have  also  voted  for  Mr.  Ward's  motion  to  apply  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
Irish  Church  to  national  purpoees.''-.«ForAr  Herald^  January  17.  He  voted  with 
Sir  B.  Peel  on  the  questions  of  speaker  and  address. 

LEEDS. 

Bncnrrr,  Sir  J.,  Bart,  F.R.S.,  new  member,  (in  place  of  Mr.  Marshall,)  of 
Leeds,  York,  and  Somcriiy  Park,  Lincolnshire.  He  is  a  civilian  of  considerable 
eminence,  and  the  son-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Pledges.^^''ll6  is  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Peel  and  Wellington 
ministry,  and  voted  that  Sir  C.  M.  Sutton  be  speaker.     He  was  the  representative 
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of  Gonienr»tive  principle!,  and  he  would  defend  tboee  prindpLea,  upon  nhicb  the 
oonidtution  netod,  to  the  last  drop  of  hia  blood.  It  waa  hia  intention,  nndcr 
a  limited  monarchical  government  like  oura,  to  auppoirt  the  kin^y  office  and  the 
jnit  pierogatiTea  of  the  crown.  He  would  aupport  the  two  great  divinona  of  the 
atate,  which  Big^t  be  denominated  either  aa  choreb  and  atate,  or  aa  the  ecrlewaifw 
tical  and  dvil  diviaiona  of  the  conatitution.  They  wero  very  distinct  in  thcmaelvea, 
but  yet  formed  only  one  body.  If  the  link  which  bound  them  together  woe 
aerend,  they  would  both  be  deatroyed.  In  the  ecdeaiastical  divimm  waa  indnded, 
of  conno,  the  churoh  catabliahment,  and  that  he  would  Mipport  for  the  same 
reaaon.**— ^oft;  •/iflMCNMy  9.  During  a  prerioua  speech,  he  said,  **Q«ntkmen, 
what  do  you  anppoio  could  induce  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Pe^  lo 
stand  forth  at  such  a  moment  aa  thia  to  attempt  to  carry  on  the  goyemment  of  the 
country,  but  a  patriotic  and  oonsdmtions  feeling  that  thdr  presence  waa  neceaauy 
to -keep  the  atate  ship  stesdy — ^to  prevent  her  from  lurching  from  side  to  side  in 
the  sea  of  agitatinn  P  And  when  hia  Majesty  called  upon  them,  would  tliey  not 
have  been  base  oowarda  had  they  refuaed?  (Yea,  yes,  and  cheers)  You  are 
all  awaro  of  the  eztraordinaiy  fibct,  as  I  stated  the  other  night,  that  the  Duke  ^ 
Wellii^(ton  waa  permitted  to  eairy  on  the  whole  goveinment  of  the  country  with- 
out  one  whisper  of  real  diasstis&ction.  Why,  gentlemen,  the  abaenoe  of  that 
whisper  is  in  itself  the  best  possible  token  of  spprobation  of  the  courage  and  dedflan 
which  led  him  to  undertake  such  a  trust  at  the  call  of  his  King.  I  hnve  commn- 
nicated  with  the  duke  upon  the  delicacy  of  hia  dtuation,  and  hia  answer  to  me  wis 
tbisi—  *  I  am  always  for  an  enterprise  when  I  know  that  I  am  right;  and  if  I  &il, 
I  have  done  my  duty.  I  know  I  am  doing  that  which  is  abaolutely  necemaiy  in 
these  tames  to  induce  gentlemen  of  property,  be  they  commerdsl,  be  they  agricuL 
tural,  be  they  manufacturing,  of  any  sort  or  kind,  to  take  thdr  proper  stations. 
I  am  doing  that  which  will  set  an  example  to  them,  and  which  I  hope  in  God  they 
will  follow  in  the  crids  in  which  we  are  placed.  If  they  will  follow  me^  if  they 
will  adopt  my  course,  I  believe  we  shall  come  right  at  laat'  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  will  just  mention  one  eiqureidon  of  the  duke  at  the  Mandon^hoose.  The  duke 
add,  *  They  have  called  me  dictator ;  why,  if  I  have  carried  on  the  government  of 
the  country  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  they  may  call  me  what  they  will ;  bnt 
I  hope  it  will  be  admitted  that  I  have  done  no  one  thing  during  my  dictatonhqi 
to  injuro  any  human  bdng.*  '*— TVumv,  Jamuary  5. 

Baimb,  Edwaub,  re-elected,  of  Leeds.  He  is  a  leader  amongat  the  reform  party 
at  Leeda,  and  has  long  been  distinguished  for  his  manner  of  conducting  the  *^  Leeds 
Mercury,**  of  which  he  is  proprietor  snd  joint-editor  with  his  son.  He  came  in  for 
Leeds  on  the  resignntion  of  Bfr.  Macaulay,*  duiiog  the  last  parliament,  who 
accepted  office  in  India. 

P/l«^es.-^He  voted  that  Mr.  Abercrombie  be  speaker,  and  in  hisaddresi 
(Leeds  Mercury)  pledges  himself  to  support  economy,  retrenchment^  justice  to  the 
Dissenters,  abolition  of  church  ratea,  the  opening  of  corporations,  a  free  trade  in 
com,  the  cheq»,  speedy,  and  humane  administration  of  justice,  a  foreign  polky 
friveurable  to  liberty  and  peace,  a  liberal  amendment  of  the  reform  act,  short  pw- 
liamenta,  and  the  vote  by  ballot,  &c.  In  his  speech  at  the  hustiii^  he  said, — **  He 
held  in  hti  hand  a  liat  of  the  votes  he  had  given.  There  was  not  a  dngle  queition 
brought  forward  in  parliament  which  involved  a  saving  of  the  public  money  that  he 
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had  not  nipported.  (Cry  of  pension  list,  poor  law  Mil.)  He  had  voted  in  &vonr 
of  an  inqniiy  into  that  list.  (But  not  a  revision  of  it)  But  he  would  tell  them 
who  did  not  vote  for  the  pension  list,  and  that  was  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom  Sir  John 
Beckett  took  as  his  modeL  (Qroana.)  He  had  supported  every  measore  brought 
into  parliament  for  diminishing  the  severity  of  the  criminal  code.  He  had  voted 
against  the  poor  law  Mil  because  he  thought  it  was  a  bad  bill.  He  voted  against 
taking  votes  by  proxy  under  tliat  bill,  and  against  obliging  the  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate children  to  bear  the  whole  ezpence  of  their  maintenance.  He  had  supported 
every  measure  for  the  establishment  of  religion  and  morals,  and  he  had  supported 
the  claims  of  the  IKssenters.  He  voted  against  tithes  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
for  a  free  trade  in  com,  for  the  repeal  of  taxes  upon  the  raw  materials  of  our 
manufactures,  and  establishing  free  bonding  warehouses  at  Leeds,  Manchester,  and 
Birmingham,  for  the  establishment  of  the  claims  of  the  merchants  whose  property 
had  been  seized  in  Denmark,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act,  for  the  vote  by 
ballot,  for  the  publication  of  the  votes  of  members  of  parliament,  for  the  reform  of 
the  Church  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  He  had  not  voted  uniformly  in  support 
of  the  late  government,  neither  would  he,  if  again  sent  to  pariiament,  uniformly 
oppose  the  goverument  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  would 
support  any  good  measme  which  they  might  bring  forward.  There  was  as  much 
difference  between  the  late  and  the  present  government  as  1)etween  gold  and  brass. 
The  former  came  into  power  to  support  the  principle  of  reform,  the  latter  to 
oppose  it.** — Timett  January  7. 

Anecdote.—"  It  may  be  proper  to  add  by  way  of  explaining  the  triumph  of  the 
Tory  candidate,  that  the  liberal  party  in  Leeds  let  388  votes  be  struck  off  the  list 
by  the  late  Tory  revising  barrister  on  technical  objections  to  the  ratiiig  of  the  poor, 
which  lost  Mr.  Brougham  his  election.**-i^jNNiiiii0r,  JoMuury  10. 

WAKEFIELD. 

Oaskill,  Davul,  re-elected,  of  Lupset  Hall,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire.  He  first 
sat  for  the  borough  after  its  creation  by  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832^  and  in  the  present 
contest  had  the  honour  to  defoat  the  son  of  the  Esrl  of  Harewood,  whose  proximity 
^ves  him  great  influence. 

Pledg$$* — **"  He  believes  the  object  of  the  present  administiation  will  be  to 
check  the  progress  of  reform.** — York  Cowranty  January  8.  He  voted  for  Mr. 
Abercrombie  as  speaker,  and  in  the  last  parliament,  for  redudng  number  of  seamen, 
seven  sbecure  marine  officers,  discontinuing  naval  and  military  sinecures,  against 
the  Irish  Coercion  Bill ;  for  the  revision  of  the  pension  list,  the  repeal  of  the  malt 
and  other  taxes,  and  the  substitution  of  a  property  tax,  for  the  ballot  and  short 
parliaments,  the  removing  of  Jewish  disabilities,  and  the  admission  of  Dissenten 
to  graduate  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  &c.  &c. 

YORKSHIRE,  WEST.RID1NO. 

MoRPBTR,  Lord,  re-elected.  Castle  Howard,  Yorkshire.  His  lordship  is  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  has  been  distinguished  in  Parliament  by  his 
undeviating  adherence  to  one  line  of  politics.  He  was  returned  for  Morpeth  in 
1S26,  but  has  represented  Yorkshire  since  1830. 

PJ^«^..— His  lordship  described  the  new  ministry,  in  his  address,  as  the  old 
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fiunilim  of  the  Treaanry ;  the  o^bnuwtetky  often-hiMed^ff,  stagers  of  Downing, 
stnet ;  the  offlcen  of  the  Admiralty  whom  Portmouth  lefnaea,  sid  P]yn<Mit]i 
rajeeta ;  the  houaehold  whkh  Lord  Roden  declinea  to  head  ;  and  lest  ha|ily  vo 
should  he  carried  awAy  to  any  extent  of  credolity  hy  the  yonag  dallimrf  of 
coneenrative  refoimcrs,  it  is  imparted  to  na  in  the  eaay  momenta  of  ooBYiTuJ 
freedom,  that  they  have  a  dislike  to  the  very  name  of  reform.  In  answer  to  an 
elector,  inqmiing  if  he  would  vote  for  aepaiation  of  chnich  and  state,  the  noUe 
lord  aaid,  'Smwm.'—Ckromele,  Jmmuarp  19.  "  I  am  still,  (reorive  the  nme  u 
yon  chooae)  a  Whig,^  said  his  lordship,  "  a  name,  I  am  aware,  that  does  not 
always  command  immediate  popnlarity,  hat  I  helieve  it  to  he  entitled  to  aaiBd  aad 
lasting  respect  Sure  I  am  that  it  is  oonnected  with  some  of  the  h^g^iest  pass^gii 
in  our  history ;  it  gained  glory  nader  Marlborough,  peace  nnder  Walpole,  refiim 
under  Grey.  I  do  hope,**  his  lordaUp  said  in  the  eonne  of  hia  apeech^  **  the  per- 
severing friends  of  liherty,  of  peace,  and  of  economy,  when  they  ahall  again 
the  reins  of  government,  will  march  on  with  a  firmer  tread  and  a  more 
atep,  having  their  high  mission  renewed  by  the  invigorating  breath  of  a 
people.**— fjNimiiMr,  •/onttory  4.  ^  I  ahall  wiah,  hereafter  as  heretofcre,  to 
promote  the  steady  progrcaa  of  all  improvement ;  church  nilonn,  with  a  view  to 
strengthen  and  purify  the  eatabliahment,  conaiatently  with  the  reUef  ofthelKi- 
senterB  from  every  species  of  dvil  inequality,  or  of  unwelcome  inteffatnce  and 
annoyance  in  the  solemn  ritea  of  Chriatiaaity :  corporation  reform,  with  a  view  to 
extend  the  privilege  of  self-government  more  and  more  among  the  induatnoaa  and 
intelligent  claases  of  the  community  ;  law  reform,  with  a  view  to  expedite  and 
cheapen  justice ;  increased  freedom  of  trade,  with  tlie  cheaper  admiasioQ  of  fatdga 
com  ;  together  with  the  continuance  of  sound  economy,  and  the  adoption  of  evczy 
well-considersd  measure  to  improve  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religioua  duncter 
of  my  countrymen. 

Steicklano,  Sir  Gnonin,  Bart.,  re-elected,  of  Boynton,  Yorkshire,  a  smiporta 
of  the  reform  cabineta. 

PUdge$,^^  Every  member  of  the  preaent  adminiatration  ia  pledged  hy  a  Umg 
life  to  redat  alteration  and  change  in  every  shape.  I  can  place  no  coafideace  in 
them.** — Chronielej  Januaiy  19.  "  Every  day  I  seo  more  reaaon  to  be  attached 
to  the  principlca  which  1  have  avowed.  A  friend  to  freedom  and  to  order,  and 
convinced  that  the  stability  of  all  government  rests  alone  on  tho  alTectioos  of  the 
people,  I  would  reform  in  order  to  preoervo ;  not  to  destroy  and  overthrow,  bu^  to 
improve  our  institutions,  that  they  may  be  supported  by  tho  attachment  of  the 
people  for  whom  they  were  formed.**— Address,  Bra4foni  OUerver^  Jamurg  '22. 
**When  I  joined  your  ranks,  and  Wi^^  war  against  rotten  boroughs,  I  saw 
a  neoeadty  for  having  recourse  to  the  vote  by  ballot ;  and  I  hold  it  emential  to 
the  well-being  of  our  country,  that  every  elector  shall  be  able  to  give  an  uidM»i^t 
and  uninfluenced  vote.  Already  great  diings  have  been  done.  Not  only  haa  the 
repreaentation  been  reformed,  but  tho  slave  has  been  made  free !  I  wish  to  set' 
the  church  reformed,  renovated,  and  supported ;  but  I  never  could  join  ita  load 
and  deluded  defenders,  who  go  on,  gilding  the  Cue,  but  leaving  the  foundation  to 
fall  away  in  neglect.  The  foundation  is  public  opinion.  I  would  abolish  church 
rates,  which  are  obnoxious;  I  would  annihilate  pluralities,  non-reaidcnce,  and 
sinecures,  which  arc  disgraceful.     I  would  diminish  tiie  riches  of  the  hieFaicby, 
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and  raJM  into  hidependenoe  and  comfort  the  poor  and  working  doigy.  I  would 
open  wide  the  doors  of  the  church  to  all  who  arc  willing  to  enter  in.  My  votes 
have  heen  given  for  a  revision  of  the  pension  list.  Your  slanderers  say,  that  you 
would  deprive  the  widow  of  her  mite,  and  the  hinges  hounty  of  its  charity.  You 
desire  no  such  thing ;  yon  demand  that  affluent  peers  and  unworthy  pensioners 
shonld  he  struck  off  the  list.  The  House  of  Commons  has  heen  reformed,  hut  no 
improvement  has  yet  reached  the  House  of  Lords.  Ahsent  Peers  are  still  enahled 
to  vote  hy  proxy,  and,  without  a  knowledge  of  passing  events,  are  permitted  to 
decide  the  destinies  of  their  country.  The  nations  of  antiquity,  who  sought  advice 
from  an  oracle  delivered  from  a  statue  of  marhle,  acted  with  more  reason  than  this. 
AboTO  all,  I  contend  that  the  wrongs  of  Iielsnd  should  he  redressed,  and  that  at 
last  there  may  bo  extended  to  that  unhappy  country,  a  just,  a  rational,  and 
a  paternal  government^— Second  address,  Bradford  Obterver, 
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DIALECT  OP  THE  DISTRICT. 

Truly  curioiu  and  utterly  imintelligible  to  a  struiger,  ue  many  of  the  ivocd$ 
in  Tenuunilar  qm  in  our  district — ^but  moft  of  them  are  only  curioos  and  unintel- 
ligible beeanae  good  old  English  haa  been  gradually  driven  out  of  common  use  by 
the  innoyadona  of  aelf-applauded  gnunmariana,  and  the  progreaa  of  what,  in  nine 
caaea  out  of  ten,  ia  moat  prepoBtcroualy  called  modem  refinement  and  impanoTemenL 
We  ahall  occupy  a  page  or  two  by  the  exhibition  of  aome  of  the  moat  remarieable 
of  theae  distinctive  provindaliama ;  and  though  our  taak  may  be  laborioui,  oar 
communicationa  wUl  be  neither  unamuiing  nor  uninatructive  to  our  readers. 

Let  it  not  be  imi^ned  that  in  the  unaophisticated  Yorkahire  dialect,  to  cau 
is  softly  and  gently  to  invoke  the  voluntary  and  gratified  attention— 49  caO  is  to 
pour  forth  tonenta  of  atnue,  and  deeignatea  the  vehemence  and  vodferation  of 
a  downright,  diatorted,  and  furious  female  scold. 

Sadly  mistaken  will  he  be  who  aupposes  that  to  n  rusH  refers  to  the  pleasing 
glow  of  bodily  and  mental  health,  or  to  that  perfect  deliverance  from  &tigQe  which 
is  experienced  after  a  long  period  of  repose  and  rest — to  he  fresh  is  to  display  the 
tottering  steps,  the  inflamed  featuiea,  and  the  unintelligible  language  of  sottish  and 
increaaing  drunkenness^ 

Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  to  ouck  ia  to  open  a  crevice  in  a  wall,  or  thai 
it  refers  to  the  noise  and  fissure  which  precedes  the  breaking  of  the  beam  tn 
eraok  ia  to  adopt  an  extravagant  style  of  boasting,  and  to  bestow  excessive  praise 
upon  any  person,  or  quality,  or  object,  which  ia  comparatively  nnd«erTiag  oC 
approbation. 

Neither  iet  it  be  imagined  that  spukunos  intend  the  furious  applications  of  the 
armed  heel  of  a  hasty  rider  to  the  sides  of  a  lazy  or  weary  horse— a/wifriiiys  are 
the  publicationa  of  the  banna  fd  marriage  in  a  church  before  the  titterixig  bridegioom 
or  the  smirking  bride. 

Bale  figures  in  our  oriental  maps  aa  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
and  splendid  cities  of  the  fairest  region  of  Tartary  and  Persia — ^bnt  hoik,  in  our 
YorksfUre  language,  has  two  very  different  meanings — ^for  it  meana  both  the  tranfi- 
vene  beam  which  supports  the  floor  of  an  apartment,  and  the  ludicrous  disappoint- 
ment of  greedy,  insatiable,  and  snatching  expectation. 

Let  not  the  auditor  suppose  when  he  hears  of  babms,  that  he  is  to  think  o€ 
the  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  farm-house,  the  depoaitoriea  of  ^fricultnnl 
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treacare,  and  re-edioing  ivith  the  sound  of  the  threiher*fl  flail— Aotm  mean  bojs 
and  girb  in  the  age  of  mere  childhood,  with  cheek  ^naforea,  dirty  fiuiee,  aqualing 
voices  and  black  fingers,  too  yoang  to  be  sent  to  be  corrected  by  the  schoolmasters, 
or  scolded  by  oTeilookers. 

When  vn  read  or  hear  of  soAanro,  we  almost  nniTersally  think  of  the  tremen- 
doua  Toioe  of  the  lion,  or  the  fearful  outcry  of  some  savi^  monster  of  the  forest, 
or  the  dash  of  the  ^vayea  of  the  angry  sea  upon  the  resounding  shore— but  roarinff^ 
in  Yorkshire,  means  the  weaping  of  an  infimt  on  the  breast  of  its  mother,  or  of 
some  hapless  victim  ^o  is  suffiering  the  castigation  which  his  aets  of  naughtiness 
and  mischief  haye  demanded. 

Who  that  ever  hears  of  cixt  does  not  immediately  refer  to  the  smooth  and 
▼amished  language  of  some  des^ning  and  dalestable  hypocrite,  who  in  religion, 
more  particularly,  pretends  the  possession  of  erery  virtue,  whUe  his  heart  ia  as 
lottthsome  as  a  den  of  wild  beasta,  and  who  iniulta  both  the  majesty  of  his  Maker 
and  the  common  sense  of  his  fdlow  creatures,  by  his  loud  protestations  and  over, 
done  grimaces— -but  very  different  is  the  reference  of  eani  in  Yorkshire,  for  cant 
is  to  be  healthy  for  the  person's  time  of  life,  and  a  eani  old  man  is  one  who  cairiea 
the  wearying  load  of  yean  with  unwonted  alacrity  and  vigour. 

SmcK  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  some  great,  fat,  greasy,  inanimate, 
dirty  Dutchman,  stinking  of  his  gin,  and  reeking  with  his  tobacco  pipe,  gazing  in 
listless  indolence,  and  with  a  vacant  stare  over  some  muddy  ditch  or  puddle  at  his 
door — ^bnt  siMclr,  in  Yorkshire,  is  used  to  deagnate  the  little  latch  by  which  the 
door  of  a  house  is  kept  shut  before  the  lock  is  turned,  to  keep  out  the  intruden 
of  the  night. 

Let  not  the  stranger  suppose  when  he  hears  of  shot,  that  som^  deadly  duel  is 
about  to  be  fought,  that  magazines  are  preparing  for  some  park  of  artillery,  or  that 
a  party  are  getting  ready  to  slaughter  the  helpless  quadrupeds  or  birds,  which  are 
generally  clasafied  under  the  most  inappropriate  appellation  of  game — shot  means 
a  sum  which  is  owing  at  a  tavern  or  public  house  for  ale  or  liquors,  the  reckoning 
which  comes  after  the  feast  or  the  drinking  bout,  sometimes  to  the  overwhelming 
dismay,  and  never  to  the  very  excMuve  delight  of  the  payer. 

Who  does  not  delight  in  the  scenery  of  a  lakb,  when  the  placid  waters  reflect 
the  forms  of  the  overshadowing  woods  and  mountains,  and  blaze  beneath  the 
beams  of  the  setting  8un?..-bttt  lake  means  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Yorkshire.^ 
speak  to  a  school  boy  of  a  lake^  and  he  will  instantly  rejoice  in  the  idea  of  plop, 
of  the  absence  of  all  employment,  of  a  complete  and  welcome  holiday,  and  he  will 
declare  that  taking  is  ten  thousand  times  better  than  working. 

Lack  generally  means  the  beautiful  &bric  which  is  used  by  females  to  add  to 
the  fascinations  of  their  dress,  and  thus  to  increase  the  charms  of  their  loveliness— 
or  which  sometimes  bedizens  the  apparel  of  the  gaudy  being  who  struts  about  with 
stiffened  stock,  and  tightened  waist,  and  foppish  sir,  as  a  coxcombical  caricature 
of  his  Hajesty*s  military  servants — ^but  laee^  in  Yorkshire,  means  to  give  a  terrible 
thrashing  as  the  punishment  of  an  offence  or  the  display  of  revei^;e. 

Mattsk  comes  from  the  mouths  of  metaphyndans  and  natural  philosophers 
with  most  sonorous  emphasi&i  when  they  attempt  to  describe  the  component 
materials  of  the  globe,  or  to  illustrate  the  diflferenco  between  substance  Hn<i 
spirit— but  when  a  thorough  paced  Yorkshireman  uses  the  word,  he  never  troubles 
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bis  head  with  fldentiflc  aUmioDi  and  dofinidona  at  all,  and  when  he  uttera  the 
decittTB  sentence,  **  I  donH  maUer  him,**  he  means  to  prononnce  the  verdict  of 
his  full  and  deliberato  disapprobalion. 

Yon  refer,  gentle  reader,  to  the  word  pausi,  and  yon  immediately  think  cf 
some  interruption  of  sonad  or  motion,  or  some  stsfpage  in  speaking,  in  reading,  or 
in  acting— hnt  nothing  of  the  kind  is  intended  in  the  good  old  dialeet  of  YeiksfaiFe, 
for  to  foum  is  to  peKform  that  motion  with  the  foot,  which,  if  applied  to  the  seat 
of  honour  of  any  gentleman  in  the  three  kingdoms,  most  of  whom,  by  the  bye,  most 
richly  deserve  its  administration,  would  infidliably  throw  him  into  conYnkioBi  of 
rage,  and  would  inevitably  provoke  either  a  fight  or  a  duel— in  one  wend,  to  pamae 
is  to  kick  severely. 

When  the  word  9umsm  is  met  witii,  attention  is  ufoally  flznd  vpon  n  pre. 
posterous  ex^heriff  of  the  metropolis,  who  afler  for  yean  astonishing  the  chattering 
cockneys  with  his  monkey  tricks,  went  over  to  America  to  enrapture  the  Yankees 
with  his  follie»«-but  |wrfci%  in  Yoriuhire,  means  a  rich  csko  composed  of  oatmeal, 
treacle,  &c.,  which,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  will  be  consumed  witii  esgencas  by 
both  the  aged  and  the  young,  and  a  small  portion  ef  whioh  is  worth  more  than 
a  whole  batch  of  the  over-fed  and  supercilious  occupants  of  the  shrievalty. 

Let  it  not  be  believed  that  capt  refers  to  the  lofty  head  of  some  stnpendtws 
mountain  covered  with  vapours,  and  lifting  its  summit  to  the  skies,  or  to  the 
*^  cloud  Mpt  towers  and  goigeous  pinnaclea**  which  have  been  oelebcated  by  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare— when  a  thorough  l»red  Yorkshireman  says  that  he  is  capi, 
he  means  that  he  is  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  that  his  penetiation  is  baflled. 
that  he  is  utterly  deceived. 

One  more  specimen,  and  then,  for  the  present,  we  conclude.  When  an 
individual  hears  th^  word  oats,  he  of  course  refers  to  that  barred  anangement  or 
fobrieation  of  "wood,  which  stops  up  the  road  and  prevents  the  trespsm  of  Uic 
paaaenger — ^but  it  means  directly  the  reverse  in  Yoricshire,  instead  of  bciig  tlie 
obstruction  of  the  way  it  is  the  opening  of  the  way,  and  **■  Get  out  of  my  ^ols^  is 
the  authoritative  command  to  leave  the  road  clear  for  the  speaker. 

Low,  in  common  parhmoe,  denotes  humility,  deptession,  or  vulgarity— a  iov 
station  designates  the  first,  kw  spirits  the  second,  and  low  habits  the  tfaiid — bat 
km  means  something  astonishin^y  diffsrent  in  Yoritthire,  it  refers  to  a  red  glow, 
to  a  bright  flame,  to  a  lurid  glare,  and  one  of  tlie  most  common  customs  of  mothefs 
and  nurses  is  to  teach  the  babes  in  their  arms  to  exult  at  the  v^t  of  the  GBf  km. 

AiMACKs  is  the  name  of  the  most  foshionaUe  scene  of  dandng  dissipation  in 
London,  where  the  poor  creatures  who  would  fidn  suppose  that  for  them  all  other 
human  beings  were  made,  and  that  to  them  all  other  human  beings  should  bow, 
carry 'on  their  paltry  intrigues  beneath  the  mask  of  smiling  decoram,  and  exhibit 
antics  under  the  sounding  names  of  waltaes,  gallopades,  mazurkas,  ftc,  which 
remind  the  spectator  of  the  monkeys  of  the  grove,  or  the  savages  of  the  foreat — 
but  aU-maokt  in  Yorkshire  means  all  kinds,  all  descriptions,  and  all  fobrications. 
cither  of  character,  commodity,  or  speech.— so  that  it  may,  in  fact,  be  justly  applied 
to  the  London  assembly  to  which  wo  have  just  alluded,  where  tbei«  are  a//  asaclrt 
of  lordliugB  and  ladylings,  of  rouged  dowagers,  heartless  belles,  pn^gate  dandies, 
fools  in  the  i^ndorstanding,  stoics  in  fooling,  and  wretches  in  conduct. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  word  bios,  in  Yorkshire,  refers  to  the  skin  vritb 
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which  tho  animaiti  of  the  field  arc  clothed,  and  which  furnishes  the  ground  of  one 
of  the  moat  useful  and  oztenrive  manufactures  of  the  civilized  world — to  hidSy 
means  to  inflict  tho  severest  poaaihle  penonal  punishment,  and  to  heat  most 
soundly  those  unfortunate  wretches,  whose  misdeeds  have  rendered  them  liahle  to 
tho  cast^tion  of  fi&thersi  masters,  or  OTerlookers. 

Oani  is  a  word  dear  to  avarice,  which  seeks  for  it  with  panting  and  insatiahle 
avidity,  which  regards  it  as  the  sumnum  6omMi  of  earthly  existence,  for  which  it 
will  endure  a  thousand  miseries  and  perpetrate  a  thousand  crimes — but  gam^  in 
Yorkshire,  means  nesiness,  convenience,  spproximation ;  to  be  ffokn  to  a  person  is 
to  be  almost  in  contact  with  him,  and  to  be  gain  to  a  place  is  to  be  able  to  reach 
it  without  exertion  and  difficulty. 

Whoever  reads  the  word  aoatb  will  immediately  suppose  that  his  attention  is 
directed  to  Uutt  precious  stone  so  prized  by  the  rich  and  the  elcnant,  and  whose 
splendours  are  referred  to  even  in  the  sacred  volume  itsel£-«but  the  word  has 
a  ludicrously  different  signification  in  Yorkshire,  and  to  be  agaU  is  to  be  busily 
engaged  in  the  performance  either  of  mischief  or  of  work. 

A  nanoxn  is  commonly  used  to  describe  that  animal  known  to  hunters  and  to 
sportsmen,  at  once  fierce,  and  wily,  and  mischievous — ^but  a  hadgery  in  Yorkshire, 
means  a  dealer  iu  flour,  meal,  and  other  similar  commodities. 

Who  is  there  that  reads  or  speaks  of  biuyiico,  who  does  not  refer  to  the  sound 
which  proceeds  from  the  long-eared  and  long-tailed  ass,  or  to  the  vociferation  of 
some  long-winded  political  speecbifier,  who  delivers  his  rapid  harangue  after  some 
feats  of  gormandizing  and  wine-bibbing.— but  braying^  m  the  acceptation  of 
a  Yorkshireman,  means  pounding,  or  pulverizing,  or  beating,  precisely  the  operation 
which  the  animals  we  have  spoken  of  so  frequently  receive,  and  which  their  human 
resemblances  so  richly  deserve. 

War  is  justly  denounced  as  the  greatest  and  most  dreadful  of  those  numerous 
evils  with  which  the  world  is  degraded  and  desolated— it  is  called  by  the  poet, 
^*  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise,  kings  would  not  play  at**— and  it  never 
^s  to  remind  us  of  the  thunder  of  srtillery,  tho  shock  of  contending  armies,  the 
groans  of  the  wounded,  the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  the  storming  of  opulent  cities, 
and  tho  supciabundant  demonstrations  of  remorseless  cruelty  and  lust — ^but  toar 
has  no  such  meaning  of  comprehensive  horrors  in  its  most  frequent  use  and  accepta- 
tion in  Yorkshire ;  it  is  simply  tho  expression  of  comparison,  and  to  bo  war  is 
nothing  but  to  be  worse. 

Lett  is  the  name  of  the  court  which  is  still  retained  in  many  of  our  manors 
by  their  lords — ^where  petty  business  is  transacted  by  subordinates  and  delcgate»_ 
where  nuisances  ai'e  denounced  and  paltry  offences  exposed,  and  those  arrange- 
ments arc  made  which  refer  to  the  impounding  of  pigs,  and  removal  of  dunghills- 
hut  leet^  in  Yorkshire,  is  to  happen  to  fiill  out— and  to  leet  on  m  to  meet  with,  as 
a  lover  may  unexpectedly  discover  his  mistress,  or  a  sheriff's  officer  may  t^  tho 
shoulder  of  an  unfortunate  debtor. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  swarm  refers  to  tho  multitude  of  bees  who  are 
collected  into  their  hive  by  the  multitudinous  noises  and  vociferations  which  the 
men,  women,  and  children  of  a  whole  vicinity  make  to  effect  their  object — to 
swarm,  in  Yorkshire,  is  to  clamber  with  the  knees  up  a  tree,  and  is  in  common 
use  among  the  petty  pilferers  of  orchards. 
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The  word  mrr  ii  commonly  supposed  to  metn  a  canvMi  dwelling,  in  whkh 
the  winiors  reside  dnring  the  process  of  a  ompsagn,  or  the  dcoonted  shelter 
pitched  by  a  pleasure  ptftj  in  some  seene  of  pictnretqne  seeliinon  sad  lo^elinesB 
but  teni,  in  Yorluhiie,  means  to  hinder  or  prevent,  and  is  naed  to  dssignale  the 
defeat  of  some  sinister  projects,  or  of  some  intended  violenee. 

SuoooDB,  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  empire,  means  assistance  in  the  lime 
of  need,  bestowed  by  s  friend  upon  his  associate,  or  by  the  strong  upon  the  weak— 
but  raooimr,  in  the  acceptation  of  a  Yoricshireman,  means  a  lusdons  compound  of 
treacle  and  sugar,  predsely  the  rignification  which  is  given  to  the  word  in  the  old 
records  of  monastic  and  baronial  luxury. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  the  wittiest  and  the  worst,  the  mott  promfalng  and 

the  most  profligate,  the  most  flattering  and  the  most  detestable  monarch  who  ever 

sat  upon  the  throne  of  the  British  onpire,  there  lived  a  ftnner,  at  Shadwell,  whose 

name  was  Turner,  who  was  possessed  of  some  landed  property  of  his  own,  and  who 

by  his  industry  and  frugality  had  smsssed  some  little  personal  wealth.     He  was 

cursed  vrith  one  son.     John  Turner,  the  young  man  in  questiop,  was  canied  awaj 

by  violent  and  ungovernable  passions,  he  had  plunged  into  almost  every  ahysi  of 

corruption,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  vices  which  brutalize  both  the  human 

heart,  and  the  human  chancter,  and  which  never  fiul  to  bring  their  victim  to  an 

untimely  and  disgraceful  end.     This  unh^py  culprit  had  squandered  away  in  the 

low  and  despicable  dissipations  to  which  he  may  be  suj^Hised  to  have  been  addicted, 

whatever  he  could  filch  from  the  kindness  of  his  father,  whatever  he  could  collect 

from  the  credulity  or  extort  from  the  fear  of  his  friends.     And  yet,  as  the  phrase 

to  such  wretches  is  commonly  prostituted,  he  had  fatten  in  hoe  with  a  penoo 

more  virtuous  than  he  had  hitherto  met  with,  and  he  was  made  acquainted  vrith 

the  fact,  that  any  other  than  honourable  addresses  she  would  spurn.    But  how 

could  a  man  who  had  beggared  himself  by  his  vices  ever  anticipate  a  suffidcot 

income  to  support  himself  and  a  fiuaily  P  or  how  could  he  ever  expect  that  the 

female  he  had  made  the  object  of  his  addresses  vrould  consent  to  a  union  vrith  him, 

unless  ho  could  propose  to  her  the  prospect  of  domestic  comfort  ?     The  temper  of 

his  father  waa  rugged,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  old  man  vias  awjufltomf^  to 

exasperate  the  desperate  feelings  of  his  son  by  irritable  rebuke.     John  Tuner 

referred  to  his  &ther*s  property,  his  feelings  vrere  excited  to  phieozy  1^  being 

upbraided  vrith  his  offences,  and  he  determined  to  act  the  pert  of  a  parnade. 

With  deliberate  and  diabolical  resolution,  he  anaaged  his  plana,  and  prepared  for 

their  execution — his  &ther  waa  accustomed  to  visit  Leeds  market  every  Satuiday, 

and  to  return  alone  through  Gipton  Wood  and  Roundhay,  then  poasessed  of  osily 

two  or  thrse  &rming  cottages— -thus  it  was  easy  to  find  him  alone. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  John  Tumor  took  a  hatchet  from  the  kitdkcm  at 
Shadvrell,  and  vraited  in  the  place  just  below  where  the  mansion  of  the  late  Mrs: 
Nicholson  now  stands,  for  the  passing  of  his  unhi^py  father.  None  but  a  fioid  caa 
tell  what  the  feelings  of  the  parricide  must  have  been,  when  he  was  left  to  the 
corroding  anguish  of  his  own  feelings  in  this  period  of  horror.     When  the  old 
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came  along  the  rMd,  then  a  lonely  and  miterabk  lane,  his  son  ipning  upon  him 
from  the  hedge,  atrack  him  down  mih  a  mortal  hlow,  and  then  with  a  finghtful 
pfarenzj  of  annatoral  cmelty,  mangled  almoit  eveiy  limb  of  the  oorpee.  No  sooner 
had  he  perpetraked  the  deed,  than  he  iled  with  lapid  haate  to  ShadweU,  and  no 
doubt  eaqpected  that  when  the  body  of  the  lather  waa  found  in  the  morning,  the 
murder  would  be  aacribed  to  some  of  the  plunderera  and  robbers  who  might  have 
been  concealed  in  the  woods.  But  "murder  will  out^  John  Turner,  as  he 
na  to  his  home,  forgot  to  conceal  the  bloody  hatchet  beneath  his  dress.  Just  as 
he  entered  his  own  door,  he  was  seen  by  a  respectable  young  woman  of  the  name 
of  Kitchingman,  with  the  hatchet  in  his  hand,  the  feeble  light  of  the  candle  which 
vas  held  to  the  door  as  he  entered  enabled  her  quick  eye  to  perceive  that  his 
clothes  were  stained  with  blood,  and  she  redred  to  her  own  home  conyinced  that 
this  blasted  wretch  bore  the  brand  of  a  murderer  upon  his  brow.  The  next 
morning,  the  Sabbath^  when  some  of  the  country  people  were  passing  along  the 
lane,  the  disfigured  maaa  of  mangled  flesh  was  found^iii-tbe  alarm  waa  soon  given, 
the  tidings  reached  Shadwell^^ohn  Turner  came  with  hypocritical  haste  to  bewail 
the  cataatrophe  which  had  happened  to  his  &ther— but  Miss  Kitchingman 
denounced  him  as  the  murderer — the  crowd  ran  to  his  house  bloody  clothes  and 
the  bloody  hatchet  were  found  beneath  the  steps  entering  in  at  the  door— 4he 
cooflcience  of  the  parricide  spoke  in  a  voice  of  thunder— Jie  confessed  his  guilts 
and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  he  suflfered  at  York  the  extreme  punishment  of 
the  law. 

IL 

Between  1745  and  1775,  the  only  old  house  now  existing  in  Roundhay  was 
inhabited  by  a  man  whoso  name  was  John  A  ,  and  who  for  a  long  period  was 
one  of  the  most  notorious  chancters  in  the  country.  We  have  often  read,  and 
recently  we  have  heard  of  persons  bom  with  an  evident  propensity  to  theft,  whose 
organ  of  acquisitiveneBs,  as  the  phrenologists  would  say,  has  been  immensely 
developed,  who  have  never  cast  their  eyes  upon  any  object  without  a  craviDg  and 
insatiable  desire  for  its  possession,  and  who  have  exercised  their  absorbing  passion 
for  plunder  upon  the  most  insignificant  and  worthless,  as  well  as  upon  the 
most  attractive  and  valuable  articles.  So  it  was  with  this  John  A  ; 
although  possessed  of  a  sufficiency  himself^  and  being  what  the  world 
generally  esteems  a  prosperous  man  for  his  station  in  sodoty,  he  was  always 
prowling  about  to  discover  what  he  might  steal— when  he  entered  the  house  of 
a  neighbour,  when  he  sat  down  to  drink  in  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  when 
he  took  a  walk  along  the  road,  when  he  passed  through  a  farm-yard,  when  ho 
visited,  according  to  his  custom,  the  market  at  Leeds — wherever  he  went  and 
whatever  he  did,  he  was  bent  upon  the  basest  and  the  meanest  robberies.  His 
appearance  waa  singularly  unprepossessing,  his  inordinate  avarice  was  exhibited  by 
every  line  and  feature  of  his  countenance,  his  step  was  stealthy,  his  manners  were 
odious,  he  was  at  once  the  curse  and  the  butt  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  length 
he  was  saluted,  when  he  visited  the  villages  where  he  was  known,  with  hootings 
of  hatred,  and  shouts  of  derision.  It  is  wonderful  how  rapidly  the  habitual  indul- 
gence of  one  vicious  propensity  debases  all  the  powers  and  feelings  of  the  mind, 
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Mid  eactendfl  a  oo&taminstiiig  and  puttifying  influence  to  the  ithcAt  monl 
and  tlieae  wbo  have  been  accuatoiDed  to  obaerve  human  character,  nill  often  be 
atreek  by  perceiving  how  isnifi>nDl7  a  long  indttlgencc  in  petty  oifeneea,  leads  to 
tlM  perpetration  of  tome  cnormeui  crime.  It  waa  so  in  the  present  ^■'•*— !it,  and 
die  metehed  object  of  this  nanatiTe  waa  at  length  led  to  the  commisMNi  ef  a  deed 
wUeh  iHll  render  his  name  a  proverb  so  long  as  his  memory  shall  endure. 

The  only  person  who  lived  with  him  in  the  honae  we  have  already  icfcRed  to^ 
wia  a  necesaiteus  female  who  was  employed  to  perform  the  domestic  drodgery,  «nd 
to  prepne  the  meals  of  her  miaerable  master.  ▲  criminal  oonneaion,  oomnicnced 
under  eircomstaneea  too  atrodoot  for  deecription,  had  for  sometime  existed  between 
Ikese  exeeraUe  personages ;  the  usnal  eonsequenees  ensued ;  A.  waa  deuoos 
of  concealing  his  own  shame,  and  he  pro{ected  a  plan  wluch  he  imagined  wwald 
fully  screen  him  fh»m  detection.  He  induced  a  poor  needy  man  who  bad  woriDed 
upon  his  land,  by  an  oflbr  of  ten  pounds,  to  marry  die  piegnsat  female,  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  money  was  to  be  paid  soon  after  the  cenoiony  hadbeoi 
peifermed.  When  the  mairiage  had  been  completed,  the  husband  and  wife  wait 
to  live  at  Burmantofb,  and  on  an  appointed  day  the  man  repaired  to  A  H 
house  at  Boundhay,  to  receive  the  price  of  his  infemy.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
A  had  prepared  with  diabolical   delibention  to  save  liis  money  by  the 

assassination  of  tlie  applicant,  and  that  with  wily  caution  he  had  airsnged  far  the 
eommisBion  of  the  murder  as  soon  as  the  unfortunate  and  unsuspect&ng  victim  bad 
entered  within  his  door.  The  man  was  seen  to  go  into  the  house,  and  waa  never 
afterwards  heard  of :  a  plausible  story  was  fbnnod  and  was  circulated  by  A 
and  his  guilty  paramour,  to  obviate  the  suspicion  of  the  neighbours,  and  to  elude 
the  investigationB  of  justice.  They  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  doom  of  the 
law,  and  neither  of  them  forfeited  their  lives  on  the  scaffold  as  the  punishment  of 
thc&r  offmce.  But  the  principal  criminal  was  haunted  by  the  imaginary  apeetre 
of  his  victim — to  his  dyii^  hour  he  was  followed  by  it  through  every  scene  of 
ezistenoe — ho  beheld  it  by  night  and  by  day,  in  society  and  soUtud»--4nd 
though  untouched  by  human  airest,  and  unvisited  by  human  vengeance,  he  carrkd 
about  a  living  hell  in  his  bosom,  and  filled  every  one  who  saw  him  with  alarm  aad 
lioiTor,  during  the  short  period  which  elapsed  before  he  was  called  to  appear  befinr 
the  awful  tribunal  of  the  Eternal  Judge. 

III. 

It  waa  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  that  the  events  occurred  which  we  are 
now  about  to  narrate.  The  femily  of  the  Sunderlanda,  bodi  before  and  after  tl^ 
period,  were  distinguished  both  for  eminence  and  opulence ;  it  is  unneoeasaiy  here 
to  state  the  estates  which  they  have  ovrned,  or  the  influence  they  have  exntcd ; 
auflSce  it  to  say^  that  one  of  them  resided  at  Arthing  Hall,  near  Kngle7.-*a  man 
whose  matter  passion  waa  thb  amaasing  of  wealth,  and  whose  circimwtanccs  §Kn 
him  eveiy  possible  opportunity  of  gratifying  liis  ruling  propensity.  The  trar 
principle  of  accumulation,  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  country  more  eq>eeiallT, 
waa  then  but  little  understood,  or  rather  it  was  not  understood  at  alL  No  ansa 
ever  dreamed  of  the  profitable  employment  of  capital—  its  posscsaon  was  all  that 

thought  of-^the  system  of  hoarding  prevailed  to  an  almost  incredible 
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and  he  was  deemed  to  be  the  wealthieBt  man  who  had  the  most  ooin  in  his  coffen, 
wh49re  money  nuted  for  want  of  use,  and  was  adTantageons  neither  to  the  owner 
nor  to  hit  neighbours.  Money,  said  the  illustrious  Bacon,  is  like  manoie,  it  is  of 
no  me  but  when  it  is  scattered  abroad  to  fructify  the  soil.  But  this  was  esteemed 
to  be  worthless  nonsense  ihen.  The  gentleman  in  question  was  so  rich,  that  in 
a  private  apartment  in  his  house  he  had  two  small  shelves  upon  which  his  bags  of 
money  were  amnged,  and  upon  which  too,  there  is  little  doubt,  ihti  he  often 
gazed  with  fond,  with  foolish,  and  vnth  dangerous  delight.  Hoarding,  in  all  ages, 
has  acted  as  a  premium  upon  robbery,  and  as  an  incentive  to  mrurder.  Two  men 
who  resided  at  GoUingham,  reckless,  dissipated,  and  in  all  probability  mined  in 
thdr  circumstances,  determined  to  repair  the  effects  of  their  own  profligacy  by 
seizing  the  gold  treasured  up  at  Arthing  Hall,  and  by  devoting  their  plunder  to  the 
gratification  of  those  depraved  passions  which,  like  the  grave,  never  say,  **  It  is 
enough.**  They  formed  their  plans  and  prepared  to  execute  them  with  equal 
cunning  and  resolution.  In  order  to  bewilder  their  pursuers  in  the  event  of  alann, 
they  obtained  the  agency  of  a  blacksmith  in  their  village  to  shoe  their  horses 
backwards  way,  meaning  no  doubt  to  change  their  route  on  return,  and  thus  com. 
pletely  to  bifile  the  human  blood-hounds  who  might  be  set  upon  their  track.  In 
the  dead  of  the  night  they  broke  into  Mr.  Snnderland*s  house — they  took  away 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  bags  which  occupied  the  first  of  the  shelves  we  have 
described,  and  they  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  retreat,  notwithstanding  that, 
their  operations  were  distinctly  heard  by  Mr.  8underland*s  fiunily,  and  every 
individual  upon  the  premises  was  prepared  to  rsise  an  instant  hue  and  cry  as  soon 
as  they  had  gone^  So  large  was  the  quantity  of  money  with  which  these  men  had 
loaded  themselves,  that  their  horses  became  jaded  by  the  unwonted  burden,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  throw  part  of  their  booty  away  as  they  rode  over  Blackmoor. 
This  money  was  found  soon  afterwards  by  scmie  inhabitants  of  Leeds,  vHiose 
descendants  reside  in  that  prosperous  town  to  the  present  day.  The  robbers  safely 
arrived  at  Gollingham,  exalting  in  the  successful  accomplishment  of  their  enteiprize, 
and  they  proceeded  immediately  to  make  a  division  of  the  spoil.  Detection,  how- 
ever, in  this,  as  in  innumerable  other  cases,  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  crime. 
In  the  mean  time,  all  was  consternation  at  Arthing  Hall,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
solitary  mansion  were  involved  in  dismay,  and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  the 
sound  of  tiie  horses  hoofs  of  the  plunderers  had  died  away  in  the  distance,  that 
they  ventured  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  loss.  When  they  opened  the  door 
of  the  apartment  where  the  treasure  had  been  deposited,  they  found  a  dog  which 
the  robbers  had  brought  with  them,  and  which,  in  the  huny  and  confusion  of 
departure,  had  been  left,  without  any  means  of  egress  from  tiie  house.  It  was 
instantly  perceived  that  this  animal  would  be  the  means  of  eflbcting  the  discovery 
of  the  culprits. '  A  party  well  mounted  and  armed  was  soon  collected,  one  of  the 
dog's  legs  was  broken  to  prevent  its  nmnihg  too  fost  for  the  horses,  it  was  no  sooner 
liberated  tium  it  took  the  direct  road  to  Collinghsni,  It  led  the  pursuers  to  the  very 
hoQSe  of  its  masted,  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  the  robbers  were  seized  in  the 
very  act  of  counting  over  the  mon^y  which  they  fondly  imagined  they  had  made 
securely  their  own.  They  were  taken  to  York  Castle,  were  tried,  were  found 
guilty,  and  Were  condemned  to  die.  When  the  day  of  exeentkni  arrived,  it  was 
discovered  tliat  frnm  some  cause  or  other  the  hangman  was  not  to  be  found,  and 
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a  young  aiipreiittce  of  one  of  tbe  tbieret  m»  compelled  by  the  oflken  of  justice  to 
beeome  tbe  MtiTe  agent  in  tbe  death  of  bit  metier.  He  wit  to  ttan^  inth  hennar 
at  tbit  reroltii^  dicnmttance,  that  be  detennined  not  to  turriTe  tbe  netima  be 
had  been  made  the  reluctant  inttnimcnt  of  dettroying.  Tboogb  perfectly  imioeent 
of  participation,  at  any  rate  in  tbe  actual  oommiinon  of  the  offence,  he  criminatod 
bimaelf ;  be  too  wat  conaequently  condemned  and  partook  of  the  fete  of  bit  mtater. 
A  lady,  who  lived  to  a  good  old  i^,  Mn.  Mary  Midgley,  wife  of  Mr.  8.  Mid^Ay, 
of  Moortown,  the  niece  of  Mr.  Sunderland,  wat  aocuatomed  long  aftenvarda 
gamiloualy  to  tell  how  her  nnde,  the  day  after  the  robbery  was  committed,  took 
her  to  tee  tbe  quantity  of  money  which  bad  been  abttracted  from  bit  tieatoie,  «ad 
bow,  in  the  true  tpirit  of  a  man  whoae  toul  wat  in  bit  baga  of  gold,  be  pathetically 
bewailed  the  magoitnde  of  bit  loat. 

IV. 

At  Toadholet  (appropriate  name !)  near  Sbadwell,  recently  lived  an  old  man 
and  hit  wife,  whoae  namea,  for  obviout  reaaont,  we  thall  conceaL    We  tay  rwemtfy, 
for  the  old  man  hat  not  been  dead  more  than  five  yetrt.     He  wat  «  peraon  of 
tome  property,  having  left  at  hit  death  between  fifteen  and  aixteen  hundred  ponnda ; 
and  he  occupied  a  farm  of  between  four  and  five  acret  of  land.    Hit  appearance 
waa  very  extraordinary.      He  wore  a  low-crowned  broad-brimmed   bat,   which 
Bcaroely  a  beggar  would  touch,  and  a  long  tkirted  drab  great  coat  draggled  down  to 
hia  heelt,  marked  with  innumerable  ttaant,  and  bearing  dedtive  indicatioaa  of 
the  filihieat  of  the  employmenta  to  which  he  wat  addicted.     Of  hit  nether  babOi. 
mentt  it  it  enough  to  tay,  that  they  barely  tufBoed  to  cover  his  nakedneat.    He 
waa  moat  attidnout  in  hit  agricultural  employment,  and  he  never  bad  any  other 
attittance  than  that  of  bis  wife  in  any  of  the  occupations  o€  his  ferm.    He  wa 
when  eighty  yeara  of  age,  in  the  coatume  which  we  have  just  detcribed,  with 
long  white  hair  waving  in  tbe  wind,  at  the  earliest  hour  of  moniing  li^t,  and 
through  every  period  of  tbe  day,  wandering  over  bis  fields,  or  engaged  in  bis 
multiferious  avocations. 

Tbe  amassing  of  money  was  his  ruling  passion ;  this  waa  tbe  object  of  all  hit 
actiona ;  and  the  topic  of  all  hia  thoughta ;  for  this  he  sacrificed  every  comfort  of 
life,  and  reduced  himself  to  a  state  of  voluntary  d^jradation,  only  a  single  degree 
removed  above  the  level  of  absolute  brutality. 

His  reiidence  was  a  miserable  bam,  or  rather  shed,  at  one  comer  of  his  &m. 
It  was  entirely  destitute  of  windows,  the  only  light  being  admitted  tbreugb  tbe 
door  way.  Door,  properly  called,  there  was  nonfr— a  few  boards  roughly  nailed 
together,  and  during  tbe  night  proped  up  within,  occupied  ita  place.  There  was 
BO  chimney,  there  was  no  grate ;  when  a  fire  waa  lighted,  it  was  kindled  on  the 
floor,  and  the  amoke  eacaped  through  tbe  door,  juat  aa  was  fennerly  tbe  ease  with 
those  neats  of  nastineas  and  vermin,  the  Highland  Bothiea,  about  wbidi  tome  of 
our  Scotch  novel  writen,  with  characteristic  natioBality,  have  ludicroutly  endea- 
voured to  caat  a  picturetque  air  of  romance.  The  bed  conaisted  of  raga  and  atnw 
thrown  upon  the  floor  in  one  comer  of  the  building ;  and  the  beinga  who  dwdt  in 
tbe  darkened  den,  threw  themselves  upon  it  to  obtain  their  rest,  without  ever 
gi^og  tbenuelves  the  trouble  of  divesting  themseltea  of  their  dotbes.    Tbe  floor 
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too,  let  it  be  recollected,  wm  neither  boarded  nor  even  paTed.  It  conmted  of 
nothing  but  the  naked  earth  replete  with  holes,  and  coyered  with  every  spedes  of 
litter  and  filth.  Strangely  promiKaous  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  hoyel.  Besides 
the  old  miser  and  his  unhappy  wife,  there  was  a  horse,  a  cow,  some  pigs,  and 
a  number  of  poultry,  all  occasionally  congregated  at  night  under  the  same  roof,  all 
increasing  the  general  noise,  the  general  defilement,  and  the  general  misery.  And 
with  difficulty  it  was,  that  accidents  were  prevented  to  the  unfortunate  animals, 
and  their  still  more  unfortunate  owners. 

The  food  with  which  the  human  tenants  of  this  den  sustained  life,  was 
frequently  of  the  most  revolting  description.  Refuse  and  of&l  were  esteemed  too 
good  to  be  thrown  away— garbage  of  the  vilest  character  was  turned  into  food^^ 
and  it  several  times  happened  that  the  carcases  of  sheep  which  had  died  of  disease, 
were  cut  up  and  prepared  for  the  consumption  of  the  hoary  miser  and  his  wife.  It 
was  in  hct  astonishing  how  it  could  be,  that  these  wretched  beings  escaped  from 
pestilential  fever,  and  that  they  lived  to  such  an  advanced  age  in  their  penury 
and  dirt. 

The  life  which  they  mutually  passed  waa  horrible — ^they  were  both  tormentors 
and  tormented— their  speech  was  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness— the  hardships  and 
sufiiering  through  which  the  female  passed  were  incalculable.  The  fikct,  indeed, 
was  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  woman  was  ofken  yoked  like 
a  beast  of  burden  befi>re  the  horse  that  dragged  the  plough  or  the  harrow. 

This  miserable  life  the  old  miser  dragged  on  to  a  very  advanced  age.  As 
mig^t  have  been  anticipated,  his  avarice,  his  obdniacy,  and  his  wretchedness, 
increased  with  his  years,  and  he  ultimately  sank  into  the  grave  in  darkness  and 
despair. 

Because  he  wss  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  that  ever  lived  in  this 
vicinity,  the  preceding  account  has  been  presented  to  our  readers.  The  subject 
of  the  narrative  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Elweses,  the  Daniel  Dancers^ 
and  any  other  beings  of  the  same  description,  whose  biographies  have  attracted  so 
much  attention. 


No.   V. 


THE  WEST.WDING  ELECTION. 

The  Election  for  the  WetUBiding  of  YorkiUra,  whkh  took  place  in  the 
apring  of  1835,  was  diatingiiiBhed  by  a  fiw< higher  degree  of  ezotement  Umb  has 
ever  been  known  on  m  similar  ocoaaion.  The  candidatea  were,  Lord  M oipeUi,  and 
the  Hon.  John  Stuart  Wortley,  son  of  Lord  WhamcUffk  The  nominatkiD  took 
place  at  Wakefield,  on  IVednesday,  May  7th,  and  the  ▼aeaacy,  as  is  now  «eU 
known,  oocnrred  from  the  appointmeot  of  Lord  lCoipet|i  to  the  office  of  Seontary 
for  Ireland.  Early  in  the  morning,  and  throogfaout  the  whole  day,  the  town  of 
Wakefield  presented  a  scene  toeh  aa  nerer  bat  enoe  (m.  when  the  great  icftina 
meeting  took  place)  was  witnessed  in  that  town.  From  a  rtrj  eariy  boor  ^aat 
masses  of  people  continued  to  pour  into  the  town  firom  all  ports  of  the  tiding,  with 
banners  bearing  appropriate  inacriptionB  and  devioee,  which  it  wonld  be  endless  to 
particnlarise.  Among  them  were  the  following : — ^Morpeth  and  Refimn — Agricnl. 
tore,  Mannfiictores,  and  Commerce— Oi^  and  Religions  liberty  sB  ofcr  the 
World — ^Morpeth,  and  Peace  for  Ireland,  &c  On  the  Bine  flsfs  were— Wortley 
for  ever— Bally  round  the  Throne — King  and  Constitation— Chnrch  and  King. 
One  laige  Blue  banner  had  a  device  of  two  cricketers,  the  one  attired  in  blue,  the 
other  in  yellow,  with  the  motto  **  Fair  Play,V  over  the  head,  and  underaeeth  the 
blue  cricketer,  *^  Take  caro,  my  lord,  or  I  shall  bowl  you  out.*'  One  Onnge  fli^ 
bore  the  figure,  or  representation  of  Justice,  vrith  scales  in  her  hand,  and  on  the 
other  side — ^'  Proverbs,  25th  Chap.,  5th  Verse."  Several  small  white  pbcsjda, 
put  upon  boards,  also  appeared  in  front  of  the  hustings,  amongst  a  small  knot  of 
persons,  who  also  woi^e  white  cards.  The  inscriptions  upon  these  woe,  **"  The 
Cause  of  the  Industrious  Hand-Loom  Weavers,**  ^<  Party  Politics  Ruin  the 
Country,"  '^  A  &ir  Hearing  for  all  sides." 

One  of  the  most  numerous  processions  entered  the  town  about  ten  o*clock 
from  the  Huddersfield  district,  consisting  of  men  on  horseback,  in  coaches,  chaises, 
gigs,  waggons,  carts,  and  vehicles  of  every  mentionable  description.  Nnmeroos 
proc^ons  also  increased  the  throng  in  the  streets  from  Leeds,  Bradford,  BaraeleT. 
Gomersal,  Cleckheaton,  and  all  the  towns  and  villages  round  Wakefield,  each 
group  reciprocating  with  each  other  those  viwlcome  greetings  which  proclaimed  thctr 
unity  of  prindplc  and  of  purpose.  In  the  procession  from  Leeds  vras  a  boat  placed 
upon  wheels,  bearing  the  title  of  Morpeth  and  Reform,  with  a  sail  of  pink  and 
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orange  floating  in  the  breeze.  It  was  filled  ynih  electon  aad  a  bond  of  music,  and 
ivas  dnSmi  by  bones  to  the  scene  of  animation.  Also  a  laige  wood  waggon,  fitted 
op  so  as  to  fonn  a  caravan,  and  ornamented  ynih  a  yellow  valence  hui^  round  the 
top,  in  which  was  seated  a  great  number  of  the  spirited  electors  of  Bramley,  was 
to  be  seen  moving  to  the  place  of  huiiness.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  proceed  in 
description  of  the  scene. 

The  hustings  were  extensive,  and  capable  of  oontainiiq:  several  hundred 
persons;  tliey  were  divided  into  three  compartments,  that  in  the  centre  was 
occupied  by  the  HighHShaifF  and  his  official  amociates ;  the  oompartment  on  the 
right  of  ihe  Sheriff  was  occupied  by  Lord  Morpeth  and  his  finends,  and  that  on  the 
left  by  Mr.  Wortley  and  his  supporten ;  in  front  wss  a  very  commodious  orchestra 
or  gallery  for  the  accommodation  of  the  reporters  of  the  press,  under  iriiose  super- 
intendence it  wss  erected  we  know  not,  and  though  evidently  intended  to  supply 
every  frdlity  to  those  engaged  in  tsldng  notes  of  the  speeches,  was,  without 
exertion,  the  worst  contrived  of  any  which  we  have  seen  at  any  of  the  neighbour- 
ing electionB.  The  tempocary  desk,  which  was  fixed  considerably  too  high,  broke 
down  before  the  proceedings  were  half  over.  The  orchestra  itself  was  fixed  so 
much  below  the  speakers,  that  the  reporters  could  only  hear  those  immediately 
over  tbnr  reqiective  heads ;  with  this  exception  the  hustings  were  excellent.  The 
situation  in  which  they  were  erected  was  in  the  yard  of  the  Court-House,  on  the 
South-eastern  side  of  that  building,  fronting  down  Wood^street  to  the  Msrket- 
Cross. 

As  the  time  sppointed  for  commencing  the  proceedings  drew  nesr,  the  whole  of 
the  spacious  street,  together  with  su  extensive  piece  of  vacant  ground  adjoining, 
was  rapidly  filled  with  the  friends  of  the  respective  candidates ;  and  before  the  time 
had  arrived,  the  whole  street  and  ground  alluded  to  was  packed  from  the  hustings 
to  the  Cross  by  the  vast  multitudes  which  had  sssembled  on  the  occssion.  Thou- 
ssnds  upon  thousands  also  paraded  the  other  streets  of  the  town,  unable  to  come 
nearer  to  the  hustings  than  the  Cross.  There  must  have  been  in  front  not  fewer 
than  twenty-five  thounnd  persons,  and  it  is  supposed  that  an  equally  immense 
number  were  obliged  to  remain  at  a  distance ;  so  that  on  this  day  it  is  probable 
that  not  fewer  than  fi%  thousand  people  must  have  visited  the  good  town  of 
Wakefield. 

Mr.  Wortley,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  a  carriage  and  four  at  the  Straf{brd*s 
Anna,  set  out  for  the  hustings,  where  he  arrived  with  his  friends,  accompanied  with 
a  band  of  music  and  banners,  about  ten  o^clock.  In  loss  than  half  an  hour  after, 
Lord  Viscount  *  Morpeth,  in  a  court  dress,  as  a  knight  of  the  shire,  made  his 
appearance  upon  horseback,  and  was  greeted  with  the  most  rapturous  applause,  as 
he  took  his  statk»n  at  the  right  of  the  High  Sheriff,  B.  H.  Roundell,  Esq.  of 
Gledstone  House,  who  arrived  at  the  same  time.  Each  candidate  was  attended 
upon  the  hustings  by  a  great  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  resident  iu  the 
riding. 

Lord  l/lscount  Milton  then  came  forward  to  pro)>ose  Lord  Viscount  Morpeth  ; 
he  was  received  by  the  vast  assembly  with  loud  cheers.  Mr.  Gervase  Walker 
seconded  the  nomination. 

The  Hon.  William  Sebright  Lascellcs  proposed,  and  Matthew  Thompson,  Esq. 
of  Bradford,  seconded,  the  nomination  of  the  Hon.  John  Stuart  Wortley. 
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The  shew  of  hands  wu  pfodigioiuly  in  fiivour  of  liord  Morpeth.  Tlw  Hi|k 
Sheriff  then  declired  Lord  ViMoant  Moipeth  duly  elected  by  a  ahow  of  hadi 
Edmund  Denniton,  Biq.  of  Doncaeter,  demanded  a  poll  on  behalf  of  the  Boo. 
John  Stuaxt  Wortley. 

The  polling  commenced  on  Monday,  and  continoed  thioogh  that  day.  lad  tlw 
following  day. 

On  the  Thnraday  aftenmda,  the  nimmSng  up  of  the  poll-booka  by  the  High 
Sheriff*!  official!,  and  the  declanlkm  of  the  toeeeMfal  cmdidate  for  this  li&ig, 
took  place,  according  to  the  High  Sheriff*!  preyions  arrangement,  at  Wakefidd. 
Shortly  before  one  o*clock,  the  time  i^ypointed,  Mr.  Wortley,  attended  bjtla&i 
of  mnaic  and  aoTeral  bine  bannen,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  prooeMoa  of  his 
rapporten  on  foot,  walking  three  abreast,  who  took  up  their  position  on  the  time 
spot  as  on  the  day  of  nomination.     A  procession,  which  served  insieid  of  the 
chairing  of  the  sncoessful  candidate,  was  formed  at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  to  ooort 
Lord  Morpeth  to  the  busting!,  and  sfterwards  to  accompany  htm  through  the  town. 
The  proceision  consisted  of  electors  on  foot,  headed  by  the  noble  hnd,  sod  ha 
proposer.  Lord  Milton,  a  band  of  music,  a  selection  of  some  of  the  most  t^ioM. 
of  the  orange  banner!,  gentlemen  on  horseback,  carriages,  gigs,  Ac,  his  lordihip'i 
carriage  being  drawn  by  four  hories,  caparisoned  with  orange  omamento.    The 
noble  lord  wore  in  his  court  hat  the  branch  of  an  orange  tree  with  an  oiange  vpoo 
it,  and  another  in  his  coat;  he  was  attired  in  a  court  dress,  and  was  received  on  the 
hustings  with  seTeral  rounds  of  cheering.     The  hustings  were  filled  with  geatiy  of 
the  neighbourhood,  each  occupying  the  compartments  allotted  to  tiieir  sercfal 
friends,  and  consisting  in  a  great  measure  of  the  same  gentiemen  sa  were  preseDl 
on  the  day  of  nomination.     Lady  Milton,  Lady  Petre,  and  several  other  ladiet, 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Sheriff*s  compartment 

The  High  Sheriff,  R.  H.  Ronndell,  Bsq.,  having  arrived,  silence  was  prsdainedi 
after  which  he  said — Gentlemen,  electors  of  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  we  are 
assembled  for  the  putpose  of  furthering  the  first  contested  election  which  hss  tskco 
place  for  this  riding  [Hear,  hear.]  It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  declare  to  jm 
the  final  state  of  the  poll,  which  is  as  follows  ^— for  Lord  ^^scount  Motpeth  9066, 
[loud  cheers,]  for  the  Hon.  John  Stuart  Wortley  6259,  [laughter  and  cheen  from 
the  blues,]  the  majority  in  favour  of  Lord  Moipeth  is  2807,  [tremendous  dieet- 
ing,]  I  therefore  declare  the  Hon.  Geoige  William  Frederick  Howard,  commoalj 
called  Lord  Viscount  Morpeth,  to  be  duly  elected  a  knight  to  serve  in  the  pment 
Psrliament,  for  the  West-Riding  of  the  county  of  York. 

The  indenture  as  made  between  the  High  Sheriff  on  one  part,  and  Lord  MHtoci 
and  Gervase  Walker,  Esq.  and  the  other  electors  of  the  riding  on  the  ether,  was 
read  by  the  Under.Sheriff,  Mr.  Gray,  amidst  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  a  very  few  of 
the  opposite  party. 

Thus  terminated  a  contest  in  which  all  the  machinery  of  conteated  dectiou 
was  brought  into  play,  and  in  which  the  most  strenuous  and  indefatigable  exertions 
were  made  on  behalf  of  both  the  candidates.  It  cannot  be  denied  Aat  th« 
exertions  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate  were  wonderfally  well  arranged,  although 
it  was  soon  evident  that  they  had  over-rated  their  influence,  and  miacalciilated  the 
actual  state  of  opinion  among  the  constituency  of  the  riding. 
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The  following  table  shewt  the  number  of  Voten  regiftered  in  each  Diatrict,  aa 
well  aa  the  nnmben  who  have  voted  for  the  reepective  caadidatea,  as  catt  np  by 
the  Sheriff,  at  the  final  cloae  of  the  Poll. 

Regiat       Moipeth^s   Wortley^a 

Voten.  Vetera.       Yotera. 


Bunaley 889 

Bradford 2504 

Dent 161 

Donowter 1122 

Halifitz 1691 

Hudderafield 1822 

Keighley 499 

Koazeabro* 927 

Leeda 2250 

Patel  ej  Bridge 619 

Settle 802 

SheflEeld 1891 

Skipion 738 

Snaith 630 

Wakefield 2016 


Majoritiea. 
Morp.        Wort. 


18,061 


491 

1553 

68 

506 

1108 

1072 

268 

285 

872 

278 

277 

716 

417 

198 

962 

9066 


•  •  • 


281 
616 
75 
447 
331 
513 
170 
493 
979 
263 
413 
455 
191 
352 
680 

6259 


.  210  .... 

.  937  .... 

—  .... 

.  59  .... 

.  777  .... 

.  559  .... 

.  98  .... 

.  —  .... 

.  15  .... 

•—.... 

.  261  .... 

226  .... 

.  292  .... 

208 
107 


—  ....   136 


—  ....  159 


3424 
617 


617 


Majority  for  Morpeth 2807 

Total  Votea  for  Morpeth 9066 

Total  Votea  for  Wortley 6259 


Total  number  polled 15,325 


rmBDsaicK  HoaaoN,  printir,  Tima^pncs,  beiooatk,  lom. 


ERRATUM. 


Vol.  IL,  page  89,  in  the  list  of  the  Head  Maaten  of  tlie  Fiee  Gnnuvar  School 

at  Leeda,  before  *'  the  Rey Holmea,  **  insert — *^  The  Rer.  Mr.  Walker,  whoae 

premature  death  exdted  general  regret  among  the  inhabitante  of  Leeda.** 

Instead  of  reading  at  page  279,  Book  V.,—"  The  Parishes  qf  Halifax  and 
Hwider^field,^  read  "  The  Parish  of  Halifaxr 
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